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PHYSIOLOGY AND BACON-CURING. 

An Account of an Investigation into the Causes of “ Seedy- 
cut ” and the Results of Spaying in Sows. 

It is improbable that eTon those who were large-minded 
enough to see the importance of coupling “ Practice with 
Science^’ when founding the R,A.S.E., could have realised 
that physiological investigation would become essential iii 
elucidating any of the processes involved in the art of bacon- 
curing. But we believe that the following account of some 
investigations which we have carried out will provide further 
proof of the wisdom of those agriculturists who decided upon 
this motto for England’s leading agricultural society. 

In the course of an investigation into another matter some 
years ago, it was brought home to us that a considerable loss 
was taking place in the bacon factory owing to a peculiar 
discolouration which occurred in a certain proportion of 
“ sides” prepared for curing. This discolouration, if present, is 
easily seen by cutting into the belly of the slaughtered animals. 
That part of the side which is so discoloured is known techni- 
cally as a “ black-belly ” or, more commonly perhaps, as a 
“ Beedy-cut,” The discolouration is found in the area sur- 
rounding the nipple of the pig, and frequently also in the 
intervening tissues. In the high-class bacon factory part of 
the process of preparing the carcass for curing consists in 
searching ” the sides for this discolouration. When found to 
be present the seedy-cul is immediately cut off the side 
by the searcher. One manufacturer weighed the strips of flesh 
VOL. 76. B 
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90 removed and was kind enough to inform us of hia results. 
He found that the seedy- cut removed from each of 3,267 
sows weighed on an average 3J lb. To realise what the loss 
from this discolouration means one must bear in mind that the 
area from which it is removed forms part of the prime joint 
known in the bacon trade as the streaky,” and that the 
streaky ia worth from to 9cf. per lb. in an average year. 
Further that thb 3| ib. of seedy-cut removed from that part, 
which would otherwise be prime joint, ia melted up into rough 
grease worth relatively 2d. or 'dd. per lb. Further, that out of 
13,931 sows 3,267, or 23'4 per cent, were found to carry 
seedy-cut. So that in a bacon factory dealing with large 
numbers the loss per annum runs into thousands of pounds. 
But it does not end here. For the removal of this discoloured 
part of the bacon renders the whole side inferior. It is, after 
curing, put into a grade by itself and sold as unbranded meat. 
This unbranded bacon fetches 1(>/. a ton less on the market, in 
an average year, than does the grade which is sold under the 
guarantee of the manufacturer's brand. 

These were the facts as ascertained from the owners and 
managers of one of the principal manufactories of bacon in 
England. Further inquiry elicited the information that 
seedy-cut was a difficulty with many other leading manu- 
facturers of bacon. 

The Supposed Cause of Seedy-cut. 

We were told definitely that the condition present in 
seedy-cut was related to certain sexual changes occurring in 
sow pigs. Not only were we so informed at the outset of our 
inquiry, but this belief was clung to long after our own obser- 
vations led us to doubt its truth. It was moreover contended 
that the discolouration was only present when a sow was 
slaughtered in cestro^ or, as the pigman would say, “on 
heat.” It was affirmed further that the seedy-cut was more 
often seen in coloured pigs than in white ones. Many other 
notions concerning the matter were found to exist ; for 
instance, that pigs from Ireland never carried the discolouration. 

The above assurances were gathered first hand from leading 
bacon manufacturers,, either by personal interview or by cor- 
respondence. But no one having any knowledge of swine in 
connection with bacon-curing can have failed to hear these or 
similar rumours. For instance, one of our leading authorities, 
acknowledged as such in England, on the continent, and in 
America, writes in a work of recent issue ^ as follows : — 

' The Standard Cyolopedia of Modern AgricuUvre. The Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company. Pigs, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of,” pp. 226, 
et seq. Signed S. S. • 
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“When at last the unspayed gilt or young sow becomes fit 
for the butcher her flesh will be greatly deteriorated, and in 
some cases unfit for the bacon curer if she be slaughtered 
during the period of oestrum, as the belly portion of the side 
of bacon will be ‘ seedy ’ or discoloured, due to the impossibility 
of extracting the whole of the blood from the inflamed udder.” 

A Suggested Remedy. 

As seedy-cut was held to be due to oestrus, the desexing 
or “ spaying ” of sows was suggested to us as a certain cure. 
This practice is undoubtedly on the decline. We were assured 
that with its discontinuance seedy-cut had become more 
prevalent. 

There seems little doubt that spaying was very extensively 
practised throughout the length and breadth of England at one 
time ; whereas at the present date, except in the Eastern 
Counties, where the practice is very common but by no means 
universal, it is only found to be carried out occasionally in very 
restricted and widely separated districts. The causes of the 
decadence of the practice seemed to be manifold. We weie 
informed that pig keepers had given it up because of the risk, 
and again, because of the frequency of imperfect spaying, the 
fact being that in some cases, the operation risks having been 
run, the sow behaved as if she were “open.” (This last 
expression is used to denote that the sows have not been 
operated upon.) Moreover, we were often assured that not only 
were men skilled in the art of spaying becoming less success- 
ful, i.e. losing a larger percentage of the animals thus operated 
upon, or having more cases of spayed sows behaving as if 
open, but that such operators were becoming difficult to find 
at all. We ourselves were inclined to think that the change 
in the general system of pig-keeping was an important factor 
ill the decline of the practice of spaying. Mr. John M. Harris 
tells us of this change in his article on “Pigs and Bacon.”* 
Up to fifty or sixty years ago a much larger and consequently 
older pig was wanted. It is obvious that the recurrent sexual 
changes, if interfering with the animaPs development, might 
be of greater consequence, because more numerous, in a sow 
i^illed at from ten to twelve months old — or even over — than 
in the case of i)ig8 slaughtered, as Mr. Harris suggests, at from 
six to seven months old. 

But it appeared to us that at the base of all objections was 
want of definite knowledge. The seedy-cut difficulty was one 
of those matters which concerned the bacon manufacturer 
directly, and only affected the pig-feeder very remotely. The 

’ Pigs and Bacon,” Journal E.A.S.E., Vol. 68, 1907, page 71. 

B2 
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bacon manufacturer, however, wished the farmer to spay, 
not only, as he believed, to overcome this “curer’s” difficulty, 
but also for his own sake, the manufacturer alleging that the 
spayed sow did better, returned more weight for a given 
amount of food, and made a more profitable animal than the 
pig allowed to remain open. The manufacturer was not 
alone in his belief. We had ample evidence in our private 
correspondence, as well as in our conversations with many 
pig breeders and feeders, that this view was accepted by a 
considerable number of agricnltunsts who had had much 
experience in swine husbandry. These opinions are succinctly 
expressed by the authority we have already quoted.* 

“ Of late years the system of leaving all the sow pigs un- 
spayed has been somewhat generally followed, the excuses 
being that a certain amount of risk attended the operation, 
and that a trouble as well as an expense existed in finding a 
competent operator. Needless to say the trouble and risk 
exist largely in the imagination of the owners of the pigs, 
whilst the doss to the owner, butcher, bacon-curer, and con- 
sumer is certain and far more considerable than is generally 
believed, as after the sow pig has reached the age of five or six 
months not only will she fail to make flesh, but on three or 
four days in alternate periods of three weeks she will be a 
source of worry and a nuisance to all the other pigs with 
which she can come in contact, rendering them restless and 
temporarily thriftless.” 

Notwithstanding this opinion, and that of other leading 
authorities confronting them, the pig-husbandry men . were 
obdurate, many assuring us with a certainty quite equal to 
the above quotation that the practice was useless to them and 
certainly did not cover the risk and trouble. 

The position of affairs may be summarised as follows ; — 
We had, on the one hand, indubitable loss of considerable 
extent . taking place owing to seedy-ent ; the undeniable 
possibility of desexing sows ; and the curers as well as practical 
breeders and feeders claiming that spaying would benefit the 
farmer who depended upon swine-husbandry for part of his 
living. On the other hand, it was alleged, we had the farmer 
refusing to help both himself and the bacon-curer through 
want of knowledge as to the benefit said to be derived from 
desexing the sow pigs which he reared or fed. This condition 
of affairs led ua to carry out the. investigations we are about 
to describe. Accurate knowledge on all the points seemed 
wanting, and consequently our investigation has followed 
three definite and more or less separate lines, one being the 


’ See footnote on page 2. 
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physiology of seedy -cut, the second, the reasons why spaying is 
said to be useless as a desexing operation, and the third the 
practical and economic value of spaying* 


The Physiology op Sbbdy-cht. 

It has been mentioned that the condition present in seedy-cut 
is due to the existence of black pigment in the mammary tissue. 
Microscopic sections revealed the fact that the pigment granules 
occur within or in close contiguity to the epithelial cells which 
line the mammary ducts, as well as in the connective tissue 
between the ducts. Seeing that their presence was regarded 
by bacon manufacturers and practical men generally as an 
indication of ‘‘ heat ” or mstrus it seemed extremely probable 
(as supposed by the authority quoted above) that they were 
granules of blood pigment resulting from the extravasation of 
red corpuscles into the tissues in much the same way as is 
known to take place in the uterus or bed ’’ of the ewe and 
other animals when ‘‘on heatJ’ That this uterine pigment 
is actually derived from blood has been proved, partly by the 
microscopic examination of transitional stages, and partly by 
the fact that it contains iron as established by a chemical test 
known as the ferrocyanide or Prussian blue reaction. It 
seemed desirable therefore to apply this test to the pigmented 
tissue of the mammary area in pigs. This was accordingly 
done, but the results were in each case negative. Sections of 
raammary tissue which were treated with hydrochloric acid 
and potassium ferrocyanide according to the manner of the 
test did hot show the characteristic blue stain which indicates 
the presence of iron (an essential constituent of blood). 
Attempts to detect- iron by dissolving up some pigmented 
iiiaramary tissue in a tube and then applying the ferrocyanide 
test were likewise negative in result. These experiments, 
therefore, pointed to the conclusion that the melanic pigment 
of seedy-cut is not derived from extravasated blood. 

We proceeded further to inquire more closely into the 
precise conditions under which seedy-cut occurs, and found, 
contrary to our original expectation, that it is very frequently 
present in normal sows which are not “on heat,” that it is 
equally common in spayed sows, and that it may be found, 
though not nearly so often, in hogs. These observations 
confirmed our belief that the presence of seedy-cut had 
no relation to the sexual condition of the pig. 

Fui'tiiermore, we found that the dark pigment in the 
mammary tissue was never present in the white breeds of 
pigs, and that in black and white animals it was not so 
frequent as in entirely black ones. Moreover, in a red 
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Tamworth sow it was discovered that reddish or sandy- 
coloared pigment was present in the mammary tissue, thus 
indicating that the mammary pigment of swine generally, 
bears a close relation to the pigment of the hair, and is 
probably identical with it. or else very similar. 

If any further proof was needed that the pigment of 
seedy-cut is not blood pigment due to the recurrence of heat 
it has been supplied by Mr. John Hammond, who has not 
only found it in a seven weeks’ old pigling but also in an 
unborn or foetal pig, in which he has traced the pigment 
granules along the course of the developing mammary ducts 
which were seen to be dipping inwards from the surface of 
the skin. 

We are able therefore to state categorically that those 
professional searchers and others who have relied on the 
presence of black pigment in the “belly piece” of sows as 
evidence that the animals were in a condition of “ heat ” have 
been proceeding on entirely false premises. In view of the 
commercial importance attached to the practice above described 
it may seem strange that it should be based on complete error. 
Yet the facts which we have definitely ascertained after a 
prolonged and careful investigation of all sides of the problem 
have convinced us that it is not possible to arrive at any other 
conclusion. 


Imperfect Spaying. 

Experiments have shown in the case of bitches, rabbits, 
and other animals that the oestrous or female sexual cycle ceases 
to recur after the complete surgical removal of the ovaries 
which are the essential reproductive organs in the female. 
If the operation is performed during immaturity the uterus or 
“bed” remains in the undeveloped infantile condition char- 
acteristic of early life. If, on the other hand, the ovaries are 
removed after maturity has been reached, the uterus undergoes 
A process of atrophy or degeneration, becoming gradually 
reduced in size and losing all signs of functional activity. 

Further experiments have succeeded in establishing that 
the surgical extirpation of the uterus without the ovaries does 
not arrest ovarian growth or activity since ripe eggs are still 
produced, and the oestrous cycle continues to recur after 
complete hysterectomy, as the operation of uterine removal is 
called. 

That the functional correlation subsisting between tjie sexual 
organs should be ditferent in some from what it is in other 
animals seemed extremely unlikely, and it appeared to us safe 
to assume that those cases wherei^sows which had been sub- 
mitted to the operation of spaying, and yet subsequently 
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experienced a recurrence of “ heat/’ were to be explained on 
the assumption that ovarian tissue had been accidentally left 
behind at the time of the operation. 

Fortunately it has been unnecessary for us to make any 
assumption at all in regard to this matter as the following cases 
show. 

In the first case a sow, procured for us through the courtesy 
of Mr. Morris Wright, of Whitton, Ipswich, was reported 
to have been spayed, yet behaved as though “open/’ expe- 
riencing recurrent oestrus and copulating with a boar. The 
. BOW was killed six days after copulation, when it was found 
that the left ovary, together with the Fallopian tube or 
oviduct, and the horn of the uterus on the same side, were 
• present in a state of normal development. The generative 
organs on the right side were, wanting, evidently having been 
removed at the time of the operation. 

In a second case, also obtained for us by Mr. Morris 
Wright, a sow said to have been spayed, likewise showed 
signs of “ heat.” After being slaughtered it was found that 
the whole of the internal generative organs had been removed 
with the exception of the left ovary, which contained ripening 
ova. 

The third case was one of our own sows, which had been 
submitted to the operation of spaying by a professional 
veterinary surgeon. Several months later this animal showed 
unmistakable signs of oestrus, a condition which was re- 
peatedly observed until her death. A post-mortem examination 
showed that one ovary was present and contained ^a large 
number of ripening eggs. The other internal generative organs 
had been removed. 

A consideration of the process of spaying makes it easy to 
understand how in the hands of an ignorant or unskilful 
operator functional ovarian tissue may be frequently left 
behind in the sow, and so admit of the recurrence of oestrus. 
At the age when spaying is usually performed the ovaries are 
very minute and may readily be overlooked ; and the tissue 
which attaches them may be torn across in attempting to 
excise the uterus and tubes. Moreover, one horn of the uterus 
together with its associated ovary may easily get torn away 
from the other horn, as evidently actually happened in the 
first case described above. 

Probably in the operation of spaying sows for ordinary 
commercial purposes it would be impracticable to remove the 
ovaries without the uterus, for the latter organ is readily felt 
and recognised by the gelder, but, as has already been indicated, 
the view, which appears to be held by bacon manufacturers 
that it is essential to extirpate the “bed,” has no scientific 
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basis. Removal of the uterus has no detrimental results, but, 
physiologically speaking, it is immaterial whether this orgad is 
removed or not in animals which are not intended for breeding 
purposes. On the other hand, it is absolutely essential that the 
ovaries should be completely extirpated,^ and those cases in 
which spaying is said to have been ineffective in preventing 
the recurrence of oestrus are clearly to be explained as having 
been due to faulty operating. That such cases are far commoner 
than is ordinarily believed, our experience leads us to think 
probable. Indeed it would be wonderful were it otherwise, in 
view of the prevalent ignorance in regard to the true functional . 
correlation subsisting between the ovaries and the uterus, and 
the effects of ovariotomy and hysterectomy as independent 
operations. Members of the veterinary profession will have 
no difficulty in appreciating this point, and we venture to hope 
that it may become customary to secure their services in 
carrying out the operation of spaying. 

The Economic Value of Spaying. 

Fortunately the Cambridge University Farm, on which we 
have facilities for working, is situated in a district where 
spaying is the usual practice. Consequently we had only to 
continue the practice of spaying and keep back unoperated 
sows for experimental purposes. 

The risk, of the operation . — When we took over the present 
farm and began pig-breeding in 1909 we found that it was the 
practice in the neighbourhood to allow an unqualified “ cutter ” 
or “gelder” to operate upon the sow pigs. This system, 
perhaps not unnaturally, did not commend itself to us. We 
were fortunate enough to induce Mr. J. G. Ruticiman, M.R.C.V.S., 
to add the performance of ovariotomy to the other duties he 
undertook as veterinary surgeon on the Cambridge University 
farm. We have records of 119 operations performed by Mr. 
Runciman. We have only had one death directly attributable 
to this cause, the sow dying of blood poisoning. second 
death occurred under circumstances which made It very doubt- 
ful if the operation had anything to do with the loss. 

We venture to think that if spaying is ever again to become 
universal the operation will have to be left in the hands of the 
professional veterinary surgeon, and not assigned to the care of 
the unqualified castmtor. The fee charged is so very reasonable 
that there is no excuse for demanding empirical help, and the 

‘ There shoiild be no practical difSculty in pinching off the o varies from 
the uterus when these organs are withdrawn from the body. However, so long 
as tha ovaries are removed it is of little import ance what happens to the uterus. 
For a description of the operation of spaying as ordinarily carried out see our 
paper in the Journal of Agricultural Science, vol. V., 1913. 
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skill required is so great that the operation cannot fail to 
engage the professional interest of the fully trained practitioner. 
^ The age at which to operate , — Guided by local custom in 
the early days of our investigation the sows were not “ altered ” 
until after weaning. The operation takes place at ages varying 
from nine to thirteen weeks. This we now believe to be wrong. 
The results were better, we believe, when ovariotomy was per- 
formed at any age between six weeks and before weaning. In 
carrying out the local practice of spaying late we were supported 
by the authors of the well-known pamphlet, “Pigs for Bacon.”* 
This is what they say : — “ All pigs not intended to be kept for 
breeding should be operated on at about six to eight weeks old 
for the boars and ten to twelve weeks for the hilts.” 

’ When we began to doubt the advisability of operating late, 
we wrote to one of the authorities responsible for its publica- 
tion, who answered as follows : — 

“ With regard to the age at which sows should be spayed, 
you will see from the enclosed pamphlet that we advocate that 
the boars should be castrated at six to eight weeks old, and the 
hilts at ten to twelve weeks. We think from experience since 
this was written that this is the very latest time that it should 
be done, and that in our opinion both the boars and the Sows 
should be operated upon at the same time, and that should 
never be later than eight weeks.” 

This is entirely borne out by the fact that at the age of 
eleven weeks the internal generative organs may be already 
in a state approaching maturity. In one such case the ovaries 
were seen to contain follicles protruding from the surface, 
while the uterus was no longer infantile but had undergone a 
marked degree of growth. It is evident therefore that the 
ovaries at this age already exert an influence over the meta- 
bolism, this being clearly manifested by the condition of the 
uterus, and it is obviously undesirable to defer ovariotomy to a 
time when the ovarian influence has become considerable. 

The Immediate Effect op Spaying. 

The pig-keeper who has no experience of desexing sows has 
no idea of how little this serious operation affects the young 
animals. Tliey are quiet and depressed for a few hours, but 
having fasted for twenty-four hours before the operation they 
eat readily the small quantity of food which is allowed on 
the first day after spaying. The external wound is swollen for 
several days, and often looks red and angry, but the following 
table shows how little this affects their increase in live 
weight - 

^ Compiled and published by “ The Western Curei’s’ Association.” 
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Table l.~ Showing the immediate effect of Spaying, 



AKe 1 
on 
dat« 
of 1 
spay- 1 
1 

Days j 

i Weights on 

1 date of 

1 spaying 

j First weighings 

Litter ; 

^ No. of 
i days 
after 1 
spaying 

' Weights I Total increase; 

! Daily gain 


iSpayedj Open 

Spayedj 

Open Spayed 

i 

Open 

Spayed Open 


Piga of uoknown age, 


A 


21-5 

36-6 

H 

25'5 

39-5 

4-0 

4-0 

030 

0-30 

B 


280 

25-5 

14 

30 6 

30-0 

2'5 

4-6 

0-18 

0-52 

c 


200 

290 

13 

34-5 

33 5 

5 '6 

4-6 

0-42 

0-36 

C 


26 '0 

27 0 

13 

30'6 

31-5 

4-6 

45 

0-36 

0-36 

c 

1 

290 

330 

13 

31-5 

38-5 

25 

5 -5 

020 

0-42 

D 


200 

18-5 

13 

270 

21-6 

70 

30 

0-54 

0'22 

D 

J 

18-5 

17-6 

13 

23-5 

21'5 

5'0 

40 

0-38 

0-30 

D 

\ 

17-0 

16'0 

13 

18'5 

I7'5 

1-5 

2-5 

0-11 

0-20 



1890 

2010 


221-5 

233 6 

325 

32-5 



Young pigs- 










E 

48 

27-0 1 

1 27-0 j 

8 1 

' 33-0 

35-0 

6-0 

80 

j 0-75 

1 1-00 

E 

48 

23-0 ; 

20-0 

8 1 

' 30-0 , 

24-0 

7-0 , 

4 0 

0-87 j 

' 0-50 

F 

52 

220 

21 ‘0 

! 36 i 

230 

24-0 

1-0 

30 

003 1 

009 

F 

52 

21-0 

25'0 

36 ; 

29 0 

36-0 

8-0 

iro 

0-22 1 

1 0 30 

G 

51 

20'0 

18-0 1 

35 ; 

27-0 

19-0 

70 

10 

0-20 1 

' 0 03 

G 

61 

17-0 

18-0 

36 

21 ’0 

270 

4'0 

9-0 

0-11 1 

1 0-26 

G 

48 

230 

220 

35 

35-0 

310 

I2’0 

90 

0-34 ! 

0-26 

H 

48 

19-0 

18*0 

35 

290 

220 

lO'O 

40 

0-29 ■ 

0 -n 

H 

48 

20-0 

20 0 

35 

28-0 

28'0 

8-0 

8-0 

0-23 , 

0-23 



1920 

189-0 

- 

265-0 

2460 

63'0 

57-0 


- 


Older pigs. 


K 

116 

60'0 

S7'0 

57 

140-0 

1260 

80-0 

690 

1-4 

K 

116 

60-0 

66-0 

57 

124 0 

128-0 

74-0 

73-0 

1'3 

M 

94 

42 0 

44-0 

38 

72-0 

84-0 

30-0 

40-0 

0-8 

M 

94 

35-0 

33-0 

38 

60-0 

620 

25 0 

29-0 

0'68 



187-0 

189-0 

1 


396-0 , 

! 400-0 i 

! j 

209-0 

211-0 i 


Total 


568-0 

679-0 j 

~ 

872-5 1 

879-5 j 

j 304-5 

L__. 

300-5 ' 

- 


* These pigs were bought in as weaned ; no accurate age could be ascer- 
tained, They Taried from eight to ten weeks. 


Feeding Trials. 

As far as the farmer is conceraed the problem of the 
feeding pen was most important. ■ This part of the investigation 
proved troublesome. We determined to put up pairs of sows, 
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that is to say that for every bow operatetl upon in the onlinary 
course of our farm work we left one of the same litter of as 
near as possible the same weight, and if in the course of the 
‘trial one or other went wrong we withdrew the pair of pigs 
from the experiment. In the first stages of this work we had 
unfortunately to buy in litters of pigs from all over the 
country. This led to an outbreak of swine-fever, which, 
though delaying us six months, was eradicated. But worse, 
swine-erysipelas was brought in by a Utter from a neighbouring 
farm, and this has been a constantly recurring trouble. Many 
pairs and several whole pens under trial have had to be 
discarded through this disease, which is most insidious. 

We are, however, able to give in Table 11, below the 
t results obtained with thirty pairs. Needless to emphasise, the 
spayed sows had been treated in every way exactly the same as 
had the open ones except as regards the operation. 


Table II. 


SjMyed 

sowe 

No, 

Age 

when 

flpayed 

Days 

Weight 

spaying 

Live 

weigtit 

when 

killed 

CaiCiflfi 

weight 

Percent- 
age of 
carctas 
to live 
weight 

Open 

sowg 

No, 

Weiglit 

when 

follow 

spayed 

l.ivB 

weight 

when 

killed 

Oarcaas 

weight 

Pi'i'oent- 
age of 
carcass 

1(1 live 
weight 

1 S 

55 

16 

309 

157 

75-0 

1 

12 

196 

147 

75-0 

zs 

60 

30 

187 

144 

77-0 

2 

21 

217 

160 

73'2 

3S 

78 

11 

208 

158 

76'0 

3 

11 

166 

119 

71-8 

45 

82 

14 

226 

170 

75-2 

4 

15 

235 

164 

69-5 

5S 

82 

12 

200 

130 

750 

5 

11 

227 

164 

72-2 

es 

82 

31 

182 

131 

72-0 

6 

19 

192 

147 

70-5 

10 s 

56 

23 

228 

178 

78-0 

10 

25 

240 

178 

74-0 

118 

56 

39 

229 

177 

m 

11 

29 

249 

191 

76-6 

12 8 

56 

29 

254 

182 

71-7 

12 

33 

212 

154 

73'0 

13 S 

56 

26 

274 

212 

77-2 

13 

27 

220 

168 

760 

14 8 

116 

50 

200 

133 

66'4 

14 

57 

200 

145 

735 

15 8 

116 

60 

215 

154 

71-3 

15 

55 

184 

138 

75'0 

16 8 

49 

27 

231 

186 

BO'O 

16 

27 

200 

163 

81-5 

17 8 

49 

23 

249 

204 

82-0 

17 

20 

184 

139 

76-1 

IBS 

52 

21 

278 

216 

78-0 

18 

21 

182 

143 

78-4 

19 8 

52 

22 

238 

183 

77-0 

19 

25 

283 

220 

78-0 

20 S 1 

61 

20 

233 

178 

76-1 

30 

19 

210 

156 

74-2 

228 1 

54 , 

23 

248 

190 

76*8 

23 

22 

236 

180 

76-2 

23 S 

64 

19 

228 

175 

76-5 

23 

20 

195 

146 

750 

24 S 

55 

21 

183 

141 

77-1 

24 

21 

200 

154 

77-0 

25 S 

61 

21 

255 

197 

77-3 

25 

21 

203 

160 

74-8 

20 8 

63 

22 

227 

172 

75-7 

26 

27 

189 

145 

78-5 

27 S i 

61 

1 23 

236 

135 

77-7 

27 

23 

178 

139 

73-3 

28 S 

55 

20 

186 

145 

76-7 

28 

20 

212 

185 

78-0 

30S 

58 

25 

175 

133 

75-4 

SO 

24 

194 

144 

74-0 

31 S 

57 

27 

176 

129 

73-S 

31 

23 

178 

136 

70-4 

32S 

54 

30 

230 

177 

70-8 

32 

27 

195 

143 

73-3 

S3S 

54 

24 

192 

146 

75-6 

33 

24 

172 

124 

73-1 

US 

56 

26 

228 

171 

750 

34 

32 

194 

U7 

75-7 

35S 

57 

22 

178 

135 

75-8 

35 

27 

184 

137 

74-4 

Total . 

- 

7.34 

6.5U 

5,008 

- 

- 

738 

6,124 

4,-596 

- 

Average 

- 

24’46 

219-4 

166-9 

76-0 

- 

24-6 

204-1 

1532 

76-0 
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It will be seen from the table that the thirty spayed sows 
had on the average each gained 15'3 lb. more than the open 
ones, or 7 '5 per cent. It will be further seen that the spayed 
sows were on the average 1 per cent, better in carcass weight.' 
Put in other words the average spayed sow was a pig weighing 
219’4 lb. live weight, and yielded 169 Ib. of pork, whereas 
the open sow weighed 204-1 lb. and yielded 153-2 lb. of pork, 
the difference in favour of the spayed sow being 16-7 lb. of 
pork or over ID per cent, more meat.^ 

Notwithstanding the great variability in individual pigs, we 
venture to express the opinion that this result is emphatic, for 
not only is the number of animals considerable but the greatest 
precaution was taken in every case throughout the whole life 
of the pigs to insure that each animal in a pair received identical 
treatment in every possible respect. 

Cost op Increase in Food. 

We can give no definite opinion upon this matter. We are 
inclined to think that the extra weight is gained at the expense 
of some extra food. The question is not very easy to decide. 
We were about to put the matter to a very thorough test w^hen 
war broke out and our piggeries were requisitioned for military 
purposes. 

Breed. 

In the course of these investigations Large and Middle 
Whites, Large Blacks, Berkshires and crosses had to be used, 
and were constantly operated upon. The operator found the 
long flat-sided animal the easiest subject, but we could not 
notice that the short, thick pigs suffered more than any others. 

Disturbance Factor. 

In the few trials in which this point was tested we got no 
result, but as many of these trials happened to he ones in 
which some unsatisfactory occurrence interfered with the 
experiment our data are insufficient to allow us to form any 
definite opinion. 

SuMHART OP Conclusions. 

The black pigment so often found in the mammary area of 
BOWS belonging to coloured breeds is in no way related to 
sexual changes occurring during the period of heat or oestrus. 
On the other hand it is closely similar to, or identical with, the 
pigment of the hair, and is consequently harmless. It follows 

^'The majority of tlitsse pigs were about seven months old at the time of 
slaughter. In a few cases a store period was given, but the spayed sows 
gained no appreciabie advantage in weight by postponing the slaughter. 
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that the heavy losaes sustained by bacon manufacturers owing 
to the presence of this pigment have been incurred unneces- 
sarily, and that any objection to seedy-cut that may continue 
in the future will be the result of either ignorance or prejudice. 
It is noteworthy that pigment of the kind described is never 
found ill white pigs. 

Experiments have shown that the results of ovariotomy are 
such as to justify the operation being carried out for com- 
mercial purposes, since spayed sows tend to feed better and 
fatten faster than open or unoperated ones. Moreover, it has 
been ascertained that those cases in which sows which were 
supposed to have been spayed have behaved as though they 
were open are the result of faulty operating. Lastly, it has 
been pointed out that the removal of the ovaries is the only 
essential part of the operation. 


In conclusion we desire to tender our thanks to all those 
who have helped us in this investigation. To the proprietors 
of Messrs. C. & T. Harris & Co., Ltd., the Central Wiltshire 
Bacon Co., Ltd., the Lunmow Flitch Bacon Co., Ltd., and the 
Herts, and Beds. Co-operative Bacon Co., Ltd., we are indebted 
for the numerous facilities they have placed at onr disposal in 
their respective factories. In particular we would like, to 
mention the kind help we have received from Mr. John Harris, 
of Caine; Mr. F. Reynolds, of Devizes; and Mr, Hasler, of 
Dunniow, as well as to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs. 
Beazley, Millar, Whitaker and Welsh, officials of the above- 
mentioned companies. Mr. S. P. Drew, of the Glasnevin 
College, Dublin, has supplied us with interesting information 
about Irish pigs. Mr. Sanders Spencer has given us the 
benefit of bis special knowledge of swine husbandry ; and Mr. 
John Hammond, Mr. Russel) Beverley, and Mr. Philip Rolfe, 
Assistants in the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, and Mr. 
A. S, Burgess, Farm Bailiff, have afforded ns ready and 
valuable help at all stages of the work. To all of these we 
would express our gratitude. Lastly, we desire to record our 
thanks to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for contri- 
buting largely towards the expenses of the investigation by 
making us a special research grant from funds placed at their 
disposal for this purpose by the Development Commissioners. 

K. J. J. Mackenzie, 

F. H. A. Marshall. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 



WEEDS ON ARABLE LAND AND THEIR 
SUPPRESSION. 

The most casual inspection of the countryside shows clearly 
that plants, like animals, respond very readily to the conditions 
under which they happen to live, this response being evident 
in the different development of similar plants under varying 
conditions. Many factors play a part in determining growth, 
some of these being so closely connected that it is often difficult 
to separate one from the other when their effect upon the plant 
is being considered, The food supply, the nature and texture of 
the soil, the water supply, the amounts of light and heat avail- 
able during the different periods of life, the competition of one 
plant with another, the interference or neglect of man, all have 
a very direct influence upon plant life. The relative importance 
of these conditions varies with the species-while some plants 
will only grow satisfactorily on certain types of soil, such as 
clay or sand, others are indifferent in the matter ; while some 
are impatient of any excess of moisture, others do best in a 
very wet, almost water-logged, soil ; while some, as many 
grasses, grow happily in close contact with their fellows, as 
in a pasture, others refuse to develop properly unless they are 
isolated and free from all competition ; and while some wild 
plants attain a better development on soil which is under 
cultivation, others die out more or less rapidly from their 
native haunts as soon as there is any interference with their 
habitat by the hand of man. 

In the present paper we are concerned with those plants 
that are met with on land that is tilled, “ plough land ” or 
“arable land ” as distinguished from “ pasture and “meadow 
land." Ill spite of the constant movement of the soil certain 
plants or weeds always appear in addition to the cultivated 
crop, and these weeds create one of the great problems with 
which the farmer has to cope. It cannot be too fully recognised 
that the cultivated soil provides the very habitat in which the 
weeds delight, and that if they are left unchecked they are 
living under the very best conditions that they could possibly 
desire. Weeds make exactly the same demands upon the land 
as do the crops — they utilise food, water, air, light and space — 
and further, as the conditions are more natural for them than 
for the crops, they will get the upper hand if possible and do 
untold harm to the cultivated plants. “ One year’s seeding 
means seven years’ weeding” — i.e., it is not only that the 
present crop is likely to suffer, but also very great expense 
and trouble will be incurred in the near future because of the 
harvest of weeds arising from this year’s seeding. 
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Damage done by Weeds. 

The baleful effects of weeds are many and varied and the 
evil influence is exercised both upon the crop and the soil. 
The primary evil is that caused by their competition with the 
cultivated plants, which are usually of such a nature that they 
are very impatient of the presence of aliens. Pot experiments 
have shown that if two plants are grown in the place of one the 
development of each usually fails to reach its maximum, and 
sometimes one or other is most seriously injured if its neigh- 
bour holds the field successfully. The competition of weed 
with crop goes on both below and above ground, in the soil and 
in the air. Space, food, air and water in the soil are all limited, 
and the roots of the weeds ramifying underground make large 
demands upon all these essentials, so that the supply available 
for the crop is considerably curtailed, with the result that 
growth is checked to a greater or less extent. The presence of 
many weeds may greatly deplete the water supply, particularly 
in a dry season. Bach plant draws heavily upon the stores of 
water in the soil, and gives off large quantities into the air from 
its leaves, so that every weed means an unnecessary waste of 
water. If the land is clear a dry mulch ” can often be 
maintained by cultivation, whereby the soil moisture is largely 
conserved to the benefit or the crop. Above ground the weeds 
do harm by smothering and choking the crop ; their leaves arc 
usually numerous or large, and they overshadow the cultivated 
plants, robbing them of much of the sunlight that is absolutely 
necessary if good growth is to be made. 

"Weeds have also a directly injurious effect on the soil, and 
thus cause further indirect harm to the crop. This is because 
the weeds overshadow the soil, hindering the free access of 
rain, air and sunlight, all of which play their part in promoting 
those conditions which make for perfect growth. It is this 
action of the weeds upon the soil that makes a dirty fallow 
worse than useless. Even a bastard or short fallow is ex- 
ceedingly useful in improving the land if it be kept clean and 
free from weeds, but if all manner of plants are allowed to 
flourish nothing is gained, but much is lost by the continued 
exhaustion of the land. 

In addition to causing direct injury to the soil and to the 
crop, weeds add greatly to the expense of cultivation, as they 
cause a considerable increase in the time and labour involved 
in the various farm operations. 

Some weeds are specially obnoxious in ways peculiar to 
themselves - 

1. They may be of such a nature that they interfere with 
the working of farm machinery. Gornbine, black bindweed^ 
and cleavers form long stems which climb about among the 
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corn crops or trail along the ground, so that at harvest time 
they get mixed up with the binder, causing much delay in the 
cutting. The seed of the wild oat is covered with long hairs, 
and is also provided with a long twisted awn, so that in the 
threshing machine the seeds get matted together into great 
clumps, rendering it necessary to make frequent stoppages to 
enable the machinery to run freely. Indeed, a Wiltshire 
farmer has said that the ordinary couch, onion couch, and wild 
oat may be classed as A, B, C — awful, beastly, cursed — for the 



Fig. l.—Linum carthaticxim FlO. 2.— Allium vitieale (Wild Onion). 

(Purging Flax). ^ underground bulbil; c, 

Heads of aerial bulbiia two of which (d) 
have sprouted. 

wild oat is more cursed than anything else grown on a farm, for 
it spoils the crop, spoils the sample of corn, and gets into the 
threshiug machine parts till it blocks every outlet. 

2. In some cases trouble arises in the stack owing to heat- 
ing caused by such plants as combine, and considerable loss 
may be incurred unless special precautions are taken. 

3. A few weeds are poisonous, or at least very disagree- 
able, either in smell or taste. Most of these are associated 
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with pastures and meadow land, but a few occur on arable 
land. The corn cockle bears seeds which may cause poisoning 
jn stock or human beings, and which, if ground up into tlour, 
give the bread a dark colour and bitter taste. The wild onion 
(Fig. 2) occasionally appears in quantity, usually on very heavy 
land, the flowers are either interspersed with or replaced by 
bulbils which are very difficult to separate from the threshed 
corn, so that there is danger of them passing through the mill 
and giving the flour a pronounced flavour of garlic. The 
purging flax {Limm carthaticum) (Fig. 1) causes illness, or 
even death, to animals that have access to any quantity of it. 




FlO. 3.-mnanthut Critta-^alli (YbIIow FIQ. i,-CiL$cuta mropaea (Dodder) on 
* Rattle) on barley, clover. 

A, Points at which the Yellow Rattle is A, Twining stem attached to the clover 
attached to the barley roots. stem by suckers. 

Although this plant is rarely seen on plough land, it might 
possibly be seeded down in temporary pastures and so be 
introduced into hay. 

4. Parasitic plants are happily few in number, but they are 
able to do a great deal of damage if they get a hold under 
favourable circumstances. They attach themselves to the Kpots ' 
or stems of other plants by means of suckers dr haustoria, and 
instead of deriving their own nutriment from the soil and air, 
they rob their hosts of elaborated food material and drain their 
very life from them. Clover is very apt to be attacked in this 
way, as the dodder (Fig. 4) weaves its web over the plants 
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above Bending Buckera into its aerial sten& and often 

killing the plant altogether, while the broomrape (Fig. 5) 
fastens on to the roots and flourishes so well that the second 
cut of the clover is often completely ruined. Other ieguminoue 
plants, as lucerne and sainfoin, are also nilich affected by the 
broomrape, dbut as the latter is a late growing species the first 
crop usually escapes, while the second and later cuts may be 
most seriously damaged. 

The parasitic nature of hartsia (Fig. 6) is les^ well recog- 
nised, as it rarely occurs in sufficient quantity to do damage. 
This season a good deal has been present in a wheat crop at 
Hothamsted, and the intimate connection of the parasite with 
the crop plant was abundantly demonstrated. The connection 
is from root to root, and wheat pladts with hartsia at foot were 
weak in growth with few tillers. The peculiarity of this 
parasite is that sometimes it grows plentifully on the headlands 
and paths (where it probably attaches itself to various other 
grasses) without showing any inclination to invade an adjacent 
corn crop. 

The yellow rattle (Fig. 3) is very frequent on pastures, and 
although it is rare on arable land, it is capable of doing great 
damage if it does occur. It will attach itself to the roots of 
barley, and so weaken its host that little growth is possible, 
and the formation of ears is entirely prevented. Acres of land 
are occasionally infested in this way, and great loss of crop 
invariably results. 

Owing to their peculiar mode of living these parasitic plants 
can be satisfactorily dealt with provided seed formation is 
entirely prevented. Seeds are produced very abundantly, so 
that if- this endeavour be foiled the propagation of the plant 
is effectively hindered. 

Association of Weeds with Soils. 

For some years past surveys ha\e been made of the weeds 
of arable land in different parts of England, and it has been 
found that a considerable number of plants, probably from one 
to two hundred, occur under tillage conditions. Many of these, 
however, are merely local or OMasional in occurrence, those 
that are of actual significance ^ weeds being comparatively 
few, though so widely spread that it is evident that ploughed 
land forms an ideal habitat for them, providing exactly the 
circumstances that best suit these plants. It is very interesting 
to notice that many of these weeds are becoming more or less 
universal in distribution over the whole world. In many 
parts of Australia, Tasmania, and Canada, for instance, our 
common British weeds are quite unknown in the virgin country 
as yet untouched by cultivation. Directly such land comes 
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under the plough the native plants tend to disappear more or 
less completely^ as they resent interference, and many of oui* 
common weeds, as thistle, dock and fat hen, make their appear- 
ance. The seeds are evidently introduced with the crop s^ds, 
and they are able to take advantage of the very conditions 
which kill out the native plants. Some of these introduced 
weeds spread so rapidly that legislation has had to step in for 
their suppression, and in some colonies, as in Victoria, such 
weeds as thistles are “ proclaimed,” and must be kept in check 
under pain of prosecution. 

An interesting instance of the rapidity with which typical 
arable weeds establish themselves was seen this year at 
Hucknall Torkard in Nottinghamshire.^ Some pasture of old ^ 
»3tanding, on heavy clay soil, was ploughed up last year, and 
instead of being fallowed for a year was sown to oats, partly 
in October, partly in January. In those furrows in which the 
old turf had not been completely overturned or buried some 
of the typical pasture plants still survived, but over the greater 
part of the field — everywhere that the ploughing had been 
quite thorough — hardly any plants from the old pasture were 
to be seen, but quite a large population of typical arable weeds 
had already established themselves. Such weeds as charlock, 
sowthistle, fat hen, knotgrass, spurrey, willow-weed, black 
bindweed, and fumitory— all typical of plough land— were 
present in more or less abundance, while of the typical pasture 
plants only a few isolated specimens of bird’s foot trefoil, 
ragwort, daisy, and dandelion remained, so that the very 
conditions that killed out one set of plants provided the most 
favourable opportunity for another set of weeds to establish 
themselves. 

It is thus evident that to a great extent the mere conditions 
of cultivation determine which plants are likely to prove 
troublesome as weeds. The actual distribution and abundance 
of these weeds, however, depends largely upon the nature of 
the soil, with which the water supply is closely connected. It 
must be remembered that it is impossible to draw hard and fast 
lines between the different soils, that there is infinite variety, 
and that one type of soil may grade rapidly into another, some- 
times within the limits of a single field, while the varying 
amount of lime present has also a most important bearing upon 
the growth of crops and weeds. 

The relation between weeds and the soils on which they 
grow can only be determined by comparison of records from 
different districts, in order that a true estimate may be made of 
local peculiarities and variations. Surveys have been made in 
parts of Bedfordshire, Wiltshire, Bath district, Norfolk, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire, and sufficient information is no^ 
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available to permit of a certain balance being struck, which 
may possibly need modifying in the future if other districts 
are examined. 

Comparatively few weeds are definitely associated with a 
single type of soil, but when this does happen it is usually of 
much significance. The majority of weeds are to be found to 
some extent on most soils, but in many cases tlmy have such a 
preference for one type or aoother rhat they may be considered 
to be characteristic of a certain soil. Others are of universal 
distribution and are found everywhere, whether it be on sand, 
clay, loam, or chalk. While this broad distinction holds good, 
local peculiarities occur, so that a plant that is usually of wide 
distribution may be cofifined to or absent from a particular soil 
in a district, or may be so abundant as to be characteristic of 
some particular type of soil. The shepherd's needle will 
apparently grow on any soil, but it is characteristic of chalk in 
Wiltshire, absent from chalk in Norfolk, absent from sand in 
Bedfordshire, absent from peat in Nottinghamshire, while the 
field forget-me-not is never seen on sand in Notts, (being 
chiefly found on heavy soils), whereas in Norfolk it ia usually 
found on sand, and in Wiltshire it is confined to chalk. 
Although chickweed, horsetail and shepherd's purse are really 
universal in distribution, yet in Nottinghamshire the two 
former are more common on the heavier soils, while the latter 
is more frequent on light soils such as sand and gravel. Many 
other instances could be cited, but with due reservation on 
account of these local differences the commoner arable weeds 
can be classified according to the soils they frequent. 

1. Some of the most common and troublesome weeds are 
indifferent to the soil variations, a fact wliich largely accounts 
for the unenviable position they hold in the farmer’s estimation. 
Curled dock, creeping thistle, mayweed {Matricaria inodor a\ 
knotgrass, shepherd’s purse, chickweed, horsetail, ivy-leaved 
speedwell, couch grass, and groundsel occur everywhere, and 
the willow weed only seems to be absent from chalk. Of the 
less common weeds the following are noticeable : wild radish, 
broad-leaved dock, dandelion, shepherd’s needle, poor man’s 
weather glass, mouse-ear chickweed, white campion, ribwort 
plantain, and wall speedwell ; the hemp nettle ia found on all 
soils but chalk. 

2. Some weeds, although of general distribution, are more 
closely associated with certain soils, without being really 
characteristic of them. 

(a) Weeds that are more general on medium and heavy 
land : Common orache (A triplex patula, often confused with 
the true fat hen, Chenopodium album), charlock, bindweed, 
com buttercup, creeping buttercup, sowthistle, coltsfoot, 
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annual meadow-grass. The wild mint is found on any soil, 
but is really more of a true denizen of heavy soil. 

(b) Weeds that are more general on Ughler soils and sand: 
creeping twitch, fat hen, fumitory, black bindweed, small nettle, 
parsley breakstone. The wild pansy is also found on most soils, 
but is usually much more confined to very light an<l chalky 
soils. 

3. The plants that are characteristic of heavy loam and 
clay are few in number and are iienally sparse in distribution. 
The flora of such soils is usually made up of the more 
universal weeds, with only occasional representatives peculiar 
to the soil, the only plant that seems to occur in appreciable 
quantity under ordinary circumstances being cleavers. The 
other heavy land plants are dwarf sj)urge, greater plantain, 
nipplewort, silverweed, bartsia, black bent, and hogweed. 

4. The weeds characteristic of very light and sandy land 
have a distinct character of their own, as there are a few plants 
which only flourish on such soils and which flourish exceedingly 
if opportunity offers. On land that is not deficient in chalk the 
poppy (Papaver Phoeas and P. duhinm) grows luxuriantly, 
particularly on sand and gravel, where it is frequently the 
dominant weed. Most sand land, however, is more or less 
deficient in lime content. Wliere this is the case the charac- 
teristic weeds are usually spurrey, sheep sorrel, annual knawel 
(Scleranthus an?iuus) and occasionally on damper soil the com 
marigold {Ch)‘ysanthemiwi segelnrn). The last named plant 
occurs very plentifully on the damper parts of the Bagahot 
sands, near Woking, and also in some parts of the Trent valley, 
while spurrey shows its preference for acid soil conditions by 
its prevalence on the acid plots at Woburn. Although a large 
number of other weeds occur they are all more or less alien 
and are utterly dominated by the plants mentioned, which form 
a most characteristic flora. Field alkanet, stork’s bill, silver 
hairgrass and cudweed (Filago germanica) are closely associated 
with sand, while white mustard, corn chamomile, small poppy, 
soft crane’s bill, and petty spurge frequent the light loams in 
addition to sand. 

5. The weed flora of chalk soils is very indeterminate, as 
so many species that are apparently characteristic of chalk in 
one neighbourhood prove to be generally distributed elsewhere, 
and also plants that are altogether absent from chalk in some 
places are quite prevalent on it in others. A very great variety 
of weeds occur on chalk lands, but the association of the weeds 
with the soil is not constant nor clearly defined. Many of the 
weeds commonly found on sandy land are of usual occurrence 
on chalk, with, of course, the exception of the lime-hating 
spurrey, sheep sorrel, knawel, and corn marigold. The factors 
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governing the distribution of weeds on the chalk soils are at 
present imperfectly understood, and it rather looks as though 
the weed flora on the chalk may be more or less peculiar to the 
different districts, the composition varying with the locality. 
At any rate, it is impossible at present to earmark species as 
characteristic of chalk, other than those which occur on the 
calcareous sands. 

Ill some places soils occur that are somewhat unusual in type. 
Of special interest in this connection is the Carr soil, which is 
a peculiar woody peat, quite different from the ordinary fibrous 
peat. Ever ton Carr, in Nottinghamshire, provides a good 
instance of such woody peat under arable conditions. The 
weeds are less varied than on most other soils, but those 
that are typical of damp and sour soil flourish well, spurrey, 
willow-weed, and sheep sorrel occurring in quantity. Hemp 
nettle, wild pansy, and fat hen are also much at home, but 
otherwise only about a dozen other weeds occur, and these 
in small numbers. It is probable that the peculiar nature 
of the soil encourages a few species, but makes an effective 
bar against most of the typical weeds of ploughed land. 

Habits of Growth op Weeds. 

The great majority of plants occurring as arable weeds are 
either annuals or perennials — annuals^ in which the whole life 
cycle from the germination of the seed to the production of 
fresh seed is completed within the compass of a single season, 
perennials , in which the same plant lives on from year to year 
by means of persistent underground organs. Very few weeds 
belong to the third class of biennials^ in which germination 
and vegetative growth take place in one season, flowering and 
fruit formation occurring in the second year, and even these 
few weeds are scarce or of local distribution. This is accounted 
for by the cultural conditions, as only those plants flourish 
which are able to pass safely, either as seeds or as persistent 
underground parts, through the time.s of upheaval caused by 
ploughing and cultivation. 

The very worst farm weeds are fairly evenly distributed 
between the annuals and perennials, but the greater number 
of weeds of all sorts are annuals. These depend for their 
propagation upon seeds alone, ami for these plants success 
in weed life is determined by their adaptability in the matter 
of seed production. All the annual weeds that are a serious 
menace to the farmer produce great quantities of seed. Such 
weeds as fat hen, knotgrass, black bindweed, charlock, poppy, 
spnrrey, and speedwell are practically nothing but storehouses 
of seed when flowering is over and maturity is reached. The 
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great aim in life of these plants is seed production, and in most 
cases they readily adapt themselves to attain their object. If 
the weather is unfavourable, or other circumstances threaten 
perfect development, the whole energy of the plant is thrown 
into the one task of producing flower and seed, at the 
expense of the vegetative organs. This done, further effort is 
unnecessary and the plant dies. In this way the most stunted 
little plants, perhaps only half an inch high, are found to 
contribute their quota to the total output of seed. In some 
cases the life of the weed is normally very short, seed 
production being hastened on as rapidly as possible. The 
ivy leaved speedwell begins to germinate in February or March, 
starts flowering almost immediately, and often seeds have been 
ripened and shed and the plants themselves have died and 
practically disappeared by June. Fumitory also tends to seed 
and die out early, especially if conditions are somewhat 
unfavourable. The seeds of these annual plants are not only 
able to germinate readily when opportunity offers, but some 
of them are able to retain their power of growth for many 
years when necessary. If they are buried too deeply in the 
soil growth is impossible, but when they are brought to the 
surface by cultivation their vitality is but little impaired and 
they germinate freely. Charlock seeds are proverbially long 
lived, and it is certain that they can endure being buried for 
many years, though some of the statements as to the actual 
leu’gth of time must be accepted with reserve. In certain 
districts the idea prevails that charlock will always appear 
if fresh land is ploughed up, even if it has been under pasture 
for hundreds of years ; also the deep lying subsoil thrown out 
of new wells is frequently said to be a favourite haunt of 
charlock. It is, however, certain that when pasture of about 
thirty years’ standing is ploughed up, or when arable fields are 
cultivated a little more deeply than usual, charlock sometimes 
makes its appearance, occasionally in great quantity, even 
though it is normally absent from the fields. Poppy seeds 
sometimes behave in the same way on favourable soils. It 
occasionally happens that large quantities of a weed, hitherto 
insignificant, make their appearance in certain seasons, and 
it is conunonly stated that this is associated with extra deep 
cultivation which has brought a harvest of buried seeds to the 
surface, but although a great body of verbal evidence may 
be obtained, reliable experimental results are not available, 
so that the behaviour of buried weed seeds under normal 
conditions of cultivation is not definitely or accurately known. 

The life history of these annual weeds provides a clue to 
the most satisfactory way of eradicating them from farm land. 
Seed production must be hindered in any way possible and the 
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soil must be depleted of its stores of buried seeds as opportunity 
offers. Thorough ploughing, followed by surface cultivation 
at the right time will give command over most of the annual 
pests. The seeds should be allowed to germinate but not to 
begin to dower, as flowering and seeding go on more or less 
simultaneously. If the surface soil is kept moving the 
numbers of seeds in the soil will be gradually lessened by 
germination, but the young plants will not have opportunity 
to form fresh seed to make good the deficiency. Special 
methods of treatment are sometimes adopted, which will be 
dealt with later. 



FlO. 7 —Convolvulus arvensii (Bindweed). Fia. 8 .— critjiuf (Curled Dock.), 

A, Creeping underground stem ; B. Bud thick perennial root, 

in Kxil of acale leaf. 

The perennial weeds present a much greater problem to the 
farmer than do the annuals. On the whole the most trouble- 
some species, as thistle, coltsfoot, dock, bindweed, (Fig, 7), 
horsetail (Fig. 9), and twitch are much more general in 
distribution, not being so localised upon certain types of soil 
as are some of the worst annuals like poppy and apurrey. The 
perennials live on from year to year by means of persistent 
underground parts, which may either be specially (ieveloped 
roots, in dock (Fig. 8), or stems modified in various ways, 
as in couch, coltsfoot, and horsetail. In such plants as the 
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coiich (Fig, 11) these underground stems are long, thin and 
white, bearing scale leaves. They creep along below the 
surface of the ground, and in the early part of the year throw 
up the typical green shoots into the sunlight. In other cases, 
as coltsfoot (Fig, 10), the subterranean stems or rhizomes are 
much thicker and run straight down into the soil as far as 
possible, and then, if a subsoil unsuitable for growth is reached, 
they turn along at an angle and run more or less parallel to the 



Fio, ^.—EquitHum ariKiuie (Horsetail). ^ Flo. IQ—TutiiUtqo'iFarfara (Coltsfoot). 

A.Branchiug umiergroiind stern ; B,Bud A, Branching underground stemj B, 
in asil of stale leaf. Scale leaves ; C, Bud ; D, Bud just elon- 

gating; E, Boots. 

surface of the soil, but deep down in it. Coltsfoot may run for 
several feet in this way. In a specimen at Rothamsted nearly 
four feet of stem was dug up, and the rhizome was still about a 
quarter of an inch across at the point of severance. During the 
growing season this plant sends two distinct kinds of shoots 
above ground, those which appear first bearing flowers only, the 
later ones producing leaves and not flowers. As a general rule, 
however, the perennials form only one type of aerial shoot 
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which bears both leaves and flowers, as in bindweed and 
thistle. 

The great function of the subterranean parts is to carry tlie 
plant on from one year to another, and to this end they are 
specially adapted to serve as storehouses of food material. 
During the summer more plant food is formed by the green 
leaves than is needed to nourish the plant at the time, and the 
excess is carried down and stored below ground. When winter 
comes the green shoots die away and the plant rests for a time. 
With the spring, active life is renewed, and the stored-up food 
is utilised to develop new shoots which rise up above ground 



Fig. 1\—Tritlcum repeng (Coucli grass). Fig. J2.—A7-rhenathrrum avenaceum van 

A, Underground stem; B, Scale leaf , (Onion Couch), 

with bud in axil ; 0, Bud just elongating ; A, Knotted underground stem ; B, Scale 
D, Boots. leave-) ; C, Boots. 

to begin the whole cycle again. The underground shoots are 
often provided with small scale leaves and buds, so that even 
if they are detached from the parent plants, as happens in 
ploughing and cultivating, each little piece is able to strike 
out for itself and establish a new plant, a fact which makes 
the extermination of these weeds a matter of peculiar dilficulty. 
But, unfortunately, the perennial weeds have two strings to 
their bow, as they form seed more or less freely, often rivalling 
the annual plants in its abundance. Thistles, coltsfoot, dock, 
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sowthistle, all form nanierous seeds, which are, moreover, 
specially adapted for distribution, as they are provided with 
small wings or parachutes of fine silky hairs, by means of 
which they are carried far and wide by the wind. It is some- 
times said that thistle seeds will not germinate and grow, but 
this is not the case. In an experiment on the vitality of buried 
seeds carried out this summer thistle seed germinated in soil 
taken from four inches below the surface. The probable origin 
of the popular idea is in the fact that many of the thistle heads 
fail to set their seed, but a certain proportion of seed is formed 
and will start into growth under favourable circumstances, so 
that it is exceedingly dangerous to trade on this belief and to 
allow the thistles to flower freely. 

» Whereas with the annual weeds everything turns on the 
successful production of large numbers of seeds, which are 
usually scattered more or less in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the parent plant, with the perennials various contingencies 
are provided for, and failure in seed production does not 
necessarily result in the disappearance of the species. 

It is necessary fully to understand the life history of these 
perennials if war is to be successfully waged against them. 
Good growth of green shoots is essential if a stifficient supply 
of food is to be stored up over the winter, so usually these 
plants devote the early part of the season to pushing ahead 
with strong green stems and leaves, making as lusty growth 
as is possible. After some long period of vegetative growth, 
flowers and seeds are formed, and then the shoots begin to die 
down. There is not the same haste to form seeds as is shown 
by the annuals, because it is not so vitally important to the 
existence of the future plants. Coltsfoot is a great exception 
among the perennials in that seed production is completed 
before the leafy shoots begin to show above ground. 

Successful procedure against perennial plants depends very 
largely upon the advantage that is taken of their mode of life. 
Seed production must be prevented and an attempt must be 
made to get rid of the underground parts, either by removal or 
starvation. Ilocks and other weeds that form a strong, simple 
tap root can be pulled or dug up bodily from the soil of arable 
fields, with little danger of leaving stumps that will grow again, 
so that if seeding is not allowed, a clearance can be made if 
sufficient labour is available. The weeds with long under- 
ground stems are far more difficult to deal with effectively. 
Obviously, no seed fonnation must be allowed, but this is not 
sufficient. If the green shoots are left to grow well on into 
the season, even though no flowering occurs, stores of food 
materials are being passed down below ground, so that even 
though the shoots be cut off at this time, no exhaustion of the 
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underground stem is achieved. If, however, the shoots are 
allowed to make a fair start above ground at the expense of the 
stored up food, and are then cut off fairly early in the season, 
there is no time for the food store to be replenished, and if the 
new shoots that spring up are persistently kept under, the 
plants will gradually die out from lack of the stores necessary 
to carry them through the winter. Ploughing and harrowing 
provide opportunities for removing much of the underground 
parts, which are cut up and brought to the surface. It should 
be remembered that small pieces can grow into fresh plants, 
and also that the rhizomes are remarkably resistent to adverse 
circumstances and will often withstand desiccation and frost in 
a most unexpected manner, so that the removal and destruction 
of the ploughed-up weeds should be as thorough as possible if 
a real clearance is to be made. 

Treatment op Specially Obnoxious Weeds. 

The arable weeds of this country that are more or less 
generally distributed include about 150 — 200 different species, 
but of these only about twenty are in themselves a serious 
menace to the farmer, though a few others are of local signifi- 
cance.^ The weed surveys have shown that the campaign 
against weeds is often specially directed against individual 
species rather than against the weeds as a whole, as in the 
attempted eradication of the worst pests the less harmful plants 
are automatically kept in check. 

Special attention and individual treatment are afforded to 
the following weeds, which often threaten the very existence 
of the crops if they are allowed to get the upper hand. 

Charlock or Ketlock . — Several plants are classed under this 
heading, all being varieties of mustard or cabbage. White 
mustard {Brassioa alba) and charlock proper [Brassica 
arvensis) are the most frequently found, but sxnooth-leaved 
charlock {Brassica campesiris) and black mustard {Brassica 
nigra) occur locally. The seed retains its vitality for a long 
period, so that even if a field is apparently cleared the weed 
may reappear after a lapse of several years if the land is 
ploughed rather more deeply so as to bring the seed to the 


^ Twitch [Agrodii st^lmifera)^ common, orache [Atriplex ]}atula)^c\iQ,xioc^^ 
fat hen, creeping tliLstle, bindweed, horsetail, poppy, knot weed, black bind- 
weed, sheep’s Borrel, curled dock, groundsel, spurrey, sowthistle, chick weed, 
couch (Friticttw r«jye«3), ivydcaved speedwell {Veronica heder<Bfolia\ large 
field speedwell (V. tourTiefortii), and coltsfoot make up the twenty. 
Shepherd’s purse, wild carrot, fumitory, cleavers, white campion, annual 
meadowgrass, creeping buttercup, annual koawel (Scleranthm annuns), and 
false oat {Arrkemtherum avemceum^ var. bulbomm) are occasionally of local 
significance. 
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aurface. Even on badly infested land, charlock is rarely 
plentiful in autumn sown corn, as the crop gets an early start 
and hinder the development of the weed, but spring sown 
crops are liable to contain much of it, as the weeds are able to 
get a fair start free from the competition of the crop. It is a 
good practice to work the land as early as possible, leave it for 
a month, and then to work it again before seeding, to kill out 
the weed seedlings that have sprung up. Hoeing and hand 
pulling from among the crop will help to keep down charlock, 
but the most effective ,Avay of dealing with it is to spray with 
^ solutions of copper and iron sulphate. Charlock is very 
susceptible to the action of these poisons when they are applied 
as a fine spray, and as they are retained by the rough surface 
of the leaves the plants are readily killed, given favourable 
circumstances. Spraying, to be surely effective, needs to be 
done in fine weather, as if much rain follows too soon after the 
operation the poison is washed off and the weeds remain 
unharmed or only slightly injured. Cereal crops are not hurt 
by the spray unless it is too strong, as the long narrow leaves 
are able to throw the poison off instead of holding it as the 
charlock does. Generally speaking it is best to spray charlock 
when it is quite small, as the young plants are tender and 
more easily killed, and the crop is less fully developed and is 
able easily to overcome any slight check that may ensue. If 
early treatment is impossible or unsuccessful owing to rain, 
late spraying may meet with success. In an instance brought 
to the writer’s notice a field of very advanced charlock in full 
flower was sprayed in mid- July with a solution of 1 part 
copper sulphate in 25 parts water. The following day the 
leaves were killed, though the flowers looked as gay as ever, 
but within a week the plants were dead in spite of heavy rains 
which followed the spraying. The smooth-leaved charlock, 
which also occurred in some abundance, was only crippled, not 
killed, as the smooth waxy leaves were able to throw off much 
of the poison. Incidentally, such weeds as thistles, speedwell, 
and coltsfoot were much damaged, while fat hen remained 
unhurt. 

Coltsfoot {Tussilago ^ar/ara).— Many people fail to realize 
that the leaves and flowers of this plant are connected with one 
another, as the flowers appear so early in the year and die 
away before the leaves develop. Consequently the seeds are 
allowed to ripen and the weed gets far more widely distributed 
than would otherwise be the case. Coltsfoot is troublesome to 
deal with on account of the very strong development of the 
underground stems, which run so deep and for such long 
distances that it is difficult to get them out of the soil in the 
ordinary course of farm operations. The opinion is generally 
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held that wherever coltsfoot is present in any quantity the 
crop suffers badly and may even be billed out. At first sight 
this seems to be due to the fact that the broad flat leaves of the 
coltsfoot, pressed close to the ground, smother out all other 
plants within their radius. This is undoubtedly the case with 
spring sown crops, but further inquiry shows that the injury 
also occurs with certain autumn sown crops which are well 
forward before the coltsfoot leaves appear at all. There is no 
satisfactorj' explanation of this, but it may be that the lusty 
growth of this plant makes such demands upon the soil that 
the latter is greatly impoverished, so that the crop grown on 
the same area is short of food and suffers from semi-starvation, 
even when the coltsfoot leaves are not visible. No satisfactory 
method of eradication is known — it is best kept under by 
keeping the soil moving by surface cultivation. It might be 
possible to starve it out gradually if the tops could be cut off as 
they developed, so as to exhaust the underground stem, but the 
cereal crops are usually too big to work with the hoe just at 
the critical time, so that this method cannot often be put into 
practice. It is, however, possible to prevent seeding by cutting 
off the flower heads as soon as they appear in February or 
March. 

Lock^Curled dock {Rumex crispus), and Broad-leaved 
dock {Rwnex obtusifolius ). — The curled dock is very wide- 
spread in distribution, the broad dock being more local as an 
arable weed, though it is very common in waste places. Both 
plants are frequently spread by manures, especially when night 
soil or town manure are used. If town manure is bought in 
the autumn and clamped over the winter there is less danger of 
introducing weeds, as many of the seeds present in the manure 
are destroyed by incipient germination due to the heating of 
the clamp, or are poisoned by the ammonia generated in the 
heap. It is also possible that the seeds lie dormant in the soil 
and may be turned up by extra deep ploughing. Hoeing and 
cultivating for these weeds are worse than useless, for the 
underground parts are left and simply shoot up again at a 
later date. Docks should be hand pulled or grubbed out, so as 
to remove them bodily from the land. The common practice 
is to draw the docks, to throw them into heaps by the hedges 
at the sides of the fields and to leave them there to rot. As the 
docks are usually in bud cr even flower before they are drawn 
this is a most harmful practice, as the plants continue to grow 
to some extent at the expense of their stout rootstocks, and 
ripen their seeds, thus defeating the very object it was desired 
to attain. Docks should be collected in heaps and burnt to 
avoid danger of seeding, the ashes being spread on the land 
afterwards. 
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Fat Hen. — Two distinct weeds are sometimes classed under 
this head, fat hen proper {Chenopodium album) and common 
orache {Atriplex patula). It is sometimes erroneously thought 
that the spreading plants of oi-ache are merely fat hen that has 
been injured or cut o£E at an early stage and that has developed 
spreading shoots in consequence. Fat hen as an arable weed is 
usually fairly small, up to eight inches high, but sometimes in 
favourable situations it will grow into great bushy plants three 
feet high, with stems an inch or more across. It is usually not 
so plentiful as to be of great significance, but in some places it is 
a very harmful weed. Sometimes if it be allowed to get ahead 
of the farmer and to grow up rank and strong, it not only 
injures the crop with which it is associated but also damages 
the succeeding one ; apparently it has a very exhausting effect 
on the land if it is present in quantity. In other places the 
injury seems to be confined to the associated crop. As the 
weed is an annual it can easily be dealt with in the ordinary 
course of cultivation, by ploughing first and then working the 
land when the seedlings have started into growth. 

Poppy {variom species of Papaver). This is a troublesome 
weed on very light or sandy land on which a fair supply of 
lime is available. The seeds tend to lie dormant and to come 
to the surface with deeper ploughing. Spring cultivation will 
kill out many of the seedlings and applications of salt are 
sometimes useful. On a farm visited near Worksop, on soil of 
a gravelly type, half a ton per acre of salt is applied to wheat at 
the end of March or the beginning of April and harrowed in 
twice, and is said to be very effective as a means of getting rid 
of the poppies. 

Spurrey {Spergula arvensis). This is characteristic of 
light sandy land with a deficiency of lime — it is rare to find 
fields with an abundance both of poppy and spurrey, on 
account of the difference in the lime requirement of the plants. 
Spurrey tends to grow so plentifully that it carpets the ground 
and smothers the crop more or less effectually. Unless the 
crop gets a fair start over the weed it stands a poor chance of 
making good growth. Deep ploughing (9 inches) in winter 
cleans the sandy land well, and spring cultivation will prevent 
much seed production. Judicious applications of lime will 
often help to keep the spurrey within bounds, even thoagh it 
may not be wise or profitable to apply sufficient lime really to 
eradicate the weed. 

Oretping thistle (Girtium arvense). This is one of the 
most widespread of weeds, -being as abundant on pastures as on 
irable fields. The prevention of seeding and starvation of 
underground stems will gradually eradicate thistles from 
mltivated land, though they are very tenacious of life and 
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reassert theizuselyes if hostile operations slacken. Deep plough- 
ing in winter allows the frost to kill out much of the under- 
ground stem, and if the land is well worked in the spring 
much can be removed from the soil. In some cases if the 
weed is very prevalent it is well to plough three or four times 
in a season and to follow up the ploughing by persistent 
spudding of the thistle shoots as they appear. In very bad 
cases, and on pastures, cutting with a lawn mower seems to be 
effective in killing the plants. During the growing season 
thistles should be constantly spudded out to avoid any 
possibility of flowering. 

Twitch and Gouch , — Various plants are known under these 
names, any grass that spreads over the surface of the ground 
being called twitch in the locality in which it occurs. The 
most common of these are couch {Triticum 7'epens) and twitch 
{Agrostis atolonifera). The former is supplied with creeping 
underground stems which send up green shoots, and the latter 
has much finer stems which creep along either above ground 
or just below the suface. The methods of eradication are 
various, anything and everything is done which will help to 
get rid of these weeds, as they are exceedingly troublesome. 
After ploughing the weed is collected with the harrows, gathered 
up by tools, handpicked,, cleared off the land at all costs. On 
light sandy land the gathered twitch is often put into heaps and 
burnt, the ashes being then spread over the fields. On heavy 
land it is not possible to get it dry enough to burn in situ, so 
sometimes the twitch is cultivated out, carted away, mixed with 
lime in heaps and left to perish. Under no circumstance should 
the stems of couch be allowed to lie on the land after cultivatioo, 
because each little piece is capable of growth and can give, rise 
to a new plant, so that neglect to remove the weeds may cause 
an increase in the pest. 

In addition to the more or less ubiquitous weeds there are 
a few that are of local occurrence and which sometimes cause 
considerable annoyance. Shepherd’s purse, wild carrot (in 
temporary pastures), fumitory, cleavers, annual meadow grass, 
knawel, and creeping buttercup are among the chief of these, but 
it rarely happens that special measures are needed against them 
other than occasional extra hoeing. Sometimes the fumitory 
is exceedingly plentiful and may necessitate the hand hoeing 
of a cereal crop if loss is to be avoided. Knotty couch (Fig. 12) 
is also troublesome at times in some places, for it spreads rapidly 
and is difficult to eradicate as each joint of its knotted 
underground stem will grow into a new plant if broken off. 
Ploughing to bring the stems to the surface, followed by hand- 
picking to clear them off in as unbroken a condition aa 
possible is recommended. 
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Apart from these special cases the other weeds, as iu^i- 
viduals, are comparatively unimportant, their signi iicance 
arisinjg from the fact that they are weeds, i.e., plants other than 
the crop sown, so that the sum total of them do damage by 
robbery of various kinds. The general tillage and the special 
measures adopted against the more important weeds serve to 
keep the others in check. 

Influence of Different Methods of Farming 
UPON Weeds, 

The effective suppression of weeds is a factor that has. much 
to do with success in farming, and the various schemes of farm 
practice aim at the greatest possible efiB.ciency in this respect. 
The general practice of growing crops under rotation provides 
good opportunities of cleaning the land, particularly when 
root or green crops such as cabbages, clover or lucerne have a 
prominent place in the rotation. ^ The roots and cabbage 
demand thorough tillage so that the development of weeds is 
checked in their early stages, while such crops as clover and 
lucerne, if well grown, smother out the weeds and so aid in 
their suppression. The continuous growth of cereals year after 
year does not permit of thorough cleaning of the land, and the 
danger arises that some weed that is quite insignificant under rota- 
tion will gain such a footing that serious damage is caused. The 
Broadbalk field at Rothamsted has been under wheat for over 
seventy years and is now infested with black bent {Alopecurus 
agrestis) to such an extent that even hand-pulling at great 
expense does not serve to eradicate it, and fallowing has had to 
be resorted to in order that summer cultivation may be carried 
out. When a weed threatens to take command of the situation 
to this extent a change in the rotation or some alteration in 
tillage will often provide circumstances that are less favourable 
to the spread of the weed, so that the farmer can combat it 
more successfully. Careful observation of the habits of plants 
will often give the clue to the best means of dealing with them 
effectively. 

The nature of the soil and the system of cultivation have 
most to do with determining the variety and abundance of the 
weeds, but the 'manures also play a smaller part. Farmyard 
manure, town manure, and night soil are vehicles whereby 
large quantities of weed seeds are sometimes transferred from 
one place tq another, often over long distances. By this means 
fresh weeds may be introduced into a district, and if circnm- 
stancea be favourable the intruders may develop into serious 
pests if they are not dealt with promptly at the very first. No 
risks should be taken, but special care should be devoted to 
weediftg when manure has been obtained from other localities. 

VOL. 76. 
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On soils that are of a sour nature or that are at all deficient 
in lime content the application of chalk or lime acts on the 
weed flora by diminishing the quantity of some species and 
possibly increasing others. Reliable information on this point 
does not seem to be available, but it is certain that in many 
cases where spurrey is present in great quantity liming the soil 
tends to reduce its abundance, though it is rarely practicable or 
advisable to apply so much lime that the plant is really elimin- 
ated. It is sometimes said that the mayweed is killed out by 
lime, but the evidence is conflicting. The several plants known 
as mayweed are not easily distinguished from one another 
except by a trained observer, and it is possible that one species, 
not discriminated from its allies, is adversely influenced by 
liming, while the others are not affected. 

The influence of artificials other than lime on the weeds is 
not well marked. At Rotha mated the continuous manuring of 
wheat year after year with the same fertiliser shows that the 
weeds are affected, some being encouraged and others killed 
out by the same combination of manure. In ordinary farm 
practice, however, the artificials are generally used to supple- 
ment farmyard manure, and they are applied according to the 
requirements of the individual crops, not in definite quantities 
year after year on the same land. Consequently it is difficult 
to say that the increase or decrease of any weed is the direct 
result of any fertiliser used, although it is probable that each 
application does have some effect, either adverse or beneficial, 
upon the development of the weeds. 

Weed seeds are not only introduced with manure but to an 
even greater extent with the crop seeds. Seed should be care- 
fully inspected before purchase and a purity guarantee obtained, 
as untold harm may be done by the presence of weed seeds, as 
for instance, dodder or broom rape in clover seed. It is far 
better economy to pay a high price for perfectly clean seed of 
high germination than a very low price for seeds contaminated 
with weeds and of a low capacity for growth. 

Althougli special measures have occasionally to be adopted 
on account of the prevalence of specially harmful weeds on the 
land, yet as a rule general methods of tillage will serve to keep 
weeds in check provided they are properly carried out. The 
time honoured way of thoroughly cleaning the land is to bare 
fallow it for a year, ploughing when the crop is removed and 
several times during the season, so that frost, rain, air and sun 
are able to work their will on the soil, improving its texture 
and fertility, while the weeds find opportunity to start into 
gi’owth only to be ruthlessly cut down by the plough long 
before maturity is reached. Under present conditions a year’s 
fallow can rarely be afforded unless the land is so foul that all 
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other methods of cleaning it are nselese. Root crops, with 
their constant surface cultivation, provide a very good substitute 
for a bare fallow, as the land is cleaned without the loss of a 
crop. A “ pen fallow ” or backend fallow ” is another useful 
method where labour can be obtained at the right time. Land 
under temporary pasture is ploughed up after the first cut, the 
aftermath being sacrificed. If a steam plough is available two 
ploughings may be made. The land is then left till October, 
when it is thoroughly worked and seeded with wheat. The 
seedling weeds will have been destroyed and the crop gets the 
first start and smothers out later weeds which put in an appear- 
ance. 

It is always well to cultivate the land as soon as possible 
lifter cropping, to get it ploughed up “well in the back end of 
the year,” so as to lay it open to the action of the winter’s 
frosts, which kill out many weeds. This is specially important 
on heavy land, as if ploughing is left too late the soil gets so 
wet that it is impossible to get on to it until the land dries out 
in spring, so that valuable time is lost, and while the crop 
suffers from the disadvantage of late sowing and imperfectly 
prepared land, the weeds have a good chance of getting ahead 
without undue interference. The ploughing up of balks and 
cultivation up to the hedgerows is advisable, as such weeds as 
couch and twitch are common to hedgerow and field, and find 
useful harbourage in the balks from which they can invade the 
arable land. Also by this means much land is reclaimed for 
use, which is a matter of great urgency at this time of national 
crisis when every acre needs to be taken advantage of to the 
uttermost, 

Winifred E. Rrbnchlby. 

Rothameted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden. 


Glossary op Weeds mentioned in Paper. 


Agroslis stolonifera. 

Air a caryophyllea. 
Alchemilla arvensis. 
Alopecurus agrestis. 
Anagallis arvensis. 

Anthem is arvensis. 
Anthemis Coiula. 
Arrhenatheriim avenaceum 
var. bulhoswn. 

A triplex patula, 

A vena fatua. 


Twitch, Watergrass, Black-top 
Grass. 

Silver Hair-grass. 

Parsley Breakstone. 

Black Bent. 

Poor Man’s Weather-glass. 
Mayweed, Corn Chamomile. 
Stinking Mayweed. 

Onion Couch, Pearl Couch, Knotty 
Couch. 

Common Orache (Fat Hen). 

Wild Oat. 
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Bartsia Odontites. 

Beilis perennis. 

Brassica alba. 

Brassica arvensis. 
Brassica campestris. 
Brassica nigra. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
Cera^tium vulgatum. 
Chenopodium album. 

Qhrysanthemum segetum. 
Cirsium arvense. 
Convolvulus arvensis. 
Cuscuta europcea. 

DauCus Carota. 
Equisetum arvense. 

Erodium cicutarium. 
Euphorbia exigua. 
Euphorbia Peplus. 

Filago germanica. 
Fumaria officinalis. 
Galeopsis Tetrahit. 
Galium Aparine. 

Geranium molle. 
Heracleum Sphondytium. 
Lapsana communis. 
Linum carthaticum. 
Lotus corniculatus. 
Lychnis alba. 

Lychnis Githago. 

Lycopsis arvensis. 
Matricaria Ghamomilla. 
Matricaria inodora. 
Mentha arvensis. 
Myosotis arvensis. 
Orohanche minor. 
Papaver Argemone. 
Papaver dubium. 
Papaver Rhoeas. 

Plantago lanceolata. 
Plantago major. 

Poa annua. 

Potentilla anserina. 
Polygonum aviculare. 


Red Bartsia, Red Rattle. 

Daisy. 

Charlock, White Mustard. 
Charlock, Ketlook, Wild Mustard. 
Charlock, Eetlock. 

Charlock, Black Mustard. 
Shepherd’s Purse. 

Mouse-ear Chickweed. 

Fat Hen, Mutton Tops, Lamb’s 
Quarters. 

Corn Marigold. 

Creeping Thistle. 

Bindweed, Combine, 

Dodder. 

Carrot. 

Horsetail, Cat’s Tail, Toadpipe, 
Hosepipe, Joint Grass. 

Stork’s Bill. 

Dwarf Spurge. 

Petty Spurge, Wee Gweedie. 
Cudweed. 

Fumitory. 

Hemp Nettle, D. Nettle. 

Cleavers, Glider, Heriff, 
Robin-run-the-hedge. 

Soft Crane’s Bill. 

Hogweed, Haletrot, 

Nipplewort. 

Purging Flax. 

Bird’s Foot Trefoil. 

White Campion, Cockle. 

Corn Cockle. 

Field Alkanet. 

Mayweed, Corn Chamomile. 
Mayweed, 

Wild Mint. 

Forget-me-not. 

Broomrape. 

Small Poppy. 

Poppy, Redweed. 

Poppy, Redweed. 

Ribwort Plantain, Ribgrass. 
Greater Plantain. 

Annual Meadow Grass. 
Silverweed. 

Knotgrass, Crabgrasa, Stoneweed, 
Pigweed, Piggrass. 
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Polygonum Convolvulus, 
Polygonum Persecaria. 
Ranunculus arvensis. 
Ranunculus repens. 
Raphanus Raphanistnm. 
Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 

Runiex Acetosella. 

Rumex cr ispus. 

Rumex ohtusifolius. 
Scandix pecten-veneris. 
Scleranthus annuus. 
Senecio Jacobcea. 

Senecio vulgaris. 

Sonchus a?'vensis. 
Spergula arvensis. 

Slellaria media. 
Taraxacum vulgare 
Triticum repens. 

Tussilago Farfara. 

Urtica urens. 

Veronica arvensis. 
Veronica hedercefoUa. 
Viola tricolor. 
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Black Bindweed, Combine* 
Willow Weed, 

Corn Buttercup, Forking Robin. 
Creeping Buttercup. 

Wild Radish. 

Yellow Rattle, Rattle Basket, 
Rattle Jack. 

Sheep’s Sorrel, Greensauce. 
Dock^Dockum. 

Dock. 

Shepherd’s Needle. 

Annual Knawel. 

Ragwort, Canker weed. 

Groundsel, 

Sowthistle. 

Spurrey, Sandgrass, Makebeg, 
Dother. 

Chickweed. 

Dandelion. 

Couch. 

Coltsfoot, Kloatleaf, Clayleaf, 
elates. 

Small Nettle. 

Wall Speedwell. 

Ivy-leaved Speedwell. 

Wild Pansy. 


SPRING WHEATS. 

In this country and in the West of Europe as a whole the 
majority of the wheats in cultivation are slowly maturing 
varieties which require to be planted in the autumn or, failing 
that, as early as possible in the spring. Where they can be 
sown on a bare fallow a whole twelve months may elapse 
between sowing time and the end of the harvest. In most of 
the other wheat -growing countries of the world the varieties 
grown mature very rapidly, and are rarely on the ground for 
more than six months. 

The cultivation of long-season wheats have two marked 
advantages. In the first case the autumn months can be used 
for seed-sowing, consequently leaving the spring, the great 
sowing time of the year, free for dealing with the other crops, 
and, secondly, the long-growing season results in larger crops 
per acre. In hardly any of the other wheat-growing countries 
of the world will climatic conditions allow of the cultivation of 
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such wheats, for their growth is rendered impossible by spells 
of excessively dry or wet weather, or by the fact that the 
varieties are not sufficiently hardy to withstand extremely cold 
winters. 

Years of specialisation with long-season wheats have made 
most farmers look with suspicion upon the rapidly-maturing 
varieties, called for convenience “ spring wheats.” Where they 
are sown they are generally looked upon as makeshifts, and it 
is exceptional to find any one relying upon them for producing 
the bulk of the wheat crop. Nevertheless, spring wheats are 
far more valuable than their limited use in this country implies, 
and when the time comes that wheat averages, year by year, 
some 355. to iOs. per quarter, their use will become far more 
general. 

In the event of circumstances being against planting the 
whole of the wheat area in the autumn, either the first 
opportunity after the turn of the year is taken to get the seed 
into the ground or part of the land originally intended for 
wheat is devoted to oats or barley. Under present conditions, 
however, it is qdvisable to grow as much wheat as possible in 
this country, and the tendency is to do so even at the expense 
of the other straw crops. The second alternative is consequently 
ruled out of account. 

Asa general rule sowing wheat during January is more or 
less impracticable on account of the weather conditions prevail- 
ing then, and one cannot always count upon getting the seed 
in even in the following month. January sowings offer few 
advantages over those of Tebruary since germination is so 
delayed by low temperatures that the February sowings often 
catch up with those made in the previous month. 

Broadly speaking, most of the ordinary autumn wheats can 
be sown up till the middle of February with the reasonable 
certainty of securing a crop, though naturally this may not 
prove so heavy or so early as those resulting from sowings in 
their proper season. But if circumstances make it necessary to 
defer sowing until a still later date, some consideration has to 
be given to the variety chosen for the purpose. A. wheat 
requiring a long period for its maturation, such as “ Rivett’s ” 
wheat, for instance, is obviously unsuitable, and a variety with 
a capacity for growing rapidly must be sown. Unfortunately 
there is very little evidence in existence to indicate how late in 
the spring most of the ordinary autumn wheats can be safely 
planted. There are two possibilities before a late sowing of any 
of these wheats. Either it may give a moderate crop which 
may, however, mature so slowly that it has to be cut, regardless 
of its condition, in order to save it from the attacks of sparrows, 
or the crop may fail entirely. The iqanner of its failure is 
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pecaliar. la the early stages of growth the plant seems 
perfectly satisfactory, and the vigour of its foliage suggests an 
abundant, if late, crop. But instead of forming ears at the 
expected time, the plants continue to produce more leaves, so 
that the field acquires the appearance of a coarse pasture. Here 
and there a few ears may be pus lied out, but once it has started 
to “ run ” there is no chance of its producing a crop — unless 
possibly it is left until the following season. 

At present very little is known with regard to the critical 
date for sowing, which once passed means that the crop will 
‘‘ rim ” instead of coming into ear. Weather conditions pro- 
bably play an important part in determining it, but at the same 
time there is no question that tlie different varieties of autumn 
wheals each have their own critical dates. 

Failing more detailed information on this point one may 
perhaps make the general statement that the latest ripening of 
the autumn wheats require the earliest spring sowing if 
“ running " is to be avoided. Thus “ Rivett wheat should be 
sown earlier than “ Square Head’s Master,” and “ Square Head’s 
Master ” earlier than a rapidly maturing variety like “ Red 
Marvel.” The critical date for most of the autumn wheats 
probably lies between February 15 and March 15. Taking 
“ Square Head’s Master ” as a typical example there is a 
considerable amount of evidence from experimental stations 
indicating that sowings up to mid-February produce crops 
comparable in yield with those sown in the autumn. Sowings 
later than March 15 on the other hand usually either fail 
entirely or at the most result in crops not worth the expense of 
growing. 

One possible exception, namely “ Little Joss,” should be 
noted (Fig. 1). In spite of the fact that its distributors recom- 
mend that the wheat should be sown as early as possible in the 
autumn there is good evidence to show that it may be sown 
comparatively late in the spring with satisfactory results. In 
the fen country for instance considerable breadths of this variety 
were sown towards the end of February, 1915, and in one 
case, to which my attention was called, as late as the end of 
March with satisfactory results. The yields reported were as 
follows: — February sown, average 37 bushels per acre, March 
sown 32 bushels. 

But the wheats chosen for sowing after the end of February, 
or to be wholly safe after mid-February, should belong to the 
group of spring wheats. There are relatively few of these 
grown here but if a demand should spring up many could 
probably be found in various parts of the world or bred 
especially for our conditions. Their characteristics, as a whole, 
are little understood. The two features generally associated 
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with them are firstly rapidity of growth and secondly the 
poverty of their yield. The rate of maturation varies greatly 
with the variety. Of those cultivated here some should be 
sown before the beginning of March, whilst the sowing of others 
can be deferred, if necessary, until May. Some few are known, 
but not cultivated in this country, from which two crops can 
be grown in the year. But the crops are too insignificant to 
make thO varieties worth cultivating. The poverty of the yield 
of spring wheats is often greatly exaggerated. It is true that 
on the average the yield is not the equal of that of the autumn 



Fig. 1— “Little Joes/' 

wheats though, given a variety suitable for its conditions, the 
yields are often surprisingly good. In fact crops of 40 bushels 
per acre are often grown. 

It is often assumed that these rapidly maturing varieties 
have the advantage that they produce better quality of grain 
than those with a longer period of growth. Whilst certain of 
the spring wheats are unquestionably of the finest quality this 
is a characteristic of the variety aud not a function of the 
period occupied by the wheat in growing and maturing its crop 
of grain. An actual test will illustrate this point. “Nursery” 
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wheat was sown at approximately monthly intervals from 
November till April, inclusive, so that for one and the same 
variety we have considerable difiFerences in the time the crop 
was on the ground. After harvest the crops were ground and 
their quality determined by baking trials with the following 
results : — 

Sown November IG - Strength 66 

„ December IS ,, 55 

„ January 16 ' 67 

„ February 22 ,, 65 

„ March 16 .> 61 

„ April 18 Crop abandoned. 

Summarising them we may say that the difference in quality 
between the rapidly grown crop sown on March 16 and the 
slowly grown one sown on November 16 is negligible. 

Experiments made by sowing a spring wheat at monthly, 
and in some cases shorter intervals, show very clearly that the 
yield is strikingly dependent on the date of sowing. ‘ Any 
delay in planting, especially after the end of February, is 
accompanied by a marked diminution of the crop. For 
example the variety Red Marvel,” sown on February 23, 
March 20 and April 10, yielded crops of 53, 48 and 32 bushels 
per acre respectively in a aeries of trials, carried out under 
unusually favourable conditions, in Essex in 1911. 

The same method of experimenting has also brought out the 
fact that within certain limits the date of sowing makes 
comparatively little difference to the date at which the crop is 
sufficiently mature for harvesting. Thus plots of “ Burgoyne’s 
Fife ” sown on November 22, February 3, February 24 and 
March 17 were all harvested, at much the same degree of 
ripeness on August 11. Later sowings made early in April 
and early in May failed to catch up with the earlier ones and 
resulted in distinctly later crops which were so badly attacked 
by sparrows that they were not left to mature properly. 

The varieties of spring wheat of immediate importance are 
“Red Fife,” “Marquis,” “Burgoyne’s Fife,” “April,” “Red 
Marvel,” and “ Nursery.” All of these can, if necessary, be 
planted after the middle of February with every chance of 
obtaining a satisfactory crop. 

T)ie first three on the list are sharply differentiated from 
the remainder by the character of their grain. The individual 
grains are rather small, broad and hump-backed towards the 
base and they are almost invariably hard and flint-like in 
texture. Their milling and baking properties are distinctly 
better than those of any other wheats grown in, this country. 
In fact a good sample of English grown “ Red Fife ” is 
practically equal in value to the best of the wheat imported 
here from Canada. As a set off against the smaller yield of 
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spring sown wheats the grower can consequently count on a 
larger price per quarter on account of their excellent quality. 

“ Red Fife ” has beardless, white-chatfed, lax or loosely set 
ears (Fig. 2) ; the grain is red, translucent or very rarely 
opaque, hard and brittle. The straw is a little under the 
average height, somewhat slender and inclined to be brittle if 
allowed to become dead ripe. The plants are rather susceptible 
to the common yellow rust, though damage caused by the 
disease is rarely excessive. 

The value of its grain has led to unusually thorough testing 
and probably more is known with regard to the behaviour of 



Fio. 2.— “Red Fife.” 

“Red Fife ” under various conditions than is the case with 
any other variety of wheat. It grows satisfactorily on all types 
of Boil, but on the whole, comparatively light sandy soils or 
soils overlying chalk or oolite seem to suit it best. Its yield- 
ing capacity is, however, extremely uncertain and whilst crops 
of 40 bushels or so to the acre are often grown the variety 
may, even under conditions which are apparently favourable, 
produce crops of only 15 bushels per acre. Consequently in 
districts in which it is not cultivated the first sowing should 
only be on a small experimental scale. It may be planted at 
any time from the autumn up ta the beginning of May. 
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Judging from a long series of trials carried out on behalf of 
the Home Grown Wheat Committee of the British and Irish 
Millers’ Association, February sowings give, as a rule, the best 
results. Nevertheless, later sowings are often very satisfactory. 
For instance, one case is reported where a yield of 49 busliels 
of grain and 50 cwt. of straw per acre was obtained from a 
sowing made as late as April 19. Such a yield, however, is 
exceptionally good. The average yield per acre, calculated 
from 8ixty4wo trials, carried out all over the country, works 
out at 29’5 bushels. 

To secure the maximum crop a thick seeding appears to be 
essential. Three bushels per acre is the minimum amount 
usually considered to be advisable, and for late sowing the 
amount may be increased to 3^ or even 4 bushels. These 
heavy seedings appreciably check the extent to which the crop 
is attacked by yellow rust, but at the same time, particularly if 
the highest rates are used, they result in a very slender straw. 

In the Western Midland counties an impure strain of “ Red 
Fife” is often grown under the name of “Cook’s Wonder.” 
The history of this strain has been traced and it is known to 
have been the result of an importation from Canada made 
some twenty years ago. It is interesting to find that after this 
length of time, in a climate often assumed to be inimical to the 
production of the finest quality of grain, the strength of the 
variety compares very favourably with that of the Canadian 
wheats. 

Stocks of English growti “ Red Fife ” are not over-abundant. 
When unobtainable, “ No. 1 Northern ” or “ Manitoba Hard ” 
can safely be substituted for them as the wheat from Canada 
sold under these names is reasonably pure “ Red Fife.” 

“Burgoyne’s Fife” is a variety resulting from a cross 
between a strain of “ Red Fife ” and “ Rough Chaff ” (or “ Essex 
White”) wheat. In general appearance the ears are not unlike 
those of ‘‘Red Fife,” though, as a rule, they are a little larger. 
The grain, however, is pale, translucent and amber coloured. 
In quality it is not the equal of “ Red Fife,” but it is markedly 
better than that of any other English wheat. Although 
extensive trials of the variety have been made in most parts of 
the country it seems impossible to Say definitely what types of 
soil are best suited for its growth. The general trend of 
evidence indicates that sowing on cold and wet soils is usually 
unsatisfactory, and that light, Ivell drained loams give, as a 
rule, the best yields. ^ 

The growing crop is very similar to a strong crop of “ Red 
Fife,” though the straw is more sturdy and stands better. As 
in the case of that variety even an expert valuer almost 
invariably underrates the yield per acre. The small ears are 
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deceptive and it is difficult to make a sufficient allowance for 
the freedom with which the plants tiller. Calculated from 
18 plots grown in the years 1914 and 1915 the yield is 30 
bushels per acre. 

“ Marquis ” (Fig, 3), a recent importation from Canada, has 
been widely recommended for spring planting during the past 
year. This wheat is one of the progeny of a cross between “ Red 
Fife ” and an Indian variety. From the former it has inherited 


i. 



Fig. 3.— “Marquis.” The ear to the lel't is a “rogue.” 

its excellent milling and baking characteristics, and from the 
latter a very early ripening habit. 

The ears and the general habit of the plants are very similar 
to those of “ Red Fife ” (Fig. 2). None of the crops I 
have seen so far are true to type. All of them have contained 
an appreciable percentage of strongly bearded ears, similar 
except for the awns to “Marquis ” wheat, and also a smaller 
quantity of plants with denser ears. 
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The data with regard to the cropping capacity of this variety 
under our English conditions are very scanty. From estimates* 
made in the field it appears to be about the same or possibly a 
little less than that of “ Red Fife.” The variety is suitable for 
late planting, but heavy crops cannot be expected from sowings 
made later than the end of March, 

“ Red Marvel ” is a variety imported from France, where it ^ 
is known as “ Japhet.” Some years ago it was grown on a 
fairly large scale in the Eastern Counties, mainly as an autumn 



Fiq. 4.-“ Red Marvel" 

wheat, but its cultivation appears to be steadily decreasing. As 
a spring wheat it has considerable merits, particularly if sown 
before the middle of March. Later sowing is possible, but it is 
usually accompanied by a marked falling away of the yield per 
acre. The earlier sowings generally ripen at about the same 
time as the ordinary autumn-sown crops. 

The characteristics of the ears are shown in Fig. 4. The 
chaff is a dull white colour, the grain red and low in quality. 
The straw bends over as the crop matures, and owing to the 
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susceptibility of the plants to yellow rust, it is frequently dis- 
coloured and soft. Nevertheless, it usually stands satisfactorily 
except on rich soils. The yielding capacity, particularly if 
sown early, is on the average distinctly better than that of most 
spring wheats. The mean value for some thirty crops sown 
before March 1, 1913 and 1914, is 32 bushels per acre. This 
figure is practically identical with the average yield of wheat, 
mainly, of course, autumn sown, for the whole country. 
Unfortunately there is no means of comparing it with any 
real accuracy with the average yield for autumn-sown wheats 
grown in the same neighbourhoods, but the results of a few 
enquiries indicate that this would be about 40 bushels per 
acre. “Dreadnought” and “Sensation,” both of which are 
ulso French varieties, are not particularly suitable for spring 
sowing. If planted in March they frequently fail to mature 
satisfactorily. 

“April,” or “April Bearded” wheat, is one of the most 
reliable varieties known for late sowing. As a rule it can be 
planted with perfect safety up to the middle of April, and still 
later sowings are often risked without untoward results. 

The ears are slender, lax, and bearded, red or sometimes 
reddish grey in colour (Fig. 5) ; the grain is red, moaly, or 
often translucent, and apparently slightly better in quality 
than that of most of the English wheats. The straw is some- 
what slender and rye-like, and the plants do not tiller freely. 

As is usually the case, autumn-sown plants are more 
vigorous than spring-sown. The differences are shown in 
the following table : — 

Jiutumii-sown Spring- sown 


Length of straw . . .120 cm. 

Length of ear . . , . 13 „ 

^fumber of spikelets per ear . . 16 „ 

Grrains per ear . . . .65 ,, 


110 cm, 
10 „ 

12 „ 


45 „ 


In purchasing seed of this variety it is advisable to describe 
it as “ April Bearded.” Several cases have occurred where 
seed merchants have supplied “ Red Marvel ” in its place, 
possibly under the impression that this was a spring wheat 
which could be sown in April, and was probably the kind 
required. “ Red Marvel ” is not suitable for very late planting, 
and in each of the cases which have come under my notice 
where it has been substituted for April wheat, a crop failure 
has been the result. 

“ Nursery” wheat is also an old English variety which was 
formerly grown on a very extensive scale, though mainly as an 
autumn wheat. It is, however, suitable for spring sowing, and 
can generally be counted upon to mature satisfactorily if sown 
before the middle of April. Later planting is not advisable. 
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The ears are broad, fairly dense, and well set with a whitish, 
beardless chaff. The grain is red and better in quality than 
that of most English wheats. The difference, however, is not 
sufficiently great to warrant the millers in paying more than a 
few pence per quarter extra on this account. The yield per 
acre calculated from eight crops sown between Feb. 18 and 
March 30 is 29 bushels per acre. 



Fig, 5.— “April” or “ April Bearded." 

The figures already quoted of the yielding capacity of the 
varieties described are merely the average of all of those avail- 
able for the purpose. The published sources of information 
were the reports of various experimental stations in different 
parts of the country and also of the Home ^Growu Wheat 
Committee of the National Association of British and Irish 
Millers. In addition I have made use of the data kindly sent 
to me by correspondents, mainly in the eastern and southern 
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parte of the country, irrespective of whether the yields were 
estimates or the results of direct measurements. The figures do 
not represent the results of any of the varieties at their best 
simply because, the dates of sowing were far from uniform and 
low yields, the result of over-late sowing, have unduly depressed 
the averages especially of ‘‘ Nursery ” and “ Red Fife.” 

If the whole series are averaged they show that the yield of 
spring-sown wheats compares more favourably with that of the 
autumn wheats than most people would have anticipated, for it 
founts to 30 '5 bushels per acre as compared with 32 bushels 
for the latter.' 

Undoubtedly the yield would have been better had a more 
judicious choice of Varieties been made. But at present this 
offers a certain amount of difficulty which can only be overcome 
by farmers testing several varieties in order to determine which 
is most suitable for tlieir conditions. This course has been 
;^opted in several cases with the result that in each of those 
reported to me the choice has fallen on a different variety. 
Thus one correspondent in Oxfordshire grows “ April Bearded ” 
on a large scale and averages 36 bushels per acre, a second, in 
Somerset, grows “ Burgoyne’s Fife ” with the same average 
result, and a third, in Surrey, Red Fife ” and reports from 
.8 to 9 sacks per acre. 

It is impracticable to put the varieties in any order of merit 
until comparative trials of the whole series have been made in 
a number of districts. Still, it is perhaps worth while to 
summarise the general impreSsions gained whilst inspecting 
crops during the past season and also whilst comparing the 
varieties, under the same conditions of soil and cultivation, at 
the Plant Breeding Institute at Cambridge. They are as 
follows : — Where Red Fife ” or a wheat of this type such as 
“ Burgoyne’s Fife ” or “ Marquis,” is known to crop satisfac- 
torily it should be sown in preference to any other kind. 
Failing these “ Nursery ” or “ Red Marvel ” are the best yielding 
sorts for February sowing, and as a rule the crops will be ready 
for harvest at the normal period. After the beginning of March 
“April Bearded” and “Marquis” are the most reliable kinds. 
There is little to choose between the standing capacity of the 
straws of these varieties when the whole series are grown under 
uniform conditions. Possibly that of “ Nursery ” is the best, 
whilst that of “Red Marvel,” especially on rich soils, is 
distinctly the worst. 

R. H. Bippen. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge.' 

^ It is assumed that the proportion of spring- sown wheats has been too 
mall of late years to afiect the average for the whole country. 
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It was on the first of August, 1914, the first day of a new 
Shipping Year, that Germany invaded Belgium and began the 
greatest of all wars. This circumstance had given us by tlie 
end of last July an absolutely clear and distinct record of a 
year’s grain shipments and importations under war conditions. 

The cereal or harvest year is counted as from September 
1, and in this case we have the month of August, 1914, 
rather awkwardly placed for estimates and calculations. 
As a matter of actual occurrence, however, the home and 
agricultural markets of the month were far more concerned 
with winding up the affairs of the old, or peace, season, than 
with facing the new propositions of a war era. At the end of 
last August, therefore, we had completed returns of crops and 
their distribution, of prices averaged and of values quoted, 
which enable us to compare a clear year of war with preceding 
years of peace. The tables presented at the end of this article 
will be found absolutely trustworthy when such cereal 
years as 191 2-13 and 1914-15 are compared, while the 
disturbing element of August, 1914^ in returns for 1913-14 
is in reality very slight. But for the war the rise in the ^. 
imperial wheat average of 2s. 8d. on the month would hardly 
have occurred. Still, this rise inflates the cereal year’s wheat 
average by less than threepence on the quarter. In all l)ut the 
most precise statistics it may be disregarded. 

Of the civil year 1915 some late returns are finally 
presented. They do not represent a year by which either the 
grain importer on the one hand or the farmer on the other 
works, but they are of the nature of latest intelligence and 
moreover will be found useful by those whose books of 
reference, such as the Annual Register and the high-class 
almanacs, are compiled on the system of a civil year from 
January 1. The Statesman's Year Book, which is invaluable 
for certain foreign countries, appears in May with figures to 
December 31 preceding. The admirably organised Statistical 
Department of the Board of Agriculture presents to Parliament 
and the public the figures alike for the cereal and for the civil 
year. 

The SHiPPma Year. 


August ly 1914 — July 31, 1915, 

The international grain trade divides itself to-day into two 
great sections, each containing three leading elements. The 
firat section consists of the exporting regions of the Empire, 
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namely, Canada, India and Australia, the second of the great 
foreign shippers, the United States, Russia and Argentina. 
Outside these six great producers, the Great Powers of the corn 
trade as they have been called, we have a dozen occasional 
contributories, six within the Empire and six outside. The six 
under the flag are New Zealand, South Africa, Rhodesia, the 
East African Protectorate, and Egypt with Cyprus. Burma, a 
good shipper, is included in the Indian statistics. Apart from 
Burma the six are not of much trade importance. The six 
foreign occasional contributories are Roumania, Bulgaria, Chili, 
the Turkish Empire, the Central European Powers and Persia. 
Of these the first three are alone important but Roumania and 
Bulgaria in peace time are undeniably disturbing elements, 
and Chili in a good year can appreciably influence the markets 
for barley and oats. 

The shipping year 1914-15 has seen in the wheat receipts 
a wonderfully small amount of disturbance when considered as 
a whole. The figures presented in Table I. reveal a net 
difference of 380,000 quarters out of twenty -seven millions, 
roughly speaking about one and a half per cent, and not a total 
capable of influencing prices by anything quotable. The 
falling-off induced by the war is seen moreover to have been 
entirely in the imports from the armed countries. Of these 
we have no specific details but we may safely assign the 
diminution mainly to Roumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. The 
loss of Hungarian flour was expected to upset the confectionery 
trade, but we are glad to say that the London millers rose to 
the occasion and produced by Hungarian process, which is 
no patent, a type of flour meeting all reasonable requirements. 
Even those who do not belong to the Anti-German Union, 
may express a hope that this gain to the employment of 
skilled home labour once achieved will not be given up. 

The Russian wheat shipments were at once stopped, so far 
as the Baltic went, by the predominant strength of the German 
Fleet, but Turkey did not join the enemy quite at once and 
168,611 quarters of wheat got through to us from the Black 
Sea. There were no further supplies from Russia till 
September, 1915, when 45,000 quarters reached us from the 
White Sea. Australia had so small a crop in January, 1915, 
that shipments were forbidden by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The 463,579 quarters of Australian wheat received 
consisted of the crop reaped in January, 1914. The absence of 
this mild wheat of fine colour has been felt by millers, who 
accordingly rejoice at the liberal shipments which the good 
new crop are rendering feasible. India had a good crop in 
April, 1915, but shipments were not very rapid at first, and the 
large increase in Indian wheat supplies will be a feature of the 
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sarrent year’s figures which of course will not be available 
jefore August. Canada made a good effort to send us wheat, 
but had rather under an average crop. Our imports of wheat 
3 how a greatly increased dependence on America and the 
serious effect of this will be seen when we come to the subject 
of prices. These heavy purchases froni America have also liad 
a very bad effect on gold exchange and helped to increase to us 
the cost of other American commodities. Argentine sent 
rus a serviceable extra million quarters. When the war broke 
lout the Argentine firms were forced to repudiate a number 
:of contracts as the small growers up-country refused to deliver , 
the grain on which the firms had already paid earnest money. 
The impossibility of prosecuting many thousands of ignorant 
peasants was obvious and one notes with pleasure that the 
enlightened merchants of Argentina managed eventually to let 
us have the promised grain, our buyers waiving the “time an 
essence of the contract” clause, and the Argentinos either 
procuring the corn of other sellers or showing a judicious 
blindness when the recalcitrants came in, as after a few weeks 
they did. This was the only touch of panic induced by 
the war and it soon passed. We can easily pardon the mental 
unsettlement of these small and remote agriculturists when we 
recollect the stories in our own Press of old ladies occupying 
a bed-sitting room and “ laying in” a whole sack of sugar. H 
In Table II. the imports of spring corn are submitted. 
They show that a grave scarcity of feeding barley due to 
the imprisonment of the Russian surplus was fully made 
up by largely increased importations of Indian corn. The 
importations of oats showed little change in total, and the oats 
of North and South America which replaced the Russian 
supply showed about the same quality, or the want of it, 
which is apt to mark the consignments from the Black Sea and 
the Baltic. The falling off in feeding barley amounted to over 
1,900,000 quarters, the increased receipts of maize exceeded two 
millions. A very interesting study and one that the readers 
of this Journal would, I am sure, peruse with great instruction, 
would be an article dealing with what may be called the 
metabolism of feeding. What effect did the maize have on 
the animals and birds which usually got barley ? Some 
farmers, for instance, hold that to replace barley meal by maize 
meal leads in pigs to a condition favouring the development of 
swine fever. Poultry breeders often state that maize spoils a 
table fowl. The writer is not himself an expert in these 
matters, his task is fulfilled in chronicling the fact of maize, and 
especially the yellow type of it grown in Argentina, stepping 
into the breach left by feeding barley and on the whole tiding 
us over, as it would seem, uncommonly well. 
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Coming to the shipments we find there was a falling off on 
the year of over thirteen million quarters. This is a startling 
fact, especially as we, have just seen that the United Kingdom 
has obtained all the bread stuffs needed and has at most to 
assign an insignificant per cent, disturbance to the war. 
The causes of this great shrinkage in the international wheat 
trade are three. The Krieuiy Powers have had to go upon 
very short commons. They have been unable to buy the ten 
million quarters of wheat which they import annually in times 
of peace. They have not, it is believed, “ clemmed ” or eaten 
less, but have eaten potatoes and other less sustaining foods 
than wheat. They have also slaughtered an enormous 
proportion of.their live stock. Both in stamina of individuals 
and in resources as nations the Enemy Powers must be badly 
hit. The second caiise of less trade is the great rise in freight 
which has dictated a policy of home thrift generally. It has 
put about threehalfpence on to the quartern loaf in all 
importing countries and is itself due to the enemy shipping 
being swept off the ocean, and to the enormous transport 
demands of the Allies. The third cause of less commerce 
is the Australian drought already mentioned, the flotillas of 
corn laden vessels usually on the sea from January to Aprils 
making their way from Australia to Britain, were this 
year conspicuons by their withdrawal. Most of them were 
either taken up by the Government or got across to pick up 
■ the cargoes Argentina was wishing to ship, mainly however of 
maize not wheat. 

The reader comparing Table III. of bread-stuffs shipments 
with the first Table of our own imports will see that the 
, other buyers, our allies France and Italy, the neutrals Holland, 
• Scandinavia, Spain, &c., have secured very good quantities of 
wheat from Canada, the United States and Argentina. They 
have left Indian wheat to us for the most part. In proportion 
to total shipments they have given the preference to Argentine 
wheat. 

Barley shipments (Table lY.) present the most extraordinary 
figures in the annals of the corn trade. This is a statement 
which would seem to require consideration before it was 
expressed, but other great changes as that of the United King- 
dom, Egypt, South Africa passing from the list of wheat 
exporters to that of impurters, have been gradual ; gradual too 
has been the growth of the maize trade to its present colossal 
proportions. The nearest approach to these barley figures in 
the matter of a sudden surprise is 'perhaps to be found in the 
wonderful outrush of soy beans from Japan, Corea, and 
Manchuria after our go-ahead. allie8.'had won their war with 
Russia Of a cereal or pulse crop previously known to most of 
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us merely as yielding an old-fashioned sauce, two million 
quartei-s were shipped in a single year. 

But the barley shipments showa of 25,150,000 quarter 
in a year! The explanation is simplicity itself. .Britain and 
Russia had happily become excellent friends some years before 
the war, yet the time is not so utterly remote when their good 
relations were less assured, and it is astonishing how our users 
of feeding barley allowed themselves to become utterly depen-' 
dent on a single producer outside the Empire. There is some 
proportion of the falling olf due to short crops in Roumania, 
India and Tunis in 1914:, but these only cover about three 
millions out of the whole. The barley buyers have been hit 
to the extent of 22,150,000 quarters by the blockade of a single 
export power. 

What has Russia done with the barley ? This is a my^ry 
indeed. Has it gone to replace the 1914 rye crop, which was 
rather short ? Some of it probably has been so applied, but 
the deficiency in rye was at most five millions. Have seven- 
teen millions been stored ? With a large new crop, twenty-: 
five millions above home needs, reaped in August, 1915, there 
would be a great congestion of storage such as we hear no 
rumours about. The least improbable surmise would appear 
to the writer to be that Russia has enormously increased her 
tale of pigs and poultry. Xhc breeding of these spread over 
her vast areas admits of a prodigious extension, ^ome pro- 
portion of the barley may have been used for human food 
thereby increasing the stores of wheat, and some may have 
been fed to horses thereby increasing the stores of oats. 
But it may safely be said that no agricultural inquiry of 
the future is likely to exceed in interest the tracing of the 
Russian barley surplus of 1914. 

The shipments of oats table indicates a striking increase in 
the shipping efforts of the United States more than making up 
for the enforced abstention of Russia. What made the 
shipping year deficient in oats was not the war but the poor 
crop in Argentina. Had the South American ports sent off in 
1914-15 wbat they did in 1912-13, the scarcity in this cereal 
would not have occurred. There is, however, a very important 
matter which we shall have to consider when dealing with 
crops. The inability of oversea producers to grow quality oats 
is astonishing, and British horses need better weight and sub- 
stance in the oats fed to them than imported oats can supply. 

Table YL, which deals with shipments of Indian com, 
shows how the large crops of La Plata have helped us over a 
crisis. The direct seaway from the Plate to the Lizard has been 
a great boon and the enemy cruisers sunk very few .ships. 
After a certain incident off the Falklands they have sunk none. 
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The deep sea harbours no submarines, and therefore our 
direct ocean trade with La Plata involves the very lowest war 
insurance. The grave drawback is that Argentina and Brazil 
buy BO little British stuff.’' , Vessels have to go out in ballast 
and thus the buyer of grain h^ to pay for two voyages. It 
should pay to ship to South America articles that were not 
sold, but on chance of sale. They could go out so cheaply that 
the merchant would stand to make big profits, and yet as any 
freight would be to the good the exportation would be a 
patriotic act, relieving the strain on the home consumer of 

• Argentine produce. America for three years past has played 

• a small part only in the maize trade but the present shipping 
year , will present different figures at its close, if the great 
harvest of 1915 is to be sold. 

The position of the corn trade on August 1, 1914, was thus 
formally described by the President of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association : — 

“ The outbreak of hostilities at the beginning of August last 
seriously dislocated the whole trade of the country. The diffi- 
culties in the corn trade arose mainly from the chaotic 
condition of financial arrangements, and the threat on the part 
of shippers and shipoAvners to cancel contracts and freights. 
Continuous negotiations with the government resulted in the 
inauguration of a National War Risk Insurance Scheme, and 
the adoption of important financial measures which enabled 
shipments to be continued, and, thanks to the tact and 
forbearance shown by both shippers and receivers in 
appreciating the difficulties of each other, the position 
gradually improved.” 

; On this official utterance, Mr. J. H. Hubback, in the 
Nineteenth Century magazine, makes this comment; “The 
financial position of traders in every part of the world was 
temporarily paralysed, and this state of things has been 
attributed by some authorities to the short-sighted policy of 
the Joint Stock Banks. They are credited with the desire so to 
protect their share-holders’ interests that they did not recognise 
any other duties whatever. Shipments of grain, meat, and 
other necessaries were prevented for quite an appreciable 
period because there was no means of getting cash to pay for 
these articles at the port of clearance. It is said (that even the 
great Argentine meat exporters found themselves suddenly 
deprived of the power of paying for the cattle brought in for 
slaughter, and it was not for some time that American grain 
shippers were able to come to an arrangement whereby they 
had the benefit of considerable funds in hand at New York.” 

Doubtless there was difficulty and steiiigency and the 
American sellers made things very awkwM for British buyers 
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by a general insistence on payment in gold, which had to get 
out to New York before the corn sailed. Refusal to take even 
gilt-edged securities was largely motived by the direct enmity 
of the German element in America which is rich and has 
shares in many financial enterprises. This influence did its 
best not only to shake British credit but also to stop our 
getting the needed grain. 

That these efforts were soon defeated will be seen now that 
we come to consider the prices which Great Britain had 
actually to pay for imported produce, nor does the writer 
doubt that the selfishness of the British banks was a wise 
selfishness. A crisis in Lombard Street would have iniured 
the nation out of all proportion to the advantages accruing to 
the import trade. 

In Table VII. we give the prices of ten leading imports for 
the shipping year. These are best Canadian wheat, fair 
average quality Argentine wheat, American red winter wheat, 
the cheapest foreign feeding barley for the month, the cheapest 
light or .304 lb. foreign oats for the month, the cheapest maize 
(of course purely a foreign product) for the month, the 
cheapest sound linseed for the month, the average price of 
feeding rice cleaned, that of fine American flour and that 
of sound feeding sugar. 

It will be seen that the war fell like a thunderbolt on only 
one of these ten sources of food supply. 

Sugar is not our chief concern in this article, but even as a 
cottage on fire attracts notice before a mansion not in danger, - 
BO the one staple in which there has been a really great trade 
disaster due to the war naturally takes the eye first. Wheat, 
the vital product par excellence, rose with the war Ss. per 
quarter for Canadian, but only a penny per cental for 
American, the new crop in the United States being a large one 
and the farmers wisely selling forward early and freely. 
When the new Canadian crop also got into motion, prices 
became even easier and in October we could buy fine 
Canadian at 47s. per quarter, American at 8s. per cental. 
Happy were those who did so. One of them, as we know, is 
named Spiller, another Baker, but the amazing dividend paid 
by Messrs. Spiller and Baker as the result of their prescience 
in buying wheat freely at the right moment will only be 
grudged them by the ill-informed. Twenty like firms buying 
as freely would have gone far to protect us against the great 
American Corner which, with our Canadian friends up behind 
it, as one must, however regretfully, note, commenced operations 
in January and had by May driven up wheat prices to 71.^. per 
quarter for best Canadian, to 14s. per cental for ordinary 
American, and made even the new and large Argentine crop 
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worth 675. per quarter. Th^ a access of this Corner, whicli 
made 10s. to 20s. per quarter on six to eight millions of 
wheat, possibly five millions sterling profit all told, was only 
connected with the .war in that it was the shutting-in of 
Kussia’s exportable surplus /^hich invested the crops of tbo 
southern hemisphere with such enormous importance. What 
happened was this. Australian production is at the mercy of 
six weeks’ drought. When that arrives the vast wheat area 
barely feeds the meagre population of a continent which the 
. white labour policy keeps at less than two people to the square 
mile. In the autumn of 1914 it did arrive, and Australia’s 
usual exportable surplus of nine million quarters was simply 
cut out of the picture. Then American speculation began to 
move. Argentina meanwhile began to harvest a large crop, 
but on that harvest succeeded six weeks’ heavy rain, a rare 
event, and one that delayed exports merely. Still, it did delay 
them, Argentine wheat culture is a little primitive, and the 
farmer, speaking Spanish, finds it easy to say “Manana.” To 
thresh in wet weather what Latin would do it ? To send grain 
to the coast in uncovered trucks in wet weather were wasteful 
and clearly wrong. A great Estancia owner in Argentina being 
on a visit to England and asked by the writer what was his 
country’s most pressing need answered at once, “ Tarpaulins ” ! 
We have seen in Table III. that Argentina eventually got off 
nine and a half million quarters to our aid, but it came two 
months later than usual, and in the interim American specu- 
lation, now reinforced by Canadian, had carried all before it 
As soon as the Brennus of Buenos Aires was able to throw his 
sword into the scale, as soon as the Argentine flotillas began to 
cross an ocean held by our fleet, the situation underwent a 
transformation of dramatic completeness. Wheat fell in two 
mouths His. per quarter for Canadian, 14s. per quarter for 
Argentine, and 2s. M. per cental for American. 

Imported barley has been a difficult trade, but light oats and 
Indian corn have enabled buyers to tide over. The dependence 
in this case has been upon an ally, but upon an ally who could 
not help. The Mark Lane Express in its “ Review of the 
Cereal Year ” (September 13, 1915), has dealt with this question, 
and there is no need to repeat what is obtainable in so accessible 
a quarter. Suffice it to note that the grain trade since 1905, 
when Russia in effect entered the entente of Britain and 
France, had taken for granted that whatever happened on the 
Continent Russia’s great and inva^ble surpluses would always 
be available. Russian barley 'was the cheapest of all possible 
feeding barley. The British grower could not contend with it. 
In June, 1910, it was obtainable at a halfpenny per lb. Nor did 
this Society or other leading .agricifllural .bodies see reason to 
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oppose a tendency to make oar native country a repository and 
producer of fine quality barley. Well, Russia has grown the 
grain but the enemy has shut it in, and feeding barley now 
costs not a halfpenny per lb. but a penny farthing. Of this 
advance the chief portion, from 27s. to 36 j., was accomplished 
in the period under review. Light foreign oats were at first 
affected rather violently hy the outbreak of war and quickly 
rose from 21s. to 29s. per quarter. There then followed, a 
period of comparatively moderate prices, and it was not till 
February that a serious advance— to 34s'. per quarter^ 
made. The cause was the failure of Russia to send us feeding, 
barley and the consequent rush to buy a substitute feeding 
stuff. As the year went on things improved somewhat, and 
the shipping year closed with light oats obtainable at -Ts. per 
quarter. The chief difficulty in the absence of Russian supplies 
is in the extreme variability of American, Canadian, and 
Argentine production, '^fhc American and Canadian oats are 
sold per 320 lb. in London, but this does not represent their 
natural weight which seldom exceeds 304 lb. and sometimes 
drops to 280 lb. The seller honourably makes up the difference, 
but, as our readers know well enough, weight and quality. 


roughly speaking, go together. , . 

Maize in 1914-15 was a great stand-by. It helped as much 
as anything by its stability. Thus the war trumpets startled it 
into no greater advance than from 31s. to 33s. per quarter, and 
then with good supplies from Argentina it became actually 
cheaper than before the war. With the cessation of Argentina 6 
large shipments the American speculator saw his opening, and 
by capturing the exportable surplus of new home crop forced ■ 
prices up to 40s. by May. With that effort, however, he had - 
shot his bolt for the time being. June saw the Argentine new. 
crop on its way here in quantity, and the shipping year closed 
with maize obtainable at 32s, per quarter. As the civil year 
wore on, the American withholding of maize once more force 
prices up and to-day we are chiefly concerned as to what 
Argentine may be able to ship us of her new harvest. 

Linseed, in an article where space is important, must be dealt 
with very briefly. The shipping year opened and closed on 
the same price, 54s. per 416 lb. The rise in prices September 
1— December 31 was not, however, unforeseen. The two great 
oversea producers are India and La Plata, but seed nnsee 
comes from Russia and Holland, and home farms which also 
can produce a fine sowing type would under the circumstances 
fulfil a patriotic service in doing so. i 

The shipping year advanced the value of cleaned feeuing 
rice from 9s. to 12s. or 25 per cent. It is not an excessive 
appreciation. We would respectfully counsel a fuller use oi 
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rice in feeding rations, the more especially as we help our own 
Empire in such case. The binding quality of rice fits it for use 
in mixtures with fattening bat laxative food. 

Tub CbkbaL Year. 

September 1, l9i4^Aiigust 31, 1915. 


While oUr main concern with a cereal year is with grain 
production the survey of prices during the shipping year may 
be conveniently continued and completed before we proceed to 
the study of the actual harvests, a study marking the critical 
division between production on sowings made before the war 
and that resulting from war areas of cultivation. 

The prices arranged for home produce for the last ten cereal 
years are officially published, this being one of the many 
valuable additions made to agricultural convenience by Mr. R. 
H. Rew, C.B., the chief statistician to the Board of Agriculture, 
The latest annual table is reproduced as Table VIII. to this 
article, the other tables being specially compiled. In Table IX. 
is given a monthly return for the whole period August, 1914, 
to December, 1915, thus covering the whole period of the three 
years — shipping, cereal, and civil. The figures for household 
flour are derived from our own market inquiry, and are 
London cash terms. Credit and delivery prices can always be 
obtained on application to the London Millers’ Association, 
hut these two elements of credit and delivery are each of them 
disturbing. Thus in August, 1914, when the Bank rate was 
very high, credit took on at least 2s. rise, while about two years 
before the war the strike of transport workers put an even 
greater premium on to the delivery element. Since the great 
call for recrnits, known as Lord Derby’s rally, in October and 
November, 1915, delivery difficulties have again been acute. 

On the cereal year, as a whole, it will he seen that British 
wheat has risen 175. 5rf., British barley 55. 8rf., and British oats 
9s. Id. The rise in wheat and oats was directly due to the war, 
but barley prices must he considered separately. The response 
of the price of the home crop to the war was as nearly as possible 
8s. per quarter, roughly speaking 20 per cent. While the price 
for the first week of August, 1914, was 34s. 2d., for the first 
week of December it was 42s. 2d., this period covering the 
whole “ first rush ” of new crop deliveries. Forty shillings 
per quarter for wheat and as much per sack for household flour 
indicate a sixpenny loaf, and 445. is the coefficient of On 
the opening markets of October, 1915^ the price of British 
wheat was 435. 5c/,, and so far as it is possible to distinguish 
betvroen, hpme and foreign influences' a teii shilling rise 
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exhausts what is attributable to British farmers. The whole 
rise being 17s. bd. the remaining 7s. bd. must be assigned to ' 
foreign influence, and, as we have already seen that shipments 
were sufficient, to foreign speculative withholding. The British 
farmer got as much as fils. 9d. early in June, but unfortunately 
his big cheques were all for the weeks of little supply ; the 
moderate prices were those which he accepted when his 
deliveries were at their maximum. 

The 9s, 7f7, rise in British oats is a scarcity advance pure , 
and simple, and is intimately connected with agidcuitural 
problems that should repay investigation by soil and climate 
experts. Two growers of quality oats— Scandinavia and 
Holland — have preferred to sell to Germany, but the quantities 
are never large, and if the enemy bids 40s. and upwards wfr, 
who get the oats cheaper or do without have the more silver 
bullets as compared with the foe. What, however, is serious- 
and should be weighed by our farmers is the fact that for 
horses at work at the front with constant calls on their muscular, 
and nervous strength combined, in a word on their stamina, no 
food whatsoever seems to be a complete substitute for J36 lb. 
oats. Not merely to grow more oats, but to see that the oats 
grown reach 336 lb. natural weight is an imperative call. 
Seeing the labour of sowing and cultivation, of reaping and 
threshing, we doubt if to sow oats in competition with the almost 
illimitable production of poor stuff in Canada and Argentina is 
worth while. These vast countries both boast, if boast be the 
word, vast areas of land poor in aspect and situation rather than 
in soil, which are too wet, chill, or windswept for wheat. From 
them may be won very material quantities of oats so long as 
there is a market for stuff which is one- third or more husk, 
and of which the natural weight is from 288 lb. to 304 lb. only. 
The fact that oats fetched over thirty shillings per 312 lb. from 
March to September, 1915, was due entirely to a shortish 
English crop in 1914, to the quotas of Scandinavian and Dutch 
quality oats going elsewhere, and to the failure of New 
Zealand to ship. Of New Zealand oat-growing one of course 
would not like to say Ichabod, but whereas farmers used at 
Mark Lane to gather round some importer’s stand to see and 
handle oats that challenged all the glories of Cartons and 
turned the scale at 352 lb. to 368 lb. per quarter, to-day we are 
expected to admire “ Sparrowbills ” which just reach 320 lb. 
In quality as well as in quantity has New Zealand gone down. 
The area under oats shows a 12 per cent, decline from the 
beginning of the century. British farmers therefore need fear 
no New Zealand competition. 

The price of British barley rose 4s. 9c^. on the war impulse, 
but 2s, on the effect of the autumn Budget of 1914. A 



cent, reduction in ,the. ^Je of beer was forecast by the 
Government itself as the result; of its new taxes on that one 
particular form of sustaining- bCvera^ge. How far such taxes 
were keeping faith with farmers; who had sown barley in the 
spring the writer happily is not' called upon to say, but 
profound discouragement was the 'inevitable result, and the 
spring of 1915 saw bariey sowings reduced by 18 per cent. 

'* The price of household flouf had advanced only 2s. per 
'^ck within a month of the war,' but the difficulty in securing 
enough hard wheat rich in dry gluten was increasing from the 
first, and as a household loaf cannot be made for town 
consumers without at least 50 per cent, of strong wheat the 
good deliveries of new English afforded to millers very slight 
and partial relief. Thus by December value was up to 39s. 6d. 
aud bread rose to Id. The corner in American and Canadian 
wheat, which with both Argentine and Indian in the most 
meagre supply, became indispensable to the town miller, drove 
up household flour by early May to 53s., and therewith bread 
rose to 9^^. The crisis over, the flour fell gradually to 42 a\ but 
closed the campaign a net lOs., which is 2^d. on the quartern 
loaf dearer than the opening price. The parities as they are 
called, that is to say the due raters between wheat, the raw 
material, flour, the ground corn or grist and bread, the baked 
flour or loaf, must be studied separately. They form a subject 
of very material consequence to the economist, but they lie 
outside the scope of this review. 

The breadstuffs supplies for the harvest years 1912, 1913, 
and 1914 present an almost insoluble problem. But for the war 
the figures which are here presented in Table X. might have 
• occupied an afternoon at the Farmers’ Club or even have per- 
turbed the Olympian atmosphere of the Royal Statistical Society. 
To-day we must concentmte our attention on the very welcome 
fact that 1914-15 “squeezed through.” Supply kept ahead of 
demand, yet the latter came dangerously near to making its 
bump, and meanwhile the row-over of 1912-13 remains unex- 
plained. What is of real value to note is that it was the good 
production of British wheat in August, 1914, which saved the 
situation. Imports might have been expected to fall off more 
seriously than by 800,000 quarters. Still, they did fall off by 
that measure. The trench was left unguarded ; and who 
stepped into and occupied it ? The British farmer. The figures 
are really striking. The value to the country of a minimum of 
' British produce in stock can scarcely be over-estimated, and 
the higher point to which that maximum is raised the greater 
will be the security of our national. position. 

Itiiporte of feeding stuffs for the- harvest year were, as 
aiyeady sefen in relatioti to the shipping year, very disapj^inting 
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i)f barley and oats hut fully adequate of maize. The figures 
occupy Table XI. to which it is possible to subjoin a supple- 
mentary table of seven allied staples. It will be seen that beans, 
oatmeal, and ricemeal came in from abroad in larger quantities, 
to meet alike the emergency and in response to higher bids. 
On the other hand, the oversea producers of peas, potatoes, and 
hops were quite unable to respond to the call. The foreign 
producers of potatoes being largely German the falling off in 
this item need not be dwelt upon. Of hops we needed less 
than usual, not only because the home crop was a good que but 
because the use of a hop -infusion was suddenly made the 
mbject of a severe extra tax. It is only the case of peas which 
need detain us. English growers should certainly take heart 
from these statistics. If the oversea producers of peas cannot 
rise to the occasion of twelve shillings per cental freely paid 
for Indian white and so forth, the home grower should see 
before him a long series of profitable markets wdien peace 
returns and the buyer is reassured. Ten shillings per cental 
will pay very comfortably for home production of pulse. 

Stocks of breadstuffs on September 1 represent the year’s 
pass book at annual audit. The returns which we are able to 
give in Table XII. are reassuring. On what margin we should 
U’ade is a moot point of course, but long before the war we had 
got into regarding 2,000,000 quarters as sufficient. We 
entered on war with 2,100,000 quarters in hand, and after a 
^ear of conflict came out of it with 2,090,000 quarters. So 
much for German submarines. 

Stocks of wheat in the United States present a remarkable 
war change. It is not yet time to estimate the figures which 
we are able to olfer in Table XIII. at their abiding value. In 
the hour the writer, pericuh suo, would venture the suggestion 
that the American farmer is getting a little shy of that selling 
forward of crops which places the rest of the harvest year at 
the mercy of the speculative operator. The figures for 
September 1, 1913, and September 1, 1915, mean that the 
5cope of the latter is cut down from seventy points to seven- 
teen. He was bidding on the later date 6s. id. per quarter 
more than he was on the earlier, but the American grower was 
aot nearly so eager to sell as he had been at the town price. 
3o long as six million farmers control the American wheat 
trade we shall not fear any excessive inflation of prices ; it is 
he half dozen of millionaire speculators who produce that result. 

We now have an open road — it is not wholly the writer’s 
:m\t if it has required some clearing— to the really controlling 
'acts of actual wheat production which, war or no war, must 
eventually decide all issues of human food supply. In Table 
SLIV. ype have the wheat production of the ten principal areas. 
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The United Kingaom nas aone wen aa a wheat producer 
since the war, but with leeway to make up to the extent of 
24,500,000 quarters Lord Milner's Committee in its final report 
(October 27, 1915) did well to in^t on the patriotic call to 
place under wheat all poor pasture and other spare land whicli 
by the aid of artificials may reasonably be expected to produce 
the chief food of man. The United States has increased its 
wheat area since the war, , and the 1915 being slightly above 
the' average per acre the , substantial surplus of 44,000,000 
quarters is disclosed. France has been sadly hit by the war ; 
every one of the departments which on September 1 was in the 
hands of the enemy was a wheat-producing department. As 
the season was none too propitious in the uninvaded west the 
country is left between these two troubles with a wheat 
deficiency which is probably little short of 13,000,000 quarters. 
Lower estimates were current in the autumn, but the position 
is not one where optimism is an asset. It is far better to 
recognise the desirability of providing fully for possible import 
needs. Italy has failed of the last decade to maintain her 
cereal agriculture. When war was actually declared against 
the hated Tedeschi all Italy was aflame, but in the previous 
fifteen or twenty years the flower of the Italian peasantry had 
been emigrating to escape the hated blood tax. Italian wheat 
culture, for sheer want of hands, has ebbed by inches until 
despite a very fair yield per acre this year the country needs 
imports of 5,000,000 quarters ; this to a country of most 
enviable climate and not over-populated is an admission of 
agricultural failure on which in an allied and friendly people 
one prefers not to dwell. The stern fact is better faced that 
5,000,000 quarters of oversea production have got to be 
found. 

The Iberian Peninsula need not be dwelt upon. The 
region is nearly self-supporting, It ought to be an export 
Power. Russia has a handsome surplus, and with separate 
small -ownership under the masterly measure of the great 
Stolypine the area under wheat is growing simultaneously with 
the increased yield per acre, itself the result of security of 
tenure resulting in the employment of manures. Roumania’s 
surplus, or rather the disposition of it, depends too much on 
political considerations to be discussable, adequately, here. 
The total is not large. Canada has responded to the call of the 
Empire with a clarion note of its own, and a record area was 
placed under wheat cultivation in response to the word from 
St. James’s Square that the home country wanted wheat. India 
made little increase in wheat area, but a good season enabled 
the powers to put a sarplps of ^me eight millions on sale. 
Thd Government at once took the entire offerings. 
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A ten years’ oomparison will enable us to measure the> 
existing tendencies of wheat production. The United Kingdom: 
in this period has moved on by 20 per cent. Table XV. will ' 
exemplify this and later figures under this heading. The rise 
is encouraging, and if Lord Milner’s Committee’s recom- 
mendations be duly supported by farmers the rate of improve- 
ment will be accelerated. The United States has increased its 
wheat production by more than 30 per cent., and a part of this 
gratifying rise is due to an increased yield per acre. The use 
of fertilisers in the United States is at last extending. The 
record of French wheat growing is not encouraging, as even 
before the war there had been some decline. But the situation 
of France is so utterly peculiar to-day that discussion would be 
altogether premature. The Iberian Peninsula is unprogressive^ 
Russia, on the contrary, is the most hopeful of the nations, and. 
a treatise might be devoted to the rejuvenation of her agricul- 
ture. Fortior ito, Rouinania cannot be claimed with much 
authority as a progressive region, but particulars are few and 
obscure. One must take little for granted on the information 
reaching us from this country. Canada is making great efforts 
to increase its regular area under wheat, and apart from the 
war impetus the splendid work of its unrivalled Board of 
Agriculture is making for development on the soundest of all 
lines, that of supplying to farmers the right sort of seed corn, 
alike for the climate in which they have to grow the grain and 
the market in which they have to sell it. Mr. Saunders the 
First (for the “ Cerealists ” in Canada are a dynasty and a great 
one) by creating Marquii'^ added 20,(X)0,000 acres to the , 
country’s possible wheat area, Mr. Saunders the Second by 
creating Prelude has added thirty. The development of 
rapidly maturing wheat without loss of plant energy is 
closely analogous to the Smithfield Glnb policy over early' 
maturity in live stock for the butcher. In Canada the 
agricultural march northward is checked not by soil, which 
is good, or by conditions which, with due precautions, man can 
support. It is checked by the shortening period in which 
crops, and particularly wheat, will and can ripen. Thus it is 
that the good House of Saunders, ever evolving wheat that can 
do its devoir in fewer days, is winning the areas of whole 
counties year by year to the cultivable area of the globe. 
Indian progress is less remarkable. Irrigation has proved a 
great success. Not only have the yields doubled, so that the 
rent-charge on the irrigation outlay leaves a handsome margin, 
but that the relief for the vicissitudes of the season has added 
to the happiness of hundreds of thousands, and the competition 
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for the irrigation holding that Government 

has had to accord rights of pre-omptioi to ancient occupants of 
land in the newiy irrigated regipns./’ % registered and 

encouraging successes one might, ' Im expected a greater 
mcrease in wheat production thm^of lj500,000 quarters in 
five ye^B. 

. In fable XVI. we deal with the production of feeding 
stnfiPS} in the same countries, which are covered by our wheat 
statistics. Here the information is not nearly so abundant. 
We cannot get safer figures than for the ten years of which 
.1914 was the last, and as in the case of wheat we must exclude 
the southern hemisphere which is so little regardful of our 
exigencies in Bedford Square as to reap its harvests after we 
have gone to print. ^ The main facts disclosed are that Russia 
dominates the trade in ordinary imported barley in an average 
peace year, and that America is the leading power in the maize 
trade. The figures given in this table indeed sufficiently 
explain why Americans call maize simply “ corn.” As well 
might we object to English business men speaking of “ The 
City.” Barley statistics show Russia’s easy primacy in 
ordinary times, but it must be remembered that, progressive 
as we have seen Russian agriculture to be, it has not yet 
reached the stage of growing malting barley. Of this type 
Chili raises perhaps half a million cwt and the Pacific States 
of America three millions, available for exportation. Central 
Europe in peace times may spare a million cwt. The question 
of heavy oats has already been discussed. The world’s pro- 
duction of rye is currently reckoned at 200,000,000 quarters, 
but as sales in this country do not exceed 200,000 the crop 
is not a subject that need detain us here. None the less 
the statistician who finds leisure and has interest to investi- 
gate the question of rye production may be assured of the 
exhilaration which invests the opening up of virgin soil. 
The yield of rye undoubtedly fluctuates by 25 per cent, from 
year to year. This is 50,000,000 quarters on the world pro- 
duction, and the effect of the rye surplus in one year and of the 
rye deficiency in another is bound to register itself in important 
control of the other cereal markets, both wheat and feeding 
stuffs. Herschel discovered a great planet on far less degree of 
influence shown to be exerted on the others than this proved 
variation in the orbit of rye. Tl^ yield for the cereal year 
1914-15 was in the case of this cereal a good deal better than 
for the previous season. Thus much is to the good of the 
general ^ cereal position to-day. Owing to the small home 
production and the number of rye^eating foreign refugees in 
farmers ^who grew rye dn 1915 have, done 
n^CbjbmoQly' ■ well by it,- aAid 'hatv^ pja^ed their Bmad4iCi^P» 
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bout 100,000 quarters, at the quite handsome price of 45s. 
ler quarter. 

The Civil Year. 

January J, 19l5—l)e(‘^mbe^' 31, 1015. 

Professor Wrightson, in the illuminating article which he 
ecently contributed to the “ Coutomporai 7 Heview,” claimed 
hat before the war there was a small but perfectly perceptible, 
ml steady movement towards higher prices for all the cereals, 
le illustrated his argument by a division of years into lustrums, 
quiiKiueiinial system familiar to the Romans but unusual 
fith us. The figures, however, seem to show a distinct inove- 
aent. 



Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oats, 

1900—04 

27 6 

24-4 

17-5 

100.5—09 

Sl'O 

25-3 

181 

1910-14 

3211 

27-1 

19-6 


To these averages with the completion of the civil year we 
an noAv add 

1915 52-11 37-6 30-4 

'hus, the wheat advance on the four years just before the war 
3 exactly a sovereign on the quarter or 2{d. ou the quartern 
3af. The price of the latter was h\d. for tlie five years period, 
nd it should for 1915 have been eightpence. It averaged 
d. more, but this was the result of, in the first place, increased 
ost of distribution (transport), and in the second of manufac- 
ure (the rise in bakers’ wages since the war averages 7s. per 
veek). The rise in British barley, IDs. 4d. per quarter, is 
irgely due to the decreased production of malting grade, while 
he reduced imports of the feeding type have also played their 
hare. The British oats tendered since August, 1914, have been 
a constant demand. The 10a. lOd. rise represents a legitimate 
Tofit which should encourage not only increased sowings but a 
ietermined effort to improve the yield per acre. Few plants 
espond more generously to manurial help over a difficult spring 
r show BO steady an increase in yield on the employment of 
he right seed kinds. The excellent weight of fine oats makes 
hem immediately saleable and one has already seen how the 
irovernment and other high-class buyers are keen to acquire the 
leavier samples. Beans, peas and rye are not averaged by any 
rovernmeut returns, but the heavier beans have seldom of late 
teen parted with under 50s., or good rye under 45s. per quarter, 
^eas have made good prices, and 1915 came in with 60s. 
$^ily^ obtainable foivany sampleB in good condition and of 
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There being no averages for imported corn the following 
prices at the first January market in London for five years must 
be submitted as a substitute. As Liverpool is the chief centre 
of the American wheat import trade the price per cental at that 
f^rt iS:also given. 




January 1- 

-8 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

Wheat, Best Canadian (496 Jb.) 

41/9 

38/- 

36/6 

54/- 

67/- 

„ F.A.Q. Argentine (496 Ib.), 

38/3 

38/- 

37/- 

62/3 

64/- 

„ : Amprican Ked (100 lb.) 

7/5 

7/6 

V- 

10/6 

12/9 

Barley, F.A.Q. Feeding (400 !b.) , 

26/- 

26/3 

20/6 

30/. 

41/- 

Oatfl, Common Foreign (304 lb.) . 

18/9 4 

19/- 

16/9 

29/- ! 

, 33/- 

Maize, Common Foreign (480 lb.) , 

30/6 

25/- 

24/6 

29/- 1 

4 47/-' 

Sugar, Fair Commercial (112 lb.) . 

18/- 

9 6 

% 

16/- 

31/- 

Linseed, F.A.Q. Foreign (416 lb.) . 

70/- 

44/- 

44/- 

46/- 

75/- 

Cottonseed, Egyptian (2,240 lb.) . 

i 168/- 

170/- 

' 177/6 

140/- 

■285/- 

Kicc, Burmese Feeding (112 lb.) . 
Rice Bran, Burmese J'eeding 

9/- : 

9/10 

7/9 

12i. 

15/6 

(2,240 lb.) 

1 100/- 

100/- 

95/- 

120/- 

180/- 


The prices are in shillings and the units those in ordinary 
use. Their great divergency is regretted by no one more than 
the writer, but he hesitates to convert them into any uniform 
denomination because the readers of this Journal wish to buy 
at the lowest wholesale price^ in other words, by the units 
above given. Thus, to take the last figure in the above list, 
180a. was the January, 1916, price of rice bran and would buy 
the same at Mark Lane. But although a cwt. is gV a ton and 
18s. is 2^0 of 18?., it was not possible to obtain a cwt. of rice 
bran for 18s. 

The perusal of the eleven items in the above list of imports 
and their price will at least, we hope, convince the reader* of 
one thing and that is the vital consequences now-a-days of 
following the markets. The daily study of agricultural events 
should pay a dividend perhaps more surely than anything else 
on the farm, the careful study of the weekly agricultural press 
has become a necessity if a dividend is to bS;.paid at all. The 
tluctuations above given will ^at once show that prices bear no 
stable relation to the feeding or f^ening value of the grain or 
food quoted. The clever chemisIT' with* his “ proper rations ” 
must never be neglected. Rice, fhr instance, was cheap in 1912, 
maize comparatively dear. - Tbe chemist would point out that 
oats were cheap and would largely replace maize as a fattener, 
leaving rice to be used as a sustaineri' Amid the general war 
;hfi ^^)tlld yet be able to indi(^^ ph which articles the 
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advance was most or least' jiiiBtlfied by their intrinsic feeding 
and fattening value. In imported wheat the different, prices ’ 
ruling are equally capable of analysis and the quotations by no 
means uniformly follow intrinsic milling value.' 

It were scarcely too much to affirm that the country gentle- 
man, the farmer, nay the very coyh , chandler and distributor, 
who would devote a clear hour to Tables XVII. and XVIIL ^ 
with which this review is concluded would rise from t!u^ 
perusal appreciably richer in future power to judge of What 
to purchase from oversea and what to grow for sale at horde. 
North America has fully resumed that control of the wheat 
market which it lost in 1910 and 1911, and North American 
control means speculation prevailing over steady trading. 
Argentine and India are steady sources of- wheat supply, but 
they are not more than Wlat. 

The shipments of feeding stuffs show some striking develbp- 
ments. South America, a non-speculative, bona fide agricultural 
producer, has wrested the control of the maize trade from the 
United States, thereby doing not a little for British feeding 
interests and making Indian corn one of the most settled in 
price of all the agricultural produce imported. With respect to 
barley, Argentina is developing as a producer with extreme 
slowness, and seeing that the cessation of war will release the 
Russian surpluses Argentine cultivators will do well to “go 
slow.” A material increase in North American barley exports 
is to be noted, but is mainly due to Californian and other Pacific 
States which ship malting quality. Latterly, however, Canada 
lias shipped freely of a robust feeding barley at 43s., and the 
United States of an inferior 372 lb. kind at 38s. to 40s. Oats as 
an article for export represented in 1912, 1913 and 1914, a diiig 
dong rivalry between North and South America, but since the ' 
close of 1914 the enormous rise in freight has given the region 
which is so much the nearer to us an overwhelming advantage. 
North America has, for the time being at all events, assumed an 
easy mastery of the trade in the commoner sorts of oats. 

With regard to State intervention it is obviously too soon to 
set forth the details of Government action on the wheat supply 
since the war, though it has been officially announced that such 
action has beefi’ taken, in May, 1915, in July, 1915, and again 
in January, 1916, when ^^heat Committee under Sir E. G. 
vSaltmarsh was appointe%btpressly to deal with the grave 
questions of imports and "freights. When the time comes for 
a detailed statement a chapter of no little interest is likely to 
be added to the history of the British Corn Trade. 


1 See the articles entitled “ Notes- on Feeding Stuffs ” appearing monthly in 
the Bmrd.pfyAgricidture^^^^ 
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Tajjle I. — Shipping Tear, August 1 — July 31. 

llnitai Kinffdora Wlieat and Flour Imports *(480 lb,). 



1914-15 

1913-14 

Empire : i 



Canada 

7,424,617 

6,830,938 

iTidia 

3,256, .568 

3,007,852 

Australia . 

463,579 

3,476,881 

Ab'boad : 



U.S.A 

12,350,795 

8,870,977 

Russia 

168,611 

2,246,673 

Argentina : 

2.824,458 

1,729,667 

Various . , . . , ^ 

16,3.953 

869.090 

Total . . . i 

26,6.52,581 

27,031,978 


Table II. — Shipping Year, August 1—July 31. 

(Tnitecl Kingdom Imports. 



Barley (400 1b.) : 

Oats (312 lb.) 

Maize (480 lb.) 

1914-15. 

4.010,000 i 

5.753,000 

11,420,000 

1913-14. 

5,911.000 ! 

5,874,000 

9,369,000 


I’rijioipnl sources of barley were, in order named, for 1914-15, America, 
Russia and India ; foi' l'Ji:i-l4. Russia, America and Canada, 

Principal sources of oats were, for 1914-1.5, America. Argentina and 
Canada; for I9I,S-H, Argentina. Russia and Canada. For 1913-14 there were 
nearly a million quarters rcgisiered as German, but the bulk of this supply 
consisted of Polish oats shipped from Baltic ports under the German fla«y. 

Principal sources of maize were, for 1914-1.5, Argentina, America and 
Roumaiiia: for 1913-14. Argentina, Uoumania and Rus.da. In 1914-1.5, 
80 per cent, of maize iin[;or<s came from Argentina. 

Table IW. -Wheat and Tlour Shipments to Europe (480 Ih.). 



1 1914-15 

1913-14 

Empire ; 

i' 


Canada 

1 19,000,000 

14.000,000 

India 

! 4.100,000 

3,700.000 

Australia 

1 80,000 

6,100,000 

Abroad : 



U.S.A. . , . 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

Russia, 

250.000 ' 

21,500,000 

Aigcntina 

9.500,000 ,,, ; 

3,300,000 

Various ... 

400,000 1 

, 8,100,000 

Totai, , .■ 

59,33^000, 

72,700,000 
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Table \Y. ^Barley "Shipments to Eurqje (400 Ih.), 




1013-14 

1912-13 '' 

Emfiue ; 




■ t 

Canada . 


■ 60,0(M)' - 

40,000 

.■ ^Cf,ooo^ ' 

India 


310i000 

500,000 

1,950,000 ; ■ 

Australia 


40,000 

10,000 

6,000! ■ 

Abroad : 





li.S.A. . 


3,100,000 

2,100,000 

3,100,000 

Russia . 


750,000 

24,000,000 

17,000.000 

Argentina 


190,000 

90,000 

5,000 

Various . 


150,000 

3,000,000 

. 2,150,000 

Total . 

4,590.000 

29.740,000 

24,270,^6 

Table Y.~ 

-Shipments of Oats to Europe (304 Ih.), 


1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

Empire : 





Canada . 


400,000 

480,000 

150,000 

India , 


— 



Australia 


10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Abroad : 





C.S.A. . 


10,200,000 

1,100,000 

4.100.000 

Russia . 


10,000 

3,900,0n0 

5,600.000 

Argentina 


3,800,000 

2,900,000 

6,600.000 . 

A'^arious 


100,000 

1,050,000 ' 

100,000 ' 

Total . 


14.520,000 

9,435,000 

16,555,000 ' ' 

Table VI.- 

—Maize Shipments to Europe (480 Ih.). 


1914-15 

1913-14 

1012-13 

Empire : 


V. 



Canada. . < 


.'-•'20,000 

1 5,000 

10,000 

India . . ' 5. 

. 7 '’V 


_ 

Australia - _> 

. 


— 

— 

Abroad: ’ 


V . ■■■■ '■ ’ 



U.S.A. . ; 'V -■ 


5.100,000 

250,000 

4,700,000 

Russia . 


13a, 500 

2,050,000 

1,700,000 

. Argentina.; 


'26,300,000 

. 17,800,000 

24,800,000 

VAEIOU3; . 

Tmx. 

406,000 

' 4,600,000 

800,000 

■v: < <'-\.,t'OTAL . ■ 


ittSO, 964,500., 

i- 

, j24,715,000 * 

" / > r. .Ifv 
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*TXble VII. — Prices of Imported Produce for the Shipping 
Year (shillhtgsf August 1, 1914— JwZy 

First market of month, h Best Canadian Wheat, per 480 lb. 2. Argen- 
tine Wheat, per 480 lb. 43. American Red Winter Wheat, per 100 lb. 
'4. Foreigil Feeding Barley, per 400 Ib. A. Foreign Light Oats, per 304 lb. 
P. Maize7pei' 480 lb. 7. Linseed, per 416 lb. 8. Feeding Rice, cleaned, per 
112 Ib. 91 Fine American Flour, j^r 280 lb. 10. Feeding Sugar, per 112 lb. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1914' 











Augnat ' . 

46/. 

42/- 

9/- 

27/- 

21/- 

31/- 

64/- 

9/- 

31/- 

10/- 

September 

50/- 

— 

9/1 

30/- 

29/- 

33/- 

54/- 

12/- 

39/- 

20/- 

October . 

'47/9 

— 

8/8 

27/- 

27/- 

27/- 

48/- 

12/. 

37/- 

20/. 

November . 

49/6 

— 

9/- 

29/- 

29/- 

31/. 

45/- 

11/9 

38 6 

18/- 

December . 

50/- 

— 

9/6 

30/- 

28/- 

29/- 

46/- 

11/9 

38/- 

15/. 

. 1,915 











Jftftuary . 

54f- 

52/- 

10/4 

30/- 

29/- 

29/- 

46/- 

12/. 

40/. 

15/- 

February . 

68/. 

68/- 

13/6 

37/- 

34/- 

37/- 

56/. 

12/- 

49/- 

1.5/- 

March 

67/- 

67/- 

13/8 

36/- 

32/- 

38/- 

62/- 

11/- 

49/- 

17/- 

April. 

68/- 

66/- 

: 13/2 

35/- 

31/- 

35/- ; 

50/- 

12/- 

48/- 

16/- 

May , 

71/- 

67/- 

14/- 

35/- 

31/- 

40/- ; 

52/- 

11/9 

50/- 

19/- 

June. 

70/- 

68/. 

13/6 

35/. 

: 29/- 

36/- ; 

56/- 

11/9 

50/- 

20/- 

July . 

58/- 

53/- 

11/9 

36/- 

27/- 

32/-- i 

54/- ; 

12/- 

46/- 

20/- 




Add to complete Harvest Year, 



August 

60/- 

57/- 

11/6 

69/- 

27/- [ 32/- 

54/- 

12/- 

45/- : 

20/- 




Add to 

complete Civil Year. 



September 

60/- 

56/- 

11/1 

41/- 

26/- 

32/- 

55/- 

13/. 

43/- 

5 22/- 

October . 

62/- 

56/- 

10/3 

37/- 

27/- 

32/- 

54/- 

u/- 

42/- 

25/- 

November . 

60/- 

58/- 

11/2 

40/- 

32/- 

38/- 

59/. 

14/- 

43/- 

29/. 

December . 

61/- 

59/- 

11/8 

39/- 

31/- 

41/- 

65/- 

14/6 

45/- 

30/- 


Table VIII. 


(From the Board of Agriculture Journal, vol. xxii.,' No, 6, p. 581.) 


Harvest years 

Piicea per quarter 

Sept, 1— August 31 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


a. d 

1. d 

1. d 

1905—1906 . . . . 

28 9 . 

24 2 

18 6 

1906—1907 . . . . 

28 1 

24 5 

18 4 

1907-1908 .... 

' 32 9 

26 

18 2 

1908—1909 . . . . 

36 6 

26 11 

18 10 

1909—1910 . . . . 

‘32 6 

23 10 

17 8 

1910—1911 . . . . 

30 11 

24 9 

17 8 

1911—1912 . . . . 

34 10 

31 2 

’ 21 6 

1912—1913 , . . . 

32 0 ' 

27 10 V 

.. 19 7 

1913^1914 . . . 

' 32 4 

t 26 10 

19 \ 

1914—1916 ■ . . ... 

' ,49 9 ; ! 

4,32 6 

28 8 / 







Tabl e IX. — Brituh ' J^jnt Marhet of each motith^^ 



Wh6a< ‘ 
4801b. ,, 
Average?' 

. - 4001b . 
Avpragp. 

Oats, 

312 lb. 
Average 

Household 

flour, 

280 lb.: 
No. 1 

Bread.' V: 

4J«. ' 

houser 
hold 

1914. 

August . 

34/2 

^ ■ ,.-26|9.. 

' ^/8 . 

32/- . 

U.[ ^ 

September 

36/5 

30/6' 

23/9 

34/- , 

h\d. 

October . 

117/1 / 

^ 29/1'" 

22/9 

34/9 

6d. , 

Koyeraber . . ^ 

38/1 . 

‘i . 28/6 

23/7 

36/- < 

CJd. *' 

December 

■ 42/2 ' 

30/2 

26/9 

39/6 

Id. 

1915, 

January . . 

v44/4 

29/10 

26/6 

46/6' 

U, ' 

February . • 

^63/3 

1 32/5 

29/10 

' 49 3 ' 

‘8ii; 

March 

55/11 

34/6 

31/8 

51/. 

u. 

April . ■ . 

64/6 

31/9 

30/6 

52/- 

' 94; ‘ 

May . . 

58/3 . 

32/7 

31/5 

63 - ■; 

^d. 

June . 

61/9 

35/4 

32/5 

47/- 

‘ %\d. 

July 

49/5 

35/3 

31/1 

43/- 

9d. 

August 

56/4 

35/7 

31/5 

44- 

8d.- ' 

September . . 

45/3 

'■ 38/1 

26/10 

42/- 

8d. 

October . . 

' 43/5 

40/4 

26/.5 

43/6 

8d. ' 

November 

!■ 61/6 

47/3 

30/4 

44/- 

8d:'‘ 

December 

63/7 

49/- 

31/- 

46/- 

Bid. ' 


Table X.: — Breadstuffs. Supplies for the Harvest Years^ 
September 1 — August 31 . 



1914-lB 

1913-14 

1912-13 


Qrs. (4801b.) 

Qrs, (480 ib.) 

Qrs, (480 lb.) 

British . . ■ . 

7,804,000 

7,087,100 

7,17.5,300 

Imported . 

26,013,160 

26,921,220 

30,149,450 

Total . . . 1 

33,817,160 

1 34,008,320 

37,324,750 

Wants . . . 

33,600,000 

33,200,000 

32,800,000 

Surplus 

217,160 

808,320 

4,524,750 


Table XL — Feeding Stuffs Imports. Harvest Years, ' 
September 1 — Augu st 31 . 



1914-15 

1913-14 

1913-13 


(Jrs, 

Qra. 

Qrs. 

Maize (480 lb.) 

11,197,760 1 

9,375,868 

11,557,461 

Barley (400 lb.) 

3,512,152 

5,928,661 

1 6,2.59,878 

Oats (304 lb.) . 

5,654,563 

5,665,811 

! 7,373,639 


( Supplement AEY Table completing the above,) 

September 1, — Augu^ Zl,,\.^lf>. Harvest Year Imports 

into United Kingdom. “ Minor Staples . ' ’ 



1914-15 

1913-14 


' . dwt. 

Owt, 

Beans 

■ ' . 1,651,000 

1,681,000 

Teas 

. : . 846,000 

1,516,000 

Potitoes , 'i 

■;?,ll6;00t) 

3,924,000 

Oatmeal . 

. ' C . ‘838, GOQ ' 

- 62J.,000 

Maizemeal . 

,.-:/2W0, 

, . 340, qpo 

dti(^meal, &c,' . 

PftifpB i 

. 7.^0f,ioo; 

6,010,000.^ 

- J3r4,dd0 . 

-'wrr?rr%5rrrt3r- 
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Table Xli. 

Stocks of Breadstup, S&ptem'ber l, United Kingdom. 

1915 . 2,090,000 quarters at 52/- 

19U 2,100,000" „ 36/2 

1913 . ’ 2,450,000 „ 32/7 

Table XIII. 

^ > Stocks of Wheat, September 1, United States. 


1915 

1,785,000 quarters ^ 

38/10 

1914 

6,155,000 

41/- 

1913 

7,090,000 „ 

32/6 


Table ^\y.^Wheat Production. The World's Balance 
Sheet, September 1, 1915. 


'V 

Production 

Wants 

Surplus 

Deliciency 


Qrs. (480 lb.) 

Qrs. (480 lb.) 

Qrs. (480 lb.) 

Qrs. (480 Lb.) 

Thetl.K. . 

9,500,000 

34,000,000 


21,500,000 

The II.S. . 

124,000,000 

80,000,000 

44,000,000 

— 

Tiance 

30.000,000 

43,000,000 

— ^ 

13,000,000 

I till j . 

24,000,000 

29, 00(1, 000 

_ 

5,000,000 

Peniiisula . 

' IS 000,000 

19,000,000 

— 

1,000,000 

Russia 

1 111,000,000 

70,000.000 : 

41,000,000 ' 

— 

Roumania . 

13,600,000 

8,000,000 

5,600,000 

— 

Canada 

34,000,000 

8.000,000 

26,000,000 

— 

India . . 1 

48,000,000 

40,000,000 

8,000,000 

“ 


Table XV. — Wheat Pi odticlion. Millions of Qrs. (480 lb.). 
Ten Years. 



1915 

1P14 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1010 

1909 

1903 

1907 

1000 

The ILK. . 

9-5 

7-8 

7-1 

6-0 

8-0 

7-2 

7-9 

6-8 

7-3 

7-6 

TheU.S. . 

124‘0 

111-4 

95-4 

910 

78-0 

79-4 

920 

82-4 

790 

91-0 

France 

300 

39-2 

40-0 

41-9 

40-3 

31-5 

45-0 

39 0 

47-0 

41-0 

Italy . 

24 '0 

210 

26-1 

20-8 

24-0 

19-0 

230 

24-0 

22-6 

20-0 

Peninsula . 

18-0 

ISi) 

160 

14-5 

190 

18-0 

18-0 ! 

14-6 

14-0 

: 18-0 

Russia 

111-0 

1010 

120-0 

91 -0 

680 

103-0 

98-0 ' 

71-0 

64 0 

i 63-0 

Roumania. 

136 

6-0 

100 

11-0 

12-6 : 

13-4 

6-9 

6-7 

5-3 

1 13-6 

Canada , 

.34-0 

20-0 

300 

28-0 

( 27-0 ' 

190 

21-0 

14-0 

■ 10-6 

1 1.5-4 

India . 

48-0 

40-0 

45-0 

460 

1 46-6 

44-0 

350 

27-0 

40-0 

! 40-5 

1 


Table XVI. 

World Production of Feeding Stuffs. Millions of Gwts. 
(112 lb.). Ten Years' Average, 1905 — 1914 inclusive. 



Barley 

Oats 

Mai^e 

Uiiitcd Kingdom, 

290 

60-0 

mi 

U.B 

740 . 

c- 300-0 

1,378-0 

France , . . . 

200 

' 100-0 

U-4 

Italy . . . . 

4-0 

■' lO-O ' 

600 

Peninsula . * . 

12-0 

fi-0 ' 

140 

Russia . . . . 

200-0 : 

286-0 

42-0 

Roumania . . 

, ll'O 

' ’ 7'5 

. 610 

Canada . . 

20-0 . 

94-0 

9-0 

Tiijdia^ . .. . . ./ 

. 40-0 


20-0 


• < lii^ includes Burm^ 


b, Vhere Maize cuItiv|ktiOt>r^on tbe inoreos^ 
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Table XVIL— Wheat, Shipments for 1915, 
(Unit 1^000 quarters of i80 lb.) 


1915 

North America 

South America 

India 

.latluary .... 

3,995 '' 

150 

113 

February , . . . 

, 3,289. 

985 

• 36 ■ 

March . . . . . 

2.r)57 

2,244 

' 403 - 

A: 'HI 

2,642 

2.687 

. .70 

Mav 

3.075 

2,802 

. 498 ’ 

.June 

2,143 

1,326 

1,039 

July 

1,439 

490 ' 

4,171 ■ 

All Lf list 

1,110 

138 

' 430 

September . 

1,772 

162 

. . 10 

October. , . . . ' 

4,296 

67 


Korember .... 

3,881 

11 

‘ . — 

December .... 

3, .5 79 

28 

— 

Total 1915 . 

33,578 

11,120 

4,274 

1914 . . . . 

29.757 

4,237 

3,046 

1913 . '. . . 

23.675 

13,23.3 

6,116 

1912 .... 

16,638 

12,539 

7,874 

1911 . . . . 

9,075 

10.925 

5,962 

1910 . . . . 

8,253 

8,246 

5,061 


Table XVTIT. — Shipments of Feeding Stuffs for 1915. 

Unit 1,000 quarters (Maize 480 lb., Barley 400 lb., Oats 312 lb. per quarter). 


North America 


Soutii America 


191.5 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

January . 

561 

239 

651 

2.196 


594 

February . 

600 

288 

847 

1,197 

— 

980 

March 

740 

149 

772 

663 

— . 

617 

April . 

941 

231 

1,440 

503 


590 

Mhv . 

605 

38 

1,991 

671 

15 

413 

-Iiiiie . 

269 

73 

1.771 

1,924 

40 

261 

July . 

260 

115 

1.819 

3,120 

2.5 

198 

August 

38 

62 

248 

2,077 

30 

19 

8cpteniber . 

— 

215 

715 

2.476 

28 

130 ' 

October 

9 

363 

960 

2,731 

61 

662 

Xoveinber , 

42 

215 

260 

1,648 

40 

138 

December . 

138 

.501 

632 

! L024 

25 

184 

Total 1915. 

! 4.10S 

2,339 . 

11,609 

1 20.230 

264 

4,786 

1914. 

724 

2,182 

4,868 1 

: 15,623 

1 35 

2.988 

1913. 

5,351 

3,143 

2.087 

; 22,204 

80 

6,484 

1912. 

2,596 

895 

3. 768 

i 21.800 

25 

6.9.55 

1911. 

6,174 

‘ 682 - 

892 

I 480 

! — j 

4,586 

1910. 

3,619 

1,179 

510 

i 11,743 


1 2,815 


lOJbe Green, . 

Kiel tnoud-on-^Xbli&i^.^ ■ 


C. Kains- Jackson. 



MOTOR PLOUGHS AND MOTOR 
PLOUGHING. 

BEFOBJE.th:b autumn of 1914 motor ploughs and motor plough- 
were alm6st unknown to English farming practice. It is 
, trad' that some firms had been making motor tractors for 
pWghipg /purposes and had exhibited them at the leading 
agl?ici^iAiral shows, but trade had been confined to the export 
busihegs. * 

^ ’ Since the outbreak of the war, with the consequent shortage 
of agricultural labour owing to the enlistment of the agricul- 
tural labourers and to the purchase of horses for military 
purposes, a keen demand for motor power for cultivating 
purposes has arisen. This demand has been encouraged by the 
action of the Board of Agriculture in stimulating local centres 
to hold motor plough demonstrations. Progressive farmers 
* have , realized the advantages of such machinery; and at the 
present time the demand for motor ploughs far exceeds the 
supply even though several types of American -made machines 
have been imported and placed on the market. 

' The case for the introduction of Motor Ploughs. 

The crops generally grown upon arable land may be 
roughly divided into three claBses : corn, fodder and fallow 
crops. The corn crops, if we except potatoes, produce the 
greatest value of food per acre ; they would be more frequently 
grown in the rotation but for the fact that during their growth 
the land tends to become impoverished, foul, and of bad 
texture. It is a matter of common observation that the period 
of the year when weeds grow quickest and gain a foothold on 
the land is the period between the cutting of the corn and the 
subsequent ploughing of the land in preparation for the next 
crop. Whilst the crop is growing it is in competition with the 
weeds for plant food, moisture, and air, and, provided it is a 
dense one, keeps the weeds in check. As soon, however, as 
the crop is cut this competition ceasM and consequently the 
weeds have the full benefit of plant food, moisture and air ; 
obviously, the best time to attack the weeds is immediately 
after the corn .is cut so as to kill them when they are at their 
weakest and when after summer the ground is driest. 

It is, moreover, remarkable that the same practice which is 
effective in keeping the weeds in check, namely, quick cultiva- 
tion of the stubble after harvest, vis, equally effective in 
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maintaining correct texture. In order to obtain good seed- 
beds, especially on strong soils, the. land should be broken up' 
when it is hard and dry, soithat^when rain falls on the parched 
soil, the clods crumble, like slacked quicklime, and the furrow 
slice falls to pieces readily when moTed by the harrow. If, t^e 
ploughing is delayed until the soil becomes wet and sodden/: 
the furrow I’emains sticky and surly, and unless frosty weathei;,. 
intervenes, the seed-bed remains lumpy and unkindly. ; , * , 

It is, therefore, clear that if land can be broken up’ by any 
means immediately after, or better still during ' harvest, the " 
farmer is advantageously placed as regards' his subsequent 
seedingB ; but in practice two factors often prevent such ideal 
cultivation on farms where horses supply the only source 
of traction power. Firstly, the ground is often baked so' dry 
and hard after harvest that it is impossible to break the surface 
with horse-drawn implements, when cultivation, if it were 
possible, would be so valuable ; and, secondly, especially upon 
strong land, it is imperative to get the dung carted out directl'y 
after harvest before the ground becomes wet and soft, for if this 
opportunity is missed only a kind frost will enalde carting tO' 
to be done without damage to the land. Owing to these two , 
reasons, it generally happens that, when reliance is placed solely 
on horse power, valuable time is lost before the ploughing is 
done, to the advantage of the weeds and to the detriment of the 
texture. 

In the past much valuable work has been done by the 
double-engine steam ploughs or cultivators, but except in rare ' 
cases, where very large areas are farmed, the capital outlay on 
these implements is too great to allow farmers to purchase, and 
the hiring of such tackle from the local engineer has been found 
in practice far from satisfactory, because it is rarely possible 
to obtain, the machine when required, and because the men 
working the machine, being the servants of the engineer and 
not of the farmer, cannot be supervised by the latter to ensure 
good work. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that motor ploughs or tractors 
can be purchased at a reasonable price without entailing too 
great a capital outlay per acre ; if they are powerful enough to 
plough and cultivate the soil immediately harvest is over and 
when the land is baked and hard, so that the weeds can be 
better kept in check and so that the texture of the soil can be 
kept in good order without the need of fallowing ; if they can 
also be used for ploughing when the soil becomes wetter ; and 
if they are capable of being put , to’ other uses besides that of 
ploughing and cultivElting ; then- there is a very wide field for 
the motor cultivator, because, like all mechanical engines, they 
require no fuel and no attention when they are idle, 
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. The purpose of this article is to examine the modern motor 
plough types from an agricultural, rather tliaii an engineering, 
point of view, with the intention' of discussing their good i\6 
well as their bad features, and of suggesting types of motors 
v^hich. appear to be suitable to different conditions, and possibly 

Indicating some directions in which development of this 
.machinery may proceed. 

’•'* Af the outset it is important to notice that motor ploughs 
are of two distinct types, the Motor Tractor type and the Motoj- 
Plough proper. . The former consists of two separate parts, one 
of which As a traction engine hauling behind it by means of a 
short cable a ’multiple plough. In the latter the engine ami 
plough are so intimately connected on the same framew^ork 
that ' they comprise one machine. The motor tractor type of 
implement has been used for many years in America and the 
Colonies, and is now represented in England by some twelve or 
fourteen different machines,’ some of which are manufactured 
at' home, others are ipiported from America. The latter type 
are- of more recent production, and are represented by four 
hiachiiies ’ of home manufacture ; they are specially designed 
for English conditions, being suitable for use in small fields 
and for ploughing when the ground is more or less wet. 

<SV. 2 e.— The size of different motor ploughs varies enormously 
according to the purposes for which they have been designed. 
Some of the tractors are very large and unwieldy in appearance ; 
these are generally associated with greater power and therefore 
greater capacity for work ; they may be admirably suited for 
work on prairie land or for huge fields, forty acres and upwards, 
but are out of place in small ten-acre fields. 

The size of tractor is closely related to the difficulty wdth 
which it can be turned ; this difficulty is generally more or 
less masked at motor ploughing demonstrations, since the 
drivers generally contrive to be making a wide turn when the 
audience is present, but in practice it makes itself felt in two 
directions. Firstly, when the turning has to be short, as, for 
example, in gathering the ploughing about an open furrow^, the 
tractor and plough require “ botching ” backward and forward 
to get into position, and in doing so cut up the ground. 
Secondly, a very wide headland is required for turning, 
sornetirnes as much as 8 yds. to 10 yds. ; these wide headlands 
are not of great significance when fields are large but are 
inadmissible when fields are small. 

Motor ploughs proper are much more easy to handle and to 
turn by reason of two features in their construction ; they are 
fitted with mechanism by which either driving wheel can be 

-\A list of various motor ploughs and motor tractors, with particulars of 
eaclj^iypels given in the Jourual’of the Board of Agriculture for November, 1915. 
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(loclutclied at "will, so that Tvith one wheel stationary they can, 
be ran round on the other wheel ; and they are generally fitted* 
with reverse gear so that the motor plough can he backed to 
any desired position. By this means motor ploughs can easily^ 
work on a 4-yd. headland, leaving the field neat and tidy in-’ 
this respect. h 

Weight and Pressure . — Just as the motor ploughs vary' 
greatly in size so they also yary greatly in weight ; the true 
motor ploughs are light implements varying from IC cwt. to 
JO cwt. Some of the tractors are also comparatively light, but 
others are very heavy and weigh up to nearly 5 tons. For 
purposes of road haulage, where the wheels grip upon a smooth 
yet hard surface, this dead weight is advantageous because it 
enables the wheels to obtain a better giip of the road, but for 
traction on the land this property is not important, the grip. 
l>eing obtained by other means. On ilie other hand, the pr^sure . 
of heavy tractors is under certain circumstances detrimental 
to agricultural work, though not always. In dry weather and 
working on perfectly dry soil, no harm is done by suchr 
pressure to any type of soil, but when the land is wet serious 
damage results especially if the soil is heavy. The soil needs 
to be sutliciently dry in two respects ; the surface soil must 
not be wet and sticky, nor must the soil below the surface 
to a depth of 4 in. to 6 in. be sodden. In the former case the 
soil is churned up and sticks to the wheels, in the latter the 
soil is crushed and worked to a condition resembling clay ready 
for brickmaking. Makers of heavy tractors frequently do not 
recognize the significance of these t^vo conditions and argue 
that with a wide expansion of the wheel surface the pressure 
per square inch of surface is not greatly dilTerent from that 
exerted by horses, neglecting tlie fact that the damage is 
proportional not only to the pressure by square inch, but also 
to the actual area of surface pressed, In this way the heavier 
tractors with wide wheels do greater injury to the texture of tlie 
surface soil than do the lighter tractors or horses. 

If the risk of damage to the texture of the soil by the use 
of heavy tractors in the autumn on the firm ground is great, 
the risk is far greater when such heavy engines are used in the 
spring of the year for cultivating or second ploughing of land 
already ploughed once in the previous autumn. In March 
such land, though often dry on the top, is wet and sodden 
below, and taking the heavy tractors upon it would cause 
incalculable harm to the soil. This has put the case against 
the heavy tractor at its worst ; it should not, however, be for- 
gotten that a farmer possessing such a tractor capable of 
ploughing 4 acres or 5 acres per day will be enabled in most 
seasons (but not in all) to get the greater part of his land 
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plopgiied quickly after harvest in dry weather, and consequently 
Wlpidiave no need to plough in wet weather, as he will always 
hAve, to do when he relies upon horse labour only. It should 
also be recognised that on light porous land excessive rainfall 
quickly drains away, leaving the soil in such a state that it 
^kea little or no harm from such heavy pressure. 

The risk of damage by pressure through the use of motor 
ploq^hs proper is not great. In the first place the weight 
i>f-th^ heaviest type amounts only to 30 cwt., and since many 
bqrses weigh, as much as 15 cwt. the weight of this type is 
^.ual "lonly tq .that of two horses; again, the motor ploughs 
usdth two or ' three furrows pass, over the land once whore 
the horses Would have to go two or three times over the same 
[f,nd. In the second place one of the driving wlieels of the 
ihotdr plough is working in the open furrow upon the firm 
Sfflbsoil to which littlo damage can be effected, especially in 
of the fact that the power of the motor plough is applied 
the soil by means of angle irons or grips fixed to the circum- 
ference of the driving wheels. These grips press the soil in a 
horizontal direction and as the wheels revolve the subsoil is 
;o some extent lifted by the grips. 

Horfie Power and Speed . — In the desire to produce a cheap 
ind economical engine there is alway a tendency to reduce the 
)ower of the engine and thus to leave too small a margin 
between the work which has to be done and the power required 
rO do the work. The internal combustion oil engine, whether 
jaraffin or petrol, is not capable of exerting extra power when 
;he force to be overcome is greater. Its power is not flexible 
IS is power exerted by horses, and in a lesser degree in the case 
>f steani power. In spite of this fact there are at the present 
ime types of botli motor ploughs and motor ti-actors which 
lave not the requisite power to do the work for which they 
lave been purchased. The trouble is largely due to the fact that 
lifferent types of soil require very different power for ploughing; 
hus, on free working soils throe horses will easily draw a two- 
urrow plough and accomplish well over 2 acres per day, whilst 
>n really stiff soils in wet weather the same three horses will 
)nly draw a single furrow plough and accomplish between half 
,nd three-quarter acres per day. The difficulty in the case of 
he larger type of tractor ploughs can be overcome by attaching 
L three-furrow plough on stiff land and a four or five-furrow 
)lough on light land, but in the case of smaller tractors and of 
he motor ploughs proper this adjustment is not so easily possible. 
[*0 a certain extent the difficulty may be overcome by supplying 
he motors with two-speed gears, so that the high speed may 
)e used on light land and the low speed on heavy land ; this, 
Lgain, iB'not satisfactory, for the predominant advantage which 
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motor ploughing has over horse ploughing is the speed at 
^vhich the work is done, and if this advantage is lost thei^ .jis 
little object in having the motor plough at all. 

The speed of horse ploughing generally varies between., 
l .\ miles and 2 miles per hour whilst the plough is actually in . 
motion {i.e. neglecting the time taken for turning) ; for motor-^ 
drawn ploughing there is no reason to emulate this lower limit. 
On the other hand, there is every reason for speeding up the-; 
rate of ploughing to 3 and even 3^ miles per hour. In this, 
way not only is a greater area of ground ploughed per day, but 
friction is reduced and the work of pulverising the furrow is 
accentuated. Such a speed of 3 miles per hour can only be ’ 
obtained with a fair depth of furrow when the horse power is 
ample. On light land perhaps 0 H.P. (nominal) per furrow 
will sulbce, but on stiff land 8 or even 10 H.P. (nominal) will 
be required to attain a fair speed. 

If the plougliing is to be carried out at a speed of 3 miles 
per hour or over, it is important that a seat be provided for the. 
driver, since otherwise the ploughman will take care to drive, 
at a slow speed. In many types of multiple ploughs drawn 
by tractors this seat is provided, but it is not universal in 
[lie motor ploughs. 

When ploughing is done at this fast speed, there is a 
tendency for the furrows to be thrown rather Avide if the 
same shape of breast or mould board is used as for horse 
ploughing ; this tendency will have to be overcome by plough- > 
makers, possibly by setting the end of the breast closer to 
frame of the plough or possibly by some new design. 

MHieeU and Grip. — One of the great dilTiculties in adapting 
motor engines to field work is that of making the driving 
wheels grip the soil and thus propel the engine. If the wheels 
slip or run round, as they are apt to do on loose ground, then 
the speed is reduced or the engine runs unevenly, or may stop 
altogether. Grip is proportional to the area of the wheel 
surface which is in contact with the soil, thus wide wheels 
obtain a better grip than narrow wheels, and for a similar 
reason wheels with a big diameter get a better grip than those 
Avith a small diameter, because the circumferences of large 
Avheels are flatter, and thus a longer length of circumference is 
ill contact Avith the surface at any one time. This factor of 
large diameter of the driving wheel is well illustmted in the 
“ Bull ” Tractor, a motor which operates a single driving-wheel 
5 ft. in diameter. Secondly, the grip is dependent upon the 
pressure due to the weight of the wheels and engine on the 
ground ; on the hard road for haulage this factor is very 
important, but on the arable land it will rarely happen that the 
pressure is insufficient to obtain a grip. On the other hand, as 
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has already been shown, too great a pressure on the land can do 
great injury to the texture of the soil Thirdly, the grip of the 
wheels is obtained by fixing studs or angle irons, to the out- 
side surface of the wheels ; these projections penetrate the 
surface soil, gain a foothold for wheels, and thus tend to prevent 
;|iipping. Lastly, the grip depends upon the state of tlie 
’l^rfaoe soil ; if the soil is hard and dry a good grip can always 
W obtained, but if the soil is loose owing to cultivation or 
[ft^reading.of manure, or soft from rain, then the dilhciilties are 
;^eatly accentuated. In this respect the motor plough type has 
an. advantage over the tractor type, in that generally speaking 
^pbth driving wheels of the tractor run on the unploughed 
:graund, which may often be loose, whilst one of the driving 
^wheels of the motor plough always runs in the furrow upon 
Ihe firm subsoil, where a certain foothold is assured. It was 
lhainly for this reason that at the recent Scottish motor plough 
trials at Stirling the heavy tractor types of motor plough failed 
'to negotiate satisfactoi ily a hilly field, where the surface was 
icovered with recently-spread dung, whilst the smaller “ Wyles” 
’plough, with one of its driving wheels operating on the firm 
subsoil of the open furrow, negotiated the same land in 
admirable fashion. - 

But of all methods for obtaining a good grip on the surface 
for the pi‘ 0 pulsion of motor implements on arable land, that 
afforded by the caterpillar device is the most satisfactory. The 
same device has been largely used in the past for hauling 
.timber and other heavy material over loose ground, and has 
been attended with astonishing success. The device consists of 
a pair of endless linked chains which serve as the tracks over 
which the driving wheels propel the engine. The endless 
chain or track is continually picked up and brought forward as 
the engine proceeds. Some H ft. or 4 ft. of the tracks are in 
contact with the gi-ouiid continuously, and the mechanism is so 
arranged that the drive acts over all this length of contact 
between the track and the surface of the soil, and therefore 
reduces slipping to a minimum. This device is fitted to the 
Martin” motor plough, and consequently this implement is 
admirably adapted to working over loose land for the purpose 
of ploughing, cultivating, drilling, &c. There would seem to 
be one possible disadvantage to this device : if the soil is 
sticky, it would seem probable that this will pick up, clog the 
working parts, and wear away the bearings ; actual experience 
not yet acquired can alone decide this question. 

The source of power for motor ploughs and tractors 
is obtained from three types of fuel — light fuel oils such as 
petrol, benzol, and alcohol, heavy oils such as paraffin, and 
from coal 
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The first of these, petrol, &c., when mixed with air produce 
luv explosive mixture which, when ignited, is capable of being 
converted into power by means of a comparatively light engine 
running at a high speed. The lightness of the engine is a con- 
?i(leral)le asset, for it enables a light machine to be constructed, . 
a matter of great importance in dealing with clay land. By. 
reason of the light engine, ail the true motor ploughs ai^d 
the lightest of the motor tractors are run upon light fuel oils. 
The only disadvantage to the use of this fuel is its price ; for 
igriciiltural purposes No. 2 petrol can be purchased free of tax 
at L'i. per gallon, but there is no certainty that the price-; 
will remain even at tins figure, for new uses are continually 
lieing found for petrol and one must anticipate that the power of’ 
[he oil trusts will gi-adually tend to force the price upwards. 

The second type of fuel, of which paraffin is the chief, do 
tot 60 readily form an explosive mixture. They do not quickly^ 
waporate at ordinary temperatures as do petrol, &c., and con- i 
jequently they require to be heated before an explosive mixture 
ivith air can be formed. In fixed paraffin engines this initial: 
leating is accomplished with a blow lamp, then, after the engine' 
las iicen started, the lieat from the explosion is sufficient to keep . 
he engine hot and to vaporise the oil. When paraffin engines 
ire used for agricultural tractors, the usual plan is to start the 
mgiiie when cold on petrol, and after the engine lias been 
■mining a few minutes and has become warm the paraffin is 
iinied on ; the heat generated by the previous explosion of the 
)etrol is now sufficient to* vaporise paraffin and so the engine 
joiitiuues to run on paraffin. For the combustion of paraffin 
lud the transformation of its energy into power a low speed 
iiiginc is required because the rate of explosion is slower, and 
t tlie same time a considerably heavier engine is necessary, 
fence this tj^pe of engine is generally associated with motor 
ractors of rather heavier weight than the petrol engines, 
^ai-affin has one great advantage over petrol as a fuel, namely, 
lie price. The present wholesale price of paraffin is l\d. per 
allon or exactly one half the price of petrol, though it is not 
0 efficient in use. Again paraffin has now been on the market 

0 long that its price has become more or leas fixed and is not 
Iierefore likely to rise greatly in price. 

Finally, there are a few types of tractors on the market 
k’Mcli use coal as the source of fuel. Coal is used to boil 
v^ater and steam pressure provides the power. From the 
ature of the case, these engines must be heavy ; not only is 
be engine itself heavy, but the tractor has to carry a consider- 
bie weight of both coal and water for a day or half a day’s 
*’ork ; and this coal and water has to be brought to the engine 

1 the field unless there happens to be a stream or other source 
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of water near the fieUl On the other hand this type of engine 
enjoys tht; great advantage of being driven on the cheapest 
form of fuel, and, moreover, one which is produced in England 
and one whiedi is not likely to rise in price greatly during 
times of peace. To this must be added the fact that steam 
engines are generally easier to drive than oil engines ; they are 
well known to the agricultural lahoiirer and consequently if 
such a man is put to drive them are less likely to break down 
in his charge than internal combustion engines. 

Cost op Motor Ploughing. 

There is no part of the subject of motor ploughing S(> 
important and at the same time so difficult to ascertain as that 
of cost. This is necessarily the case because motor plougliiiig 
in England is of siicli recent date that knowledge has not been 
accumulated. At the present time it is impossible to arrive 
with any degree of certainty at the rate of depreciation of the 
engine itself, because no one knows how many years these 
maebihes will last, though already a few of the earlier experi- 
mental types have had to be scrapped, Doubtless the life 
depemls largely upon the design of the particular motor, but it 
valso depends very greatly upon the cai-e of the mechanic who 
drives the engine, and the fanner or bailiff who arranges for its 
preservation. It is also impossible to estimate with any 
accuracy what will be the cost of repairs. 

A further difficulty arises from the fact that the cost depends 
very largely upon soil conditions ; the soil may be light and 
easy working or it may be baked hard or heavy with moisture ; 
sometimes the land is ploughed 4 in. deep at others 10 in.; and 
many other factors enter into the case and cause costs to vary 
under different circumstances. 

In the accompanying tables an attempt has been made to 
show what are the working expenses of motor ploughing 
under varying conditions- These estimates do not include 
what are termed capital expenses, such as interest on capital, 
depreciation and repairs. The figures have been very kindly 
furnished by farmers who are using the machines and have 
had satisfactory results with them. Table A refers to motor 
tractors, and each of these three estimates are obtained by 
the use of the same type of tractor, namely, Saunderson d- 
Mills’ Model 0 20 H.P. engines. Table B gives similar results 
with Wyles’ Motor Plough. The figures are given for these 
two particular types, not because the writer considers them to 
be the best types of their respective classes, but because it was 
eiusier to obtain figures for these two types since greater num- 
bers of these engines are at work now in England than of 
other, iypes, 
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Woi'king Expenses (not including Gapitul Charges) of 
Mo to r Plo > igh ing. 

Table a. — Motor Tractors, 



I. 

1 

IL 1 

111. , • ■ 

l'\ pe of soil .... 

Keen LimeRtoue 

Ileitvv Olav 1 

Heavy Olay • 


(Light) 

‘ 1 


Depiliof plfuighmg , 

4 in. to in. 

5 in. to 0 in. i 

0 In. A , 

I.alionr oost-i (per (lay) 

». d. 

1, (?, ! 

' «. 4. 

] ertfiiiie driver 

4 0 

4 0 

3 A ■ . 

1 ploughman . 

2 B 

4 0 

3 A ' •' 

Gratuities per acre to 

1! 0 

Nil 

^■il ' ... 

each Titan 




Total Lahoiir 

9 0 

8 0 

1 

Oil eijsis fper day}— 

Gall. *, d. s. <i. 

G.^n. (f. s, d, 

iGall. n. d. i.'d; 

Paraftlu . , , . 

18 at 0 7i 10 11 

20 .at 0 7t Id 11 

! 13at0 7i 7 TO' 

Lubi'icatiiig . . i 

a .. 3 0 LMl 

1! .. y 2 2 0 

U .. 2 3 • ■ 210 

IVtrol 

1 „ 1 6 0 3 

i „ 1 6 0 (1 

1 .. 1 6 - o^,i 

Total oil ... . 

14 1 

IG 2 

1 n ' a' 

Total cost per day 

2.3«. Id. 

24,?. 2d. 

; 17s. 2d. 

No. of working Wours per 

8 hours 

8 hours 

1 7 hours 

day 




Acreage per day . 

(i acres 

5 acres 

R acres 

Cost per acre 

3,v. IT/. 

-!». lOd. 

1 5,s. 9rf. 


Table B. — Motor Ploughs. 



IV. 

V. 


Type of soil 

Loam 

Heavy I.oain 


: Depth of ploughing .... 

5 in. 

0 in 


[ Labour cost (per day);— 

s. d. 

s. d. 


i 1 Driver 

4 0 

1 fl 


1 Oil costs (per day) ; — 

Gall. «• d. t. ri. 

Gall. «. d. ». 

d. 

Petrol 

G at 13 70 

U at 1 3 4 


Lubricating 

f „ 2 9 2 1 

4 .. 2 9 1 

44 

; Total Oil ... . . 

i ' 9 7 

i 

5 

9 

; Total cost per day . 

No. of working hours per day .j 

' 135. Id. 

1 8 . 5 . 9d. 


8 liu Ill's 

i 7 y hours. 


Acreage per day i 

2^ acres 1 

1 ^ acres. 


. Cost per acre 

5s. Id. 

[ 5s. Id. 



Examining Table A first : — No. 1. refers to spring ploughing 
in March on light land in Gloucestershire with a three-furrow 
plough. No. II. rcfei'S to autumn ploughing in October on 
heavy clay land in Buckinghamshire with a three-furrow 
plough ; the land in this case was dry. No. III. refers to autumn 
ploughing in November on heavy clay land in Huntingdonshire 
with a three-furrow plough ; the land in this case was rather 
wet. 
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The working costs have been divided under two headings; 
labour costs and oil costs. With this type of tractor two men 
are essential, one to drive the engine, the other to control the 
plough. Naturally the cost of labour will vary with tln^ 
general price of labour in the district ; in the cases quoted (hi?! 
cost varies from 6s. to 9s. ^d. per day. The oil costs include 
paraffin, lubricating oil. and petrol. The consumption of parafiin 
per acre varies largely with the characteristics of the soil, 
though the consumption per hour seems to be more or less 
constanh This is due to the fact that the engine can be driven 
at a faster speed over light land than heavy land. Thus in 
No. I. on light land and easy working conditions six acres are 
accomplished in eight hours by a three-furrow plough, whilst 
in No. III. on heavy land which is somewhat wet only three 
acres are accomplished in seven hours of actual ploughing. 

The total cost per day for working expenses works our 
to about the same figure in each case, but owing to the varia- 
tion in the acreage accomplished, the cost per acre varies 
considembly, from about 4s. per acre on light land up to about 
6s, on heavy land. 

Although it is impossible to state with any degree of 
accuracy, for reasons previously given, what are the capital 
costs of motor ploughing, it may be worth while to consider 
the order of magnitude of these costs under a given set of 
conditions. Saunderson & Mills’ Model G, the tractor referred 
to in Table A, was purchaseable last year complete with 
multiple plough at 325/. It has been suggested to the writer 
by a user of such an engine that the life of the engine may be 
six years or over. If it be assumed that the life is six years, the 
depreciation of capital per year will be ^ x32o/.=54l/. (is. 8f/. 
per year. 

The interest on the capital must not be charged on the full 
figure of 325/., but upon half this figure, as the capital depre- 
ciates from 325/. to nil. The interest is then chargeable on 

—^’=162/. lOs. If the rate of interest is put at 5 per cent., 

then the interest per year amounts to 8/. 2s. 6f/. 

The repairs are another unknown figure : for purposes of 
estimate it is assumed that they will be in the neighbourhood 
of 10/. per year. 

Thus the total capital charges, adding depreciation, interest, 
and repairs, amount per year to 72/. 9s. 2d. 

We have now to estimate how many days in the year work 
can be found for the engine, including ploughing, liauling, 
threshing, &c. Under varying conditions different owners 
have suggested amounts varying from 80 to 160 days per year. 
If we assume that the average number of working days to be 
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then the daily cost of the capital charges amounts to 
id. per day- 

120 ^ ^ 


If this figure be added to the total daily cost of ploughing, 
this will amount to 35s. 8d. in No. I. and 29s. 3(i. in No. III., 
and the total cost per acre of ploughing in No. I. will be 5s. i\d.^ 
and in No. III. 9s. 9rf. It must, however, be remembered that 
the estimate of the life at six years is purely arbitrary, and 
with careful management there is no reason why its life may 
iH)t. be greatly increased. On the other hand it. is equa)ly 
possible for an ignorant driver to break the engine in a much 
shorter time. ’ ' , 

In Table B the working costs of ploughing have been set 
out in the same way as in Table A. In both IV. and V. the 
costs refer to a Wyles’ Motor Plough hauling a two-furroW' 
plough, in botli cases the soil was a loam, though in No. V. the. 
soil "was somewhat heavier than in No. IV. 

The consumption of petrol in No. IV. was considerably 
greater than in No. V., and seems to suggest that in No. TV. 
the best results were not being obtained from the fuel, a con- 
dition which is extremely likely to occur if the driver does 
not properly understand the working of the engine, carburettor, 
&c. The costs per acre in each case do not vary greatly, but 
doubtless if it had been possible to obtain figures relating to 
lighter and lieavier land the costs would have varied in the 
Sfime way as in Table A. 

In the case of the motor plough no attempt has been made to 
estimate the cost of capital charges, because motor ploughs are 
even less mature than motor tractors. They must at present 
be regarded as still in the experimental stage and consequently 
weaknesses are liable to keep cropping up, and therefore the 
average life of such machines will not be great. Further, since 
motor ploughs are not so adaptable as motor tractors to other 
farm purposes, the number of days’ work which can be obtained 
from them per year will be less, so that this will tend further 
to increase the capital cost per acre. Speaking generally, 
therefore, it is probable that the capital cost per acre for motor 
ploughing is greater than that of motor tractor ploughing. 


Thr Economy of the Motor Plough. 

It has just been shown that motor ploughing may be per- 
formed in most cases at a slightly lower cost than horse 
ploughing. This fact alone will not justify a farmer in 
purchasing a motor plough unless tliere are other attendant 
advantages and unless in particular it will enable the farmer to 
dispose of some of his horses. 
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Let us now examine for what purposes other than ploughina 
the motor engine is capable of being used. These purposes 
naturally vary with different types of engine ; the heavy and 
more powerful types of tractor are generally speaking more 
versatile than the 'ligliU r tractors and than the motor plough 
engines. These heavy tractors are particularly valuable for all 
kinds of road haulage ; they are both quicker and cheaper than 
iiorse power. For this type of work the lighter forms of motor 
plough and tractor are useless, because, being light in weight 
and not allowed to use grips on the high road, they are nnahle 
to, act on the road. In this respect it may be well to warn 
wbuM-be purchasers from accepting American experience on 
this matter, for in America country roads are often unmetalled, 
and consequently light tractors with grips are enabled to haul 
considerable loads on them. 

Whilst the heavy tractors are the more suitable for road 
haulage, the lighter tractors and such motor plough engines as 
are adaptable are more suitable for such operations as culti- 
vating ploughed land, hauling drills or rollers or harrowt*, since 
for these purposes the heavy tractors will, with few exceptions, 
cause considerable damage to the texture of the soil. For such 
work the Martin, with its caterpillar device, and the Crawley 
should prove perhaps the most suitable. 

Again, most forms of tractors and motor ploughs are 
capable of being advantageously used for grass cutting and 
^for reaping and binding. The smaller engines will haul one 
'of either, wliilst the more powerful are capable of hauling 
two grass cutters or two binders. For this purpose again 
the low-powered engines with one binder are more suited to 
small fields, where the bigger tractors are out of place ; whilst 
on big fields, when conditions are favourable, the more power- 
ful tractors hauling two or more binders are capable of doing 
very economical work ; unlike horses they do not tire, and 
therefore such an outfit hauling two binders and employing 
three men, may keep at work from daylight till dark and do 
the work of perhaps twelve horses per day. 

Lastly, most motor ploughs and engines are fitted with a 
pulley- wheel, by means of which and a belt they are capable 
of driving fixed machinery ; the weaker machines are capable 
of light work only such as chaff -cutting, root-pulping and the 
like, whilst the more powerful tractor types are capable of such 
heavy work as threshing and grinding. 

Next, the question arises as to whether a farmer who has 
purchased a motor plough can dispense with any of his horses. 
It needs no power of argument to show that a motor plough 
capable of ploughing 5 acres of light land or 3 acres of 
heavy land per day is doing the work of about ten horses, but 
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this is no answer to the question if the farmer will still need 
his foil staff of horses for such operations as seeding and 
harvesting. 

Ill order to answer the question correctly, it is important to 
appreciate the seasons of tho year when horse labour is most 
pushed. On arable farms the times of greatest stress as regards 
horse labour are firstly autumn ploughing and sowing, secondly, j 
spring sowing, and thirdly the harvest period, and especially^ 
the cutting of the corn. Now it is exactly at these three 
periods of the year that the motor plough should give relief. 

getting a quick start with motor ploughing in autumn, -wbil^ , 
the horses are engaged in dung carting or cleaning the couch ’ 
from one or two foul stubbles, the laud will be ready and/ in 
good tilth for autumn seeding in October and November. The^ 
spring seeding will be lightened by the fact that a full breadth' 
of autumn corn has been sown and by the fact that - the , 
ploughing for the spring corn will have been done in good ^ 
weather. And perhaps the heaviest work of all for the horses * 
— hauling the binder — will be taken partly or entirely by the 
motor engines, thus enabling a start to 1)6 made with the 
carting as soon as the corn is fit to carry instead of waiting 
till all is cut as is sometimes inevitable under present circum- 
stances. 

By these means, the lightening of horse work at the periods 
of greatest stress, it can be seen that on large arable farms the ' 
motor plough engines will enable the farmer considerably to 
reduce his horse staff. By practical farmers owning an outfit 
capable of hauling a three-furrow plough the reduction of 
horses has been variously computed at three or five horses. If 
the horses are valued at 60/. apiece it will be seen that the 
saving in capital on horses is comparable to the cost of the 
motor plough. 

Lastly, it has been indicated in an earlier part of this article, 
that the motor plough enables the farmer to cultivate his land 
at the correct time and so lessens the two greatest difficulties in 
corn cropping ; it will reduce the weeds, the competitors of the 
crops for supplies of water and manurial constituents from the 
soil, and so lessen the need for the unprofitable bare fallow and 
root crop. Further it will lessen the difficulty of preparing a 
seed-bed by breaking the land up when in a dry condition, 
and again, it will enable a greater area of land to be cropped 
with autumn-sown crops, crops which in the case of wheat 
and beans, and in many districts oats, are far more satisfactory 
than when spring-sown. 

Organisation — has previously been stated that the 
double engine steam ploughs have been and are capable of very 
useful agricultural work, especially when they are employed 
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upon very large farms of 1,000 acres of arable land and up war(ij, 
but that their value is much restricted -when they are o-wned by 
a local engineer, who in turn hires them to farmers. Motur 
tractors and motor ploughs are more readily organised because 
on the one hand the capital outlay involved and the output of 
Y^ork per day is considerably less, and because motor ploiigli 
knd tractor engines can generally be set to many other uses 
besides ploughing. Yet it must be clearly understood that 
such outfits may not be justified upon small farms in which 
the capital outlay per acre may rise to too high a figure. 

In order to justify the purchase of a 20 B.H.P. tractor, 

• capable of hauling a three-fnrrow plough on heavy land, 
the farmer would need at least 250 acres of arable land, 

. and the outfit will be far more economical if the area in 
^question amounts to 500 acres of arable, for which area 
^probably such an outfit would be ideal. 

t The small tractors and motor ploughs, drawing only two 
•■‘iurrows, are on the other hand not so suitable to such large 
‘ areas of arable. For farms ranging from 150 to 250 acres of 
arable land these two-furrow outfits, provided they are reliable, 
may be expected to prove the more economical, 
f If a farmer can rely upon obtaining ploughing work upon 
^ his neighbours’ farms, or if the engine can ■ be put to road 
haulage or other work for considerable periods of the year, 
the purcha*se of the outfit will also be justified upon smaller 
holdings. 

Possible ImprovbmentvS. 

It will be generally recognised that motor ploughing is in 
its infancy ; both the engines and the cultivating implements 
are capable of great improvements in many directions. It is 
possible that experience will show that the present type of 
iinplenients may have to be replaced by others founded on 
entirely new ideas ; the plough was originally designed for 
slow-moving horses or oxen ; it is now being harnessed to a 
high-speed (in the sense of speed of revolutions) engine. In 
order that improvement may be expeditious, it is important 
that makers should co-operate with that type of farmer who 
thinks deeply and reflects about his business. 

Possibility of the Balanced or One-way Plough . — All motor 
ploughs at the present time have fixed breasts, consequently 
all motor ploughing is left in lands or ridges with open 
furrows between. This condition is quite satisfactory for 
undrained clay land, because it assists surface water to draiii 
away, but .for all other types of land, this condition has many 
obvious disadvantages when compared with ploughing which 
has been laid all one-way as by a balanced or a turn-breast 
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plough ; firstly, the field has to be carefully set out before 
ploughing, secondly, in finishing each land the engine has to 
run over the freshly ploughed ground, lastly the surface of the 
field lies uneven for all the subsequent operations of seeding, 
harvesting, &c. No English maker has yet marketed such a 
balanced motor plough, but these implements have been unde:^ 
experiment on the Continent, notably the French Benedetti 
motor plough, which is a tractor capable of ploughing in botlr 
directions, being equipped with two sets of ploughs, one at 
either end. 

Types of Multiple Ploughs. — Until quite recently all types 
of multiple ploughs used for motor ploughing or for steam- 
ploughing have been constructed with rigid frames. If all the^ 
conditions are quite favourable, good work can be done with. ' 
these ploughs, but this is by no means always the case, and one 
frequently sees wretchedly bad ploughing when, for instance, 
the steain plough has been at work. The causes of this are 
various: if the ground is uneven, perhaps lying in S lands, the- 
))ig multiple ploughs pitch and rock, ploughing too deeply at' 
one place, too shallow at another; or, again, if the ground is 
very hard, there is great difficulty in getting the plough quickly 
to its full depth at starting. This difficulty of the rigid frame ' 
has been recognised in America, where types of rnultiple.- 
ploughs are being constructed in which a set of ploughs (two'- 
or more) are separately attached to a horizontal bar, which in| 
turn receives the pull from the tractor. Owing to the fact that 
these ploughs are separately attached, they act as independent ' 
ploughs, are less affected by unevenness of the surface, and 
drop in more quickly to the full depth of the furrow after 
turning. Some of these ploughs are fitted with a trip device, 
by which the engine driver, from the footboard of the engine, 
pulls a string at the end of the furrow, causing the ploughs to 
ride up out of the furrow. After turning, and when the 
plough is in position, the driver pulls the same string a second 
time, which releases the catch, and the ploughs drop into their 
work instantaneously. This device dispenses with the second 
man generally required in tractor ploughing, provided there 
are no obstacles to straightforward work. 

The me of the Pigging Breast. — The short-breasted digging 
plough, though very extensively used, in foreign countries on 
account of its lighter draught and its action on the soil of the 
furrow, has never been very popular with English farmers, 
for the reason that with horse ploughing, so large a proportion 
of the ploughing has to be done when the soil is really too 
wet for good work by this type of plough. The long-breasted 
common plough is designed to turn the furrow slowly, without 
breaking the soil and without doin^ any “work” on the 
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furrow, whilst the short-breasted digging plough turns the 
furrow sharply and in so doing “ works ” the soil and leaves 
the furrow more or less shattered. Unquestionably on dr? 
land we want to get the furrow shattered and broken, hut 
such ploughing on the field has a nondescript appearance in 
jpom pari son with the aristocratic clear cut furrows of the 
dong-breasted plough. The latter looks better, and, at the 
usual time of ploughing matches, November and February, 
when the ground is wet, this practice of turning an unbroken 
furrow is correct, for the furrow will not break when wet, but 
it is not the best practice when the land is dry. 

Now in the case of motor ploughing the land should 
generally be dry when ploughed, and under these circum- 
stances the short-breasted digging plough may be expected to 
give the better results. Yet, at the four demonstrations of 
motor ploughing, attended by the writer this year, though the 
gi'ound was in each case in beautiful order, most of the 
ploughs used were of the long-breasted type ; the work done 
was pretty, but its value compared unfavourably with that of 
the less beautiful hut more broken work of the few digging 
ploughs on exhibit. 

At the motor-plough demonstration at Chelmsford the 
work of a multiple disc-plough was demonstrated, and certainly 
the condition of the furrow on dry land left little to be desired ; 
it was turned well over and was completely pulverised. The 
draught of this plough, however, appeared to be heavy com- 
pared with other types. 

New Types of Implements — Diggers. — Lastly, the question 
may be asked : has the day come with the introduction of the 
high-speed motor engine for the developnient of some entirely 
new type of implement ? Is it possible to devise some form of 
power digged which will supersede the plough ? Attempts in 
the past to make such implements have not been successful, 
but with this new form of power the possibilities are made 
greater. Already one or two types of such implements, notably 
in France, are being tested experimentally, and may in time 
be developed into valuable implements. The principle of this 
power digger consists of a revolving axle fixed to the rear of the 
engine. A number of curved tines are fixed to this axle which, 
as the axle revolves, strike and turn over the soil. Such a 
method of cultivation has one great mechanical advantage over 
the plough, the work done by the digging axle in throwing the 
earth backwards tends to force the engine forwards and so 
reduces the power required to haul the engine. In the case of 
the plough, the direction of the work of the plough is in the 
opposite sense ; the furrow presses against the forward motion 
of the plough, and consequently the engine has not only to do 
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ilie work of plougliing, but at the same time that of hauliug 
itself forward. Before such implements can become service- 
able many difficulties will have to be overcome, difficulties 
which can only be appreciated when the implements are being 
tested in actual practice, but there is a prospect that they ma;^ 
succeed. Perhaps such implements will be found to be n^orJ 
cuiitable for preparing a seed-bed after the plough than' for 
work on unmoved land. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his thanks io the 
following gentlemen, who have kindly supplied figures for the 
cofct of motor ploughing on their farms : — Mr. Alexander, Ifep, 
Fairford, Glloucestershire ; Mr. R. Anthony, Hardwicke Manor, 
Kynesbury, Hunts. ; Mr. H. R, Overman, Brampton . Ash, 
Market Harborough ; Mr. S. T. Pike, Manor Farm, Banbury ; 
and Mr. Selwyn Oaudwell, Wallingford. 

Arthue Amos. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


FARMERS AND THEIR INCOME TAX 
ASSESSMENTS. 

For many years farmers have enjoyed a unique position in the 
matter of their assessment to income tax. The ordinary trader 
or manufacturer is assessed under Schedule T), by which he is 
required to make a return of the actual profits of Lis trade, and 
this forms the basis of his assessment. The farmer also could 
make a return under this Schedule, but as it was recognised 
that few agriculturists were in the habit of keeping records of 
their transactions which would enable them to compile it, an 
ilternative method of assessment was adopted, and farmers 
making no return of their profits were assumed to have made 
m income equal to one third of their rent. Making allowance 
for the statutory exemption this meant that, in cases where the 
'armer had no other sources of income, he was able to escape 
Tom the payment of tax so long as his rent did not exceed 
I80i. per annum. Such an arbitrary method of assessment can 
>nly be justified on the score of simplicity and convenience, 
md not a few people are of the opinion that by accepting the 
act that farmers, as a class, were averse from troubling to keep 
iccount of their dealings, the Treasury was putting a premium 
)n slipshod business methods, and there is small reason to 
loubt that if Schedule B had never been instituted, or if it 
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were even now to be abolished, a great impetus would be given 
to more accurate accountancy on the farm, and that this woiilil 
react very beneficially on the organisation of the industry. 

Be this as it may, it seems probable that the alteration iti 

rate of assessment under Schedule B made by the recent 
iBudget, by which the income of the farmer will be held in 
^future to be equivalent to his full rent, will lead many men to 
consider the advisability of estimating tbeir actual earnings, 
with a view to making returns under Schedule D, and as 
enquiries are being made as to how these returns can he 
compiled, a few notes and suggestions to that end seem to be 
called for. There is no doubt but that the best course to be 
followed by every farmer in business on any scale is that he 
should adopt a system of scientific ■ book-keeping which will 
enable him to determine the cost of production on his farm. 
Not only will such a system enable him to prepare an accurate 

• profit and loss account for th|i Surveyor of Taxes, but by 
directing the fanner’s attention to his main sources of profit, 
and to his chief causes of loss, it will enable him so to develop 
and organise his business as to make it more productive both 
for himself and for the community. The principles of cost 
accountancy cannot be described here, for the details would 
require a volume to themselves,^ but nothing less than the 

• determination of farming costs should satisfy the farmer willing 
to take the trouble to keep accounts. This is, however, by the 
way, and the object of this article is less to show the farmer 
the utility of accounts, than to show him an easy and accurate 
method of returning his income to the tax office, for assessment 
under Schedule D. 

A farmer’s profits may take the form of cash in the bank, 
derived from the sale of produce at a price higher than the 
cost of production, or it may be in the form of increased stock 
or fertility on the holding. Or it may be partly in one form 
and pai'tly in the other. It is at once obvious, therefore, that 
two tilings are absolutely essential to enable a return to be 
made under Schedule D ; firsts there must be an annual valna- 
tion of the live and dead stock and of the tenant-right, and 
second, there must be a cash account for the farm kept entirely 
apart from the farmer’s house and personal expenditure. The 
difference between the valuation at the beginning of the year. 
plus the cash paid daring the year, and the valuation at the 
end of the year, plus the cash received during the year, is the 
net profit on the farm for the year. The simple statement of 
the position, taking an imaginary case, would be as follows : — 


For a description of cost accountancy on the farm see the writer’s 
on Farm, AceouTdi (Cambridge University Press). 
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Broad Acre Farm. 

Statement of accoutit for the year 1915-16. 

Liahilitiex, £ $. d. Astets. ^ 

V thialioD at lieginning of Valuation at end of year 2,450 

viar 2,500 0 0 Receipts during year ...1,100 

I'uytiicnts during year ... 800 0 0 
ProJit for year ... 250 0 0 


£3,550 0 0 


r d. 
0 0 
0 0 , 


£8,650 0 0 


The difference between the payments and the receipts is, of 
CDiirsc, the balance of the cash book, or pass book, so that the 
figures may be stated even more briefly, thus ; — 


J.uihiliUex. £ s. d. 
Valuation at beginning of 

yoar ... 2,500 0 0 

Prajit for year ... 250 0 0 

£2,750 0 0 


AsgeU. £ s' d. 
Valuation at end of year 2,460 0 0 
Hank balance at end of 
year HOO 0 0 


£2,7.50 0 0 


At the same time, it must happen in ordinary practice that 
tliere is a balance in the bank, or an overdraft, at the beginning 
of the year, and this miTst be allowed for in preparing the 
statement, otherwise the profits will be unduly inflated or 
depressed. The statement will then run as follows, assuming 
an initial balance of 2001. : — 

Liahilitieg. £ rf. I Assets. £ s. d. 

Valuation at beginning of Valuation at end of year 2,450 0 0 

year 2,500 0 0 I Rank balance at end of 

Rank balance at begin- | year 500 0 0 

111 tig of year 200 0 0 j 

Profit for year ... 250 0 0 i 

£2,950 0 0 I £2,950 0 0 


Those figures and explanations should suffice to show the 
principle on which the return is to be constructed, and 
a.-ts inning that this is now clear, one or two additional points 
must be dealt with, for though they have nothing to do with 
the theory of the calculation, they are bound to occur in 
[iractice. In the first place a good many bills belonging to the 
previous year will not be received until the early weeks of the 
year under consideration. These must be paid, and paying 
them will reduce the cash balance due to the buying and 
selling of the year, so that the total amount of the bills must 
l)c added on to the asset side of the statement to prevent the 
nndue depreciation of the profit. In a similar way, some of 
the bills properly belonging to the year will not be received 
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until after its close, and these must be added up and included 
on the liability side— otherwise the profits would be unduly 
inflated. Once more taking imaginary figures for these items, 
the statement will now appear thus : — 


IJaf>ilitles. & s. d. 

Valuation at begiimin^^ of 
year ... ••• 2,500 0 0 

Bank balance at begin- 
ning of year 200 0 0 

Bills unpaid at end of 

year ... ... ... 0 ^ 

Profit for year ... 250 0 0 

€1^,130 0 0 


Assets. £ s. i 

Valuation at end of year 3,450 0 ft 
Bank balance at end of 
year ... ... ... 470 0 0 

Last year’s bills paid 

during this year ... 210 0 t 


£3,130 0 C 


Lastly, it must be remembered that the farmer has got t( 
dive during the year, and that in all probability he will have tc 
transfer sums of cash, from time to time, to his private accoun:. 
If these were ignored they would have the effect of reducing 
the bank balance at the end of the year, and consequently, of 
showing a profit balance fictitiously low, or even non-existenl. 
It is therefore necessary lo include these private drawings 
amongst the assets, and so the final completed statement ready 
for the Surveyor of Taxes will be in the following form 


Broad Acre Farm. 

Statement of account for the year 1915-16. 


Dah'dities. £ s. d. 

Vuluatioii at beginning of 

year ... ... ... 2,500 0 0 

Bank balance at begin- 
ning of year 200 0 0 

Bills unpaid ;it end of 

year 1^0 0 0 

Profit for year ... 250 0 0 


£3,130 0 0 


Assets. £ S- 

Valuation at end of year 2,450 0 () 
Bank balance at end of 
year ... ... ... 240 0 0 

Last year's bills paid 

during this year ... 210 0 (I 
Cash withdrawn during 
year for private use ... 230 0 C 

£3,130 0 t 


Such a statement is a complete and accurate account of tk 
farmer’s financial position. It is not book-keeping, but it wil 
not meet with condemnation by agriculturists on that account 
Indeed, the fact that it entails no keeping of labour sheets au< 
ledgers throughout the year should commend it to those wlios' 
whole requirement in the matter of farm accounts is suminei 
up by them in the two words “ something simple.” 

It now becomes necessary to see what precautions ar 
necessary in order to satisfy the commissioners of income ta 
that this statement, unsupported by books of account, is ai 
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ucourate Hummary of the faitner’a profits. In the first place, 
it is absolutely necessary that the farm bank account should be 
tepfc entirely separate from the farmer’s personal account. It 
is |ii‘obable that most farmers at the present time have one 
account with their bankers for both purposes, but the idea of 
separating the two need not trouble them, for banks will be^ 
foimd quite willing to divide the account and to issue cheque- 
books marked “Farm Account” and “Personal Account.” 
Having arranged for a separate bank account for the farm, the 
next essential is to see that all money received is paid into the 
bank^ and that all payjnenis are made hj cheque. This will 
make it impossible for the farmei* inadvertently to use cash 
receipts for the farm for making small cash payments of a 
personal nature. Cash received could quite properly be used 
for farm payments, but to avoid mistakes it is far better to 
adhere to the rule of paying it into tlie bank, and money can 
be drawn out of the account by cashing a cheque from time )t6^ 
time for making money payments. 

Hastiy, the farmer must have an annual valuation of his 
live and dead farming stock, tenant-right, &c- Most farmers 
would be perfectly competent to make this themselves, but 
with a view to satisfying the incofne tax authorities the better 
plan might be to employ the services of a professional valuer. 
It is probable that valuers would agree to make these stock- 
taking valuations for a special fee, particularly if this class of 
business is likely to become extensive under the new budget 
provisions. The farmer, too, could help to reduce the work, 
and consequently the cost, by providing the valuer with a 
tabulated statement of tillages performed, manures and feeding 
stuffs used, numbers and classes of live stock, hnplements, &c., 
before he came on to the farm. 

If there is any likelihood of a considerable movement in 
the direction of returns by farmers under Schedule D, agri- 
cultural valuers might do well to consider wbat they could do 
in the matter, both to give assistance to the farmer and to 
extend their own sphere of work. They might make known 
their willingness to undertake the preparation of the annual 
statement of affairs for farmers, on the lines here indicated. 
Tlie farm pass-book and the outstanding accounts would 
supplement the figures of the valuation, and the valuer could 
produce the statement and certify it for the Surveyor of 
Taxes. 

In preparing a statement for the second or subsequent 
years, the figures of the previous year will be the basis upon 
which to work. Taking the final statement appearing on page 
'if, the statement of the position at the end of the next year, 
1916-17, would be started thus 
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Farmers and their hicome Tax Assessments, 


Broad Acre Farm. 


Statement of account for the year 191G-17. 


Liahilitiea. £ s. d. 
Valuation at beginning of 


^ year 2,450 0 0 

Bank balance at begin- 
ning of year 240 0 0 

Bills unpaid at end of 

year 

Profit for year 

£ 


A ssets. £ s. 

Valuation at end of year 
Bank balance at end of 

year 

Last year’s bills unpaid 

daring this year 180 0 

Cash withdrawn during 
year for private use ... 

£ 


The blank spaces must then be filled in according to the figures 
shown by the new valuation, bank book, &c. 

Farmers who already keep some sort of an analysis of their 
receipts and payments will doubtless adopt the form of return 
set forth in the leaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture (Ko. 
26), but those who keep no books can arrive at precisely the 
same result without trouble and^ithout any special knowledge 
by following the procedure selt out in this article. Let it be 
remembered that the statement^ are merely income tax returns, 
and not book-keeping, and the farmer who lias a proper 
regard for his position in Mie world of industry will not be 
satisfied until he has mastered a system of departmental or 
cost accounts. The abolition of Schedule B would do more 
to show farmers the importance of book-keeping than all the 
arguments of a generation of writers and lecturers. 

C. S. Orwin. 

Institute for Kesearch in Agricultural Economics, 

Oxford. 
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dairy husbandry in LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 

The counties of Ijancashire and Cheshire have both conaider- 
ible special advantages in respect of their markets for agricnl- 
:iiral produce. Lancashire has her large centres of industrial 
aopulation, especially in the southern half, and Cheshire, though 
less bountifully supplied with populous towns, is within fairly 
?asy reach of those of Lancashire, and she has also in the 
Potteries, on her southern borders, a well established centre 
'or the disposal of large amounts of her agricultural products. 
This readiness of market naturally ro-acts on the type of farm- 
ing practised, enhancing the opportunities for variety of 
procedure and cropping, the capacity for making one branch 
3t into and assist another, and the development of a special 
branch of agriculture as the main system of business in a 
nuinuer that does not obtain in districts le8,s favourably located. 

Of the two counties Lanc£^ire is, largely on account of 
greater size and irregular sh^p, much more varied in its 
general agriculture. From the Jitreme north of the detached 
b'lirness district where the beaMful rivers of D addon and 
Braithy form the boundary with 'Cumberland and Westmore- 
and, the Hardwick sheep rules paramount as the mainstay 
)f the dalesman’s life and husbandry, with scarce an acre 
inder the plough, and then through innumerable gi-adations 
ind variations of tillages and systems till, when the Mersey is 
'eached, it is possible to find considerable tracts where sheep 
ire hardly ever seen, few stock of any kind kept, and the land 
lultivated with a view to supplying special produce for the 
lemands of neighbouring towns and for utilising, on the other 
ifiud, the very considerable amounts of manure that they are 
ihle, in return, to supply to the farmer. Speaking in general 
errns the northern part of the county, extending from a line 
hawn east and west from Clitheroe to the estuary of the river 
'^yre, is largely concerned with the cattle raising industry, 
^ov a long time the great excellence and high class of the 
)airy Shorthorn type carried on the ordinary farms and reared 
•n a commercial basis, has been widely acknowledged and has 
ornied an acceptable source of supply for good milking stock 
ar beyond local or provincial bounds. From the Preston sales 
lone large numbers of the best class of dairy cows are distri- 
>Qted throughout the kingdom. Nor is the rearing confined 
0 one particular soil or district j it is carried on in a skilful 
aaiiner alike on the high-lying grass lands adjoining the Fells, 
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such, as Littledale, Wray and Leek, as in the fertile Vale of 
Lune, the deeper soils of the Garstang district, or the varied 
lands in Furness. It is difficult to over-estimate the value to 
North Lancashire that has accrued through the consistent and 
altogether praiseworthy determination to raise cattle of the sort 
that good parentage brings, and this fact has undoubtedly 
proved its value by results such as less well-bred or less thrifty 
animals could not have given during those thirty years in the 
immediate past when agriculture had severe difficulties to 
contend with. 

The southern and wider portion of the county is less purely 
stock-raising and more given over to increased acreages of 
tillage so far as its western part is concerned. The deeper 
alluvials and loams lying between the coal measures and the 
sea have large areas under the plough, and a rotation largely 
designed to provide a plentiful supply of bulky food for milk 
production, and such as will meet a demand in those industrial 
districts which lie to the east of a line running through 8t 
Helens, Wigan and Blackburn, with all their large commercial 
towns and populations. This eastern portion is, for the mosi 
part, of the distinctly hilly type found in association with th^ 
millstone grit — thin, light soils predominating— but nevertheless 
yielding considerably of agricultural products where encouragei 
by the local requirements in the immediate neighbourhood o: 
populous centres. Extensive “moss” deposits are found at 
Barton, Glazebrook, Riseley and Rixton, and also detached 
portions at Rainford, some four miles north of St. Helens. 
Most of these moss areas have been, or are being, brought into 
cultivation, and a good example of gradual reclamation is 
furnished in the case of Rainford moss, where upwards of 200 
acres of deep peat is still left in its original state, standing 
several feet above the surrounding, tillage lands which have, 
slowly but surely, eaten into it on all sides by removal of the 
upper layers, drainage, and ultimate cropping, assisted fre- 
quently by the use of the underlying beds of rich marl, in the 
efficiency of which for reclamation purposes, local belief 
Justly strong. 

Cheshire, besides being smaller than Lancashire, having a 
total area of approximately 654,000 acres as against 1,197,000 
acres of the latter, presents less extreme differences in the 
agriculture within its boundaries, thus following the more 
uniform character of its surface both in configuration and in 
soil. There is also, as might naturally be expected in a more 
rural county, a greater proportion of land taken up in farming 
pnre and simple, Cheshire showing about 80’07 per cent., and 
Lancashire about 64*80 per cent, of their whole areas under 
agricultural .cultivation and grazing. All except a very small 
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proportion of the county is comprised in the Cheshire plain 
formed by a deep drift of boulder clay and sands, with occasional 
peat and gravel deposits covering the triassic rocks up to a 
depth of eighty to one hundred feet. Some of the clays are 
exceedingly stiff, and owing to the flatness of surface are apt 
to be too soft in winter for arable cultivation or for the turning 
out of stock upon them ; these underlie some of the well-known 
permanent pastures on which cheese is made, and ^^hose 
productive capacity has increased largely during the recollection 
of some of the older agriculturists. Except on the areas of 
heavy clay the system of general agriculture is like that of 
south-west Lancashire — cereals (excepting barley), clover, roots 
and potatoes, and in south-east Cheshire, rye as a straw crop 
to supply the Hanley district of Staffordshire with a packing 
material for the transit of valuable earthenware goods. The 
eastern and north-eastern borders are an upland country of 
hill-grazings, some six miles wide and twenty-four long, on 
the millstone grit and coal measures, extending from Congleton 
to the Staly bridge district. A large portion of this is known 
as Macclesfield Forest, and on its western margin, where the 
proximity to the towns, such as Bollington and Macclesfield, 
admit of milk being sold, it carries a substantial head of cattle 
for the dairy ; on more remote places the chief industry is the 
raising of stores for the ultimate replenishment of dairy stofiks 
on the lower lands, for which purpose they have proved 
eminently suitable. The more northerly and narrower part of 
the district is akin to the adjoining parts of Lancashire being 
in close touch with the large industrial centres of Stockport, 
Hyde, Ashton, Stalybridge and Dukinfield as well as very 
considerable residential places. The only moorland proper 
occurring in Cheshire lies in the extreme north-east corner, 
marching with Yorkshire, in a somewhat detached portion of 
under twenty square miles, representing the Woodliead district. 

East Cheshire carries some sheep as breeding flocks — the 
Gritstone breed on Macclesfield Forest as example — but although 
most farmers maintain a few sheep in the low ground they are 
in nearly every case kept only as a flying flock and are disposed 
of with their produce after seeing a summer’s grass keep and 
yielding a crop of lambs to a Leicester, Shropshire or other 
suitable breed of ram. The Delamere Forest portion of the 
county is a continuation of the narrow, hilly tract of sandstone 
originating near Malpas and running north-west which, opening 
out, forms an area rising to nearly four hundred feet above sea 
level in the highest places, and usually providing light types of 
Boil particularly adapted for early varieties of potatoes. A good 
deal of this land has been reclaimed from forest, and occasion- 
ally the shaly marl which is found in places has been used, as 
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in Lancashire, for assisting the process of bringing the land 
into a state suitable for the growth of crops. The more 
extended practice of marling, which once , held good all over 
Cheshire, as evidenced by the ever-present ponds or pits, has 
been discontinued for many j^ears on the stronger loams and 
clays where the amounts spread eighty years ago ran to an 
estimated cost of at least 5^ per acre, and probably resulted in 
little ^or no benefit. Indeed, in some instances the marl was 
little different to the surface soil, and its application meant 
labour thrown away. A marl bed which bore a traditional 
reputation for richness and for agricultural utility in the past 
was examined last year, and it was found to be entirely 
innocent of anything that could promise benefit to the land 
for many miles round. Of the peat deposits occurring in 
Cheshire, the most important and extensive is that at Carring- 
ton, near the banks of the Mersey. It is about two-and-a-half 
miles long and one mile wide and is in a high state of culti- 
vation. It is used by its owners, the Manchester Corporation, 
for the disposal of their organic surplus manure, and on it is 
situated the well-known and highly farmed holding of Moss 
Hall. A proportion of the farms in this district, both on moss 
land and on the sandy loams around Timperley, Baguley, and 
Sale, do little in the way of stock-keeping, but devote their 
energies to the growth of crops for the Manchester market. 

Speaking generally, the systen^of cropping and rotation in 
both Lancashire and Cheshire is characterised by freedom from 
any fixed formula or rigid mode of rotation. The advantage 
of this is manifest in that the needs of the immediate market 
can be more easily met from time to time, by the substitution 
of crops in periods when the demand for &ny particular one 
may be diminishing. Both stand as counties producing largely 
of potatoes— Jjancashire with over 43,000 acres last year and 
Cheshire with 22,000 — and each give a big proportion of culti- 
vation to seeds for hay, whilst permanent grass is also largely 
represented. Of the cereals, oats are far more frequently 
grown than the others, largely owing to the fact that they are 
specially useful both in gi-ain and straw for home use, and 
likewise none the less easy to sell if not so required on the 
farm.’ Wheat is pretty generally sown when the autumn 
conditions prove favourable, but if the season be wet, or work 
delayed, reliance is more often placed on oats as the cereal for 
the year ; this preference is further encouraged by the fact 
that it is the usual and most generally satisfactory corn crop 
in which to secure a plant of clover for the succeeding year’s 
hay crop. Barley is seldom attempted unless it may be desired 
for home use, the climate being rather too humid and the soils 
in too high ‘‘heart” to produce anything beyond a sample 
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suitable for this purpose. According to the Agricultural 
Returns the acreage devoted to root-crops appears small, but, 
on the other hand, the average weights obtained per acre are 
usually high, and the ai-ea under turnips and mangolds is very 
frequently supplemented by other green crops, like cabbage. 
A somewhat special feature of Cheshire rotation practice is that 
of allowing land to lie down in grass for five or six years, after 
which time its freshness and productivity seems to wane ; 
when inferiority of herbage begins to manifest itself the turf 
is broken up, the land is put through a course of cropping, and 
is then again laid down for a period of years. This excellent 
practice is beneficial in two ways — as a check to insect and 
fungoid attacks which a continuous and intensive system of 
cropping may have encouraged, and conversely, as a provision 
of fresh grazing instead of an old pasture. There is no doubt 
tliat this method enables a larger aird healthier stock to be 
carried on land adapted to general arable culture, and the 
custom amongst some farmers of keeping the young dairy cattle 
and calves on fresh clover “ root ” in the autumn tends to their 
good growth and freedom from parasitic attacks in the throat. 

The cattle population of Lancashire and Cheshire is specially 
interesting because of the large numbers maintained as cows 
and heifers for milk production. Lancashire has a higher 
number of these than any other English county, and at the same 
time it provides a large head^of animals for feeding and general 
commercial beef production. Cheshire has a still more close 
stocking of dairy animals, because practically all the 80,000 
head classed as “other cattle” are being saved for the sole 
purpose of milk production. It is very infrequent to see any 
male horned-stock save a bull on an ordinary Cheshire holding, 
the whole of the young stock are heifers and heifer calves 
selected for rearing with a view to filling up the vacant places 
in the ranks of the milkers that go out each year from one 
cause or another. Drainage of pasture land and the consequent 
increased facilities for tillage and temporary pasture just 
mentioned have greatly increased the cattle-carrying capacity 
of Cheshire, which is now capable of maintaining 27,000 more 
milking cows alone than was the case, according to Fenna’s 
report, prior to the execution of efficient field drainage. 

The milk-selling department of dairy husbandry is inti- 
mately connected with, and largely dependent upon, the railway 
system of a district. Lancashire and Cheshire are fairly well 
off in this respect, and except perhaps in north-west Lancashire 
—chiefly that district lying east of Garstang and Lancaster— 
there are not a great number of places without a railway station 
within four miles ; some, however, even within such a distance 
are unsuitably placed as regards accessibility through steepnesg 
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or winding character of road and are obliged to carry on a style 
of fanning less exacting in daily requirements than dairying. 
In contrast, Cheshire, with its more uniform levels and conse- 
quent ease of draught, is leas liable to difficulties of this kind, 
no small number of places producing milk and sending it some 
five or six — or even eight— miles by road for delivery. The 
valley of the Ribble is a well-known source of supply for 
Lancashire milk,- and it had an old-standing business association 
with the town of Blackburn, but now the milk chiefly passes 
on to Bolton, iSalfortl, Manchester and Barnworth, and a portion 
goes thrt»ugh Preston towards Southport and south-west 
Lancashire. The Clitliero, Chatburn and Pendleton neighbour- 
hoods a' e contrilmtors through one organised source alone of 
something like 2,1100 gallons daily for the Bolton and Manches- 
ter area. The mid-Luiie and north Lunesdale districts, well 
known as prominent in the cattle- raising line, have begun to 
develop more fully the milk industry within the last few years 
and besides creating a supply for the new creamery at Barb on, 
just outside the northern boundary of Lancashire, they send 
milk further afield by means of the Midland and Furness 
Railways to Barrow on the one side and to Bradford and Leeds 
on the other. The upper reaches of the Lune valley indeed 
are even able to send milk, though in limited quantity as yet, 
as far across country as Newcastle-oii-Tyne, by means of the 
No'th Eastern line from Tebay to Darlington. Down the 
main London and North Western line between Carnforth and 
Preston thei'e is also a district convenient for the supply and 
transport ot' milk. Moat of this finds its outlet in the same 
district as that frt>m Ribblesdale, by ultimately reaching Bolton 
and north Manchester, a smaller portion being deflected to St. 
Helens and Wigan. 

The Fylde has also a market in the Bolton, Farnworth and 
north Manchester district, and sends a portion of its milk to 
Wigan, but is more closely connected with the important demand 
from Blackpool, Southport and St. Annes, part finding its 
transport along the coast and part through Burscough towards 
Liverpool. From one set of figures available, involving a 
considerable amount of milk dispatched from a single place in 
the Fylde every day, the summer supply taken by Blackpool 
is. almost exactly double of that required in winter ; for 
Southport, on the other hand, out of a larger total disposed of 
than in the case of Blackpool, two-thirds were required during 
the winter and only one-third during summer. 

Out of a large total daily supply of Lancashire milk, 
railway-borne to various centres, the following figures have 
been drawn up and may serve for purposes of illustration and 
comparison between eight important ai-eas : — 
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Area of Produciion. 

Proportion of 
total supply 
per cent. 

Destination. 

Jli(j-Ribb]e and Clitbero 

24*6 

Manchester, 

Preston and Hoole district . 

13'4 

Southport. 

Fylde 

104 

Blackpool. 

Clitbero, Craven, Mid- Kibble 

8-4 

Bolton. 

' 

7-7 

South Bury and North 
Manchester district. 

Hid-IiiiDe (Midland and Furness) . 

7 '4 

Barrow, Leeds, Brad- 
ford. 

Lcyland and South Preston district ; 
li. & N.W. Main Line 

609 

Wigan. 

Wyresdale and North-West Lancashire ; 
li. & N.W. Main Line 

2'7 

South Bolton and 
Farnworth district. 


In addition to supplies of milk by rail, there are conditions 
possible and favourable to local production around many of the 
Lancashire towns, both in the purely industrial districts of east 
Lancashire and in the western residential and seaside resorts. 
As examples, the towns of Preston, Blackburn, Accrington, 
Burnley, and Lancaster are practically self -supplied, and in the 
first-named, there are over two hundred local sellers running 
in milk daily, whilst there is a considerable business around 
Blackpool, Lytham, and Fleetwood, though to a less extent than 
obtains in east Lancashire, where some of the thin, high-lying 
soils are in an excellent state of fertility, and carry a stock that 
they could never do under any - system of management other 
than milk selling with its attendant inflow of purchased 
feeding-stufFs. Rents in excess of what could be paid under 
ordinary methods of husbandry are commanded in these 
circumstances ; pl|pty of land that would be, in an ordinary 
way, worth 15s. to 18s, per acre, being able to pay 21. or 45s. 
under the specialisation of milk production for local needs. 
One of these typical east Lancashire milk-selling farms was, 
when visited this summer, carrying a dairy cow of good style 
and substance to every three acres ; there was no attempt at 
growing roots, the only winter food produced on the farm 
being upland hay. If roots were used they were purchased 
from west Lancashire but were seldom resorted to ; the bulky 
food commonly in use consisting of two feeds per day of wet 
brewery grains during the winter. Three pounds of cotton 
cake and three pounds of mixed Indian meal and bran made 
up the other artificial foods, and as much home-gi'own hay as 
each cow cared to eat completed the usual daily feed in winter 
time. This farm was rented at 42s. per acre and had the 
appearance of high condition ; the grass was bright and well 
grazed, the stock in good order, but the buildings, though clean 
and in substantial repair, were a little cramped for room. It 
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was close to the town and most of the customers lay within a 
mile of the seller’s house. 

Cheese making forms a branch of the dairy husbandry of 
Lancashire, though many of the districts where it was made 
during the past generation in the south of the county have 
found milk to be a better business proposition. The practice 
is carried on mostly north of Preston, in the Fylde, whence 
the cheese usually finds its way to the Preston Cheese Fair, 
held on the last Tuesday in each month, being bought there for 
the large towns ; again, in the Littledale, Beutham, and Ingle- 
borough neighbourhoods, for which there is a Cheese Fair at 
Lancaster, likewise monthly, on the second Tuesday. The 
Lancashire County Council, by their peripatetic instruction, 
have rendered great service to the Lancashire cheese industry 
in promoting more exact methods of making, and thus 
obtaining a more uniform sample throughout with a consequent 
better demand and price. Prior to the early nineties it was 
generally believed by those intimately connected with the 
industry that a handicap to the popularity of Lancashire cheese 
as an article of diet, could be found in the numerous soft and 
bad flavoured ones turned out from winter makes, when con- 
ditions are less favourable than in grass time. The County 
Council instruction started at the farm houses by Mr. Joseph 
Cornall of Cambus, near Garstang, in 1891, was a commence- 
ment of that which has done much for the improvement in the 
quality and uniformity of the cheese on the fellsides and other 
places where it is made. 

Cheshire, with its more completely agricultural and 
residential surroundings, has long been engaged in dairy 
husbandry as a chief busirjess and has always been considered 
to be well-favoured in the way of climate, soil, and situation 
for the successful prosecution of the industry, largely helped 
in the past by the excellent natural pastures with which a 
great deal of the surface is covered, and further stimulated in 
more modern times by systems of arable cropping designed for 
the special purpose of milk production for sale. An exampla of 
cropping on a Cheshire clay farm (though not one of the 
heaviest clays) a generation ago, and of which a record is 
available, may be contrasted with the present day cultivation 
of the same land, showing a marked difference in method and 
of increase in productive power. 

Old Eotation Present Rotation 


First year . . Oats 

tsecoiid year . Oats (winter 

fallowed) 

Third year . . Summer. Fallow 

Fourth year . Wheat 

Fifth year . . Oats 

Land then laid down and grazed 
for 6 or 6 years. 


First year . 
Second year 
Third year . 
Fourth year 

Fifth year . 


Closer (for hay) 
Clover (Giuzed) 
Oats 

Edangolds and 

Cabbage 
Wheat (or Oats, 
if autumn un- 
favourable) 
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Showing that a heavy yielding, succulent green crop has 
l;een introduced into the cropping scheme as a suitable inilk- 
producing feed, whilst a year’s time, rent and labour is Kived 
bv the exclusion of the summer fallow. Still further improve- 
iiients might be instanced on lighter lands with their greater 
{) 038 ibilitieB for elasticity of treatment and rotation. There has 
likewise been a similar change in other aspects since the purely 
cheese- making days, when the calving season was practically 
limited to the months of March and April and the supply of 
milk in autumn ami winter could never have pretended to 
meet the demands of the large town populations as catered for 
now. Land of which it was said that “ under good manage- 
ment, a cow will require three statute acres of land ’’has now 
nearly doubled that carrying power by improvements in the 
way of drainage, boning and liming, manuring and the employ- 
ment of concentrated foods, and is at present maintaining 
stock up to that standard. From the cattle on ten well-farmed 
mixed holdings during 1915 the average figure showed that 
a cow per 1’98 statute acre, and where young stock were 
counted in as well, a dairy animal of some kind for each l'7fi 
statute acres, was the allowance of land to the horned live 
stock. 

The main directions in which Cheshire milk tiiuls its way 
to the consumer is northward, just as surely as the bulk of 
Lancashire milk tends southward, both working towards the 
large centres of industry. About one half of the supply 
reaches the Manchester area, whilst of the remainder about 
three-fifths goes towards the supply of Liverpool and Wirral 
neighbourhood, and two-fifths southwards for London, Wolver- 
hampton, and Birmingham, 

The Manchester area takes the balk of supply along the 
North Staffordshire line from the Gongleton and Macclesfield 
districts of Fast Cheshire, and also by the L. & N. W. — Crewe 
to Manchester — running parallel to the last named and taking 
up from Ohelford, Alderley, and Handforth. The Cheshire 
Lines Railway passes through the country a little further west 
and is concerned in carrying the supply from the higher mid- 
Cheshire district, Knutsford, Northwich and reaching down to 
the Delainere country, a portion of the produce from these 
districts going also by direct line to Runcorn, Widnes, and 
8t. Helens. Other sources of supply are found in the country 
lying between Stockport and Buxton, comprising the north-east 
Cheshire and Derbyshire borders, and that part served by the 
Midland line running through Rowsley and Marple, from 
which the milk is carried to Manchester and adjacent towns 
such as Oldham and Bury. Some supply is also derived from 
south Cheshire, alongside the Great Western line, passing 
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throngh Nantwich, Wren bury, Whitchurch, and north Shrop. 
shire, though a portion of this milk is now deflected towards 
Liverpool anil gome is sent to London. 

Liverpool with tlie rapidly extending towns on the other 
side of the Mersey — Birkenhead, Liscard, Wallasey, and Ne\v 
Brighton — is an important cusiomer for railway-carried milk 
from Cheshire. The city itself takes milk from seven counties 
and amounting, according to official figures, to between 17.000 
and 18,000 gallons per day, and of this quantity Cheshire 
contributes upwards of 60 per cent., or between 10,000 and 
11,000 gallons. Part of the milk for this main branch of 
supply is got from the valley of the Dee by the main line 
passing through Ruabon and Rossett in common with the 
Supply from the Ellesmere district of Shropshire ; from the 
Vale of Chester, including the Tarporley and Calveley districts, 
whence also a part finds its destination in London ; and from 
the south-western area adjacent to Broxton and Malpas. 

Local milk supply is, as might be expected, a strongly 
developed industry throughout the county. A large business 
in this way is conducted in the southern part of the mid- 
Cheshire disti ict in the sending of milk directly by road to the 
Middle wich Factory. The great bulk of the milk produced 
for sale in a radius of four miles from this centre is carried 
there by the farmers ; many of them, with moderate quantities 
to convey, share the cartage by mutual arrangement between 
one or two neighbours and thus reduce the constant daily 
absence and waste of power that might otherwise be felt. On 
the eastern side of this area of supply, adjoining that of the 
North Staffordshire line supply to Manchester, milk is being 
sent direct by road in considerable quantity a distance of seven 
to eight miles. Then as in other places, important local 
supplies are a feature of the farming round Birkenhead, 
Warrington, Liverpool, Wallasey, Hoy lake, Crewe, and other 
important centres, and also in and around south Manchester, 
here joining up with some of the land where that other impor- 
tant branch — growth of clover hay, straw, potatoes, and roots— 
is made the main business of the farming. The mid -Cheshire 
area has a large residential population in the country towns of 
Kuutsford, Altrincham, Bow don, Hale, and Ashton- on- Mersey, 
and also — rather further afield — Alder ley ' and Wilinslow, 
totalling some 68,000 persona altogether, and with a local milk 
supply adequate to their needs. The Stockport neighbourhood 
combines both industrial and residential features ; as to the 
former, the conditions of local supply round the town of 
Stockport itself, with Hyde, Stalybridge, Ashton, and Dukiu- 
field, with their total populations of 168,000, very much 
resemblo those of the east Lancashire towns, as already 
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described, except that the amount of land put to the plough 
for growing a crop of corn or roots is not so uncommon. The 
residential •places of Clieadle, Cheadle Hulme, Bramhall, Hazel 
Grove, Dialey, and Marple, all on the Stockport side, with a 
combined population of 34,000, from their situation in a more 
low-lying and fertile country give a more generally arable type 
of agriculture, more like the plain of Cheshire, as the ground- 
work of cow feeding and resultant output of milk ; the amount 
of permanent pasture is smaller than in some parts of Cheshire, 
and a succession of home-grown foods are available to assist 
the dietary of the animals without the fullest resort to pur- 
chased material, which characterises most milk-selling farms on 
the outskirts of the real industrial centres. 

The great and outstanding importance of Cheshire cheese 
as an article of diet, has at all times been a household word, 
atid its special value at the present moment as food for the 
British army warrants its mention in an article dealing with 
the dairy husbandry of the county from which it takes its 
name. The headquarters of the cheese district now lies on 
those stiff er clays which produce a fine growth of grass in the 
summer season, but are too Hat and retentive in character to 
bear much, or any, stock during an ordinary winter. Though 
cheese can be, and is, made in other parts, it is in the districts 
of Nantwich, Wreiibnry, Burleydain, Cholmondeley, Beeston, 
Tat ten hall, and the Vale of Chester that the largest amount of 
superior Cheshire is produced. The cheese is made under 
more favourable conditious than prevails in the case of Lanca- 
shire ; the dairy, cheese-room and other appurtenances are 
usually more complete and adequate, as might be expected 
when the design of the whole homestead has always favoured 
a construction to suit an old-standing, permanent, and specialised 
industry such as the making of Cheshire cheese, with the 
collateral work of pig fattening on the whey and other waste 
products. As has been the case in Lancashire, cheese making 
has consistently benefited by systematic instruction grafted on 
to individual skill and local experience, the peripatetic and 
centralised classes of the former having likewise been followed 
in Cheshire, especially in the establishment of the Dairy 
Institute at Worleston, near Nantwich, which, from a small 
beginning some twenty-five years ago has provided valuable 
instruction for a large number of those skilful dairymiids on 
which Cheshire has reason to look wiih pride, and on whom 
the bulk of the cheesemaking duties fall. 

Dairy farming in both counties has been assisted by efficient 
organisations for developing the business and for safeguarding 
the interests of those engaged in it. Lancashire has the 
Lancashire Farmers’ Association with its headquarters at Preston. 
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Founded eighteen years ago at the little village of Brock, 
situated on the main line about eight miles north of Preston, 
with six members, and soon beginning to increase its sphere of 
usefulness, the membership had risen to 1,100 ten years ago 
and can at the present time show treble that number on the roll 
of its forty-three branches, which extend all over Lancashii'e 
from as far north as Kirkby Lonsdale, to Warrington on the south 
and in the other directions, westward from Banks and eastward 
to l^elson, besides reaching into Westmoreland and Yorkshire. 
It has a separate Milk Committee which deals with all points 
affecting members’ interests in questions of milk supply and 
price, besides giving help and advice on matters connected with 
particular difficulties. 

Cheshire has a special association for a similar purpose in the 
Cheshire Milk Producers’ Association. Its inception was in the 
same year as that of the sister society in Lancashire, but it had a 
rather more flattering start in the number of members, three 
hundred being on the register at the first annual meeting. It, 
too, has had a well-marked growth in strength and has now more 
than trebled the original figure twice over, with the present list 
of 1,900 name.s in fourteen branches, four of which extend 
operations into adjoining counties, and with three affiliated 
societies. The Association has for its broader aims the promotion 
and advancement of dairy farmers’ interests generally, including 
the application of co-operative principles to the sale of dairy 
products ; the bringing into closer contact the consumer and 
producer ; the diffusion of information as to the value of milk 
as a food and the general measures necessary to ensure 
regularity and purity of supply ; besides the more immediate 
ones of regulating prices, railway rates, station accommodation 
and also the valuable work of establishing a well-organised 
local system for examination of milk and the prevention of its 
adulteration. The Association maintains a Manchester agency 
from Avhich the Liverpool business of members is likewise 
supervised and kept in touch with ; the agent makes the usual 
enquiries as to financial standing of buyers, inspects his district 
generally, looking up cans which have gone astray or are, for 
any reason, not being returned regularly, and he has been able 
to trace many milk-churns which otherwise were hopelessly 
lost ; and, lastly, by selling milk for members on a moderate scale 
of charges, varying witli the quantity and fixed by a special 
Committee. 

Both the Lancashire and Cheshire Associations have further 
amalgamated along with Yorkshire and Westmoreland in 
forming the Northern Counties Milk Producers’ Association. 
One of the most important advantages of this combination is that 
farmers from different counties who are sharing in supplying 
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tiie s'dime area, will be aware of the selling prices recommended 
b\ their representatives and will have other information on this 
lioiul than that frequently obtained from milk dealers who have 
a natural bias on the side of cheapness, and back it up by 
assertions of the lower rates prevailing in the next county. 

In the city of Liverpool a specially interesting feature both 
from an agricultural and a municipal point of view is presented 
])y the cows kept within its boundaries. City dairies are not 
infrequently found tenanted by good cows, but those of 
Liverpool enjoy a deserved reputation for the exceptionally fine 
type of big frame and high quality which occupy the 
commodious buildings in which the Liverpool and District Cow- 
Keepers’ A.ssociation carries on its work. ' Special attention has 
always been given to questions of health, the cows being 
observed with due care and cases of indisposition reported to the 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon. The quality of the dairy cattle is 
encouraged by the holding of a show at Christmas, which has 
had to be temporarily given up owing to the war. Moat of the 
cows are of the highest class of “ noiipedigree ” Dairy Shorthorn, 
though many of them would be eligible for registration had their 
antecedents been kept entered up. When housed the animals 
are fed with a view to being fat for the butcher as soon as they 
have finished their lactation. The drawback to the system is 
the oft-repeated regret that so many of the finest cows in the 
British Isles are compelled to be lost to the breeding world and 
to be slaughtered in the prime of life. Besides the large amount 
of milk that comes into Liverpool from outside there are some 
five thousand of these cows within the city borders and, for 
any one interested in dairy cattle, there is no more striking sight 
than to step from a busy Liverpool street into a perfectly 
ai)pointed cow-house, and find himself amongst a collection of 
cows such as is seldom seen. 

Movements for the improvement of Dairy Stock under the 
Government^ sc hemes have been taken up in the North Western 
Province, for which purpose Lancashire and Cheshire have been 
grouped together. The Cheshire Milk Recording Society has 
been in operation for one and a half years and has now over a 
thousand cows under record with a promise of steady increase 
in membei*ship in spite of war conditions. Lancashire has 
begun with a similar Society at Poulton. The excellent method 
of cattle breeding practised in Lancashire docs not prevent 
farmers in this county from taking still further steps for the 
improvement of their herds. They have now twenty-six bulls 
located and serving, with seventeen further grants approved and 
filling. Cheshire, which stands very much more in need of 
good bulls, has unfortunately only formed sixteen bull societies 
and has one further gi’ant approved. 
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SOME MINOR FARM CROPS. III. 


L— BULB GROWING IN SOUTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Bulbs for forcing or for the ordinary market for gardening 
purposes are now grown as a farm crop in many parts of the 
United Kingdom. The Channel Islands, the Isle of Wight, the 
Scilly Isles, and parts of Cornwall are known as bnlb producers 
by all lovers of flowers ; but comparatively few people know 
that they are now grown in many parts of England, and among 
other districts that of South Lincolnshire, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Spalding, is the most important. Bulbs of 
several descriptions are also grown near Langport and Bath, 
Somerset ; l ^owdliam, Nottingham ; Wisbech, Cambs ; in 
Wales in the Isle of Anglesey ; in some districts in the South 
of Scotland ; and also in Ireland, in Sligo, Co. Dublin, and 
Cork ; in addition to small isolated plots which are grown by 
seed merchants or nurserymen. 

In most of the districts in the second group the bulbs were 
at one time grown primarily for the marketing of the bulbs 
themselves to the florist forcers or to gardeners, but the develop- 
ment of the cut- flower market has turned most of the crops to 
dual purposes, and they are now grown both for flowers and 
bulbs. 

The history of the development of the industry in South 
Lincolnshire illustrates to some extent its development in parts 
of this country not situated on the South Coast. Just over 
forty years ago some small gardeners near Spalding began 
collecting and cultivating the common varieties of bulbs they 
found in their gardens for the purpose of producing bulbs for 
sale.^ Amongst these were the old double daffodils, crocuses, 

* In 1877 it was stated that “ nearly the whole of the bulb trade is carried 
on by Dutch florists, if we except oar Lincolnshire snowdrop growers.” (F. W. 
Burbidge, “ Horticulture,” p. 176, Stanford's British Industries Series., 1877.) 
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autumn crocusee^ fritillarieB, snowdrops, common red hot 
poker {Kniphojia), and various kinds of lilium, especially 
Jj, chalcedonicum. The bulbs produced were sold to the 
London seedsmen, Barr, Yeitch, and others. About this time 
a London draper, who was interested in bulb culture, 
used to spend his holidays at Spalding, where he collected 
bulbs whenever he could get them. Then having about 1,OOOL 
capital to spare he set out to purchase IL lots of bulbs of as 
many varieties as he could find in the neighbourhood, to start a 
bulb nursery at Tottenham. The net result of this venture in 
the commercial cultivation of English bulbs was small, because 
the small quantities of the many varieties found did not yield 
large marketable quantities within reasonable time. But the 
experimenter persevered with his venture, and, what was 
important for the Spalding industry, took a youth who had 
helped with the collection of bulbs in that neighbourhood into 
the Tottenham nurseries, where he gained some knowledge of 
horticulture, and particularly learned the addresses of French, 
German, and Dutch producers of bulbs for market. 

This youth returned to Spalding forty-one years ago and 
immediately set to work, with others, producing bulbs on a 
small commercial scale. In company with another and older 
grower he used to make journeys to Covent Garden to sell his 
bulbs, and out of these visits developed the sale of cut flowers. 
On visits to Oovent Garden these growers noticed French and 
Channel Island daffodils being sold there, and immediately 
asked why they should not reap two harvests from their bulbs. 
One set to work to send small quantities of daffodils to London, 
the other was restrained by his father, who declared that 
cutting the flowers injured all varieties of bulbs. This opinion 
was held by some of the local growers for many years. But, 
as the erstwhile youth recalls with some satisfaction, his father 

The Dutch trade at this time was regarded as nearly impregnable. F. W. 
Burbidge wrote : '‘Holland has a special industry, and a most remuneratiTe 
one, in her trade in bulbs, which are chiefly cultivated near Haarlem and 
Lisse, and which owe their superiority as much to the suitable texture and 
position of the soil— a calcareous sand resting on peat -as to the lavish use of 
manure, and the most unremitting attention on the part of cultivators ; many 
of the latter are small proprietors, and they grow the bulbs on their own land 
for the larger houses, who carry on the export trade,” (" Horticulture,” p. 
236.) The supposed superiority of the sand and peat soil of Holland for bulb 
growing has been an article of faith among merchants and florists from that 
time almost to the present, but as English growers have learned their business 
and developed their methods it is rapidly disappearing. Also in 1875 
Germany was developing some trade in bulbs with England ; France was 
sending some bulbs and flowers, especially gladioli ; Italy also was developing 
the bulb and flower trade, especially of narcissii. The bulb and flower industry 
started in England about this date, and has followed the general line of the 
developments in South Lincolnshire, with some deviations ^due to local 
condition!, 
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was often away from home, and some flowers found their way 
to market. Where the receipts went is not now ascertainabU^, 
Soon after the early consignmetits of flowers to London, tlie 
young grower who had been trained at Tottenham introduced 
some of the new varieties of bulbs from Holland and Germany 
no longer depending on the old English stocks, and tlie 
marketing of both bulbs and flowers began to increase. So far 
as Spalding is concerned this was the origin of the present 
industry, about thirty-five years ago. 

For some years the extension of the cultivation of bulbs 
was very slow, and the produce of the bulbs themselves was 
regarded as more important than the harvest of flowers. 
During the last fifteen years, however, the industry has been 
rapidly extending. This has been due to two causes ; the 
demand for bulbs for domestic or commercial forcing, and the 
growing demand for cut flowers. 

It would be nearly impossible to estimate the area at 
present under bulbs, but in South Lincolnshire there would be 
some fifty growers. A few have as much as iOO acres under 
various kinds of bulbs, while numbers have small plots of 
from one to ten acres, and numerous small holders have 
smaller plots. 

Holdings and Crops. 

The Holland division of Lincolnshire, in which most of the 
bulbs are grown, is remarkable for the large proportion of 
small farms it contains. The proportion of farms under fifty 
acres in extent is very much gi:eater than the average for 
England and Wales, while the proportion of farms over fifty 
acres is considerably less than the average. Also the propor- 
tion of farms owned by occupiers of all classes is considerably 
higher than the average for England and Wales. 

A good proportion of the smaller bnlb growers, and some of 
the larger ones, are occupying owners. Those who are not 
rent land on fairly long leases. This is necessitated by the 
nature of the industry. 

In the neighbourhood of Spalding the enclosures are very 
small, many of them not exceeding four or five acres. Small 
orchards or large gardens attached to cottages are numerous, 
and the production of vegetables and fruit for market in either 
large or small quantities is very common ; and labourers’ 
cottages are remarkable for their wealth of flowers, even in 
the late autumn. 

The most striking fact about the Holland division of 
Lincolnshire is that practically no land is devoted to woods ; 
the Agricultural Returns state that less than seventy out of a 
total of over a quarter million acres are given over to coppices 
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and plantatioTiB. Another important fact is that less than one- 
fourth of the land is devoted to permanent pasture, the rest 
being under cultivation for arable cropsd Amongst arable crops 
potatoes cover the largest acreage. This is most important to' 
the bulb industry, because one of the essentials of bulb culture 
is that they shall be preceded by a crop which is heavily 
manured and which leaves the land in good tilth. Both in , 
Cornwall and the Holland division daffodils are usually planted 
after potatoes or one of the cabbage crops. The crops of the ^ 
Holland county division are very diversified, and fairly large 
areas are planted with vegetables and fruits. 

The beginnings of this variegated system of farming were 
noted by Arthur Young as far back as the end of the eighteenth 
century when he described the “ uncommon crops ” grown in 
Lincolnshire as potatoes, woad, flax, hemp, lucerne, sainfoin, 
onions, parsley and carrots. The peculiar development of the 
farming of the Holland division, however, has occurred during 
the last thirty years in response to the demand for the smaller 
necessaries and the commoner luxuries of industrial life, and 
perhaps the most important factor in the establishment of the 
bull) industry near Spalding was that the farmers were con- 
versant with the cultivation of miscellaneous crops. A 
considerable acreage is planted with peonies for production 
of cut-flowers, and a recent development is the cultivation of 
pyrethrums for the same purpose. The latter is rapidly 
extending. The bulbs grown include narcissii of all types, 
tulips, lilies of the valley, and some others in small quantities. 
Snowdrops are grown to some extent, particularly by small 
growers. Hyacinths are not grown, as they need a soil in 
which available lime is plentiful. Squills, or wild hyacinths, 
however, are grown in the neighbourhood. A considerable 
quantity of irises used to be grown near Spalding, largely for 
the flowers, but as the demand for these has declined the 
irises have mostly disappeared. 

Two members of the order Ranunculaceae are also grown, 
Christmas and Lenten roses {Hellfhorus\ and winter aconite 
{Emnthis). The chief part of the home supply of gladioli is 
grown in Somersetshire. Crocuses used to be grown both in 
South Lincoln and near Saffron Walden, Essex, but most of 
them have now disappeared. Small quantities are still grown 
near Wisbech. 

Soil and Cultivation. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Spalding is nearly all of 
a silty character ; but almost any good land will grow daffodils 

' It is particularly worthy of notice at this time that there is a tendency 
'<0 plough up some of this small proportion of grass land. The head of stock 
kept is not diminished in the same proportion as the arable is increased. 
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and tulips, -which are the most common bulbs produced on 
farms. In the Penzance district of Cornwall daffodils are 
grown on soil lying on limestone, on granite and on clay. In 
South Lincolnshire the character of the silt varies a good deal, 
tending in places toward sand, in others ^ward clay. Arthur 
Young described the soil of the Holland division as that “rich, 
tract.” “On entering the county from Wisbech to Long 
Sutton, everyone must be struck with the richn^s of the soil. 
It is one of the finest tracts I have seen — a brown dark loam of 
admirable texture. The district continues with some variation 
of peat near Spalding, quite to the sea at Freestone, beyond 
Boston.” {Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 7). But the chief requisite 
in bulb culture is that the soil shall he well drained so that it 
will be easily workable and will make a good tilth. It is 
particularly necessary that not the smallest quantity of water 
shall stand on the surface of the soil. The land should also be 
clean. 

Daffodils can he grown on the same land year after year, 
and they are often allowed to remain, down for three years. 
Tulips, however, sliould be moved every year. Growers state 
that the land gets “ tulip sick ” ; but it is more common for the 
land to become infested with a fungus which attacks the 
foliage of tne plant and destroys it. This is known by the 
growers “tulip fire,” because of the brown dust which shakes 
off the foliage after it has succumbed to an attack. The most 
practical remedy for this disease is to pick off the affected 
foliage, going through the plants about every two weeks during 
the period of attack, and then to remove the tulips altogether 
and plant with another crop next season. Experienced growers 
state that the fungus will not survive in land under another 
crop, and that if no contact is established with affected plants 
elsewhere the ground may be freed from the pest. 

Where daffodils are not planted on land from which 
tulips have been previously lifted they are taken after 
potatoes. Indeed this is the most frequent practice. It is not 
usual to apply manure to daffodil land, the pmctice being to 
manure heavily for the previous crop. When these* bulbs are 
planted after potatoes the ground is ploughed to a depth of 
eight or nine inches directly after the potatoes are lifted. 
Thorough cultivation and harrowing follows, then if the ground 
is hollow it is rolled to make it firm on top for the planting. 
This is done by ploughing to the depth of between four and 
five inches and from eight to nine inches wide. One horse 
will do the work, with a plough built so that the draft may be 
set to allowfit to walk on the miploughed land instead of iu 
the furrow, and thus the possibility of damaging the bulbs by 
treading is avoided. This plough is fitted with a small share, 
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fitted to the stay inside the moiddboard, which removes the, 
bottom corner of the furrow and makes a small groove in 
which the bulbs are laid. The bulbs are laid by women and 
airls. During planting a man and horse will be accompanied 
))v from ten to twei^ women and girls ; some of the latter 
fetch the bulbs from*e sacks and shake tliem into the furrow 
from peck baskets, and they are followed by the. others who 
place them in position. It sometimes happens that only one 
furrow can be ploughed at a time, the plough returning empty, 
when the number of women given is sufBcient to keep the 
plough moving, but when the plough is at work both ways the 
man often has to wait for the women to place the bulbs. 

The distance between the bulbs in the row very largely 
depends upon their size. In the case of daffodils, which need 
only one year’s growth to be fit for the forcer, the distance will 
be nearly three inches from centre to centre. In the case of 
bulbs needing two year’s growth they will be laid closer 
together, and bulbs needing three year’s growth will be placed 
practically in a continuous row, in contact with each other. 
Tulips are given a little more space, according to size. 

When daffodils needing one year’s growth to be of the size 
demanded by forcers are planted they are ha^owed once 
during the winter, if weatlier permits, to keep ^wii weeds. 
If the ground is very uneven after planting they may be 
immediately harrowed to level the soil and prevent water 
gathering in the holes. Then, as soon as the growth shows in 
spring they will be hoed, and hoeings will take place during 
the season as often as necessary, or as labour is available. 
Sometimes hand-weeding is resorted to to remove weeds from 
the rows. Bulbs planted in August and September should 
yield flowers in March and April, and as many as can be picked 
will be sent to market. As soon as the foliage has died down, 
lifting begins, usually early in July. 

When bulbs needing two or three years’ growth are planted 
they are frequently left down till the larger bulbs will be fit 
for market when lifted. In this case cultivation is the same, 
except that after the foliage has died the ground will be lightly 
skimmed to the depth of from one to two inches, according to 
the depth of the crowns* This may he done once or twice as 
may be necessary, or after the first skimming a very light 
harrow, known as a “ chicken harrow,” may be used to keep 
down weeds. 

Tulips are, or should be, lifted every year. They are 
not so prolific in offshoots as daffodils, and it pays to take 
off the bulblets and develop them by themselves. Besides 
this, tulips do better in fresh ground, provided it is in good 
condition. 
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Mandrinw. 

Daffodils nearly ready for market, planted for one year, 
are not generally manured. In special cases they may ]>e 
supplied with soot during the early winter, or in very eaiiy 
spring with guano, to “ feed them as faLas possible ” ; that is, 
to induce a full, plump appearance. T®en smaller bulbs are 
planted soot is often applied during the second and third 
winters at the rate of from 5 to 10 cwt. per acre, with an 
average of about 8 cwt., or guano may be applied in tli« 
spring. 

[ For tulips special manuring is practised. The daffodil 
, bulb is naturally more slender and of rougher skin than the 
tulip, and no amount of trouble could bring it to the same 
plump and glossy appearance, but a very large part of the value 
of tulips is determined by plumpness and gloss. Thus special 
feeding is necessary during the last year of growth. The land 
before planting should be as rich as possible. Where it has not 
been sufficiently manured for the previous crop a well-rotted 
compost is applied. In many cases near Spalding this compost 
is largely composed of night-soil and street cleanings of tlie 
town. This is a very cheap manure. The Spalding U.D.C, 
sells the ni^t-soil at the fiat rate of thirty shillings per month, 
including tufe cost of carting to the outskirts of the town. The 
cost averages under sixpence a load. Quite frequently fairly 
heavy dressings of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia and 
muriate of potash are given during the spring. It is stated 
that the proper use of the last named is most important in 
“ feeding ” tulips. 

Large quantities of tulips and daffodils are bought in Lin- 
colnshire by Dutch growers to be specially “ fed ” in Holland. 
They are taken there, where they are planted in sandy soil, 
which has been removed to the depth of about six inches, and 
under which well-rotted cow manure has been laid. During 
spring the waterways are arranged so that the level of tlie 
water is about six inches lower than the surface of the soil, 
thus the bulbs are continually fed on rich manure and water, 
ensuring plumpness, while the sandy soil enables them to lift 
the bulbs with a clean and bright appearance. English bulljs 
^ are much appreciated for this purpose, as the period of growth 
between the small offset and the fully grown bulb is much 
longer than in the case of bulbs grown more quickly under 
forced conditions, and they have more “rings ” or overlapping 
leaves, often twice as many as the Dutch bulbs. Thus, when 
fully fed, they are larger and of better quality. 

In general cultivation, however, the most important part of 
the manure is applied to the preceding crop. For some market 
garden crops in .small quantities as much as from thirty to one ^ 
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hnntlred loads of dung or compost is applied per acre. From 
thirty to forty is fairly common for some of the varieties of 
brassica. The most common manuring is that for potatoes, 
which is somewhat as follows : — From ten to fifteen loads of 
farmyard manure, and about eight to ten hundredweights of 
artificials, including efi.her bone manure or supei-phosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia. Raw dung is rarely applied to bulbs as 
it is held to be detrimental to them ; some growers, however, 
apply it to tulips at the rate of even eighty tons per acre. 

Seed and Planting. 

When bulbs are lifted from the ground they are of all sizes, 
from the offset of that year to the fully grown bulb. They are 
then separated into several classes : (1) heads, to be sold to the 
forcers or to the trade; (2) seconds, which may be 'planted 
again to become heads, sold to the Dutch growers for develop- 
ment, or sometimes sold for the cheaper trade ; (3) planters ; 
(4) chips. In special cases, when the stock of a variety is low, 
the “heads” may be planted again as “breeders,” and given 
plenty of room to induce them to throw off offsets. The 
seconds may be planted for one year to develop into “ heads.” 
The third size may be planted and left down tivo or three 
years, and as the general stock is high or low the chips may be 
planted or thrown away to rot. The general or special con- 
ditions of the trade have much to do with the quantity or 
quality which is planted. 

It is often computed that five tons of daffodil bulbs, or 
thereabouts, are required to plant an acre, but from three 
to four tons would be a better estimate. The quantity varies 
considerably, as the weight of the bulbs planted varies between 
10 lb. and 30 lb. per 1,000, although in the case of smaller 
bulbs a larger number is used. In the case of a well-known 
variety of tulip, Clara Butt,” from 200,000 to 250,000 bulbs 
are planted. At 30 lb. per 1,000, the larger number would 
amount to about 3 tons 7 cwt. Of some varieties and sizes, as 
many as 600,000 are planted. The purpose for which the 
bulbs are to be used largely determines the quantity to be 
planted. The best time for planting is during August and 
September, but it may continue into the middle of October. 
Tulips are planted from the middle of September to the middle 
ef October, or somewhat later. Small cultivators plant with the 
si)ade, digging all the ground if it is firm, otherwise trenching 
in after the manner of potatoes. At regular intervals a row is 
niissed to form a path. Large farmers plant with a plough as 
before described, and in cases where flowers are to be picked, 
^ pi'ovision is made for paths. 
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It would be impossible to name all the varieties grown, but 
nearly all the types of the narcissus family are repreBent(»cl. 
Poeticus, Poetaz, Barrii, Lecdsii, Trumpet Daffodils, Jonquib, 
and Polianthes may all be seen. Few of the early Channel 
Island varieties are grown, the most common varieties being, 
**Ornatu8,” “Golden Spur,” “Sir Watkin,” “ Obvallaris,'’ 
“ Emperor,” “ Empress,” and “Victoria.” Also many varieties of 
tulips, including those of the Cottage and Darwin types, are 
grown. To describe the cultivation and varieties of lilies of the 
valley and some other bulbs would involve too much detail for 
the present purpose, 

When flowers are the special product desired, varieties are 
planted to succeed each other. The following is, approximately, 
the order of flowering : — 


(1) Grand Soleil D’or] 

Grand Monarque j 
Henry Irving ] 
Obvallaris J 

(2) Golden Spur 
Gloriosus 

(3) Sir Watkin . 
Empress 

(4) Emperor 
Oriiatus 
Conspicuous 
PoeticuB 


Polyanthus 

Daffodils. 

Trumpet Daffodil. 
Polyanthus. 
Incomparabilis. 
Trumpet Bi-colour 
Trumpet Daffodil. 
Poeticus. 

Barrii. 

Pheasant Eye. 


Harvesting. 

Small cultivators lift with the fork, large cultivators plough 
out their bulbs, except in the case of small quantities of choice 
varieties. When the plough is used the depth at which the 
bulbs were planted and the width of the rows is known and 
the plough is gauged so that the share runs just under the 
roots and the coulter cuts close to the inside of the row. Thus 
when the furrow is turned the bulbs are seen at the peak. 
They are then picked up by women in the same way as potatoes, 
and placed in boxes to dry. These boxes, or “ trays ” as they 
are called, are lightly built, having sides with interstices to 
admit the passage of air ; the dimensions are 32 in. by 21 in., 
with 3 in. sides and 6 in. ends, or uprights which project 3 in. 
above the sides. The purpose of the high ends is to allow the 
boxes to be stacked on top of each other, leaving a hollow stack. 

The bulbs are left in the stacked trays till the dirt and lo<^e 
skin can be. removed easily, leaving them with a clean, tidy 
appearance. Care must be taken, however, that the y do not 

^ Few of these arc now grown as the climate has proved to be too cold for 
them, and they will probably disappear entirely. 
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get too dry. Then they are placed in heaps on a table 'where 
tlie “heads,” and, if they, too, are intended for sale, the 
“seconds,” are picked out by women and girls. Afterwards 
the smaller bulbs are graded in a machine consisting of a series 
of wooden trays with holes of increasing dimensions. This 
machine is of Dutch manufacture. 

The weight of bull® as graded varies within wide limits. 

Sir Watkin ” may weigh up to 200 lb. per 1,000, but 130 lb. 
is a good forcing bulb; “Golden Spur” up to 100 lb., 65 lb. 
per 1,000 being a good forcing bulb ; the tulip, “Clara Butt,” 
varies between 30 and 50 lb. per 1,000, 33 lb. being a good 
forcing sample. The common range for the various grades is 
between 10 and 60 lb. per 1,000. The common increase in gross ^ 
weight per acre would be about 70 to 80 per cent, for the tirst 
year, 200 to 225 per cent, the second year, and some bulbs left 
down for three years or more may treble in weight. 

Commercial Aspects. 

It is confidently asserted by English growers, and admitted 
by most merchants and some forcers, that English bulbs are 
superior to those of Dutch origin. On the average, home 
grown bulbs contain 25 per cent, less water than their Dutch 
competitoi-s. They are somewhat smaller and harder in conse- 
quence, but contain more overlapping leaves or “rings” and 
contain more sustenance for flowers. Forcers, however, par- 
ticularly amateurs, are slow to recognise this. The amateur 
especially demands a plump, good looking article. Hence 
English bulbs fetch somewhat lower prices tiian the Dutch 
varieties. And this year prices have been disturbed by the 
general conditions of trade, besides being subject to undue 
competition on account of the German market being practically 
closed to the Dutch growers. 

In the case of crowns of lilies of the valley, however, the 
cessation of the supply of “ Berlin crowns ” from Germany has 
caused a keen demand for home grown supplies. Crowns are 
grown almost entirely for the forcing trade. They are lifted 
as soon as they begin to show signs of growth in spring and 
placed in cold storage at 30° F. during the summer months. 
When they are needed for forcing they are taken out of storage, 
placed in a cool house for a few days, and then placed in heat, 
when flowers are produced in a few weeks. The production 
if forcing crowns has been a highly specialised industry which 
English bulb growers have only recently entered, most of the 
Jrowns previously being imported from the continent. 

Price of hiilbs , — The price of bulbs varies according to the 
Variety and the weight of the sample. It may be anywhere 
between 5s. and 10?. per 1,000. The following prices of 
iommon varieties may be given : — 
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Forcing 
per 1,000 


Forcing 
per 1,0W 

Early— 

J. 

Parrot — 



20 to U5 

Crainoisie Brilliant . 

25 

Primrose Queen 

30 

Mark Graff van Baden . 

30 

' Crimson King 

18 

Sinyle Late — 


: Belle Alliance . 

28 

Bouton d'Or . 

25 

Keiser kroon . 

35 

Gesneriana Rosea . 

20 

! Thomas Moore 

25 

Golden Crown. 

16 

1 Moil Tr<iKor . 

32 

1 Picotee (Maiden's Blush) 

22 

' ha Heine . 

20 





1 Darwin — 




j Clara Butt . 

SO 



1 Maiden's Blush 

30 

! Graaf van Ijeiceater 

20 

1 Dorothy .... 

50 

: Duke of York . 

17 

Phyllis .... 

35 

j Toreador. 

80 

White Queen , 

46 


j Selling, Practically all of the buit^ are sold to the whole- 

I ale merchants. Many of them go into the English trade for 
oi'cing, or to the retailers. Some are exported by English 
iriuB, but most of the exporting is done by Dutch dealers who 
^ ieit Spalding to buy and sell stockd Some of the English bulbs 
bought by the Dutch are sent to Holland to be grown and 
[‘fed” as before described, others are exported to other 
buiitries, especially America.' A large quantity of foreign 

I * We export “ bulbs and flower roots, tbe produce of the United Kingdom ” 
*0 the value of about £80,000 each year. The imports into the United 
[Kingdom have been as follows 

Imports of Boles and Floweh Hoots. 



Foreign Countries 

British Possessions. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1910 . 

491,576 

16,024 

512,540 

1911 . 

626,484 

25,636 

652,120 

1912 . 

524,837 

31,784 

556,621 

1913 . 

588,972 

24,605 

613,577 

1911 . 

414,017 

14,816 

428,833 


’ America is now the great expanding market for bulbs. In five recent 
years the value of imports nearly doubled, the figures being as follows 


1909 


Value of importR of 
bulba bulbous roots 
or conns cultivated 
for their flowers or 
foliage 
$ 

954,399 

Approximate 
equivalent 
in pounds 
sterling 
& 

190,879 

1910 


1,242,773 

248,552 

1911 


1,642,274 

328,454 

1912 


1,723,354 

344,670 

1913 


1,823,307 

364,661 

* United States Department of Agriculture Yearbooks. 
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bulbs, especially Dutch, are sold every autumn in auction 
rooms in Covent Garden and Cheapside, but practically no 
English bulbs are sold in this way. , Some of , the smaller 
growers sell their bulbs, and also occasionally small lots of 
their flowers, to the larger growers, and in this way small loU 
are gathered into wholesale quantities. It also sometimeB 
happens that the small grower has pledged his bulbs to one of 
the merchant growers in the neighbourhood, or his flowers to a 
commission agent, in which case he is under considerable dis- 
ability in disposing of his produce to the best advantage. 
Unlike the Dutch growers the English bulb producers have no 
protective or educational organisation. “ The Dutch bulb trade 
has always been well organised. The general federation, which 
numbers nearly 3,000 members, has been in existence for half 
a century and has thirty- seven local groups. It publishes a 
paper twice a week, holds weekly exchanges and has a power- 
ful trade council. In addition to this general federation there 
is a society for the bulb growers who export and another for 
those who do not.”^ 

Flowf.rs. — The sale of flowers has now become an important 
source of returns in the districts in which bulbs used to be 
grown primarily for the increase of stock. It is estimated that 
about 800 tons of daffodils arc sent by rail from Spalding alone 
during the chief season for outdoor flowers. During the 
heaviest period in March and April about 120 tons are shipped 
every week, ten or twelve “through passenger vans” being 
loaded each evening for the various large centres, including 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Derby, Sheffield, Glasgow and Edinburgh. At 
these centres the flowers are sold through the commission 
agents. 

Daffodil picking starts early in March and continues during 
April as long as the crop lasts or the market is profitable. In 
the case of some of the early pickings the buds may be 

This rise occurred in spite of the attempt to foster home production made hj 
Congress in the Puget Sound region to supply the bulbs for the “ Congressional 
distribution.” At the present time Japan is a competitor in the American 
market, but the Japanese bulbs are grown on farms, and it would seem there 
is an opening in America for trade for our own growers and exporters. 

U may not be out of plaqe here to state the chief facts about the Dutch 
bulb trade. The export nearly trebled during the decade 1901-10, “ We are 
still the best customer for Dutch bulbs, taking 40 per cent, of the exports; 
26 per cent, goes to Germany and Austria ; the next largest buyer is the 
United States, which takes about 18 per cent. Although there are only about 
200 bulb exporting firms in Hi 'Hand, there are more that 2,50u.bu!b growers, 
and quite 4,000 people must be employed in the industry altogether. The 
smaller growers sell their bulbs to the exporting firms.” {Home Countiei, 
“ A Free Farmer in a Free State,” page 88.) 

^ Seme Qmnties, oj/. cit 
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fathered green, placed in water in a warm shed Cor a night or 
onger. The flowers are tied in bunches of or^e dozen and 
lacked in boxes. These boxes are now becoming an expensive 
tern in the equipment. Before the war the non-returnable 
)ox could be bought for and now costs ; returnable 
joxes used to cost from to 9d. and now cost from Is, 2d, 
;o Is. It is estimated that transportation and commission 
ake 40 per cent, of the gross returns. The 'agent’s cora- 
nission is from 5 to 7^ per cent, when flowers are packed in 
grower’s boxes, or about 10 per cent, in the agent’s boxes. The 
^ield of flowers generally ranges between 200,000 and 300,000 
per acre, with an average of 250,000, but some prolific 
brieties like Ornatus yield as many as 700,000. A good deal 
of foliage is also marketed, especially from the forcing boxes. 

Some criticism is made of the Lincolnshire system of tying 
ind packing. In the Channel Islands the practice is to hold 
the flowers so that the face of them is before the buncher, but 
in Lincolnshire most bunchers hold the flowers so that they see 
only the backs. The latter method allows more speedy tying, 
the flowers are more easily held, but the buncher cannot see 
the flowers, whereas by the other method of holding defective 
flowers can be seen and discarded. It is also stated that 
Lincolnshire growers are sometimes careless in boxing the 
flows IS, especially the trumpet varieties, thus damaging the 
blooms. This is largely a problem of availability and c<'st of 
labour, but there can be no doubt that in the production of 
[uxuries like cut flowers it pays to market the very best 
quality. 

Forcing . — Forcing is now an integral part of the business of 
\lmo8t every grower in South Lincolnshire.* A large amount 
)f land is covered with glass in the neighbourhood of Spalding 
md both large and small growers possess houses. The bulbs 
ire placed in boxes during August, and left in the open, often 
lowered with litter to keep down weeds, till November or 
December. They are then placed in a cold house and left for 
i few days before heat is applied. From a month to six weeks 
dter being placed in the house the flowers ])egin to appear, 
f’he first pickings consist of buds which are placed in water 


' Abonb 1875 the forcing of bulbs was almost solely confined to the 
imskirts of London, where it was practised by professional florists. At this 
une the florist who used 200,000 bulbs per year was regarded as an exceptionally 
arge forcer. One of the great authorities on British horUcultnre writing 
It that time of a nursery near Totlenhani says : ‘‘Bulbs also occupy a very 
mportant position in this establishment, especially hyacinths and tulips. Of 
he former between 60,000 and 70,000 are forced yearly . . . Another 
narket grower . . . .,of Acton, import, s and grows yearly as many as 
60,000 tulip bulbs” {StrUculture, page 135). This number of bulbs is now 
ixceeded by many comparatively small forcers in South Lincolnshire. 
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for two or three days to open. Latw cutttngg ar^ kept in \vat«i 
for a shorter.time, till the last cutting^ may be nearly read^ 
for market when cut. The dimensioQS of the forcing box« 
are 32 in. by 18 in. by 4 in. The bulbs are placed close togethei 
in the boxes. The houses may be filled either two or thre< 
times, according to the supply of bulbs boxed in the autumo, 
By April the flowers will be finished, and the houses are filled 
with tomatoes. A house 72 ft. long by, 24 ft. wide holdj 
approximately 250 boxes, and at 250 flowers per box the yield 
for the house would be nearly 200,000 during the season. Tb 
following table shows the prices of daffodils and tulips al 
Covent Garden during the forcing and outdoor seasons of 1915 

Weekly Prices op Flowers at Coybnt Garden. 

(The quotations on pp. 125-6 do not represent prices on iim 
particnlar day, hut the general average for the week ending witi 
the date given. The actual price depends upon the quality ol 
the samples, the way in which they are packed, the supply in lb 
market and the demand, and may fluctuate not only from dai 
to day, but occasionally several times in one day. In the lallei 
case consignments of a given quality sold by a commissioi 
agent are paid for on an average system. For instance, goo( 
lots of single daffodils offered in the early morning ma] 
fetch 3s. per dozen hunches, while lots of equal qualiti 
offered at other times in the day itiay fetch 2s. 2s. 6rf., oi 

even 2s. 3cf. The agent selling the consignments will no 
remit to the consignor the exact amount fetched by his goods 
but the average of all the lots of that quality sold by the agen 
on that day. In this way all consignors of a given quality ol 
flowers will be remunerated on an equal basis, regardless of thf 
exact time of the sale of their respective lots.) 

Economic Aspects. 

Hsnt . — In the neighbourhood of Spalding the rent of lam 
is comparatively high. Three pounds per acre is not ai 
uncommon rent for large farms, and is the minimum rate foi 
small quantities of land. The rent of land regarded as specialli 
suitable for bulbs ranges between 6/. and 10/. per acre, aii( 
while none is obtainable at less than 6/., much is let at 8/ 
The average value of good land in the neighbourhood ii 
between 70/. and 80/. per acre, while small quantities fre 
quently fetch over 100/., and the value of bulb land is estimatef 
at from 15 0/. to 200/. per acre.^ There is a keen demand for drj 

' This compares very favourably with Dutch conditions. “ The Dafcl 
bulb land, the beat of which is round about Haarlem at the foot of the dunes 
is valued at from 320i. to 600/. per acre.” (Homt. Counties, op. cit., p. 85. 
Thus the English grower has the advantage of a lower capitalisation of land 
and consequently less interest charge. 
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an<i of good .^texture which can be used for bulbs and market 
rai'dening, and both r.eiit and value are appreciated accordingly. 

Capitals — It 'would’ be difficult to estimate the average 
japital employed per acre' in bulb growing, as conditions vary , 
)D each farm, but notwithstanding this it may be said that the 
japitalisation is heavy. - The implement equipment would be 
jimilar to that on a good farm on which potatoes were grown, 
)ut to this must be added the value of the drying trays for 
aiilbs, the pans used for flowers while they are opening in the 
jheds, and packing boxes, with shedding necessary to shelter 
(vorkers while tying and packing flowers, alj of which are 
lecessary for outdoor culture. Then, for forcing, must be 
idded the glass houses and equipment. The Stock of bulbs 
,3 also valuable. The stock required to plant an acre may be 
(vorth anything from 30i. to 100/. A grower may frequently 
pay as much as 30?. per ton for a good strain, in which case 
;he cost of planting an acre may be from 90/. to 120/. Also a 
large amount of free capital is necessary for the payment of 
wages. 

Labour . — On a farm of 100 acres, largely concerned with 
the production of bulbs, flowers, and vegetables, the average 
weekly wage bill amounts to between 70/. and 80/. A large 
iTUouut of the special bulb work is done by women, who are 
regularly employed from the beginning of the forcing season 
io the middle bf October. They do the picking, tying, weeding, 
md help with the lifting, grading and planting. No particularly 
bigli wages are paid in the business except in the case of special 
[oremen on the larger farms. The rate paid to men is the 
general rate in the district. Some of the work, however, is 
lone by the piece. The price for cutting flowers is 2d. to 2\d. 
per 1,000, and for tying 2^d. per 1,000, The general rate for 
women is Is. 9t/. per day from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., with one 
lOur for dinner. They used to work for the same or rather 
ower rates from 7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m,, with one and a half hours 
:or two meals, but a strong demand for their labour has placed 
;hem in a better bargaining position, and has enabled them to 
‘Uiprove their conditions. Some bulb growers and market 
gardeners have established the Saturday half-holiday for their 
employees. As in the case of capital, the amount of labour 
employed is much in excess of even good class farming in 
4her counties, and the intensive application of capital and 
abour keeps the land in a highly productive condition. 

Coils and Returns . — Nothing short of a detailed account 
)f receipts and expenditure, with a careful estimate of deteriora- 
tion of equipment and the capital value of tillages and manuring 
)ver a period of some three or four years could be regarded 
‘s a guide to the financial results of bulb growing. At present 
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this is not obtainable. The wide agfaririved 

at by estimate may be seen ii^- tiie , fpllbv^n^ tables of the 
returns from one acre of daffodils, c '" 

Estimate No. I. 


Income. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

A 

g. 

d. 

200,000 blooms per year 
for 3 years at lOti. per 




Gathering, bunching, and 







packing bloom per year 




gross .... 

173 

12 

0 

for 3 years at U. 6<i. per 




Value of bulbs at end of 3 




gross bunches 

26 

0 

9 

years .... 

150 

0 

0 

Carriage and commission 








for 3 years at 55 ^ on 
173?. 12i. . 

95 

9 

6 





Incidental expenses, cleri- 
cal, tc.,fi;ronl73?, 12^. 
Rent, rates and taxes for 

10 

8 

3 





.3 years .... 

18 

0 

0 





Manure .... 

15 

0 

fl 





Soot (2nd and 3 I’d years) , 

5 

0 

0 





Preparation of land . 

■i 

0 

0 





Bulbs for planting . 

75 

0 

0 





Cost of planting 

4 

0 

0 





Cleaning land, 3 years 

15 

0 

0 





Lifting bulbs . 

8 

0 

0 





Cleaning and sizing bulbs . 

2 

0 

0 





Profit on 3 years 

45 

13 

fi 

£323 

12 

0 


12 

0 

Or an annual profit per acre of 16Z. bo. ^d. 





Estimate No. II. 




Income. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

g. 

d. 

200,000 blooms per year 




Gathering, bunching, and 




for 3 years at lOfc?. per 




packing blooms per year 




gross .... 

182 


9 

for 3 years at la. Qd. per 




Value of bulbs at end of 3 




gross bunches 

26 

(1 

9 

years .... 

200 

0 

0 

Carriage and commission 








for 3 years at 40 ^ on 
182?. 6)1. 9d.. 

72 

18 

3 





Incidental expenses, cleri- 
cal,&c., 6.^ on 182?. 5a, 9d. 
Rent, rates and taxes for 

9 

2 

3 





3 years .... 

18 

0 

0 





Manure .... 

16 

5 

0 





Soot (2nd and 3rd years) , 

5 

0 

0 





Preparation of land . 

4 

0 

0 





Bulbs for planting . 

lOD 

0 

0 





Cost of planting 

6 

0 

0 





Cleaning land, 3 years 

18 

0 

0 





liifting bulbs . 

9 

0 

(1 





Profit on 3 years 

97 

19 

6 

£3l!2 

5 

9 

£382 

5 

9 


Or an annual profit per acre of 32?. 13 j. 2d. 


Estimate No. I. is from Board of Agriculture Leaflet No. 221, 1913, whilst 
No. 11. if from Journal of Board of Agriculture^ MarchJ^1909, 
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The discue^ahcy' between these two estimates of oyoi* 16/. 
per acre in the annual net profit shows the weakness of 
estimates. Further, with opt detailed accounts of costs and 
returns it is impossible to separate the outdoor cultivation from 
the forcing business, or indeed the whole of the bulb culture 
from the potatoes, or other crops which go to make up the 
system of which bulb growing forms a part. The net profit 
results indicated in both estimates are possible, and it should be 
noted that they are by no means as large as they appear. In 
the first estimate, in which the value of seed amounts to 75/,, 
the total capital applied would probably amoujit to 125/. per 
acre, which at 5 per cent., requires 6/. 5s. per annum as interest, 
leaving 8/. 19s. 6c/. as the real net profit, for the amount due to 
the growers’ managerial ability. In the second estitnate, in 
which the value of seed amounts to 100/., the total capital 
applied would probably amount to 150/. per acre, which would 
require 11. 10s. as interest, thus leaving the farmer a net 
profit of 25/. 3s. 2d. The real net profit tis shown in the first 
estimate cannot be regarded as higli in an agricultural business 
in which the application of capital and labour is so intensive as 
in bulb growing, and as far as can be judged it is actually 
exceeded in many instances. 

But it should be borne in mind that the returns in an 
industry like bulb growing are not quite so certain as in the 
case of such staple products as wheat, meat, or milk. A decline 
in general prosperity is certain to be felt most (juickly by the 
producers of luxuries ; further, such trade is somewhat subject 
to the vagaries of fashion. As previously stated, irises are by 
no means so favoured as cut Howers as they used to be, and 
gladioli have suffered somewhat in the same ’way. As new 
flowers for decorative purposes ai-e brought forward, or as new 
varieties are propagated, a farmer may find his stock falling in 
value. Such an industry has in it some of the elements of 
speculation, and while it is fairly certain that the demand for 
cut flowers will gTow^ while a period of prosperity continues 
and the taste of the artisan classes is educated towards the 
choicer luxuries of life, it is by no means certain that the 
(icniuTi’d for any particular variety of flowers will grow, or even 
continue for a long period of years. The management of th^ 
industry requires men who are capable of close attention to a 
market and of appreciating its developments, being capable of 
varying the supply to meet demands. Still, in the case of 
daffodils, the Lincolnshire growers are cultivating one of the 
Staples of the cut flower market, the general demand for which 
3S likely to last so long as incomes permit the purch^e of such 
luxuries. 


'^OJj 76 . 


F 
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General 

But perhaps the net result cf the ’hulh, industry is best 
indicated by the general prosperity of ' the neighbourhood. 
The production of potatoes, vegetablee, fruit, flowers and bulbs 
necessitates the employment of a comparatively high ratio of 
capital and labour. Every yard of land is valuable. On some 
farms it is common to plough right up to the hedge, even the 
hedgerows being occasionally dug and hoed to keep them clean. 
In some parts of the fens fanners are buying farms whenever 
it is possible and on doing so they proceed to cut down 
timber, remove many of the fences, leaving only the boundary, 
square out the fields anew, and, where necessary, dig new 
ditches. The ocenpying-owner of a farm near Spalding who 
has lived in the neighbourhood since childhood, and who is 
himself a producer of vegetables and bulbs, states that as the 
result of the new type of farming the general production of 
the land has nearly doubled within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Thus where there are favourable soil conditions, and 
capital is applied by managers who can understand a compara- 
tively new and varying market, the type of agriculture which 
is required to meet the demands of an industrial population 
develops, 'fhe land is used to the best possible advantage and 
increases its capital and productive value in the process, a 
greater population is maintained upon the land, the farmer 
generally reaps favourable results from bis enterprise, and the 
nation is served both by the maintenance of the population 
upon the land and the heavier production of necessaries and 
the commoner luxuries for the people at large. 

Arthur W. Ashby. 

Institute for llesearch in Agricultural Economics, 

Oxford. 


IL— CHICORY OR SUCCORY. 

Chicory (CichoHum Infybus) is a plant which in it« cultivated 
state is practically unheard of at the present time in the United 
Kingdom save in one or two districts in Cambridgeshire. 

* In its wild state, when it is usually called succory, it occurs 
fairly commonly especially along road sides and in derelict 
grass fields, its bright blue flowers making it very conspicuous 
in such places. 

Quite recently, however, it has been strongly recommended 
in some quarters that a few pounds per acre of its seed be 
added to temporary grass leys, its pronounced deep rooting 

• habit lending itself to the improvement of soils by causing 
better aeration and natural drainage. 
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The plants is a perennial herb, readily eaten by 

sheep, floweripg an its '^cond and subsequent years. In habit 
of growth the? leaves are very like the common dandelion and 
it also resembles that plant in the bitter milky juice which ii 
contains. The root itself is similar in appearance to an 
ordinary email parsnip. 

Arthur Young, about 1780, suggested its being grown by 
English agriculturists because of its large yield of food either 
for soiling or feeding off by sheep, even on the poorest and 
most barren soils its resistance to drought being remarkable. 
There is abundant evidence that it Avas largely groAvn as a 
fodder crop from about the date mentioned to the early years 
of the last century. 

The subject mainly of this article, hoAvever, is the culti- 
vation of chicory in its relationship to human food. Chicory 
is grown either for table use, as a vegetable, in its various 
stages, for fodder for cattle and sheep, or for its roots from 
which the chicory— as we know it in the grocer’s shop — is 
derived. 

On the Continent, especially in Belgium, France and 
Cermany, it plays an important part in the natural croppings 
occupying its place regularly in the scheme of rotation used by 
the farmers. 

Statistics sliow that in 1913 the total imports from Belgium 
to this country alone were 86,439 CAvt. of kiln-dried chicory, 
shoAving plainly that there is a considerable demand for it as 
an article of human consumption. 

Variettes. 

The variety generally groAvn is known as Magdeburg, Avhich 
has large upright leaves and a long root averaging 15 to 18 in. 
in length with a circumference in the thickest part of 8 or 
8^ in. Other useful kinds are known as the Bchlesische and 
the Pal in gh op. 

Soil. 

Whatever the soil may be it, is absolutely necessary for 
success that there should be a subsoil of a deep friable nature 
and open texture, as the penetrating power of the improved 
cultivated root is not great. Any deep, easily worked soil 
appears to grow this crop quite well, Avhether it be loam, silt, 
or even fen land. The roots, however, yield a better percentage 
of dry matter when grown on a soil of fairly strong body, 
though the working expenses are somewhat heavier in con- 
sequence. 

Rotation. 

If chicory is to take the place of ordinary “roots” or fallow 
crops the dung must have been applied to the previous crop or 
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put on early in the autumn, as close contact with fresh dung 
causes fanging, which is fatal to good results. The amount of 
artificial manures that are required to obtain a heavy yield 
together with the opening up of the soil by "the deep rooting 
action of the plant ensures a good following crop. It is not 
advisable to follow with a cereal crop owing to the wonderfni 
tenacity of life which the small bits of broken root have. 
Large tough flowering stems spring up and persist in keeping 
ahead of the surrounding corn causing the working of the 
binder to be diflicult and resulting in loss of time. Both 
potatoes and mangolds can follow chicory with good results. 
It is often advisable, and is quite sound farming, to take ii 
second or even a' third crop off the same ground consecutively. 

CtJLTUKAn OVBUATIONS. 

If chicory is to be taken after a corn crop an early light 
ploughing and cleaning should be given during autumn, 
followed by a dressing of 10 tons of dung per acre, whicli 
should be ploughed in a good depth, not less than 6 in., and the 
deeper the better. The field should then be left undisturbed 
until late spring, say April, when it should be either ploughed 
or properly worked, care being taken to ensure a very fine tilth 
or seed bed. Should there be any “ pan,” subsoiling is an 
essential operation to be performed. 

If the crop is taken after any crop that had been dunged 
previously, then it is not usual to apply dung again for the 
chicory. 

The question of artificials is one which must be left to the 
natural requirements of the particular fields, but it is safe to 
say that the crop will respond in a marked degree to heavy 
dressings, 7 cwt. of a complete manure comprising 2 cwt. of a 
nitrogenous manure, 4 cwt. of a phosphatic manure, and 1 cwt. 
of potash, are none too much, part of the nitrogen being 
applied as a top dressing after singling. 

The fine seed bed being prepared, drilling the seed takes 
place towards the end of April or the beginning of May. The 
seed being very small extreme care must be taken when 
drilling to see that it is only just covered in the soil. It should 
be barely a quarter of an inch deep. The distance apart 
of the drills is more a mattei* of the cleanness of the soil than 
anything else, and the nearer the rows are together the greater 
. the weight per acre that can be obtained. In land that is very 
,bjiean and free from annual weeds 8 to 10 in. apart is sufficient, 
but, on the other hand, where weeds are at ail troublesome 
Id or 20 in. is none too much. Room must be left between 
the rows for the “ hoed up ” weeds to decay. 
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Chicorjy Hkes'i solid or firm top soil in which to germinate, 
and it is therefoi-e important to keep the roller going before 
drilling and after. Sometimes it is necessary lightly to harrow 
after drilling, but the grower should always finish off with a 
light flat roller across the drills. 

A sufficient seed rate per acre is 3 lb. and it should not be 
sown too early as the plants are apt to i-un to seed — being like 
mangolds in this respect. 

A side hoeing should be given as soon as the young plants 
are well established or when they show their fourth leaf. 
Singling follows about a fortnight later and this is the most 
important operation of the crop. The roots should be left from 
i; to 8 in. apart. The best method of singling is by hand with 
small hand hoes— such as are used by carrot gi’owers — the 
jilants on either side of the selected ones being pulled out by 
the fingers. For the reason that any plant cut off just under 
the ground will soon throw out fresh buds ami will require 
singling again. Future hoeing should take place as long as it; 
is possible to get between the rows. 

The few plants that have “run to seed” should l)e pulled 
out and removed during July and August, as their roots spoil 
to a large extent tlie quality of the crop. 

Harvesting takes place during Oet()])er and November. The 
roots, which are buried in the soil, take a lot of lifting out, and 
resort to the fork is necessary in many instances. In favourable 
seasons and after some practice it is possible to use a plough 
with good effect. One fairly large grower in Ca^nbridgeshire 
uses a chilled plough, with four horses in length attached, 
taking a very deep furrow, possibly U in. andi he is thus 
enabled to do away with the heavy expense of hand labour. 

The roots when raised are stored in clamps or pits, like 
mangolds, until sucli time as they can be delivered to a factory 
or sent to any possible market. 

Cost of Cultivation, 

In the Board of Agriculture’s Journal for Fe))ruary, 1915, 
die following figures were used in estiinatiiig the average cost 


per acre £ s. a. 

Twice plougliiog and harrowing . . 10 0 

Seed and sowing 0 10 0 

Manures 4 10 0 

Hoeing and singling 2 10 0 

Digging and washing 2 li} 0 

Carting or rail to factory 1 10 0 

Rent, rates and taxes 2 o 0 

Per acre . l.’S 0 6 


This appears to be quite high enough and allowance should 
made ,for residual manurial values and, as in France an 
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estimate of working expenses in 1901 was 121. per acre, it 
would be quite a fair estimate to say from 121. to 14^. per acre, 
according to manures used and distance from the factory. 

The yield per acre varies very considerably. A friend of 
the writer’s has grown as much as 18 tons per acre which he 
sold delivered at the factory at 30/- per ton of green roots, 
giving him a gross return of 27?. per acre. Deducting the full 
estimate of 14?. for cultivations he realized a handsome profit 
for his trouble and outlay. This, however, is a record crop for 
this particular district, and, unfortunately, it is not often 
equalled, but it serves to show what can be done under 
favourable conditions. 

The average yield in the west of Cambridgeshire is some- 
thing like 10 tons to the acre. Accepting this and the fore- 
going figures as to cost of production as reliable, the result 
works out at the following per acre : — 

£ s, d. 

Cost of production for 10 tons . , . . 13 0 0 

Value of produce ai 30/- per ton . . . 15 0 0 

The preparation of Chicory from the root is one which the 
farmer is not likely to entertain for himself, therefore it may 
be passed over in this article with the following brief descrip- 
tion ; — 

At the factory or kiln the roots are washed, sliced int<i 
small ^ection8, spread out in layers on traj^s arranged over 
cohe tires, put thr ough several turning processes and after some 
twenty honrs are sufficiently dry to be stored away. Chicory 
in til is condition is known as ordinary dried chicory. This 
lias ngain to go through further processes of roasting, grinding, 
packing and distriljutiiig. 

Chiciiry can no long^^r be regarded as an adulterant. 
Although used in this way originally a public taste for it haB 
been cultivated which must be sup]) lied, and even at the present 
time, when ddeory is costing more than some coffees, the 
public insist upon having it su that it may almost be said that 
there is a tendency to adulterate cliicory with coffee. 

The figure used previously of 30s. per ton for the raw root 
is the highest price given by the actual chicory dryers ii> 
normal times and uniler average conditions. Owing to the 
competition from the Continent it was found that even at that 
price a reasonable profit could barely be made, and as a C'liise- 
quence the chicory industry in Yorkshire died out. At th^’ 
present time there are only two drying factories working 
England, both in Cainbridgesbire, or just on its borders. It 
neither fair nor wdse to quote the ruling prices of chicory to- 
day as a basis for trying to persuade farmers to grow this crop. 
for the following reasons ; — 
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1. ’ After this war is over it is fair to suppose that the 
countries from which we have imported practically all the 
chicory we require, will use every endeavour to increase if 
possible their original output. 

2. The comparatively limited demand for this product, 
which, if grown here to any extent, would so reduce the price 
that any profitable return per acre would be impossible. 

3. To make this crop remunerative to the grower, a factory 
should be within carting distance, and unless fresh capital is 
put into the building of new ones — in various parts of the 
country — it is a feasible proposition only for those farmers who 
may be in the vicinity of the present existing factories or 
drying kilns.^ 

Henry Hbnshaw. 

His toil, Cambridgeshire. 


III.—BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat {Polygonum fagojnjrum) or brank is a species of 
rfaiu fit for human consumption, which, how'ever, is very little 
p'own in this country. There are three chief varieties — 

1. The common — ^as mentioned above. 

2. vSiberian — Polygonum tariarkum, 

3. Notch- seeded— emarginatum. 

riie fil’St variety only is in general use. 

The name buckvvheat appears to be derived from the old 
English buck, meaning beech, tis the triangular seeds of the 
former strongly resemble the “mast’^ of the beech. 

The natural order Polygonacem includes many of the 
common weeds of the farm, amongst them being P. Gonvol- 
generally known as barley bindweed, black bindweed, 
•r creeping buckwheat. This is a common and well-known 
weed in most parts of England and has a fruit or a grain very 
umitar in shape and texture to that of commercial buckwheat. 

Common buckwheat is an annual plant with smooth round 
:>ink esculent stems growing to a height of two to tour feet, 
^’ifh alternate heart shaped leaves. The flowers which are 
nukisli white grow in clusters or in crowded panicles. 

The soil requirements of buckwheat are easily supplied for 
t grows well on any soil, but its cultivation on good land is 
lot advisable for such laud will grow other ordinary farm crops 
•hat give better flnancial returns. The chief value of this crop 
ies in the fact that it grows, and grows well, in poor light dry 

' There seems to be a considerable analogy between tuis ciup and the 
■agar- beet as regards tbe methods of growth and condi Lions of marketing. 
-[Ed.] 
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soils, can be sown very late in the season, and requires very 
simple methods of cultivation. 

The districts in which it is most cultivated are the Fen areas 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, and the thin poor soils- 
either sandy or chalk— found in East Anglia. 

It does*^ not appear to occupy any particular order in a 
rotation, but could easily take the place of a spi’ing sown cereal 
and where land is infested with charlock or the crops are liable 
to the disastrous attacks of various insect pests it might be tried 
with beneficial results. One large grower of mustard seed told 
the writer that it was an invaluable crop for liim as he ahvays 
grows it in the year following one in which he has had his 
mustard ruined by “ beetle,” tlmreby producing a useful pay ini: 
crop and giving his laud a year in which to combat the pest. 

The crop in a young green state is sometimes fed to caitle 
and pigs, but care must be taken when the plant is fully 
developed owing to a condition similar to that of intoxication 
which it produces iu animals when too nuicb is given. 

- It is a very good catch -crop owing lo its short growini; 
season — from twelve to fourteen weeks only from sowing to its 
being fit for harvesting. A crop of buckwdieat cai) often be 
taken when the season is too far advanced for any other readily 
marketable crop. This quick growing habit of the plant makes 
it extremely useful to the farmer who wishes to make use of 
all the odd comers and bare pieces of ground that may be left 
after mangel or potato “clamps,” or w^here stacks may have 
been standing in the field. It has great value also for plough- 
ing iu green, increasing the humus and improving the tilth and 
fertility of the soil in a marked degree, its thick dense growdli 
choking or smothering any annual weeds, in a manner similar 
to that of a heavy crop of tares. It is a crop often grown by 
men of sporting instincts owing to the great attraction it has 
for pheasants and other game, supplying abundance of food ns 
well as that quiet shade to which ail kinds of game are so partial. 

The usual time of sowing is from the middle of May 
onwards. It cannot be sown earlier as the plant is extremely 
susceptible to the slightest frost, the whole crop being often 
destroyed by a single night’s frost. This is certainly the chief 
drawback to the cultivation of the crop. 

The amount of seed to be sown depends upon the require- 
ments. If the crop is needed for seed purp<3ses one bushel to 
six pecks per acre are ample, varying as the season arlvances tis 
is usual in cereal crops. The drill rows should preferably be 
about 14 in. apart. When sown for green manuring it is better 
sown broadcast and at the rate of 2 to bushels per acre. 

The average weight per bushel is 50 lb. There is no 
special cultivation necessary. Perhaps the ideal method 
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cuusists of an early .autumn deep ploughing, thereby ensurino- a 
line tilth, followed by a Jate spriTig ploughing with subsoquent 
harrowing and rolling. This \vould apply only to the light 
poor soils before mentioned, as on ordinary fair to medium 
lurid the above cultivations would warrant a more important crop. 

The methods of harvesting vary considerably according to 
tlie fancy or opportunity of the grower. One uses a self binder, 
lotting the sheaves lie on the ground for a week or ten days| 
and afterwards “shocking up ” with the weathered side inmost! 
Another uses the r-eaper or self raker-, “setting it up ” after a 
few days, loose, in little shocks, the entwining and clingim^ 
habit of the plant allowing this to be done. A third, who use^ 
a reaper, leaves his sheaves loose for say four or five days, and 
then has them folded— lii-y side inmost— and tied, afterwards 
“shocking” them up. 

Any of these methods may safely ho used, as the seed or 
grain is not easily shaken out, but plenty of time must be given 
in tlie field owing to the great amount of sap existing in the 
stem. A peculiar habit of this croj) is a prolonged season of 
liowering right on into the latc^ autuuni, therefore one finds 
seeds at all stages of ripenijig. The ideal time for cutting is 
when^ the largest number of ripened seeds is to be found. 
This is, as a rule, about the eii<l of August or early in Septem- 
ber, a useful fact to the busy farmer wlm lias the bulk of his 
ether harvesting well forward. 

Ibis long flowering season makes the crop a favourite one 
with bee-keepers, supjdyiiig material foi- many weeks for the 
formation of good honey. 

Buckwheat when harvested is used in this country chiefly 
as poultry food. When cracked or ground it is a good food for 
either horses, milch cows or pigs, if used in small quantities, 
but the stupefying effects mentioned earlier prevent it being 
used largely. In America excellent flat cakes are made of 
buckwheat and eaten hot with maple honey or golden syrup. 
They are delicious and, although buckwheat is not as nutritious 
IS English wheaten flour, they form a very good food. It is 
surprising that as a dish they are not better known in this 
country. The composition of the grain as compared with the 
-ereals is as follows : — 
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The yield per acre varies considerably, as do all other crops, 
owing to the condition of the land, climatic influences, and 
methods of growing, As much as seven quarters per acre can be, 
and often is, grown under suitable conditions, and so small a yield 
as two or two and a half quarters is also known. Four quarters 
per acre would be a fair average yield. The weight per 
quarter as sold in the local markets is twenty-eight stories. 
The price fluctuates with that of other cereals and is generally 
in normal times some four shillings per quarter lower than 
that of wheat. 

The cost of growing this crop cannot easily be set out 
because, as before stated, it is generally sown when it is found 
impossible for some cause or other to sow a pre-arranged crop, 
or it is used as a preparation for some future cropping. If it 
should be grown in lieu of other spi-ing corn, then the cost 
would be practically the same as either barley or oats, with an 
anticipated gross return of 6/. per acre for the grain alone. 
The haulm has considerable value, making palatable food when 
cut and mixed with other chaff. 

The prices quoted in the day’s market reports at the time of 
writing are, for buckwheat — 

Engliph, none. 

French, per 4161b., 40.«. to 41s 

as against — 

Wheat, per 504 lb., 44s. to 47s. 

For purposes of better comparison quotations may be given 
from Mark Lane returns for November, 1914 : — 

Wheat. 

English Red, per 504 lb., 30s. &d. to 42s. Gd. 

,, Poultry, per .504 lb., 3Gs. Gd. to 37.^. 6ii. 

Bnohwheat, 

English, per 416 lb., 35.'^. (o 36s. 

Russian, pf‘r 416 lb., 3Hs. to 40,?. 

French, per 416 lb., 35s, to 36s. 

In conclusion one may say that buckwheat should be more 
known and grown either as a filling up crop, a catch crop, or 
for ploughing in green. 

Henry Henshaw. 

Histon. 

Cambridgeshire. 
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I.— Legislation. 

Agricultural interests are affected by several Acts of 
Parliament passed in 1915. 

Home of tliese Acts are due to the emergencies of war and 
may therefore be deemed to be of a temporary character. It 
is proposed to notice these in the first instance. 

The Army Act, 1881 (44 and 45 Viet., c. 58), is amended by 
the Army (Amendment) Act, 1915 (5 Geo. 5, c. 26). Section 2 
of the latter Act amends Sub-section 4 of Section 125 of the 
earlier Act which provides for the requisitioning of carriages, 
animals and other things in case of emergency by enacting that 
the Army Council shall cause due payment to be made for 
carriages, animals, vessels and aircraft furnished in pursuance 
of that Section, and that if any difference arises respecting the 
amount of payment for any carriage, animal, vessel or aircraft 
the amount shall be such as may be fixed by a certificate of a 
County Court judge having jurisdiction in any place in Avhich 
such cari-iage, animal, vessel or aircraft was furnished or 
through which it travelled in pursuance of the requisition, and 
when a sum has been paid or tendered by or on behalf of the 
Army Council, that sum is to be deemed to be the amount due 
unless within three weeks from the date of payment or tender 
an application is made to a County Court judge for his certificate.. 
The Schedule to the Act contains provisions as to determining 
the amount to be paid for articles requisitioned. The applica- 
tion to the County Court Judge for a certificate is to be made in 
manner provided by Rules of Court and is to be heard by the 
judge without a jury, and his decision is not subject to appeal. 
The amount fixed by the certificate is to be such amount as 
appears to the judge “to be the fair market value of the article 
requisitioned on the day on which it was required to be 
furnished as between a willing buyer and a willing seller,” and 
diall, when the owner of a carriage or horse has been required 
to deliver it at a distance from his premises, include a sum to 
cover the cost of delivery. No court fees are payable on the 
iipplication, but the judge may, if he thinks fit, order either 
party to pay such sum as he may consider proper by way of 
costs to the other party. The Army (Amendment) No. 2 Act, 
1915 (5 and 6 Geo. 5, c. 58), amends the Section 115 of the 
Army Act by substituting the words “carriages, animals, 
Vessels, aircraft, food, forage and stores ” for “ carriages, animals, 
vessels and aircraft,” so that the provisions as to requisitioning 
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are extended by this Act and the Army (Supply of }*ood. 
Forage and Stores) Act, 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. 5, c. 26), to food, 
forage and stores in addition to the articles named in Section 
115. Under the provisions of these Acts cases have since the 
commencement of the war come before county court judges 
where differences have arisen as to the price to be paid for 
articles requisitioned. An important case of this sort was 
Wilkes, Ltd., v. Army Council, heard by H.H. Judge Tindal 
Atkinson on January 15 last (reported 51 Law Journal, page 
52). The articles requisitioned were 82 tons of mixtin-e hay 
and 25 tons of meadow hay at a farm in Hertfordshire, and 
the order for the requisition was dated July 12, 1915. The 
judge held that the “ day on which the hay was required to be 
furnished ” was for the purpose of fixing the price, not the date 
of actual delivery but the date of the impressment order or 
requisition. He also held that “■ the fair market value to be 
paid was not the market price on that day in London, but the 
fair price passing on that day between willing sellers and willing 
purchasers of that class of hay in the place and neighbourhood 
where the hay was requisitioned. He considered that the 
prices offered by the Assessment (bmmittee, viz., 88s. per 
ton for the mixture and 82s. i\d. per ton for the meadow hay. 
was the fair market value of the hay on July 12, 1915, whieli 
was less thau the plaintiffs claimed and he made his certificate 
accordingly. . . ^ ^ 

The Maintenance of J^ivc Stock Act, 1915 (5 and b Geo. o. 
c. 65), gives powder to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for the purpose of inaintaining a sufficient stock of animals by 
Order {a) to prohibit or restrict the slaughter of animals except 
male lambs ; (5) to prohibit or restrict the sale or exposure for 
sale of meat of immature animals which has not been imported; 
{c) to authorise any local authority specified in the Order to 
execute and enforce within their district all or any of the 
provisions of the Order, and provide foj' the manner in which 
the expenses incurred by the authority are to he defraj^ed ; (d) 
to authorise any officer of the Board or of a local authority to 
enter any slaughterhouse or other premises on which animals 
are slaughtered for human food and examine any animals or 
carcases therein ; (e) to pi’ohibit or 4’estrict the movement of 
animals out of any area in which the slaughter of such animals 
is prohibited or "restricted ; (/) to authorise or require the 
marking of animals for the purposes of an Order under the Aci. 
The animals to which the Act applies are cattle, sheep an J 
swine. An Order in Council uudei* this Act, dated August 1^ 
1915, forbids the slaughter of an animal which is visibly or 
obviously in-calf or in-pig, and of calves, except calves of Channel 
Island, Ayi*shire, and Kerry and Dexter breeds, and calves wlnoli 
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liuvt- been offered for sale by public aa(‘tioii, subject to a 
ifserve price of 30s. or less, and for which no bid exceeding 
lias been made. A ‘‘calf ” is defined as a “ bovine nnirnal 
in which the first permanent molar or grinder tooth is not 
eiit and visible.” 

Acts of Parliament passed and not having reference to war 
emergencies are the Land Drainage Act, 19U, and the Milk 
Kinl Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915. Tlie Land Drainage 
Act, 1914 (5 Geo. 5, c. 4) empowers the Board of Agricultnre 
ami Fisheries, if they are of opinion tliat the execution of any 
work of drainage, embankment, or defence against water is 
desirable for the improvement or protection of any area, by 
Pr(tvisional Order to constitute a body (corporate or unincor- 
porate) for the purpose, and to authorise the execution of the 
work by the body so constituted, and make such provision for 
the execution and maintenance of the work as the Board may 
think proper. A Provisional Order may define the area for the 
improvement and protection of which the work is executed, 
define the powers and duties of the body constituted, provide 
for the raising of expenses by rating and borrowing, or by 
requiring contributions from other rating aulhorities exercising 
authority within the ai'ea defined by the Order, and enable the^ 
hody constituted to acquire laud by agreement or compulsorily. 
The powers of making Provisional Orders under the Act are 
not to be exercised after the expiration of two years from its 
passing. 

The Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915 (5 and 6 
Geo. 5, c. 66), was passed to consolidate ])revions enactments 
relating to Milk and Dairies, and it embodies (he provisions of 
the Milk and Dairies Act, 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. 5, c. 49), which 
was- summarised in the article on “ Contemporary Agricultural 
Law” in this .lournal for 1914, and which it is unnecessary to 
repeat here. It also contains provisions previously enacted by 
the Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878 (41 and 42 Viet., 
c. 74), the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1886 (49 and 50 
Viet,, c. 32), and Sections 9 and 11 of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1809 (62 and 63 Viet., c. 51). It is provided that 
the Act shall nut come into operation at once but only on such 
date not being later than the expiration of one year after the 
termination of the present war as the Local Government Board 
may by order appoint. 

The Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915 (5 and 6 Geo. 5, c. 89), which 
provides for the increases in the rate of income tax at present 
in force, contains an important provision in respect of income 
tax on the occupation of land under Schedule B. It is enacted' 
by Section 22 Sub-scction 1 of the Act that income tax shall 
be charged on the whole annual value of the land as assessed 
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for the purposes of Schedule A and not on one-third only as 
provided l>y Section 26 of the Finance Act, 1896 (59 and 60 
Viet., c. 26). The i-ight of a person occupying lands for the 
purposes of husbandry to be assessed under Schedule D on th(; 
basis of his annual profits or gains is, however, preserved and 
may be signified at any time before February 7, 1916. Sub- 
section 1 of Section 22 gives the right to a person occupying 
woodlands, who proves to the satisfaction of the General Com- 
missioners that those woodlands are managed by • him on a 
commercial basis and with a view to the realisation of profits, 
to elect to be charged to income tax under Schedule D instead 
of Schedule B in the same manner as a person occupying lands 
for the purposes of husbandry only, but any such election 
must extend to all woodlands so managed on the same estate, 
and the election shall have effect not only as respects the year 
of assessment, but also as respects aU future years of assessment 
BO long as the woodlands are occupied by the person making 
the' election. The business of husbandry in the United 
Kingdom is by Section 39 of the Act expressly excluded from 
the liability to excess profits duty imposed on certain trades 
and business by Section 38. 

IL— Decisions of the Court. 

1. Labour. There have been several cases decided under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edw., 7, c. 58), of 
interest to those employing labour for agricultural purposes. 
In Newson v. Burstall (81 L.J.K.B., 535), the cpieation was 
whether an accident which happened to a casual labourer arose 
“out of and in the course of” his employment by a farmer 
so as to render the latter liable to compensation under the Act. 
The farmer employed a proprietor of threshing engines and 
machines to supply an engine and machine, accompanied by 
two men to drive and feed it, for the purpose of threshing two 
stacks of corn. According to the practice in the neighbour- 
hood several casual labourers followed the threshing machine 
in expectation of being taken on by the various farmers to 
assist in the threshing. On January 9, 1914, the threshing 
machine arrived at the farm accompanied by six casual 
labourers of whom the applicant was one. They were all 
engaged by the farmer to assist in threshing at 2s. dd. a day. 
After the threshing was finished and these men had been paid 
they helped the men with the threshing machine to move it off 
the farm on to the roadway. The machinery consisted of an 
engine, elevator and drum. The applicant was told by the 
engineman to take the clips off the engine. He did this, and 
as he was returning to the elevator the engine started suddenly 
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and pinned him between the drum and a gate inflicting 
various injuries on him for which he claimed compensation 
from the farmer. It appeared from the evidence that the 
caeual laboiirere employed always helped to get (he threshing 
tackle on to and off the farm, and that it often could not be 
done without their help. The farmer stated tliat when he 
hired the threshing machine with two men he knew he would 
have to supply the rest of the labour on the farm. The Court 
of Appeal held, affirming the decision of the County Court 
Judges (though Lord Justice Phillimore doubted), that it was 
part of the applicant’s employment by the farmer to help in 
getting the threshing machine on to and off the farm, and, 
therefore, that the accident arose “ out of and in the course of ” 
his employment by the farmer so as to render the latter liable 
to compensation for the injury. 

Smith V. Buxton (84 L.J.K.B., 097) is another case dealing 
with employment alleged to be of a “ casual nature," but, it 
differed from the former case because the employment in 
question was work in the woods on a gentleman’s estate, whioh 
it was contended (though this was not decided) was not “for 
the purpose of the employer’s trade or business," in which 
case if tlie employment were “ casual " the workman would 
not be a “ workman " entitled to compensation under the 
definition in Sec. 13 of the Act. The applicant was employed 
at timber gilling or shifting in some woods on the respondent’s 
estate and while so employed was knocked down by the tail end 
of the gill with the result that his I’ight leg was broken and the 
ankle joint injured. The evidence of the applicant was that 
he had previously been employed as gamekeeper and warrener 
for seven years by the respondent, who gave up gamekeeping 
for a time, that since then he had done work for the respondent 
and also for others, that the kind of work he did through the 
year was — that in winter time he was a warrener from 
Michaelmas to the end of February, and after that he used to 
work in the woods for the respondent, that he was then keeper’s 
assistant in rearing the birds, and after that did his harvest, 
that he worked for two or three months from December, 1912, 
to February, 1913, for the respondent and was paid 14.s. a week, 
that he then assisted the respondent’s keeper, and that then for 
about two months from the end of March to May 20, the date 
of the accident, he had been employed to assist the estate 
carpenter in the woods at 15s. a week and be lost no time 
through rain. The ©state carpenter said the applicant was 
employed as a woodman from the end of March for so long as 
the plantation work lasted, assisting as a labourer when extra 
work was on, that he was paid by the week — 15s. a week which 
would make 2s. Orf. a day. The applicant had worked under 
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him in previous years and always knew when work was 
coming on, so that it was not necessary to give him notice. 
He had worked for twenty years on and off for the respondent. 
Without expressing any opinion as to wii ether the County 
Court Judge was right or not in holding that the applicant, was 
employed for the purposes of the respondent’s trade or 
business, the Court of Appeal held that the employment was 
not of a casual nature and that the man was a “workman” within 
Section 13 of the Act, and entitled to compensation under the 
Act. In Eichards v. Pitt (84 L.J.K.B. 1417) the question 
arose whetlier a hop picker was a “'workman” under a “con- 
tract of service ” so as to entitle her to compensation for injury 
by accident in the course of employment. The applicant was 
a girl of seventeen years of age in domestic service who 
arranged to go hop picking with her annt during her fortnight’s 
summer holiday. The aunt was employed to pick hops for the 
respondent, a farmer, at Is. for six bushels. Besides the 
applicant she took with her the applicant’s six brothers am] 
sisters who were of ages varying from twelve months to 
fifteen years. They were accompanied by a neighbour and her 
family, and the annt and neighbour shared a crib which was 
divided into two parts. The crib stood in their two names and 
each was paid for the hops collected into her share of the crib. 
On the last day of her fortnight the applicant met with an 
accident while hop picking and she claimed to recover com- 
pensation under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1900, from 
the respondent. Three matters were mainly relied on as 
proving a contract of service between her and the respondent. 
First, she gave evidence that at an interview between her aunt 
and the respondent, at which she was present, she heard the 
respondent tell her aunt, that he would engage her (the 
applicant). In cross-examination she admitted, however, that 
she did not remember exactly what happened then, and it 
appeared that the respondent did not come to an agreement 
with the aunt till a subsequent date. Secondly, on reaching the 
hop garden. the applicant and her aunt and a sister, fifteen years 
of age, went to the respondent’s farm to get bed clothes for the 
family, and their names were taken as the persons responsible 
for what each received. Thirdly, some days after the hop 
picking commenced the three of them saw the respondent with 
regard to hiring money. The faianer gave the aunt Is. for herself 
and she then asked for 6rf. for each of the two girls, and on being 
given two sixpences, handed one of them to the applicant, who, 
however, t<dd the aunt to keep it towards her food. It appeared 
from the evidence that it was usual to give a hop picker \s. 
hiring money, and that when she brought her children wlio » 
had come to an age when their work would be really useful, 
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s)ie also received M. for each of them. It wa^ held, reversing 
tilt* decision of the County Court Judge> that there was no 
evidence to support a finding that the relationship of servant 
employer existed between the applicant and respondent, 
and that she was therefore not entitled to compensation. 

In Whitfield v. Lambert (84 L.J.K.B., 1378) a question of 
another character arose, vi/., whether an accident to a farm 
servant arose “out of” his employment. The applicant 
Wliitfiold, a farm servant, on November 13, litl3, drove a horse 
and cart of the respondent, a farmer, from the respondent’s 
farm to a railway station five miles away in order to fetch the 
api)licant’8 box from the station to the farm. On the way to 
the station a motor car frightened the horse and an accident 
occurred, with the result that the applicant’s leg was broken 
and had to be amputated, for which he claimed compensation. 
The applicant’s evidence was that he was hired by the respon- 
dent on November 8, 1913, at Appleby to commence work on 
November 13, 1913, that at the hiring the respondent said that 
the applicant could have a horse and cart to convey his box from 
the station. He bicycled to the respondeiu’s farm on Novem- 
ber 13, and after dinner was shown a horse and cart to take to 
fetch his box, which he used for that purpose. He said that 
ill all places he had been in before he had had the use of the- 
fanner's horee and cart to carry his box. The (touuly Court 
.Indge found that the accident did not arise “ in the course of” 
the employment, as it had not commenced when the accident 
occurred. He also held that it did not arise “out of” the 
employment. The Court of Appeal held that though it was 
a term of the employment tliat the applicant could have the 
use of a horse and cart to convey his box from the station to the 
farm, there was no contractual obligation on the farmer to have 
it fetched, and the accident therefore did notarise “out of” 
the employment, without, however, considering Avhether tlie 
Oninty Court Judge was right in holding that it did not arise 
‘ill the course of” the employment because it had not com- 
menced at tlie time of the accident. 

In Roper v. Freke (84 1351 ; [1915] 3 K.B,, 222) 

the question of the meaning of the word “ workman ” and of 
'average weekly earnings” arose. The applicant, who was 
Jeyerely injured by the bursting of a milk separator, was a 
lairymau who was employed under a written agreement to • 
take charge of and manage ” a herd of forty-five cows and 
leifers “according to instructions” from bis employer, and to 
Derfdrni duties connected therewith “ as and when required ” 
the employer, receiving therefor 45s. a week with a house 
cei'tain extras in the shape of coal, wood, milk, and butter. 
3e was assisted by his two sisters, who Uv^d with him, and 
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whom be paid for their assistance, though under no agreement 
with them. There was no agreement between the applicant 
and his employer that he would get or pay for assistance. 
Upon the claim for corn[)enaation it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the applicant was a ‘‘workman ” under Section 13 
of the Act, and as such entitled to compensation for the acci- 
dent. It was also held that in estimating his “ average weekly 
earnings” under Schedule L, Clause 2 of the Act, for the 
purpose of arrivijtg at the amount which he should receive for 
compensation it was not permissible to deduct the value of the 
assistance given by the sisters. 

2. Stock. The cases relating to farm stock have not been 
numerous. Whiting v. lven& (84 L.J.K.B., 1878) was a case 
of cruelty to animals. An owner of a horse was prosecuted 
for permitting it to be worked whilst in an infirm condition. 
The evidence was that the owner of horses used in his business 
deputed the entire management to his servant. He said to an 
inspector, “I am the boss, but i have nothing to do with the 
horses. In fact, I know no more about them than an infant." 
He was, however, aware that one of them was in poor con- 
dition, and yet allowed his servant to work it without further 
enquiry until it fell down, and was found to be very weak and 
quite unfit for work and had to be destroyed. Section 1, 
Sub-section 2 of the Protection of Animals Act, 1911 (1 and 2 
Geo. 5, c. 27) enacts tliat “an owner shall be deemed to have 
permitted cruelty within the meaning of this Act if he shall 
have failed to exercise reasonable care and supervision in 
respect of the protection of the animal therefrom.” The 
Justices before whom the matter came lield that there was no 
evidence that the respondent had failed to exercise reasonable 
care and supervision in respect of the animal, but the Court of 
King’s Bench held there was evidence raising a case to be 
answered by him, as i.he onus of proving that he had exer- 
cised reasonable care and supervision was on the owner. 

British Chartered Co. of South Africa v. Lennox (31 
Times L.R., 585) was a case of cattle poisoning. The appellants, 
who were owners of an estate in South Africa, ordered from 
the respondents, who were chemists and druggists, 5 cwt 
areenite of soda for the purpose of dipping cattle and it was 
delivered in ten drums on which were labels with the wool 
“poison,” and a statement that the tins contained 84 lb. of 
80 per cent, arsenite of soda, and that the whole contents of 
the tin was to be dissolved in 100 gallons of water to make die 
dip. This statement was incorrect, each drum containing m 
fact 56 lb. of arsenite and the labels were meant for tins no* 
drums. The manager of the appellants’ estate, after communi- 
cating with the respondents believed that each drum contained 
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jjiiy (Sir Ib. of arsenite mixed with Bomething else, and the 
iphole of the ten drums were placed in 4,850 gallons of water. 
The dip so made \va8 too strong and some of the a})pellant8’ 
jutde were killed and others \Yere injured. In an action by 
,he appellants against the respondents claiming damages for 
heir negligence the respondents denied negligence and pleiided 
jonlributory negligence disentitling the appellants to relief, 
[he judge at the trial found in favour of the appellants and 
)n appeal it was held that there was evidence on which he 
‘Oiild reasonably so find. 

3, Landlord and Tenant. The validity of a notice to quit 
n respect of a yearly tenancy arose in May v. Bornp (84 

823 ; [1915], 1 K.B., 830) where the tenancy agreement 
)rovided for its determination by six months notice to quit 
pvcii on March 1 or September 1 in any year. The landloi’ds, 
)u December 23, 1913, sent a letter to the tenant saying, “We 
rery much regret having to give you notice to quit . . .at 

he earliest possible moment ” It was held that the words “ at 
he earliest possible monient” were not too vague to constitute 
igood notice to quit and that the notice was a good one to 
‘ffeci a determination of the tenancy on vSeptember 1, 1914. 

Tomhim v. Toumend (4 L.J. County Courts Rep., OG) was a 
;iounty Court case in which ILH. Judge Parry held that where 
)art only of land comprised in a lease was used and cultivated 
IB a market garden, the rest being used for building and other 
)urposes, the part so used for a market garden was a “holding'’ 
Ruthin the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, Section 48, so as 
io give the tenant a right to compensation for market garden 
mprovements on that part of the land. 

4. Produce. In McNair v. Terrojii (84 L.J.K.B., 357 ; 
.1915] 1 K.B., 52 G) tiie respondent, who kept an eating house, 
lad on the counter in his shop a pan labelled “ pnre milk.” 
The appellant, an inspector under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
4cts, asked to be supplied with a glass of milk from the 
Jounter pan for the purpose of analysis. The respondent’s 
iervant refused to serve him as he did not serve milk alone, 
he milk being on the premises only for the purpose of being 
aided to cups of tea, coffee, cocoa or glasses of soda water. It 
vas held that the milk was “ exposed to sale, or on sale by 
’etail” within the meaning of Section 17 of the Sale of Food 
tud Drugs Act, 1875 (38 ifc 39 Viet., c. 63), notwithstanding 
hat it was only sold mixed wdth something else and that 
herefore the respondent was guilty of the offence under 
section 17 for refusing to sell to an inspector an article of 
eod “exposed to sale, or on sale by retail,” in his shop. 

^dunyon v. South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Man- 
Committee (84 L.J.K.B., 1212 : [1915] 2 K.B., 370) was a 
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case on the liability of a railway company for damage to fruit 
carried by them. The plaintiff delivered to the defendants, 
the railway company, a consignment of 40 half bushels of 
cherries to be “ carried by passenger train or by other ainiilaf 
service ... at reduced rates at owner’s risk,” upon the 
terms that in consideration of being charged a lower rate than 
tlie defendants’ ordinary rate for carriage of fruit he wiKth 
relieve the defendants from all liability for {inter alia) delay 
except upon proof that such delay arose from wilful miscon- 
duct on the part of the defendants’ servants. The cherrit^ 
were duly despatched by passenger train from Kent to be con- 
veyed to Glasgow, but in the course of the journey they 
transferred to a goods train, with the result that they wer^ 
delayed and became deteriorated in consequence. It was held 
that the carriage of the fruit by passenger train was of the 
essence of the contract ; that after its transference from j 
passenger train to a goods train it was no longer being carried 
under the contract made with tlie plaintiff, and that con?e 
quentiy the defendants w^ere not entitled to the benefit of th 
conditions of the consignment note relieving them fnra 
liability except upon proof of wilful misconduct. 

Bothamley v. Jolly (84 L.J.K.B., 2223 ; [1915] 3 K.B., 42) 
was a case of sale of uiisoimd meat. The appellants, a caitli 
dealer and butcher, sold a bullock suffering from tuberculo^i 
to a butcher, knowing that he intended to use it for humai 
food. The butcher slaughtered it and the flesh was then seizfi 
by an inspector and condemned by tlie justices, and the hutche 
was convicted and fined. The appellants were also proseculc- 
but it was held by the Court of King’s Bench that they coiil 
not he convicted because they had not exposed the meat fw 
sale. Mr. Justice Avory added that the article sold by th 
appellants, the bullock, was not the same thing as the article 
seized and condemned, tlie meat ; therefore the appellaiUf 
could not be convicted on that ground also. 

5. Fertilisers and Feeding Stuj^s. By Section 6, Will- 
section 1 (a) of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, VM 
(() Edw. 7, c. 27), a person wlio sells any article for use as fod 
for cattle or poultry is liable to a penalty if he fails to gh' 
“ the invoice required by this Act.” By Section 1, Sub-sectiou 
2, this ill the case of any article artificially prepared othervis* 
than by being mixed, broken, ground, or chopped,” is 
invoice, stating what are the respective percentages (if any 
of oil and albuminoids contained in the article. In K>f' 
V. Jewers (84 L.J.K.B., 255) the respondent sold greaves as foo< 
for poultry, and gave the buyer an invoice expressed a 
follows “ Greaves, not less 15 per cent, albuminoid! 
and per cent, oil.” On analysis it was found that tii 
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gieiives contained 51-75 per cent, albuminoids and 2032 per 
cent. oil. It -was held that the respondent had committed an 
oiVence against the Act, as instead of saying that the percentages 
of oil and albuminoids were so much he had only said that the 
^rreaves contained '‘not less than certain percentages. 

0. Nuisance. In Attorney General v. Roe (84 L.d., Ch. 

[1915] 1 Ch. 235) it was held that there is a common law 
obligation on the possessor of land that has been subjected to 
excavation to keep it fenced off from any jiublic place or right 
of way, whether the excavation was made before or after his 
possession began, and whether or not he is liable to his land- 
lord, if he has a landlord, ^rhe defendant in the case owned 
and occupied land which was iii fact a worked out quarry, and 
which immediately adjoined a public highway repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, the excavation having been made in 
i8t)5 by a prior owner of the land in order to quarry for lime- 
stone, the surfaces of the road and land having up to that time 
been on the same level. The person who made the excavation, 
in order to protect those using the road from danger and the 
road from obstruction, had built alongside the road a wall, tlip 
bottom of which rested on a ledge of limestone, left migotten 
for the purpose, which served as a retaining wall for the sub- 
soil of the road and as a fence wall above its surface. In 1913 
part of the wall collapsed and fell into the quarry, and, in 
consequence, a considerable part of the subsoil of the road and 
its surface fell in. It was held that a niandatory order should 
be made against the <lefendant to abate the nuisance by restoring 
the road to its condition prior to the subsidence and by rebuild- 
ing the wall or providing some other reasonable fence between 
the road and the quarry. 

In Bainhridge v. Chertsey Urban Council (84 L,.)., Oh. 
b2b) offensive smells from a sewage farm caused a nuisance. 
The plaintiffs, who were the owner and occupier of a dwelling 
house situated about eight hundred yards south-west of the 
sewage farm, were granted an injunction resti'ainiiig the owners 
of the sewage farm from so conducting it as to cause offensive 
smells and vapours in the plaintiff’s premises. 

7. Land Valuation and Duties. By Section 17, Sub-section 
'0 of the Finance (1909-10) Act 1910 (10 Edw, 7, c. 8), un- 
developed land duty is not chargeable upon agricultural land 
held at the passing of the Act under a tenancy created by a 
lease made before April 30, 1909, during the continuance of such 
tenancy, “ Provided ‘ that where the landlord has power to 
determine the tenancy . . , the tenancy , , . shall not 
he deemed for the purpose of this provision to continue after 
the earliest date after the commencement of this Act at which 
It is possible to determine the tenancy.” In Inland Revenue 
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CommUsioners v. Southend-on-Sea Estates Co. (84 L.J.K.B., 
154 ; [1915] A.C. 428) the House of Lords affirmed the decision 
of the Court of Appeal (noted in the article on Contemporary 
Agricultural Law” in this Journal for 1914) that undeveloped 
land duty was not payable in the case of land held under a 
lease current on April 30, 1909, giving the landlords the right 
to resume jjossession of part of the land for building or other 
purposes before the determination of the lease, when the land- 
lords have shown no intention or wish to resume possession for 
building or other purposes inconsistent with the use of the 
land for agricultural purposes under the lease, although the 
land has in fact a site value exceeding 50^. an acre and would 
be therefore otherwise subject to the duty. 

In Morrison v. Inland Revenue Commissioners L.J.K.B., 
1166 ; [1915] 1 K.B. 716) a question arose as to the assessable 
site value of a Yorkshire farm 2,158 acres in extent, where the 
fields were divided by stone walls from 5 to 6 ft. high which 
served the double purpose of dividing up and bounding the 
land and providing a shelter for the stock on the farm. It was 
held that these walls were not “ buildings ” or “ other structures 
. . . appurtenant to or used in connection with ” fariii 

buildings within Section 25 Sub-section 2 of the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, and consequently that the assessable site 
value of the land was not to be fixed as if the land was divested 
of these walls. 

8. Miscellaneous. An important question as to the rights 
of the Crown was raised in Re a Petition of Right of (8i 
L.J.K.B., 1961 ; [1915] 3 K.B., 649). The Crown took possession 
of certain land after the war began on the ground that their 
possession and use was necessary for the public safety and the 
defence of the realm. The Ci-own was willing ex gratia to pay 
such reasonable sum to the owners by way of compensation as 
might be awarded by a Commission, but denied that there was 
any legal right to compensation. It was held that the Crown has 
poAver in time of war to requisition lands and buildings which 
are necessary for the defence pf the realm without making any 
compensation therefor both dnder the King’s prerogative and 
also under the Defence of the Bealm (Consolidation) Act, 19U 
(5 Geo. 5, c. 8). 

Hailsham Cattle Market Co. v. Tolman (84 L.J., Ch., 607 ; 
[1915] 2 Ch., 1) was an action by a market company to prevent 
the infringement of their alleged rights by an auctioneer who 
sold cattle and live stock on land of his own witldii the market 
limits on days other than market days. Section 42 of the 
private Act which incorporated the market comjoany provided 
that every person who should on ihe days appointed for holding 
markets sell or expose for sale at' any place within the market 
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[limits, “except on any land or in any building belonging to 
Ihiin or in his occupation,” any animals in respect of which 
Itolls were by the Act authorised to be taken should forfeit and 
pay to the market company any sum not exceeding 40 . 9 . unless 
lie should have paid the tolls authm ised to be taken by the Act. 
;Tlie defendant acquired lands within the market limits and 
(here erected buildings in which he held auction sales of cattle 
and live stock on da 3"8 other tlian market days. Notwithstand- 
ing the Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847 (10 and 11 Viet., 
c. 14), which was incorporal ed in this private Act, and which 
liy Section 13 forbids the sale by any person other than a 
licensed hawker within market limits of an established market, 
excejit in his own dwelling place or shop, of any article in 
respect of which tolls are taken, it was held that Section 42 of 
the Act establishing the market in question governed the case 
and ad'oi-ded the market company their only protection. There- 
fore the defendant’s acts taking place on days other than 
market days and on land and buildings in his own occupation 
were not in contravention of the plaintiffs’ rights and he was 
at liberty to sell as he had done. 

In ThortMl v. Weeks (No. 3) (84 L.J.K.B., 282 ; [l‘)15] 1 
Ch., 106) a district council becoming co-defeiidants in a right 
of way action and asserting in their pleading, in answer to a 
claim for a declaration a landowner and his tenant that 
there was no such right, that a public right of way was neither 
claimed nor denied by them, but actively taking up the defence 
of the right of way, which was found by the Court not to exist, 
were made liable to pay the costs of the action. 


15 Old Square, 

UncolnB Inn, W.C. 


Aubrey J. Spencer, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1915. 

[ihe Society is again indebted to the j’tmrd of Agriculture and fisheries 
for tbeir kindness in suppying, for inclusion in the Journal, the usual 
detailed and compai-ative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fuller information than can be given in the space available here, the 
Department’s own admirable series of Reports on Agidcultui'al Statistics, 
should, of course, be consulted, — E d.] 

Acreage. 

In Table I. will be found details of the acreage under crops 
anddhe numbers of live stock. It will be seen that the steady 
shrinkage during the last two decades in the area devoted to 
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agriculture in Great Britain' was continued in 1915^ the total 
acreage under crops and grass having declined by over 65,00i) 
acres since 1914. The persistent increase of Permanent Grass 
at the expense of arable land which has been so noticeable 
a feature of British agriculture for a number of years past, 
received, however, a check in 1915, the area under pasture 
declining by 28,000 acres, made up of 23,000 acres in England 
and 5,400 in Wales, against which there was a very slight 
set-off by an increase of 80(1 acres in Scotland. The loss in 
Arable Land consisted of 33,800 acres in England (as against 
the much heavier losses of 55,000 acres in 1914, and 235,00(1 
acres in 1913) and 5,600 acres in Scotland. Wales, however, 
showed in proportion to its size, the satisfactory increase 
of 1,600 acres. 

In considering the individual crops the main interest 
naturally lies in seeing hoAV far farmers were able to arrange 
their cropping in accordance with war requirements. Not- 
withstanding the decline in the total area under the plough the 
acreage under the two chief cereals showed very considerable 
extension. The increase in Wheat in Great Britain as a whole 
was nearly 379,000 acres, being no less than a 20 per cent, gain 
on 1914, and the total area under the crop — 2,247,000 acres — was 
the largest since 1891. As the chief wheat-growing portion of 
the United Kingdom, England contributed as much as 351,000 
acres (an addition of 20 per cent, to her 1914 acreage) to the 
increase, the gains in Scotland (16,000 acres) and Wales (11,60(1 
acres) being, however, relatively even larger (27 and 31 per 
cent, respectively). Oats similarly showed large increases - 
158,500 acres (9 per cent.) in England and 63,000 acres (7 per 
cent.) in Scotland (Wales remaining stationary) the total 
extension in Great Britain being about 8 per cent. Towards 
meeting the increases in wheat and oats, no less than 317,800 
acres of Barley were displaced, the decline being 269, (X)0 acres 
in England, 45,000 acres in Scotland and 1,000 acres in Wales, 
the total crop in Great Britain as a whole— 1,380,000 acres— 
being the smallest on record. 

Pulse crops also were reduced in the interests of wheat and 
oats, the area in England in 1915 under Beaus and Peas, being 
66,000 acres less than in the previous year — beans losing 27,006 
acres (9 per cent.) and peas 39,000 acres (23 per cent.) the total 
area under the latter being by far the smallest ever returned. 

Although Potatoes show a drop of over 6,000 acres for 
Great Britain as a whole, it must be remembered that the total 

* Although for purposes of reference Tables I. and II. give details also for 
Ireland and the United Kingdom as a whole, exigencies of space make ii 
necessary to restrict the review to Great Britain and rnore particularly (*> 
England and Wales. 
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atva under this crop in 1914—014,000 acres— was unusually 
large (being in fact a record) and the acreage in 1915 was 
iiea)‘ly 30,000 acres above the average of the preceding ten 
Years. The drop was entirely in Scotland (8,000 acres), the 
area planted in England and Wales — 403,000 acres — showing 
an increase of 2,000 acres. 

Turning to root crops it will be observed that the “war 
cropping ” affected them very adversely. Turnips and Swedes 
in Great Britain lost the very large area of 123,000 acres 
(8 per cent.) which marks a great acceleration in tlie gradual 
decline which has been overtaking these crops for the last 
forty years. The loss was made up of 113,000 acres (11 per 
cent.) in England and Wales and of 10,000 acres (3 per cent. i 
in Scotland. In losing 18,700 acres (4 per cent.) Mangolds in 
England and Wales failed to sustain the improvement of 1914 
(when 13,000 acres were gained) and were the SJnallest crop 
for ten years past. Vetches and Tares also contributed to the 
simultaneous decline in arable land and the increase in wheat 
and oats, the area in Great Britain falling by nearly 15,000 acres. 

The wastage in the area sown to Clover and Rotation Grasses 
which had been proceeding for the last ten years or was 
again evinced in 1915, the total area as compared with 1914 
beirtg about 20,000 acres less in England and Wales and 

18.000 acres less in Scotland. Tiie loss in England and Wales, 
however, was only 0'8 per cent, as compared with the loss in 
1914 over 1913 of 4^ per cent, (over 110,000 acres). 

Bare fallow showed a reduction of 31,00(i acres for Great 
Britain as a whole, the total land thus dormant being just over 
per cent, of the whole arable area. 

Live Stock. 

The number of Horses in use Cor agricultural purposes 
(including breeding mares) in Great Britain in 1915 showed a 
continuation of the steady diminution which lias been proceed- 
ing since 1910, there now being almost 280,000, (about 25 per 
cent.) less than in that year, the drop in 1915 being 68,800. 
From the point of view of the future supply of British hoi-ses 
it is unsatisfactory to note that the numbers of unbroken 
horses also again decreased, there being as compared with 1914, 

1 1.000 (4^ per cent.) less of the category “ one year and above ” 
and over 3,000 (3 per cent.) less of those under 1 year old. 
Against this, however, England secured an increase of 205 in 
the number of stallions for service. 

Cattle again showed a substantial increase, the numbers 
carried in Great Britain being 195,000 (2| per cent.) more than 
in 1914 and giving a total larger than ever before recorded. 
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The increase, however, was not shared by all classes of etyek 
the number of cows and heifers somewhat receding from the 
unparalleled figures of 1914, which showed an increase of 

242.000 on 1913, but even with the loss of 54,200 the number 
in the year under review comes second only to 1914 in being 
the largest ever known. The drop was confined to England and 
Scotland— Wales in fact increased its breeding herd by 1,G0(U 
England losing 25,700 dairy and 25,200 breeding animals, and 
Scotland 2,500 and 2,000 respectively. From the point of view, ! 
however, of the available home beef supply in 1916 it is note- - 
worthy that each class of “ other cattle shared in the aggregate 
increase, the greatest gain being in beasts of one year and nmler 
tAvo— the numbers of wliich in Great Britain improved by 

145.000 (over 10 per cent.), the gain in England and Wales 
alone being 122,000. That the number of calves increased by 

72.000 in England and Wales, and by nearly 4,000 in Scotland, 
is of special interest in view of the public attention directed to 
the alleged excessive slaughter of immature live-stock, althougli 
in this connection it must be borne in mind that a certain 
increase was to be expected in view of the specially large 
numbers of cows and heifers in calf in June, 1914. 

Tlie gain in the total head of Sheep in Great Britain, whicii 
was particularly noticeable in 1914, Avas continued in 1915, the 
figures in the latter year showing an advance of 313,000, which 
brings the total increase since the record low number of 1913 
up to over 6(^0,000. The improvement in 1914 had been con- 
fined to Scotland and Wales, but in 1915 it was shared also by 
England where the gain was 172,500 as compared with a fail 
of 84,000 in 1914. When, however, the details for the various 
categories are analysed it will be found that the prospects in 
England are not too promising, the gain being restricted to the 
animals of “ one year and above,” which was simply the natural 
sequence to the large increase in the number of lambs in that 
country in the previous year. Both the number of bree<ling 
ewes and the number of lambs fell off in 1915 (by 17,000 and 

154.000 respectively) in marked contrast to the increases of 

45.000 and 108,000 in these classes in 1914. Scotland and 
Wales, on the other hand, each increased its stock of breeding 
ewes, in the latter country the increase of 50,000 (over 3 [ler 
cent.) being both relatively and absolutely very large. Incident- 
ally it may be remarked that the much greater attention paid 
to the production of Welsh mutton in the last twenty years is 
being well maintained, and although tiiere had been a falling 
away from the high water mark of a total head in Wales nf 

3.795.000 in 1909, doAvn to 3.394,000 in 1913, the numbers iQ 
subsequently reviving to the 3,698,000 of 1915 have reached a 
figure only exceeded in the three years 1907-9. 
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Unlike cattle and sheep, the total number of Pigs in Great 
Britain showed a falling off in 1915, although the figure of 
2,579,000 is above the average of the previous five years 
(2,539,000). The loss was confined to England and Wales 
(iU,000), where there had been a gain of nearly 380,000 in the 
previous year, the Scottish herds increasing by 6,000. Far the 
greater amount of the loss in England and Wales was in 
]>reecling sows of which 42,000 (over 12 per cent.) less were 
kept in 1915 than in 1914. Although increasing the total head 
of pigs, Scotland also reduced her breeding animals, tlie fall 
being nearly 2,000 (about 9 per cent.). 

Produce op Crops. 

As was to be expected from the largo increase in the acreage, 
the Wheat crop of Great Britain in 1915 (see Table II.) was 
exceptionally large, being in fact over 1,207,000 (juarters (16 
per cent.) more than even the bumper year of 1914, and was no 
less than 1,623,000 quarters (22-5 per cent.) above the avetnge 
of the ten years 190544. Except for 1898 so large a crop 
has not been known for a quarter of a century. The farmers’ 
efforts to increase the home supply of our fundamental food- 
stuff were, however, somewhat discounted by a slightly under- 
average yield per acre, that of England being about four- fifths 
of a bushel below the decennial average and nearly 1 1 bushels 
below the yield of 1914, 

Barley, in declining to 5,156,000 quarters proved the smallest 
crop ever recorded in Great Britain, and was 1,940,000 quarters 
(over 27 per cent.) below that of the previous year (the crop of 
which was itself somewhat below the average). The <lecline 
was, of course, mainly caused by the sliririkage in the acreage, 
but it was seriously accentuated by the coincidence of a very 
l)oor yield per acre, which in England was nearly 4 bushels, 
and in Scotiand 2^ bushels below the ten -year average, Oojn- 
pared with the previous year the most striking difference was 
in Scotland, where the very inferior yield of 1915 followed 
immediately after the record high yield of 38 bushels which 
had been obtained in 1914, the difference in th«‘ two years 
being nearly 4^ bushels. 

A very satisfactory result was achieved with Oats, which 
relatively did even better than wheat, in the sense that in this 
case the larger acieage was (in Great Britain as a whole) 
attended by an over-average yield. The total crop came out at 
1,10(1,000 quarters (nearlj’’ 8 per cent.) above 1914, and was the 
largest since 1909. England, by virtue of its large increase of 
^ per cent, in acreage, provided the iai-gest share of the 
additional crop, gaining 848 .OOO quarters, the yield per acre 
also showing an advance on 1914, although still slightly under 

on j.aKe 183] 
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Tablb I.— Acreage under Crops and Grass ; and Number of Li, 

Scotland^ Great Britain^ Ireland, and the United Kingi^ 


Total Area (excluding water) 


Total Acreage under Crops ’ 
and Orasa^ 


Arable Land . 
Permanent GrasB^ 


Wheat 

Barley or Bere 
Oats . 

Rye . . . 

Beans 
Peas . 

Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes 
Mangold . 

Cabbage . 

Kohl-Babi 
Rape 

Vetches or Tares 
Lucerne . 

Hops 

Small Fruit . 

Clover, Sainfoin, and 
under Rotation 
Other Crops . 

Bare Fallow . 


England 
~1915 'T I 914 

Acres 

,12,387,409 


124,110.744 124,367,509 


10,272,073 '10,306,467 
14.038,071 !14.(J6L042 


2,121,519 : 
1,151,544 i 
1,888,568 : 
I 46,907 ' 

I 265,280 j 

i 128,886 

i 436,940 ! 

; 881,103 ; 

I 402,262 I 

49,480 : 
17,944 ■ 
60,862 
109,243 i 
; 52:705 i 

I 34,744 

73,274 

,| 2,101,761 ' 

7 144,445 

. 305,20(1 


No, 


Horses used for Agricult nr aij 

purposes^ . . . J 656,106 | 

Stallions* 6,370 ! 

Unbroken 1 One year and above] 168,888 ' 
Horses J Under one year .■ 80, .522 i 


1,770,470 

1,420,346 

1,71-1.091 

52,348 

292.612 

168.233 

436,172 

989,523 

421,336 

31.407 

15.680 

64,77.3 

123185 

51,141 

36.661 

76,331 

2,121,511 

147.207 

335.208 


No. 

712,743 

6,165 

178,315 

82,289 


Total 


911,946 ; 979, .512 
226,444 ! 260,425 


Other Horses 

Total of horses .i 1 . 138,390 j 1,239.937 


Wales 


J^915 I 1914 

Acres 

4,750,155 


12,742,356 2,746,495 


893,034 
?, 049, 322 


48,651 

80,178 

199,479 

774 

1,229 

495 

26,459 

50,753 

11,461 

731 

51 

4,668 

387 

297 


913 I 


691,787 

j2,054708 


37,028 

84,425 

199,515 

1,551 

1,404 

608 

2.5,449 

55,571 

11,031 

777 

80 

5,688 

545 

111 

1,027 


260.094 ' 2.59,810 
1,465 I 1,418 


No. 

78.554 

1,315 

34,755 

19,817 

134.459 

2.5,151 


148,793 1 159,610 


No. 

72,913 

1.319 

33.190 

18,720 

lSa42’ 

22,650 


Cows and Heifers in milk . ’i 1,633.373 
Cows in calf but not in milk ; 231, 17H 
Heifers in calf . . , ; 2^,259 

Other Cattle Two years and! 

above . 

One year and: 

under two .■ 1,101,556 
Under one yeari 1,12.1,457 


1658,996 

340.269 

385,350 


922,227 . 878,733 I 


Total of Cattle 5.280,947 ! 5,119.445 


99,5.401 

1,060,696 


248.402 

25,997 

26.397 


195,667 

214,643 

783,307 


Ewes kept for Breeding . .! 5,30.1,000 i;5, 319, 921 I [1,568,738 

Other Sheep:— One year and| ! I 

above . 2,758,152 : 2.415,106 I 723,495 

.. Under one yearj 5,763,344 i 5,916,938 | U05.848 

Total or Bubep |13.824.496 |13, 0.51,96,5 jj^ 

Sows kept for Breeding . 267,497 ' 306,736 

Other Pigs j 1,939,988 i 1,953216 


248.620 

24,414 

26.671 


179, .549 
205,747 


1,618,413 


730,445 

,1,352,871 


Total of Pigs .[ 2,206,585 1 2,259,9.51 


30,666 

182,776 


213,442 


13,007,729 


33,648 

187,882 


Scotland * 
1915 I 19lV 


Acres 

19.069,683 


4,781,397 


3,289,902 

1,491,495 


76,654 
149,348 
982,601 
4,813 
8 5,382 
665 
144.393 
420,995 
2.503 
4,809 

6,290 
» 11,134 

14 

7,054 

1,463,986 

2,299 

6,974 


4,786, Iti 


3,295.48^ 


00,521 

]fi4.1f« 

nm 

5,34^ 

» 6 , 12 ; 

tS)l 
1.52, Sli 
430 .S:i 8 
Ufi- 

5.01i 


No. 

128,953 

1,127 

31.295 

13.293 

174,6^ 

24,036 


361,077 

43,337 

44,770 


1,223,933 


221,530 


3,004,903 


1,219,490 

2.851,400 


7,075,798 


17,652 

141,405 


169,057 


No. 

135 , 6:3 

Lir 

31.6" 

i8i2i: 

27,1« 


363.615 
M,2IX' 
45, 6W 


271,142 
247, IS 

1,214. (‘I 

2,975,»i 

1 . 166,963 

2.883.62S 

7 , 025 .©' 

lO.if? 

133.65S 

153.766 


I Not including Mountain and Heath Land. 

' Including Mares kept for Breeding. 

» Above two years old, used, or intended to be used, for service. 
+ Furnished by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
a Piguresfor Jersey include Water." 
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as retimied on June 1915 and 1914, in England, Wales, 
ing the Me of Man and the Channel Mandsf 



1 Great Britain 

i 

Ireland 7 

United Kingdom, 


i 1915 

I 1914 

Pl915 

i 1914 

1915 

1 1914 

iiva u xcluding water) 

Acres 

56,^07,247 

Acres 

20,248,099 

Acres 
76,610,799 ’ 

icO'HKe under Crops) 
andtirass* J 

31,864,497 

31,900.185 

14,719,688 

14,742,766 

46,675,40" 

46,763,816 

L:iOtl . ■ ■ 

ifUtOrass* 

14,255,609 

17,578,888 

14,293,741 

17.606,444 

4,908.00:i 

9,720,785 

^ ,5.027.082 
: 9,715,684 

19,346,59.’' 

27,326814 

19.414,166 

27,349,6.50 

or Here . 

; und Swedes . 

d 

c, Kohl-llahi and Rape 
i or ‘{’ares ‘J 

ruii 

Sainfoin, and Orasse 
f]' notation 
!rops .... 

■How .... 

2,246.824 
1.381,068 
3,070,648 
52,494 
271,807 
139,046 
607,792 
1,. 352, 8,51 
416,226 
144,8:15 
120,754 
34,744 
81,241 

3,826,3,51 

201,225 

318,613 

1.868.019 

1.698,880 

2,849,206 

.59,248 

300,139 

109.5:42 

613,939 

1,475,702 

434,294 

152,174 

i:i5,290 

30,661 

84,629 

3,863,360 

204.803 

347,965 

86,.530 ^ 36,913 

■ 141,586^ 172,289 

1.088.661 1,028,758 

7.440 , 7,535 

1,032 ‘ 1,236 

180 272 

594,467 583,069 

2d5,12’2 276,872 

82.728 81.,570 

39.036 : 39,169 

2,635 2,157 

« 15.885 « 16.090 

2, .594, 622 2.699,330 : 

78.976 81,822 j 

2,335.091 
1.524,316 
4.182,296 
' 60,040 
273.016 
i:w,3n7 
1,214,458 
1,625,589 
499,804 
184.611 
12.3,657 
34,744 
8 07,438 

6,462.279 

282,077 

316,870 

1,905.933 
1,873,280 
3,899.074 
66,890 
301,488 
169,938 
1.209,150 
1,760,629 
516,893 
192,145 
137,751 
36,661 
« 101,08:i 

6,696.046 

288.673 

348,532 

usL'd for Agricultural 

|»riS('S'J . . , . 

Xo. 

858,032 

Xo. 

926,820 

Xa. 

3.59,848 

No. i 

i 

393,6-16 j 

Xo. 

1,224,(J55 

No, 

1,326,783 

in 1 Ore year and above 
j 1 Under one year . 

242,189 

112,5:15 

2,5,3,572 

115,796 

76.970 

54.046 

96.790 I 
' 55,9:13 ; 

:i20,542 

167,261 

.351,794 

172,465 

Total ok lloRyEs . 

1,212,756 

1,296,188 

. 490,864 

1 

.546,:i69 

1,711,858 

1.851,042 

id Heifers in tnilk or in 

.'iTtlei— 

eawand above , .i 
'■ar and under two. J 
one year. 

2,883,096 

' 1,223,930 
1,591,025 
1,589,436 ! 

2,937,923 

1,194.401 

1,446,392 

1,514,202 

1,593,092 

994, :H6 
1.065,028 
1.191.359 

1,638,929 

1,1:12,183 i 
1,141,461 ‘ 
1,1:39,072 j 

4,494,750 

2.221,218 

2.665.551 

2,789,933 

4,595,128 

2,330,200 

2,506.988 

2,662.189 

Total ok Cattle 

7,288,087 

7,092.918 

4,843,795 

5,051,645 ^ 

12,171,452 

12,184,505 

■pt for Breeding 

tlCfp; — 

UTUI above . 

<>«cyear. . , .j 

1 

9,876,646 

4,701.137 

10,020,592 

9,313,342 

4.318,534 

10,153,638 

1,431,805 

689,609 

1,478,653 

1,408,262 ' 

719:177 ' 
1,472,942 

11.341,904 

5.397,745 

11,536,321 

11,25.5,727 

5,042,321 

11,665,929 

I'OTAL OK BHKKP 

24,598,375 1 

24,285,514' 

3,600,067 

3,600,581 

28,275,970 

27,96:4,977 

I't for Breeding 
‘S’* ■ . 

315,815 

2,263,269 

359,793 

2.274.456 

122.013 

1,083,236 

13:1188 

1,172,450 

439,290 

3,355,841 

494,736 

3,457,879 

'^UfAL OF PIGS . .j 

2,579,(184 

3,631249 

1,205,249 

1,305,638 : 

3.795,131 

3,952,615 


Sh Ireland include Orchards. 
uiiiv. Q 4,® Department of Ajrriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
LrPi Beans harvested as corn, 

Scotland include Beans, Mashlum, Ac., for Fodder, 
nahi was not separately distinguished in Scotland. 
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Table IL— Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre « 

19 If) and 1914, with the Averg^ 


Crops 


Knclaad 

Wales 

Scotlaad 


□REAT Britain 
IrelaDd 


United kingdom 


EuRlaud 

Wales 

Scotland 


GREAT Britain 
Ireland 


United kingdom . 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 


Great Britain 
Ireland 


United Kingdom 


BEANS* 


England 
Wales . 
Scotland 


Total Produce 

Acreage | 

Yield 1 
uer Acre 

Avera^j 

oftb( 








1915 ■ 

1914 '( 

1915 ' 

1914 

1915 1 

1914 

L905.1J1 

Qrs. i 

Qrs. ; 

Acres 

Acres 

5ush. : 

BushJ 

Bush. 

8,293,269 

7,175,950 

2,121,519 i 

1,770,4 iO 

31-27 

3243 

32-1! 

171,472 1 

131.086 

48,651 1 

37.028 

28'20 

28-32 

2?;,: 

369,911 1 

320,102 

76.65*3 i 

60,521 

3.8-61 

42-31 

40-5« 

8,834,652 

7.627,138 

3,346,823 

1,868,019 

31'46 

32-66 

32-2S 

404,695 

176,903 

86,530 

36,913 

37-42 

38-34 

36-9?! 

9,23W47 

7.804,011 

2,333,353 

1,904,932 

31-68 

33-77 

32-35 

4,229,031 

5,841.490 

1,151,536 

1,420,346 

29'38 

32-90 

■m: 

298,898 

332,449 

80.178 

84,425 

29'82 

31'50 


628,160 

932,935 

149,443 

194,106 

3363 

38-M 

3t)-l! 

5,156,080 

7,096,873 


1,698,877 

29-87 

33-42 

j 33-52 

706.184 

968,805 

141,586 

172,289 

39-90 

44-99 

j 42-96 

5,883,273 

8,065,078 

11,522,743 

1,871,16^ 

3080 

34-48 

1 m 

9.501,696 

8,653,284 

i 

*1,888,530 

1.730,082 

' 40-25 

i 

i 

1 40-01 

IfrTri 

; 8‘<5.2I1 

900,443 

i 199,479 

! 199,535 

.1 35-50 

* 36-10 


4,885.178 

; 4,618,850 

982,599 

919.5801 39-77 

j 40-18 

3:^!I 

^5,272, 085 

14,173,577 

I 3 .OTO. 6 O 8 

1 2. 849.197 j 39'79 

39-79 

i 39-33 

I 7,036,398 

! 6,490,960 

11,088,604 

! 1,028.7581 5171 

50-48 

1 49-M 

123.308,383 

|20,663,537 

' 4 , 159,272 

1 3,877,95; 

42'9l 

42-63 

{ 4212 

i'" 

891.098 

1 

1.079.369 

! 

1 256,635 

283,19 

I 27-78 

■ 30-49 

i 

I 3.501 

4,333 

1 1,020 

1,17 

i 27-46 

; 29-46 

i 2733 
i ss-n 


I 29428 i 


Great Britain 
Ireland 


919,018 i 1,113,1 HO I 263,037 i 
0,138 ' ' 0,948 ^ 1,032 I 


290,4941 

1.236i 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

924,156 

PEAS^ 


England . . - 

Wales ' 

Scotland . . . • 

298,266 

96'J 

405 

GREAT Britain . 
Ireland . - . ■ 

399,631 

707 

UNITED Kingdom 

300,338 


264,069 ! 291.730 


2795 
39 83 


! 


97.929 

336 


98,392 

180 


371,183 i 
1,204 
586 I 

372.973 : 
1.065 ! 


374,038 i 98,572 129,9931 


129,116! 

412 

193 

129,?3li 

37; 


30-85 

44-97 


soi; 

4331 


30-72 ! 


24- 37 I 23-00 i 
22-86 i 23-38 i 

25- 51 ! 24-27 i 


23-00 ; 
31*32 , 


24-36 

31*42 


JJM) 

2:-4! 

26-5f 

26'jl 


23-02 ■ 28 ® 


and Technical Instruction for Irehmd, and those for bcotiana oy , r - aad' 
ture lor Scotland. No Produce Statistics are collected for the Channel Island-. 
Isle of Man. 

3 Including Bere. , ^ , i.. 

* Excluding a certain area returned as picked or cut green amounting to ».8w 
in England and Wales in 1915. 
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of the Principal Crops in the United Kingdom' in 
if the Ten Years 1905-1911 


Crop8^c<>»^i’ ti ued 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

j Yield 

1 per Acre 

Average 
^ of -^he 

1915 

1914 

1915 

19H 

1915 

1914 

1905-1914 

POTATOES. 

Tons 

Tons 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

i Tons 


2.702.161 

2,807,255 

436,040 

436.172 

6-18 

6-44 

1 6’22 


155,932 

145,854 

26,459 

26,440 

5-80 

5-73 

5-34 

Icotland .... 

972,055 

1,077,579 

144,389 

152,318 

6-73 

7-07 

8-40 

Irext Britain . 

3,830, Ite 

4,030,688 

607,788 

613.939 

630 

■ 6-57 

0-24 

retind .... 

3,710,06.3 

3,445,770 

594,467 

583.069 

6-24 

1 5-91 

' 5-23 

ISITBD KINGDOM 

7.540,211 

7,476,458 

1.202,255 

1,197,008 

6-27 

' 6-25 

5-7S 

TURNIPS 








AND SWEDES.* 








!ngland .... 

11.068,406 

12.598,326 

878,196 

986,869 

12'60 

12-77 

13-01 

Talcs 

738.851 

852.455 

50,753 

55,569 

U‘56 

15-34 

15-24 

cotland .... 

7,532,814 

6,311,483 

420,996 

430,608 

17'89 

14-66 

16-49 

(BEAT BRITAIN . 

19,340.071 

19,763,264 

1.349,915 

1,473,046 

14-33 

lJ-42 

14-09 

reinnd .... 

5,091,034 

4,133,491 

265122 

276,872 

19 20 

16-01 

17-18 

I.MT ED Kingdom. 

24,431,105 

24,195.75,5 

1,615,067 

1.749,948 

1513 

13-83 

1456 

MANGOLD. 5 
Ingland .... 

7,627,153 

7,719.080 

401,048 

420,335 

19'02 

18-37 

19 46 

Faics. .... 

286,927 

199,087 

11,461 

11,031 

18-05 

18-05 

18-01 

cotiand .... 

05,671 

42,080 

2, .508 

1.927 

22-20 

21-84 

18-95 

IBEAT BiaTAIN . 

7.889.751 

7.960,847 

415,017 

433,293 

19-01 

18-37 

19-42 

planil .... 

1.806,849 

1,562.074 

82,728 

81,570 

2184 

1915 

19-42 

pTTED Kingdom . 

9,696,600 

‘0522,921 

497,746 

514,863 

19-18 

' 18 50 

1941 

HAY from ULOVER, 

1 Sainfoin, &c. 
[ngl.'tnd .... 

2.080,215 

1.906,381 ' 

1,372.922 I 

1,390.898 

Owt. 

.30-.30 

Cwt. 

27-41 

Cwt. 

29-2;5 

pales ..... 

207,488 

210,756 1 

165,145 ! 

164,009 

25-13 : 

25-70 

25 60 

Icotland .... 

543,027 

629,159 1 

390,104 1 

408,2.54 

27-84 

30-82 

3rSM 

iRE.VT Britain . 

2,830,730 

2,746.296 1,928,171 

1,963.161 

29-36 i 

27-98 

29-49 

relantl ... 

1,695.460 1 

1.464,628 ; 

908.8.58 

930,741 

37-31 I 

31-17 

38-24 

Inited Kingdom . . | 

4,526,190 ; 

4,210,924 ' 

2,837,029 

2,902,902 

31-91 

29-01 

32-05 

HAY from 








PBiiMA>iENT Grass, i 








Ingland , . . ■ 

3,807,137 

4.603,527 '4.118,843 ' 

1,239,074 1 

18-49 : 

21-72 ; 

23-62 

Faies. . . , 1 

491,897 

5'14.714 

532,766 i 

546,377 i 

18-47 i 

1994 i 

20-25 

eotland . . i i ^ 

222,246 

240,315 1 

154,682 1 

156,662 ! 

28-74 ! 

30-68 i 

29-60 

iPEAx Britain . 

4,521,280 

K388.556 4,806,291 '4,942.113 

18-81 ! 

21-81 1 

23-45 

rclaiid • . , , 

3.401,312 

2,803.909 : 

.587,071 1 

.547.772 

42-80 1 

36-23 [ 

43-«9 

Inited Kingdom . 

7,932.592 

8.193.555 6.393,302 

S,489.885 , 

24-78 

25 25 

28-27 

HOPS. 

nglando .... 

Cwt. 

254,609 

Cwt, 
507,258 1 

34,744 

36,661 

7-33 

13-84 

9-73 


* Excluding a certain area retiirnRcI as picked or cut green amounting in 1915 to 
hiib acres in England and Wales and fiSS acres in Scotland- 
‘ Excluding certain areas on wkicli the crops were grown for the production of seed, 
to 2,632 acres of turnips and swedes and 1,214 acres of mangold in England 
w 'Vales in 1915. 

‘ No Hops are grown in any other part of the United Kingdom 
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Table Estimated Total Prodmtion of Hops w the Ye(ui 
1915 and 1914, with the Acreage and Estimated Averagt 
Yield per Statute Acre, in each -Gounty of England in 
which Hops there grown. 



Covutimb. 

. EBtimsted total 
protluce 

Acresge returnfd on ; 
4ih June 

Estimated average 

1 yield per acre ' 


1915 

1914 i 

1915 

1914 ! 

1915 

19U 



Owt. 

Owt. j 

Acres 

Acres |i 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 


.East . 

54,«19 

94,877 j 

5,727 

6,174 i| 

9-57 

15 a: 


Mid. . . 

68,869 

10i405 

7,238 

7,604 ; 

9-51 

13-75 

Kent. 

Weald 

65,646 

119,422 

8,370 

8,848 1 

7'84 

laTiij 


Total, Kent j 18fl,334 

318,704 

21,335 

22,026 

B’87 

It os 

Hants .... 

j 6.131 

22,262 

1,514 

1,580 

4T5 

l-l'OSf 

Hereford 

; 20,737 

70,478 

5,405 

: 5,507 ; 

3-84 

'l )2'8(| 

Surrey .... 

1 1,628 

8,188 I 

1 552 

1 566 1; 

2-95 

! ll-()« 

Sussex . ... 

' 22.173 

43.980 ' 

2,864 

3,036 ; 

7*74 

; Ifl? 

Worcester . 

; 14,469 

42,238 

' 2,961 ' 

3,194 , 

4-89 

i 13'22 

Otter Oountiesi , 

137 

1,408 

. 

133 

i i-21 

! lO'iiS) 


Total. 

254.609 

507,258 

34,744 

I 36,661 ; 

; 7-33 

1 13'84 


1 Glouceater, Salop and Stafford. 


Table IV. — Average Prices of British Corn per Imperk 
Quarter in England and Wales, as ascertained under ih 
Corn Beturns Act, 1882, in each Week of the Year 191 T). 


Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 



». d. 

S. (L 


J. d. 

S. d. 


44 4 

29 10 

26 6 

July I'l . 

50 1 

^4 i 


46 2 

29 7 

26 5 

July 17 . . . 

52 7 

35 8 


48 9 

30 5 

27 6 

July 24 . . . 

53 ill 

3r> 10 


51 ^6 

31 3 

28 10 

July 31 . . . 

55 3 

36 1 


52 B 

32 f) 

29 10 

August 7 

55 4 

3u 1 


53 3 

33 7 

30 3 

August 14 . 

55 2 

37 0 


54 8 

34 7 

31 1 

August 21 . 

54 3 

39 4 


56 0 

34 11 

31 5 

August 28 . 

51 11 



56 0 

3 .5 3 

31 8 

September 4 

45 3 

38 1 


55 11 

34 6 

31 8 

September il 

43 0 

37 11 

March 13 . 

.54 8 

33 5 

31 n 

September 18 

42 9 

39 0 

March 20 

53 9 

32 2 

30 7 

September 25 

43 3 

39 8 

March 27 

54 3 

31 n 

30 6 

October 2 . 

43 5 

40 4 

April 3 . 

54 6 

31 9 

30 6 

October 9 . 

44 1 

41 0 

April 10 • 

54 9 

31 3 

30 4 

October 16 . 

45 9 

42 3 ! 

April 17 , 

55 4 

30 10 

30 5 

October 23 . 

: 48 2 

44 0 i 

April 24 . ■ . • 

56 5 

31 5 

30 11 

October 30 . 

i 50 3 

46 2 i 

liwty 1 . 

58 3 

32 7 

31 6 

Norember 6 

51 6 

47 .3 

May 8 , 

60 5 

33 3 

32 4 

November 13 

i 52 8 

47 5 

May 15 . 

61 7 

34 0 

32 5 

November 20 

; 53 6 

47 11 

May 22 . 

62 0 

34 1 

.32 8 

November 27 

' 54 2 

48 7 

May 29 . 

61 n 

1 34 8 

32 7 : 

December 4 

53 7 

48 11 

Juue 5 ■ . 

61 9 

35 4 

32 6 

December 11 

.52 10 

47 10 

June 12 . 

60 1 

34 5 

32 4 

December 18 

53 11 

47 5 

June 19 . 

56 1 

34 3 

31 9 

December 25 

53 10 

47 2 i 

June ^ ■ 

52 0 

34 4 

31 9 

January 1 •' . 

54 9 

47 5 ! 

July 3 . . , 

49 5 

36 3 

31 1 






Average of year. 

52 10 

37 4 
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Table V— Annual Average Prices per Quarter and Total 
Quantities of British Corn returned as sold in the Towns 
in England and Wales making Returns under the Corn 
Retx^rns Act, 1882, in the Years 1911— iLMj, 


Yearn ^ 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oat 8 

Wheat 

Barh-y 

Oats 


s. 

d. 

1 . 

d. 

1 . 

d. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1911 

:u 

S 

27 

3 

18 

10 

. 3.140,257 

3.12;i.9St; 

858,31 1 

1912 

34 

9 

30 

8 

21 

0 

2,:4f)5,5!lf; 

2,105,572 


I9i;! 

SI 

8 

27 

3 

19 

1 

2.51 1.297 

2.9 18.9:5(1 

(>:>(!. 2 9S 

1914 

34 

11 , 

27 

2 

20 

11 

3,027,976 

3.40:4,1)72 

l.i64.:Oll 

1915 

52 

10 j 

37 

4 

30 

2 

:i. 225. 198 

2.552. 1 2s 

1.1 SI, ISO 


Table Y\.— Annual and Septennial Average. Prices per 
Bushel 0 / British Corn in the Years imi 19 udih the 
\ alui of £100 of Tithe Reyit-charge. 


Annual j Septennial 

averag'e price I aa'erap^o price 

Tear? | 

Wlieai Barley ! Oati | Wheat Barley Oats 


Value uf 

tiLiie rem-cliar'j-e of £11)0 

Calciiialeil on Calculiitcil oa 
annual ■'Optcnni.il 

averaj:;e aver.'U'c 


r ‘i- *■ d. I. d. t. i. ! *. d. 

1911 ;nu :i 4f 2 3 11^ ‘ 

U'lll 1 4 S 1(1 2 Si 14 Oi 3 3 

121:1 3 lu 3 43 2 4^ U I 3 

19M 1 H 3 4il 2 7r 4 2 3 i ; 

':\\i « 3 9‘ 4 {]}, s 


*. ci- ! £ *. d. ' £ t. d. 

3S I 73 is t] 72 14 24 

2 4 1 S3 s 7 71 II 1*^ 

2 4{: 7<; 3 (;i 73 1.; 4 

2 8016 sj 77 1 41 

2 7*^ III; 7 21 S3 2 .;«{ 


Table Vll.— Average Prices of British Wool ui each Year 
from 1895 to IS)!;’) inclusive. 


Yearn 


lS 9 n 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
190:3 

1904 

1905 
190 !; 
!9‘i7 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Leicesteri 

Half-hreiU 

SouOalown . 

ivincoiir 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per !h. 

For lb. 

a. 

a. 

d. 

fi. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

9,y 

to 101 

9i to 

n 

91 t< 

Ill 

12 

9| 

11 

; 9} „ 

10^ 

91 .1 

1I.I 

11.'. 

8.^ 

„ 10 

^4 V 

n 

83 1. 

lo‘ 

[|i 

8 

„ 8f 

i 7^ u 


'^1 ,1 

91 

81 

7 

a 8 

7 



1 1 

8] 

fii 

„ 71 

1 M 


8 

12 

77 

61 

„ 6 

1 H n 

9i 

7.i ■, 

01 


0 

H 

! 5s 11 

H 



61 


1. 

I n 1. 

8 

H !! 

lii 

7; 

H 

. n 

i n ,1 

10 

91 

Ilf 

lo.i 

Ilf 

„ 12 

i lU „ 

12:’ 

11' 1. 

m 

I2i 

1^^ 

13 

: m 1, 

llff 

1-4 

15! 

Hi 

12| 

u 12^ 

: 12i „ 

13t 

m 1, 

15 

12', 

8i 

„ 8^ 

1 8^ „ 

10 

111 .. 

121 

.s:i 

H 

n n 

1 l^i n 

lU 

12] „ 

13! 

■S < 

n 

„ 9| 

! 1 H n 

12t 

H. 

15 

9f 

92 

M 10£ 

^ Hi ,1 

12£ 

13’ „ 

Hi 



n 10? 

; lU 

12 

131 

111 

101, 

1 l-f 

.. 12t 

,, 

13J : 

Hi 

Hi 

121 

12i 

„ m 

! i3| „ 

IH ' 

15,1 

Hi 

12] 

ni 

n 18-‘ 

i IH a 

19t : 

201 „ 

21 i , 

Hi 


uum prices «iven in me Kconomist newspai 
Extracted from " 77i.i Yormire Daily OUerver Wool Tal5es 
VOL. 7(:. 


a 
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Table Yearly Average Prices of Fat Stock iu, 

Milking Cows in England and Wales during the 
1906 to 1915. 


(('oiiipiled from the Weekly Return of Market I’rioes.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


Fat Cattle : 
Pulled Seots 

Shorthorns 

rierefords 

Dcvotib 


Milking Cows : 
Shorthorns 
111 Milk. 

Calvera- 

Oth.er Breeds— 
In Milk . 

Calverfl . 


VEAL Calves. 

FAT SHEEP: 
Downs 

Lor.it\vool.j 

Cro.'Sibreds 


FAT PIG.S 1 
Bacon PiRs 

Porkers , 


1 1006 1 

1907 . 

1908 1909 

1910 ^ 

1911 : 

1912 

1913 1914 h 

^ ' 



. 




'"i 

per j 

per 

per i per 

per 

per 

per 

per per ; 

stone stone; 

stuTie: stone 

stone' 

stone' 

stone 

stone, stun •. .■ 

s. d. ■ 

8. d. ' 

8. d. 1. d. 

8- d. 

5. d. 

A d- 

.V, d. s. ... 

i 7 6| 

7 11 

8 2 8 E) 

8 9 

S 5 

0 3 

9 3 . 9 4 ■; 

L‘ 7 -i i 

7 7 

7 9 7 11 

8 3 

7 11 ^ 

8 8 

8 9 8 11 i: 

1 7 6 1 

7 10 

7 11 8 2 

8 7 

8 2 

9 0 

9 0 9 2:; 

2 fi n 

7 2 

7 3 7 5 

7 0 

7 5 ' 

3 1 

8 3 8 .5 ;. 

1 7 H i 

8 0 

8 18 5 

8 0 

8 G 

9 2 

0 3 9 3 i: 

! 2 7 21 

7 5 

7 7-7 8 1 8 1 

7 8 

3 5 

8 7-88.. 

1 7 10 i 8 2 

8 3 8 5 

8 0 

3 4 

0 0 

9 2.0 2 V: 

2 7 2! 

7 6 

7 6 7 9 

!7U 

7 7 

8 1 

8 3.8 a !" 

per 

per 

per per 

: per 

per 

per 

per pier : 

head ■ 

liead 

head head ; head 

head 

bead 

head hen. : 

£ /). 1 

£ 8. 

£ 8. £ s- 

! £ 8 

£ .s. 

£ 8. 

£ .V. £ l 

1 20 hi i21 1 

21 5 21 7 

m 3 

23 2 

23 1 

2.3 15 23 i:' a 

2 17 0 i 

17 17 

18 2 17 18 ;18 9 

18 7 

18 8 

19 15 19 1.7 I'l 

1 .20 2 

20 14 

21 4 21 0 

;2l 11 

21 11 .21 18 

22 16 22 0 A 

2 .16 10 

17 11 

18 2 17 16 

il8 5 

18 0 

18 2 

10 ■! 18 b' ;(■ 

1 17 18 

10 1.6 

19 1 18 13 ;i9 12 

19 2 

19 2 

29 16 21 '■ 2: 

2 14 14 

14 16 

15 U 14 12 

Il5 14 

16 6 

16 2 

17 13 17 11 

1 14 11 

14 5 

14 8 14 li 

16 1 

14 12 

16 9 

16 9 17 4 j 

2 12 14 

13 0 

12 17 13 2 

42 10 

12 17 

13 6 

14 13 15 s i: 

per 

per 

1 per per 

I pen 

: i:)eT 

per 

per per !■ 
11). lb 

lb. 

lb. 

' lb. lb. 

.| lb. 

11). 

lb. 

(i. 

d. 

(1. : d. 

^ d. 

: d. 

d 

(i. d. 

. 1 8 

8 


\ 

^ 84 

H 

; 94 ; 94 ^ 

2 7i 

7i 

7i 7i 

I ''3 

■ 74 

74 

84 ^ ' 

. 1 81 

e 

8i 7i 

; 

^ n 

n 

9i : 9J ■ 

2 8 


: 74 64 

: 'i 

; 7 

8 

. 84 8i' 1 

, 1 8i 

8i 

7^ n 

' 71 

7i 

■ 8i 

9 9i 1 

2 n 

7^ 

7 : 6 

! 6^ 

. 64 

74 

8 8.i 

, 1 6? 

9 

81 ' 71 

1 81 

71 


91 . ih • 

2 ei 

i 8i 

74 ^ 64 

! n 

: ' 

. n 

84 6i • 

per 

1 per 

■ per : per ' per 

1 per 

. per 

per i per 1 

stone 

1 StiPll' 

e stone stonei stune stone stone stone 

d. 

i 8 d. 

^ s, d. s. a 

. ' s. d 

: 8. d 

8. d 

i. d- 

, 1 6 11 

\ 6 8 

: 6 2 ^ 7 

1 i 7 10 

1 6 8 

; 7 4 

8 5:71" 

2 : 6 6 

6 3 

5 8:6 

’ i 7 S 

|6 3 

' 6 10 

■ 7 11 i 7 4 

- 17 6 

7 2 

1 6 7 ; 7 

6 i 8 4 

; 7 3 

1 7 8 

: 8 11 ' 8 4 ■ 

2 7 0 

6 il 

6 2 ‘ 7 

0 1 7 10 : 6 9 

1 

7 1 

'8 4 M 1! 
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lAiUiE Quantities and f;/ Imports of the priuripal 

Agricultural Commodities into the United Kingdom in the 
,/ears 191B to 1915., 




Qiiantitl«s 


Values 


Commrrflitios 







1813 

19H : 1915 

; 1913 

1914 

1915 

lii.AlX AXl) MKAL 

Cwt. 

Cwt. Cwt, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lV:;eat. . . . . 

i0.'),878,102 

103,930,74,3 : 88,68 1,800 

43.849,173 

44,734.079 .57,313,171 

W'iifat mt'iil and flanr 

11,1178,1:13 

10.060,223 : 10.489,170 

1 0.347.771 

5.5-40.' 48 

H.;!14.:33 

H'.irlin' . . . . 

22,439,248 

16,944.422 : 12.290,485 

8.077,100 

5.tn;n.3!2 

0.(!27,8.17 

0;it» . . . . 

18,lti2,r)a3 

14,1.50,715 ! 15,01iM(i0 

.5,671,057 

4,074.417 

8.48-" 5)30 

URUiioatKroata rolled 1 

..ills. Ac. . . J 

808,877 

609,992 1 800,481 

i 607,761 

502,938 

878,686 



1,978.315 

98,3.69-i ' 1,100,453 

1.006.735 

.546.-! 70 

872,907 

(oOUT Uutll ] 
l]:,ricu{) . . ( 

1,. 110,405 

1,4-11,559 1,142.810 

566,189 

502.928 

534.139 

M!-,;7,e . . . . 

49,154,953 

39,040,747 ' 48.56fvi0[) 

13,769.703 

11,70.912 

18,807.373 

.Mio/k* meal 

491,827 

232,469 I 247,3'JO 

182,413 

78,895 

112,571 

Mkat 


i 




il-e: 

9,901.082 

9,677,810 1 ia448.731 

18,874.346 

23.36:5,20:1 

36,367.319 


: 5,416,513 

; 5,261.005 ^ 4.790.[l5() 

: 11,1 12.02G 

11.593,68(1 

14.180.348 

i Tie. iiK’ludi HR Bacon \ 
aau . I 

6,447.748 

7.059.254 i 8.384.847 

22.102,(127 

23.951.845 

31,748,719 

I'll- ^uno-ratfiri (iD-) 

iv.din? Bablnts) / 

1,. 512, 889 

1.589.751 i 1,688.1711 

3,100.359 

.3,31 1.3 •: 

3,967.08:4 

L’ohilDoad Meat . 

: 2.3,278.230 

; 23.587.820 ; 25„312.69a 

55,3', '9, 35k 

02.222.(135 


]!r:er . . . , 

4.139.(128 

3.984,204 ' 3.855.395 

24.083,058 

2M.iH4.2Tr, 

27.( 35.703 

! i: .-c . . . . 

2,297.340 

i 2.433,864 ; 2,726 042 

:. "35.039 

7,066. 162 

11,11.3.869 

.M-'k, Coiideii'-ed . 

1,252.238 

1,225.316 ■ 1.581,799 

: 2.185.162 

2,1. '>4.160 

3.3(41.009 


V(l. <.f 
(it. Hun. 

.No. (,t N,i. of 

' (it. HiMi, lit Ifun. 




■ • 

21, 17!', 950 

17,904,805 10,247.960 

!l,50'i.C.02 

,S.f'ri2.KOO, 

6,122.!':0 
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average. Scotland, which had experienced an exceptimially 
lavouniblfi year in 1911, although showing a small decline in 
average yield as compared with that year, produced neverthe- 
less over 1 1 bushels per acre above the decennial avera-to. and 
raisf'd in 191,') u total crop greater by 2(1(1,9(10 quarters than in 
biv previous year. With a slightly reduced acreage and a yield 
t"-!- acre smaller (although above average) by half a bushel tlian 
hi 1914, the total production of oats in Wales fell hy about 
1 - 1 , 1 1(10 quarters. 

As with barley, the shortage of Beaus ami Peas whicli was 
t" he ajiticipatcd from the reduced areas planted, w;is aggt'avated 
h_y the yields also turning out much under average. In 
hngiand, where practically tlie whole of these ci’ops are grown, 
file total beau crop was 188,00(J quarters {17 per cent.) less than 

1914, wheti, however, the crop had been larger than the 
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averagt' ot' recent years, ami ir)2,l)U0 quarters less than ilip 
average of the jnist* ten years, the yield per acre being ab()ur 
^ bushols below Lhli, and below the decennial averagt. 
Peas, iilthongh recovering somewhat from the poor yield of 
PJ14, were still bushels pei- aero under average, and the total 
crop harvested in England was 7:1,000 quarters less even than 
the exceptionally low production of JIM 4, and as much as tn 
per cent, (or over :20i 1,000 quarters) below the average cro]> of 
the previous decade. 

Fo!- Great Britain as a whole the total production of 
Potatoes in 11M5, ait hough showdng a decline of 200,000 tons 
by compariso)! with the record result of 1914, was very satis- 
factory, being as much as 218,000 tons (over 6 per cent.) above 
tint avVi-age of the previous ten years. With the exception of 
Wales, the yield was more than a quarter of a bushel below tliai 
of 1911. Tu Scotland, however, it was still well above averace 
and sotiiewbat minimised the rather considerable drop in acreage 
in that country. On the other hand, England, in returning an 
midei'-average^ yield, more than lost the benefit of the sinall 
increase in the acreage, and coneequently by comparison Avitli 
1911, when the yield i)er acre was very good, experienced a 
hiss ill total production of 10r>,()()0 tons. 

The eoMTj'aclion of S per cent, in the area under Turnips 
and Swedes in Groat Britain was to a certain extent set off by 
the yield coming out at well over average, and being nearly 
1 ton pel- acre above the ])oor yield of the previous year. Ai a 
result the total crop was only 2 per cent. (422,000 tons) below 
1914, which, however, was a particularly bad year, and the 
191 f) production was over 2,400,000 tons (more than 10 per 
eeiit.) hehnv the ten-year average (21,770,000 tons). Tlie 
above-average yield for Great Britain as a whole xvas entirely 
due in the exceptionally good crop in Scotland, where the out- 
turn per acre was o\er tons above 1914, and nearly aliove 
average, Scotland thus gaining altogether 1,221,000 tons over 
191.1 in spite of riie reduced acreage. In England the under- 
average yield of 1914 was succeeded by a still more inferior 
yield 0^1910, and this, combined with the largely restricted 
acreaue. resulted in a loss of l,530,0O0 on 1914. Wales also 
returned a yield considerably below average, losing altogether 
some lll.iHlB tons as compared with 1914. 

TIu- other main rc'ot crop, Mangold, similarly gave a mueb 
iHUter yield per acre in J91n than in 1914, but in the country 
as a wliole and particularly in England (where by far ihe 
greater nart is grown) the yield per acre was still belew 
avei’age. 4'ite reduction in acreage outweighed the improveii 
yield anil the total crop in Great Britain was 71,000 tons below 
191 k being, hoAvever, a roduetion of less than 1 per cent. 
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Tin- yield of Hay from clover nod roUitioii ^hmshob proved 
, y iniich Getter tlian the poor retiultB of TJU, the average per 
iii England being nearly 3 cwt. nun'e than in that year 
over 1 cwt. above average. Tlie yield in both WalosVnd 
though, fell not only below 1914 but also below 
that jioi'th of tiie Tweed, indeed, being one of the w'orst 
,-vt‘r known. Play from pasture suftVred all round, the yield 
p,.r acre in Ihiglaiid being over 5 cwt. ])elow average and over 
;l cwi. below 1914, and with the exception of 1911 (18'2 cwt.) 
\v.i> the Hniallest for jiiany years, Wales and Scotland likewise 
[,Tn, luce<l under-average yields, altlioiigh I'elatively nor so Itad 
in Kngiau<]. On ])alance the gain in Great Rrilairi as a 
udiole of 84,aO() tons in the crop of hay from rotation grasses 
and cinver was etitirely nullified by the loss of <Slw,00l) tons 
('aused by the heavy drop in both the ticreage and average 
vield of meadow hay, and the total itrodnction of all kinds of 
i,ay tints fell from 8,1 33, UR) tons in 1914 ttj 7, 352, Odd tons in 
bdd, a <litferenco of 783,1HH) tons (nearly Id per cent.). This 
■■vas the smallest crop in the last fonileen yt'ars. :t])!U't from the 
tailuro of lldl, and was l.OtiZ.dOO ions (nearly 18 per cent.) 
i rj.iw the decennial average. 

Hops in 1915, altJiougli snll'ering only a small reduction in 
arrt-age, gave a total prodttciion nearly ,5d per eeiit. less than in 
tile jirevions yetir, when, liowever, tlio out-turn per acre was 
- xceptionally higli. The average yield in l!Mr) wais 21, cwt. 
Ih'Iow the average of tlie prt‘ceding decade, the total yield 
iifiiig 122,OdO cwt, (3d per cent.) below the aniuial average in 
dia, jieriotl, 

Peik'es in England .and Wallis. 

Corn.— (Tables bV. and ^^). The elfect of tiie war on 
Wheat juices, which was comparatively small in the closing 
uuiMtli of 1914, soon became apparent in 1SU5, and though 
prices in the first w^eek or so were fairly (piiet a persistent rise 
^''"11 set in and l.iy the middle of May the weekly average 
macliHil per quarter, the highest weekly price since that of 
9t/. in 1877, Although ])riees had fallen nearly 2ds. by 
>'*‘l't‘‘mljer, they rose again for the rest of the year, the average 
ior the year as a whole being 52s‘. ]d(/.,(the highest since 1877) 
increase of 17.s. lid. on 1914. and 2 d 5 . Td. on the average 
"I rho jirevious ten years. Barley, thnugli the weekly prices 
li'l not vary so mucli as wheat, became proportionately much 
'Iciirer at the close of the year, the price in December being 
"'-■'‘ 1 ’ 1 (ii. (or over 50 per cent.) dearer (ban in January. The 
‘‘Oarage for the year, 37s. 4d., showed an advance of 10s. on 
Hdl. ami was the highe.st since 1878. Compared with other 
‘■"’''■'fds. Oats wen* very steady, and the greatest range between 
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any two weeks in the year was only 63 . The yearly average 
3 O 5 . "2d., was 9,S‘. M. above the previous year. 

Tithe-rent owners fountl the steady rise that the improvhi 
prices of corn in recent years have caused in the value of litiif.. 
rent charge, greatly enhanced by the war prices of 1915, 
the value of tithe per nominal 100/., calculated on tlie 
septennial average of corn prices, has now reached 81^/. 2s, 

(see 'Pable VI.) which represents an advance of 6/. Is. 2}^d. on 
last year, is the highest value since 1887 and is over 11/. al/ove 
the average of the preceding ten years. 

Live Stock. — (Talde Till.). As w'as to be anticipated sub 
staiilial increases were obtained in 1915 in the prices of al! 
classes of live stock. Fat Cattle generally fetched about 2s. b/ 
per stone more than in 1914, the increase varying from 2s. k 
the case of second quality Herefords up to 2,9, 2d in the case of 
first grade Devons. 

Other classes of live animals alihougli doing very well diti 
not rise proportionately so much as fat cattle. Milking Cows 
fetched generally over 21. more per head and tliere was a siiiiihir 
rise of over 111 per cent, in Veal Calves, which fetched ahon; 
L/. ])er lb. more than in 1911. 

Sheep realised on the average nearly l|rf. per lb. more !i\e 
weight, the im]>rovenient being about the same for each brt^ei, 
With an average rise of I 9 . Sd, i)er stone, Pigs fetched nearly;; 
quarter as much again as in 1U14, and thus gained almost is 
much in proportion as fat cattle. Prime bacon pigs lii'! 
particularly well, im})roving by no less than 2.s. 9d. per stoau', 
The general rise in the value of pigs is specially noteworthy 
because in the war months of 1914 they had failed to share in 
the rise which was becoming marked for cattle and sbeej). aii'i 
in fact liad ruled at lower prices than in the corresponding’ 
months of 1913. 

Wool.— (Table VI L). Eacli of tlie principal varieties uf 
British Wool realised exceptiomtily high prices in 1915, tie 
average tidvance on 1914 ranging from per lb. for Lincolie. 
and 5d, for Southdowns, to 5^d. for Leicesters and 5Jd. Pir 
Half Breds. 


Imports, 

(a) Q a anti ties. 

The insular position of the United Kingdom and the 
nation’s large measure of dependence on oversea supplies f<'' 
food make the returns of agricultural imports in u year 0 : 
unbroken warfare of vital interest. From Table IX. it will I** 
seen that on the wdiole imports in 1915 were remarkably vfl 
maintained, and in fact in some cases \vere increased, both a: 
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.Miiipared with 1914, tluring llie last few months of which, 
iiowevcr, trade was being conducted under war conditions, ;md 
iilso as compared with the peace year of 1913. From the ]ioiut 
,,1' view of the supply of food for human consumption the only 
it,i|Hirfaiit decreases were in ^Yheat and eggs. In both eases tlie 
viiriailment of supplies was principally due to the inability of 
Hussia to use her Mediterranean outlet, ttio total supplies fi-om 
diat country in 1915 of wheat being only 71)G,000 cwt. as 
;i gainst an average of nearly 14,000,000 cwt. per annum in the 
five years 1910-14, and of eggs only 3,074,000 great hundreds 
as against an average of 9,500,000 great IniiulredH. Wheat 
^iip]4ies also suffered by the failure of the 1914-1') crop in 
AiiH.tralia, our imports fruiii that colony in 1915 being only 
ISI.iUHl cwt., as against an average of over 19,000,000 cwt. 
The ivcH'ipts of wheat from the other principal son United 
Scues, Canada, India and the Argentine — were all well up to 
die normal an<l in the ease of the first-named the grain supplies 
ivailied the enormous total of 41,650,000 cwt. wliich was 
7jitio,o00 above the exceptionally large figures of 1913 and 
1911. Compared with tlie five-year average, lu)wev(‘r. the 
int:tl supplies of wheat from all outside sources showed a drop 
of noai'ly 16,000,000 cwt. (15 per cent.). 

Supplies of hour \vere almost exactly normal, no loss hoiug 
bdi from Russia’s handicap, as that country is cpiite a negligible 
facior from the milling point of view, and the al)St‘nce of 
Australian supplies, (which, though rolativolv not large, 
goiiorally average about 400,000 cwd.) being more than coiinter- 
uctod by increased ship]iients from the United States. Amongst 
other cereals the moat striking cliaiige is that of the fall in tlie 
imports of Barley, which were 10,000,000 cwt. below the pre- 
wur year of 1913, and 8,000,000 below average. Here again 
the elect of the cuttirig-off of Russian sup})lies is very evident, 
the average quantities from that source being 6,200,000 cwt. 
A[);(rt from yearly fluctuations in crops of particular cotmtrins, 
ilie balance of the decreased total imports of Ijiirley may be 
entirely accounted for by the cessation of all Roumanian 
su])plies of grain to the United Kingdom in 1915 (normal 
hiirley exports from Roumania to this country being over 
2 ,'K)(i,() 0O cwt.) and by the fact that the pariieipalion of 
riirkey in the war resulted in our receiving only 337,000 cwt. 
tts against a usual 2,370,000 cwt. from that Empire. 

Iti spite of the absence of the usual 2^ million cwt. from 
Ovnnany, 4^ million from Russia, and half a million from 
Hoiin.umia, the total supplies of Oats to the United Kingdom in 
191,') were only just over 1^ million cwt. l.)elow average (and 
''^■''re in fact a similar amount above 1914). That the losses 
^v'Te so well made up was entirely due to the heavy shipments 
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from the United States, wliich sent us a total of over 8 
cwt., bein^ 5 million in excess of tlie special!;' lar^'e quantiiv 
in 1914 and nearly 7 million above uorinal. 

Arrivals of the other main cereal. Maize, althongh sliglitlv 
below 1913, were over 9,(H)0,dd() cwt. above 11114 and actn;tliv 
totalled 7,(H)0,0(X) cwd. (17 per cent.) above normal. Tlit 
largest sonree of our supply of this grain is Argeriiina fr-iDj 
whence we received in 1915 no less than 44.152,000 cwt. i<.r 
over 90 per cent, of our total supply), which was 20,00i).o(iii 
above the Cjuiiupienniul average. These heavy arriva!* 
coiii])letely compensated for the alisence of our iinporta!;! 
share in the Roumanian crop and for the short supplies froii, 
the United States. 

Meat. — Imports of (h‘a<l meat in 11M5, despite the vei'v 
abnormal conditions of the trade, slnnved a continuation of tli. 
progressive increase which has lieen taking place in our overse: 
supplies ever since the refrigerated trade started. The upheava: 
in the wholesale and retail di.strihiiting trades ocoaHioned by 
the ear-marking of vast quantities of frf)/,en meat fur the hku'ces. 
and its etTect on the trade in home- killed meat can hardly be 
discussed within the limits of this paper. In reaching neai'i; 
10^ million cwt. our imported supplies of frozen, cliillefl ar,il 
other preserved Beef are practically double what they weiv U:h 
or twelve years ago, but it must be rememl^ered that the acniK: 
increase in the total imports of beef is by no means so largf. 
large proportion of beef having formerly reached our slnua-s :e 
live cattle, the imports of winch have declined from an amnia! 
supply of about 5(H), OdO beasts a decade ago to nothing in 191'). 
The increase in total beef (live and dead) has, however, bed. 
nearly 2 million cwt. in that period. Of the 10^ iniliion cwt. 
received in 1915, over half came froni Argentitia and abnu: 
a tenth each from Australia and the United States of AmeriCH. 

Mutton arrivals svore smne 470,000 cwt. less than in 1914 
and were the smallest total since 1908, the average since whict 
had been over 5.300,('00 cwt. The drop wtis principally it. 
ahipments from the Argentine, which fed! to about 780, ()('() cwi. 
in 1915, as against over 1,100,()00 in 1914, Australian snppiio 
(1,280,000 cwt.) though less than in tltc tw'o previous yrais. 
were well up to average, and New Zealand mutton, wit;. 
2,400,000 cwt. maintained its recent steady advance. 

The large increase of 1,325,000 cwt. in the imports of il!> 
various kinds of Pork brought the total in 1.9 15 up to more tbd- 
2,000,000 cwt, beyond the average of the last five years. Tla 
great improvement as compared with 1914 was pri>icipally dtu- 
to very heavy arrivals from the United States which more rbar 
compensated for the great falling off in Dutch and Daiiidi 
supplies. Df the 3.523,000 cwt. of Bacon received in 1915, tin 
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l Aint^i'iLU coiiti-ibuk'd over 3^ million (a^rainst 

1 ; million in 111 11) as coinpareil with a decline in Danish 
:,iii|oimnis from 2,700,000 cwt. in 1011 to 2,00(1,000 in 1015. 
A> niir iaritest supplier of Hams, the United States of America 
1.300,000 cwt. (against 774,000 in 1014) of the total from 
aO sources of 1,180,000 cwt. (against 839,000 in 1911). Practi- 
.•.d!y our only source of imported Fresh Pork is Holland, from 
wiieiicein 1915 we receive<l 137, (192 cwt. (of the total supply 
137,738), against 817,730 cwt. (of the total 841,739) in 1914. 
Butter iinp()rts, as in 1 911, slightly declined, and in 1915 
vw-!v al'out 29t>,t)00 cwt. below the average in 1910-11. The 
,l,v!v:ise ill 11115 was mainly occasioned by a considerable 
I'.iliiiig oil in supplies from D<mmark. Hollaml and Sweden, the 
.iipply from die lirst-nameil Vieiiig only 1 ,327,0()() cwt. as against 
;iii average of over 1,700.00(1 cwt.. from die second 130,000 cwt., 
as acain-t an average of 330,000, and frmn the last. 15,000 u\vt.’ 
ariinst llO.OOO. Another imporiaiK purvi'vor of butter to the 
1. ailed Kingdom, Ijoweve.r, linssia, sncceed(Hl in sending us 
tiii-v.iigh the nonhorn ports), 1.017,000 cwt., as com]>ared with 
niri;, t'dii.OOO cwt. in 1911, and an average of 350,000 cwt. 
Amiraliati supplies fell to 372,000 cwt. (against 138,000 cwt. in 
191 li, whereas New Zealand sent 375,000 cwt. as comjjared 
widi BoS.OOO and 2o2,00() cwt. in 1914 and 1913 respectively. 

tu connection witli the supply of butt(n’ it is interesting to 
ii"i" that the lillip given to its formidalile rival, margarine, by 
tiif' war, ie evidenced by the increase of imports (apart from 
iionir manufactures) of that commodity from an average of 
l.-iiin,(i(i() cwt. in 1913 and Kill to over 2,0()0,0O() cwt. in 1915. 

Cheese imports in 11) 15 were highly satisfactory, being 
Ii'.'arly 300,000 cwt. more than in 1911 and over 350,000 above 
01 ^^ average of the last live years. The principal changes ae 
fi'anpared with 1911 in the proportions received from the 
varimis sonrce.s were a drop in the case of Holland from 319,000 
‘“'VI. ti) 129,000 cwt. in I9K5, winch, hovvever, was completely 
C'".imer-baianced by supplies fi'om the United States of America 
rising fi'tjrn 31 ,000 cwt. to III' *,000, and those from Canada from 
I.ICS.ooo cwf. to J,3l5,O()0. 

liigioris ot fresh Milk, nevei' very large, were nil in 1915. 
8’ipplit's of condensed rose very co!isidei'al)ly, being 360,000 
'wi. aljove those in 1914 and about 400,000 cwt. above the 
iverac'e of the last five years. Particulars have not yet been 
["itilislied of the countries of shipment in 1915, so it is not 
)‘'>sible to say how far our principal contributors, Holland and 
^'Vit/A'dand, and to a smaller extent, Norway and Denmark, 
^v-Te concerned in the increase, 

As already pointeil out a great part of the decline in supplies 
1 foreign Eggs is due to lessened ox[>orts from Hnssia, only 
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li,U71,00U gi'oLit Lmulreds being received from ihence as aguin>[ 
0,870,00(1 great hundreds in 1914 (when these supplies wen- 
already affected by the war) and an average in 1911 to 1913 of 
over 10,000,000 great hundreds. Danish supplies also fell ((ff. 
being only 2,058,000 great hundreds as compared with 4,316,uni) 
in 1914 and an average of about 4,000,000 great hundreds. A 
difference was also felt by the absence of all supplies from the 
Central Cowers, Austria-Hungary usually sending us abom 
a million great hundreds and Germany over half a million. 
Altogether we received in 1915 very little more than lialf the 
number of foreign eggs that we did in each of the pre-war 
years 1911-13. 

{b) Values. 

Considerations of space preclude a detailed discussion ui 
the value of the imports, but a few points of special interest 
may be noted. Altogether, in spite of reduced supplies of 
certain articles, we spent in 1915 no less than 235,000,000?. on 
imported agricultural produce (as detailed in Table IX., airl 
excluding vegetables, fruit, &e.), against an average in rlit^ 
pre-war years 1911-13 of 109,000,000/. On exterrud supidies 
of Grain and Meal alone our expenditure was 101,000,000/. for 
179,000,000 cwt., although an annual supply of 205,O00.0(ii( 
cwt. in the pre-war years cost only 78,000,000/. As com])!it'ril 
with 1911-13, the average values per quarter (at port of 
lauding) rose in the case of Wheat from 35s. M. to nos. 5ri.. 
Barley from 25.s. Hr/, to 35s., Oats from 17s. M. to 30s 3t/. iiirl 
Maize from 24.s. lOt/. to 33s. id. Although, spending 86,000,1 H'l.'t 
on imported Meat as compared with an average of 5(),000,d( 
tlie United Kingdom received in 1915 an addition of oiilv 
3,2403)00 cwt. to the average snp])lies of 22,070,000 cwt.. the 
average values ])er cwt. having increased as regards beef fnun 
36s. to 69s. Id., mutton from 38s. 8t/. to 59s. 2d., and pork 
62s. 5f/. to 75s. dd. For the 3. 000, 000/. extra paid for foreign 
and colonial Butter itt 1915 we received only 3,850,000 cwt.. 
against 4,100,0(K) cwt. in the period 1911-13, the average 
per cwt. having risen from 5/. 17s. 5r/. to 71. Os. 3(/. The bill 
for imported Cheese increased from the normal 7,000,00i)/, t<’ 
over 11,04)0,000/. The quantities received, however, altliongk 
heavier rose in the much smaller ratio of 2,300,000 cwt. to 
2,700,000 cwt. with the result that the average value per cwi. 
in 1915, was 81s. IV/. against only 62s. Ir/. before the war. The 
expenditure on Condensed Milk in 1915 (3,366,000/.) was 50 v- 
cent, greater than in normal times (2,100,000/.), supplies brita' 
only about 30 per cent, greater (1,580,000 cwt. against 
average of 1,210,000 in 1911-13). Tii the case of Condein^td 
Milk, however, the average value did not rise so much ''' 
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ni-oportion as most other commodities, that for liU/i at -1:2, s. (V^. 
n,-!- c\vt. being only about 7^. above normal. The great 
ivihiction in the supplies of foreign Eggs quite ouhveiglied the 
iiirrease in the average value (Us. \\d. per great hundred in 
: against the usual 8.9. Hr/.), ami the total annual expen- 

,iirinv under this head fell from 11,000,000/. in peace tiJiies to 
; (ijKiOjiOO/. in 1015. 

■ ’ Russkll E. Stani.ky, 

; 42 Haiidfortii Roati, 

firixtoii, 8, tv. 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 
AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

L-t .SUCCESSION of adverse v'eather inhuences resulted hist year 
■ill a yield of crops mostly below (he average, tlie deficiency 
li.'ing especially noticeable in the hop-growing distriot.s. Owing 
litJ all probability to the dry autumn of Idll (a, factor of recog- 
(iiisf^d importance in the growtli of wheat), tlie most im])ortant 
U'cival of the yt^ar compared favourably wdth nearly all otliej- 
and was, upon the whole, e(jual to, or even a trith^ above, 
The imrinal. The favourable autumn wcdther was followed by 
Tin exTi'a<irdi]iarily wet winter, and for many weeks the soil 
(was too soddened to permit of active work. As an example of 
;r!n' climatic extremes to which the Kngiisli farmer is subject, 
Tin- spring proved all too dry, and by the close of tlu' season 
iraiii was greatly needed for the ])astin'es, whicli presente<l in 
(iiinst districts a miserably stunted appearance, 'fJje showers 
; which followmd exme too late to ensure anything more than a 
-•scanty crop of hay, and sharp night frosts occurring, not only 
Tij May, hut as late even as the third week in June, added 
hipfjreciably to the anxieties of the farmer and market gardener. 

summer, and more particularly tlie inoiitha of July and 
August, were distinguished by much changeable weatlier and 
d'V ;m unusual prevalence of thunderstorms, flie accom])anyittg 
Tails of rain and hail being in many instances siifticiently heavy 
d'i lay tlie crops and to cause much damage in orchards and liop 
'/ga I'd cl IS. The harvesting time was marked very fortunately 
Ty better weather, and another dry autumn in UIJ gave a 
Tivonrjible start to tlie ensuing agricultural season. At the 
Time of writing the prospects for 191 (J were nndoubtedly more 
lauHpicioiis than those afforded a twelvemonth earlier. 

The Winter of 191 4-1 5. 

The winter of 1914-1,5 was upon the whole mild, stormy. 

Old exceedingly wet. From a careful aiui exhaustive re])ort 
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which was reail in May last before the Koval Metcorolo^iris 
Society' by Dr. H. R. Mill, tlie Director of rlie British Rait/1b;; 
Organisation, we gather iliat over Engitind and Wales generally 
tlie total rainfall for tlie four iiionths commencing will. 
November, 1911, though very little jjcavier than in the con-., 
pomling period of i(S7t)-77 was, as a iiiattt rof fact, greater [\m, 
in any winter of tlte jirevious lifty-live years. The only otiii'i' 
four consecutive winter montliB witlt anything like so large a fai, 
were ilo^se of Octoljer, 1911, to tlanuary, 1912, whim tli<? 
of rain over the couulry generally amounted to db ])ei‘ cetir.. a. 
against tVl })er. cetd. in 187iV77, and (!7 percent, in 1911 
Owing very largely to the record rainfall of Di'cember, T;b 1 
a considerable ])ortion of tlie eastern, midland ttnd sontli-easti-r) 
counties experience<l early in January Hoods of unusual ma,::!;:- 
tude, the Thames Valley heing affected more seriously than Ir 
any of the thirty -one years foi- wiiicli pi-ecise records wi-r. 
available. In so mild a wintej' frost and snow were natuiali;. 
very rare, and seldom lasted for more than three or foiii- Jay- 
at a stretch. 

Early in December, and for considerably more than a thn- 
night, the weather was itiihl and I’ough. a severe gale from ili- 
South and South-West being ex])ericnced on the 3rd and h.L 
of the month, and an almost e(|ually sevci-e gak‘ fi'om East a],-i 
South-East between the 10th and Idtli. Tlie heaviest raii^ 
occurred (1) on December 3 over the northern parts of Englaii': 
and Wales ; (2) on December 9 over the einii-e soutiicrn half-; 
tlie country ; (3) on December 11 and 12 mainly in the noi tli: 
and (4) on December 17 in all the western and south-wesieiT. 
districts. On December 9 between an incli and a half and no 
inches fell over a very considerable part of the soiiilierii 
counties, as much as two ami a lialf inches in the Isle of W'i.i'liT. 
and nearly two and three quarter inches at Petersfiold. Sii<ir;!y 
before Christmas the weather quieted down, and a Biiar]) 
set in over the northern half of the country, the siRdti tv: 
thermometer falling lielow 2(>’ in several places, and rcacliiag 
on Christmas morning, a minimum t>f KT' at Wellington, iii 
Shropshire. On Boxing Day the influx of a strong Soutlr'ily 
wind resulted in a renewal of mild rainy weathei'. tind 
Decemlier 28, when a cyclonic disturbance travelled ticross ilr: 
south of England, a strong gale was experienced from the Soun'i- 
West, and afterwards IVom North-West. The South- Wesn'il) 
gale was accompanied hy torrents of rain over the midland ;!ir| 
southern coLinties (inoi-e than an inch and a half in })laces, ita' 
nearly two inches at Great Abingdon, in (’amlnldgeshire) whilf 
the cold North-W^esterly wind in the rear of the ilisturbaiicr 


^ (Quarterly Journal Royal Mnteoroloylnti. \ol. XLl., pp. 
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t^ivniirlit with it a fall of wet clinging ?now which caused in 
southern districts the overthrow of ti'ees and exu'iisive 
s[i uctural damage. 

In the earlier half of January the weallier was agaiii mild 
and very wet, the thermometer on the IJrh exceeding d.n’ in 
tnaiiv places and touching 60"' at Torquay. The most noiahle 
q.iwiipoui'S of rain occurred on January 3, wluui amounts vary- 
ing between an inch and a half and tw{) inches were reporual 
in many parts of the midland and southern counties, and nmta' 
than two and a quarter inches at Mildenhall, in Sntfnlk ; on 
.huiuary 10 around Snowdon and in the P(‘ak district; and tm 
.laiHiary It), mainly in the western and northei'ii }»arls of tlu' 
ontinrry. After tiie middle of tln‘ month a s]iell of ooid 
N'loahei lv and North-Westerly winds set in, tind on the 
when a storm ay.stcm parsed from the Netheidaiuis to ilie 
Kiiglish Channel, a heavy fall of snow wais exqierienred over 
the whole of our south-eastern counties. In many plaee.s 
ihe gromid was for a time covered to a dept!) of tS or in in.. 
;iiid at Lewisham and Warlingham to a depth of ahont 12 in. 
Tlie snowstorm xvas followed in the same districts by a very 
keen frost, the siudfered thermometer early on the 'i3rd sinking 
rn l.L'at Copdock and Chelmsford, (o LL' in se\ej’!d otiier [larts 
of Lftsex, and to 13'^ at Matficld. In the soutlneast <d' Lnglanil 
this frost, though short livetl, was nmloiduedly tlic shai'pest ot 
the whole winter. 

Kehniary opened wdth a week of mild w’eatlier. hcavx rain 
t)i iiig experienced in the south of England on the nth and in 
Wales and the south'W'esterJi districts gener ally on tlie 7th. The 
(■'•iiditioris afterwards became rather more seasonable. Imt no 
fi’ost worthy of Jiote occurred until tlie closing wee!,, wiieu 
the thermometer fell below 2(L in several place^;, and reatdted 
ly at Marlborough, A very heavy dowii|)nur of rain oeciirrral 
ill South Wales and the south-west of England on Imhi'uary 16. 
tl'e fall in twenty-four hours amoimtiiig to over .‘> in. at 
S]iee]istor. on the edge of Dartmoor, to 31 in. at Ti'idicrlx-i'r. in 
dx' Talf Valley, and to more than 3^ in. at Princetown. A 
Week later many districts experienced a sttowslorm of consider- 
able severity ; the depth on the gi'ouud hciiig as gi'eat as ii in. 
at Harrow' ami Mihlenhall, 

For the winter as a wliole the mean temperature was aliove 
the iionnal in all but the south-we.sterjL districts, wdiere there 
^’as ;i sliglit deficiency of warmth. Rainfall was, as we have 
f'Unarked, enormously in excess of th(‘ avej'age, the aggregate 
for the three months December to February being more fhan 
^'vice as much in the east of England, and more than two and 
half times as much in the south-eastern counties, Hright 
f^tmsiiiiie was equal to the average in the Micllaiids and mther 
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ill excess in the western districts. In all other parts of tiie 
conntry there was a deficiency in the duration of this T<a-v 
desirable element. 

The Spring of 1915. 

An abnormally wet winter was followed, most providvn. 
tially, by a marked improvement in the weather, and althouirh 
tile process was slow, the soil eventually recovered from ibt- 
terribly soddeued state in which it had lain for so many weeks 
In other respects the spring maintained its proverbially 1iolt]{ 
reputation, the farmer being often encouraged by sid^stamiii 
periods of warm sunshine, bat at other times depressed by cui.i 
winds and by the touches of sharp night frost which fiim 
so common a feature in an ordinary English spring. 

The early part of March was changeable but fairly ini].] 
and between the 12tli and 14th the thermometer in many part: 
of England rose, for tiie first time in the year, to a trifle al)ov> 
60'"'. After the middle (d the month a spel] of cold Norllnu'b 
and North -Westerly winds set in, and on the 18th and Jlhli ; 
considcraiile fall of snow was experienced in most of ih. 
iiorllu'i'u and eastern districts. In several localities 6 or 7 iii 
was reported on the level, while in drifts a (h^pth of -1 h. 
was readied at West Wit ton, in North Yorkshire, and near!; 
.5 ft. tit Maccleslield. The snowstorm was succeeded by a slinri 
frost, the sheltereil thermometer falling early on the ]9lli o: 
20th to at least lO'"' below the freezing point in many districts 
to 18'^’ at Llangainmarch Wells, in Central Wales, and to 17"' a 
Garforth, in West Yorks. 

Ai)ril was for the most part cool and dry, lint, few ])l;u.' 
experienced frost of sufficient intensity to cause any seiiitii 
injury to the young crops. Towards the close of the nioDii 
tlie theriiiomefer rose decidedly, and on the BOtli a sluil' 
reading of 70" or a trifle more was registered in several v-ait 
of England, one or two places in the south-eastern eointOf 
reporting temperatures very little below 75'^. After the 8tli 
the month a drouglit lasting several days occurred in inais; 
localities in the south and east. 

May proved as diangeable as ever, and between the ath aii- 
7th of the month thunderstorms of considerable severity 
experienced in many districts. In the northern and eejiim 
iiarts of London the storm of the 6th was accompanied by ;ii 
exceedingly heavy fall of rain ; at Clerkenwell, the dnwniios) 
in an hour and a half, between 8.30 p.m. and 10 p.m., amonut-*' 
to over 3 in., one of the heaviest falls ever recorded i' 
the Metropolis. Towards the middle of the month the rul 
snap vvhicli rarely fails to visit us at this period of the ye;t 
duly made its appearance. The decrease in temperature \v:f 
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ps.,.,.,.ao<.l on the 12th and YMh by heavy raijis over suuiheni 
hind, the fall of the 13th amounting to more rlian an inch 
jiivi a lialf in several places, and to rather more than 2 in. 
in ( "tiTral Sussex. In some parts of tlie midland and iif)rihern 
unties a slight fall of snow occurred on the same dtty, and on 
;ii,. ensuing night a sharp frost in the north caused some 
.heitace to vegetation, the thermometer at Leylaiid, in North 
L;nic:isliire, falling to ,25" in the screen and to 20" on the gr:iss. 
(hi ith- [7tli and 18th another heavy fall of rain occurred Over 
;„i!!tiirrii Engdand (about 2 in. in and around Tmihri<{ge Wells'), 
hut lifter this many places in the same districts experienced 
;i |he|(.nged drought lasting until about the third week m 
.fane. Between the 21st and 2(hh the weather was not onlv 
dry l)ut seasonably warm, the tJiormometer rising slightly above 
in several parts of the country. At the clo.se of' t]le^nonth 
:u‘-'iii)le of sharp night frosts caused some injury to the crops 
ih \[ ft'w scattered places. 

idu' the spring as a whole tlie mean temperature was sliitlitly 
h-'Inw the average. Rainfall also showed a faiily general 
(ii'lu'ieucy, hut owdng to the lieavy downpours just inciitioned, 
\]v' rntal amount in the south-east of England was a litlle iii 
rx<’r'>.s of the normal. Bright sunshine was inon* abundant 
ihaii usual excepting in the sontli-wcBrnrii district, where the 
iiinMinit agreed very closely with the aveiuge, and in the 
I'hannol Islands, where there was a I'ather large ileiieit, 

Thk Sum.mer of 1915, 

A few sul)stantial spells of fine dry weather failed to titooe 
(■‘'hilb'iely for climatic variations of an entirely opposite 
>•:! tracter. and the summer of J fil.a must therefore l)e pro- 
Ii;"nired as upon tlic whole cool and very changt-abie. One of 
sue most striking features in connection with the siuison was 
tljv ini usual prevalence of thundery weatlier, the storms lu-ing 
p-'-nijianied in rnauiy instances ])y torrential falls of rain or 
hui. At a Duml)er of places in' England the days affected 
iiii'aiiited to iit least double (lie average, and in some few 
tsuch for example as Cambridge and Worksop'), 
luiiiiicrstoi-ms were more numerous than in any summer of 
ft'' pi'cvioiis thirty-five years, 

^ rite season opened with a prolongation of the dry weather 
find set in at about the close of the third week in May. 
loauy parts of soul hern England this lasted for over a month, 

^ Ih-iatol, rep(3rting a drought of 33 d:iys, Dover 37 days, 
‘'j' i.ltiiain as many as 39 days. As a rule the ThermonuUer 
liolow rather than above its average level, hut from June 4 
short sitell of warmth set in, reaching ns climax on 
‘i )Out June 8, when shade temperatures of 85" and upwards 

[C'XitimtL'tj DJI jiaL'c J7 ki, 



Rainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunshine experienced over 
England and Wales daydng the whole of 1915, with Average 
and Extreme Values for Previous Years. 
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>iOTE.— 'rise aliove Table is compiled [roiii iaformatioD given in the Weekly Weather 
Report ol the iJIeteorologica.l Office. 

iFor the Channel Tfilands the “Averages” and ‘'Eitremes” of Rainfall and Mean 
Temperature are for the thirty-four years. 1881-1814. 
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The Rainfall of 1915 and of the previous Years, with the 
Avcragf^ Aymual Fall for a long period, as observed at thirty- 
eight stations situated in various parts of the United Kingdom. 
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' 32-0 

3o'4 

34'n 
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. 3 : 5-4 

:8.3-9 

32-6 

25‘7 

; 33'0 

Kilkenny . . ] 

;i2-s 

„ 1 

: 32' 1 

33' 1 

iiiib 

30.3 ;i7-4 

:1(.|-1 

: :!;!-5 

i :82-4 

28-7 

25-0 

: 33-0 

Meiui for tlie whole 1 
irdand. . | 

38-8 

- 1 

3«-8 

' 4r9 

il'O 

.36-5 41-0 

:i5-:i 

; 39-2 

39 -T 

; 36-7 

' 34-6 

!! 39-3 


■ Tise Average Pall i 3 in nearly nil case;) deduced from obaervationa extending over tba 
years 1870-1010. 

I he Mean Painfall for each country is based upon obaervations made at a large number 
'* ’u addition to those given above. 

rhe figures for the years prior to 1906 are for Bracmar. 
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[Cdtui'iued 'r(i!ii luiiro i“ri] 

were recor(le<l in many districts. At Cromer and Norwich tli-- 
thermometer on the 8th touched 90'', and over the comiti-y 
^^enerally the day proved the hottest of the whole summer. In 
the latter part of the month the weather turned much cooler, 
and early on the 20th a ground frost of unusual severity fin- 
such an advanced period in the season caused a consideraljh 
amount of damage to crops and vegetables. On the surface of 
the grass the thermometer on this occasion fell to 24" ai 
Llangaminarch Wells, to 25° at Greenwich, and to 26" m 
Birmingham and Tunbridge Wells. Later on the protracipci 
thundery period to which allusion has already been nia<lt- 
fairly set in, some local storms on June JO being attended tjy 
as much as 2'8 in, of rain at Buxton, and by nearly 3‘0 in. iu 
Wellingborough, where tlie bulk of the fall occurred in tin- 
space of an hour. 

Jrdy opened with summer warmth, the tiierraonieter on tlic 
3rd or 4th rising to 80" and upwards in several parts of oin- 
eastern, midland and southern counties, and reaching 87" ai 
Greenwich. The weather afterwards broke up entirely, and 
for the remainder of the month thunderstorms or heavy rains, 
or both combined, occni'red almost daily in sotne parts of tin- 
country, The most noteworthy storms were reported : (1 i Oii 
July 4, the accom])anying rainfall amounting to between :ni 
ineb and a half and two inches in many places, and to nmrv 
than twur inches and a half at Skegness, In the west and 
south-west of Kngiand, and more especially in Sotiiersetshirn, 
a severe and destructive hailsform was experienced, some of 
the stones which fell around Winscombe and Axl)ridge being 
as large ;ts hen's eggs. (2) On July 6 and 7 in the sonth.-eosi 
of England, when over an inch of rain fell at Kew, and nearly 
an inch and a half at isieworth. (3) Between July 23 and 
thunderstorms occurred daily over a large portion of [lie 
country and were attended in places by further heavy falls of 
rain. At Middlesl)rough nearly 2 in. fell on the 23rd in the 
space of an hour and a quarter. On July 16 a heavy fall "f 
rain,. unaccompanied as a rule by any electrical disturbance, 
occurred over nearly the whole of England, the amount 
exceeding 2 in. in many localities and exceeding 3 in. at 
Huge Icy and Barrow-on -Soar, 

Similar weather prevailed throughout the earlier half of 
August, and between the 12th and 17th thunderstorms agiun 
occurred daily in many localities, including the MetroptJi^. 
Among the heaviest falls of rain were On the 2nd over 2 in. 
at Bishop’s Castle and Llangynhafal, in Denbiglishire ; on the 
5th nearly 2 in. at Malvern, and nearly 24 in. at Chelteiihan] : 
on the 12th nearly 3 in. at Scaleby, of which about 2\ in. fell 
in an hour and a half ; and on the 17th when about an inch 
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u half fell at Warlingham (in tho s|>ace of forty niimitos), 
(iraysliotl, and at Saiidown, in the Isle of Wiglit. ' The latter 
of August was mostly dry hut cool During the entire 
„su>iUi there was in fact no place in the United Kingdom in 
wliich the shade temperature rose as Idgh as 8(1". 

For the summe]’ as a whole the mean tempei'atnre was 
everywhere below the average. Owing to the partial character 
nf many of the heaviest thunder 8ho\ver8, the total rainfall of 
[lt(' season varied greatly in different districts. In the sonth- 
,.ast of ihiglaiul and also in the north-westeiai counties there 
\va< a small deficiency, hut in other parts the amount was in 
rxct'ss ot the average, the departure being greatest in the 
eastern and midland counties. The aggregate duration of 
i.iudit sunshine agreed fairly with tlie normal, excepting in the 
Sdiidiern districts and the Channel Islands, where there was a 
nulier pronounced deficit. 

The Autumn of Ifil.T 

A general prevalence of lair dry weather in ilie autumn 
I'lniished a good start for the agricultural season of Ifilfi. As 
ivgu'ds temperature the earlier half of the autumn was ratlier 
cimngeable, the tendejic}" being all in favour of cool weatlier. 
At'ivr the third week in October this tendency became very 
iM.ii-ketl and over a largo portion of the country the succeeding 
nil -nth proved one of the coldest Novembers on record. 

September opened with a cool dry air, several localities 
re])nj-ting ati entire absence of rain lasting over a fortiiiglit, and 
in :i few Isolated places for more than tliree weeks. Towards 
r'.ic middle, of the month the conditinns became warmer and 
settled. Between the IlUh and IStli tlie thermometer rose 
aiinvr jo'' in all districts and reached 8U" at Kaunds, Tottenham, 
ioib Woking, the week ended Soptemlie!- 1 8 being warmer than 
i‘!iy week in the previous July. On the tidtli a heavy fall of 
ntiii iiccurred over southern Kngiand, lietween an inch and a 
half iieing measured in several places and more than two inches 
‘Old a half at Totland Bay, in the Isle of Wight, where the day 
Was die wettest for at least twenty-eight years past. On tlie 
uv'i following days an unprecedentedly heavy rainstorm in the 
1‘orilneast of Scotland caused much damage, not only to the 
ci'Ojis hut to the roads, railways and bridges, the resulting 
serious interruption to all means of veliicular traffic. On 
too 28th another heavy fall occurred in the east and south-east 
'd Inglaiid, nearly 2 in. at Newtek in Sussex, and nearly 2^ in, 
Margate. Sharp ground frosts were reported in manv }>]aces 
‘'ofween the 28th and 30th. 

^ October was mostly very dry excepting in the south-western 
‘*l^lrict, and in the middle portion of the month there were 
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again many places in which no rain fell for more than a ff.rt. 
night, the drought lasting at Wokingham and at Wesinu 
Turville, Bucks, for as many as 20 days. Between the lit], 
and 14tli the. weather was agreealtly warm, shade temperature 
of 65“ or a trifle above, being registered very commonly in dj. 
inlatid districts. Towards the close of the month some heavv 
rains were reported in the west and south ; on the Sdrd or 
between 2 and 2^ in. were measured in several parts of Dots..- 
ajid Suiith Devon, and on the 28th and 2ihh (he total fall tr 
San{lgat(‘ in two rlays amounted to nearly in. ; while on ilii- 
dist many places in southern England reported (oer an iurl) 
and a halt, and Grayshott and Basingsteke about 2 in. 

November was distinguished by an almost continnons riui 
of cidd weather, the lowest temperatures being observed in srniii 
places on the 17th or I8th, but more commonly h(dween th. 
27th and 2tlth. On the latter occasions the sheltered tlu-r- 
rnonieter fell below 20“ in many districts and below 15 ai 
several places in the west and north. At GuernylVd, in Brecuii. 
it sank to Id", and at Morecambe and Wellington, in Slire}- 
shire, to 12". Few heavy falls of rain were r('po?‘ted, bur mi 
the 12th more than 2 in. was experienced at Chatswortli airl 
Bethesda, Biithin, and Newcastle-nn-Tyne. 2;| in. at Be.ti-\- 
Gwryd, ami over d in. at Little Afassingliain, in Norfolk. Snow 
fell in several districts on the 15th, bnt in many parts of da 
country there was no measurable ])recipitai:i()n of any kin<l 
between the 16th and 28th of the month. 

Owing in a very large measure to the cold weather '■{ 
November, the mean Temperature of the autumn was every- 
where below the normal. In the south of ihiglaml lir- 
aggregate rainfall was not greatly below the average, hm in 
all the more northern districts the delieiency was laiv'. 
sufficiently so in places to cause a serious slnnaage in th< 
water supply. Over the north eastern counties generally il;t 
autumn rains amounted to little more than two-thirds of tlu 
average, and in the north-western counties to only one-lialr 
At Lancaster there were in the course of the three autmiu. 
months only 25 days with rain, the total of d'8 in. being aw 
than do per cent, of the average. Over all the more westmi: 
parts of the country the duration of sunshine was lai-goly it 
excess, bnt in the midland and eastern ooimties the arnouii! 
agreed very closely with the normal. 


12 Patten Raad. 

Wandsworth Common. 


Fredk. J. Brodie. 
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XorKS, COMMLIXICATIONS, AXD RKVIFAVS. 

The Midland Agricultural and Dairy College Exhibit at 
:h.nting'ham.— Owing iu ilie abiuidonineut of the Section iioaliiig 
v,i;ii Agriciiltwrnl Eaucatioii the iigiial exhibition in this 
u not seen ut^ the Xottingharo Show. Special porinissi(m, 
i:..'. A ever, was given to the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
(oli-’cc to send an exhibit and this concession was nnich 
in'I'i-cciared by the College authorities. 

Idndi branch of work undertaken by I he College was re])re- 
'(•iiit'd in the exhibit, and as far a possible prominence was 
-i .A ii to those points upon which the College assists the farmer 
in 'iillii'ulties that arise in practice. 

Tin' Agricultural Department had an extensive collection of 
:!m' i<<'faroes grown oti the College Farm. Ahont sevent v-five 
'ioo-iviu varieties are growji each year and a caiadul record’ kept 
<■1 ilit' weiglit of crop, number of diseased Uihers, A'C. The 
iv<nl!^ of these and other held trials are afterwards i)ul)lished 
;Oi'i cireidated amongst tlie fanners in tin* counties. 

Anmliur matter of importance to tlie farmer in the Midlands 
i- iii-‘ rninomical rearing of caUa^s and the early substitution of 
(ither t(}od for milk. In tliis connection a feeding trial 
!!i progress at the time of the Show and details of the 
ieeiis, nietliods of pre})aration, ttc., were illusi rated hy 
siwiams and samples of the foods themselves, ddie actual 
:a:!"iis fed were made into gruel and consisted of 

Dot 1. ld> galls. Se{>arated Alilk. 

I lb. Crushed Oats. 

I^ot ‘A 1 Ih. Linseed Cake Aleal. 

1 } 11). Wheat Germ Aleal, 

I Ih. Dried Yeast. 

I ox. Halt. 

Lot 8. 1 lb. Linseed Cake Aleal. 

1,} 11). Iteaii Meal. 

\ ox. Salt. 

1 lie exhilm of Shell Baskets made from AVillow afforded nn 
"V.iMjplo (tf the College’s activity in endeavonriiig to secure an 
f<)r locally grown wdllows and in bringing to the notice 
the Mai- Depaitmentof the Government the fact that willow 
■' ifijici'ia] for the making of shell baskets has qualities which 
it equal to cane. 

I be Poultry Department exhibited a nuinhei- of alternative 
‘■‘iu.n.'< which had been arranged to ensure economical, and at 
^aiiie time ellicieut feeding. 
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The Dairy Department which occupied the space at the en.j 
of the she<l had prepared an exhibit of the various kinds nf 
cheese made in the College dairies and for comparative pnr])i->t^s 
each lot of cheese had been made from ten gallons of milk. 
The weight of chees(‘ obtained in each case (except the soft amj 
the blue veined cheese) sliowed that fairly consideralije 
differences are to l:)e expected. 

The Live Stock Officei- for the Province and the Agricultuml 
Organisers of the contributing counties were present at tlie 
Stand, and literature dealing with their work was laid out on 
tlie table along with the College pnblicationR. 

The Architects for the new College buildings at Sutioj; 
ytonnington had prepared a drawing showing the scheme wh^■!l 
complete, and also detailed plans of what is in course of 
erection. 

The necessity of utilising all available feeding stnlfs wa> 
brought forward by exhibiting some of the less commonly ustd 
foods, e.g., palnnmt cake, cocoaiint cake, hempseed cake, wlu-at 
germ meal, dried yeast, &c. All these feeding stuffs iiave hso n 
the subject of feeding trials at the College, and the in formal ion 
regarding them was given to enquirers. 

l\Uxtures of various artificial manures were also shown so to 
to illustrate the desirability or otherwise of so doing. 

The Chemical Department dealt chiefly with those maitt-rr; 
which require the assistance of the analyst. Samples of coJii- 
pouiul manures were shown to point out the necessity of tlif 
buyer having an idea of the money value of what lie purchases. 
At the present time when manures are at such Ingh prices the 
seller frequently asks — and obtains — a price that is out of pot- 
portion to the fertilising value of the material sold. Tlie manure, 
however, agrees with the guarantee and the purchaser has ii" 
redress. Examples of cases that have actually come to the iiDiici- 
of the College were given in a leallet and the materials tlnui!- 
selves exhibited. 

A special exhibit of wheat offals shewing the percentages uf 
tionr, husk, tkc., wars arranged and samples of adulterated otbtk 
were shown. In the Bacteriological section the followiii;.' 
matters were illustrated by diagrams, charts, or actual sprri- 
mciis : — The use of starter in cheesemaking ; good ami I’ShI 
starter ; ropy milk; fermentation test for milk; rate of inerrast* 
of organisms in cooled and nncooled milk. Apparatus tbr 
testing milk for tubercle bacilli was also shown. 

In the Botanical section the chief object of the exhihii 
was to show the co-ordination of the work of the CouiUJ 
Organisers and the College through the Special Botauiciu 
Adviser. For this reason the exhibit was of imponim: 
practical value — the demonstrations representing problems t " 
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,v!iirii the farmers of the counties had drawn the attention 
,, ,})e organisers. 

1. AqvicKltaral Seeds, Forty examples of seeds of clovers, 
and cereals which bad been forwarded to the College 
'.)!• analysis during 11114-1.5 were shown in hulk, in process of 
reniHiiation, and with separated impurities. The percentage 
,f cyeriniriation was giyen in each case, and, where possible, 
[iif |)i‘ice. Under these condilions there was no diflicuKy in 
ivcognising those samples which were of highest yalue. The 
fiiiistitnents of two seed mixtures were shown representing — 

(a) A case where the proportions were faulty, the cheap 
grass seeds, such as ryegrass, being present, in great 
excess over the more expensive clover seeds. 

{hi A case where the constituents were of poor quality. In 
the latter example the germination capacity of the 
white and red clover seeds were IIS per cent, and 
41 ])er cent, respectively. 

Aliiaii weed seed impurities mounted on cards accom- 
j.iiiii il this section. 

:1. Preparatious used as seM-dressings. 4'he hannfnl effects 
uii i;('i-miiiatioii of certain preparations used by farmers w’ere 
siii.wn by comparison of treated witli untreated seed when 
lU'own in. and out of. soil. In some cases a slight excess over 
the quamity recommended for use is sutlicient to cause death 
cf the em))ryo. A case was taken iti which .50 per cent, of seed 
had been killed i)y a seed dressing. 

Fungus Diseases. Plants attacked l)y — 

(//) Fiingns causing blitidness in barley, 

(/>) ,, „ smut (loose and cover) in cereals, 

(f‘) ,, ,, scab in potatoes, 

((7) „ ,, cloyer sickness, 

wt-rc exhibited and the loss duo to the harmful pi’actice of 
ooving diseased seed demonstrated, Tire best methods of 
‘Sierilisatioii ” of seeds were shown and p:irticiilars given 
cnuccniiiig the canwing out of these j)roce8ses. 

Ten varieties of maize and other plants suitable as green 
b’laot' and twelve varieties of winter beans, in tlie growing 
were also shown. GoODWfN. 

Spring Frosts and the Fruit Crop. — For some reason or other 
hen- are always a number of sharp frosts in the si)ring. The 
last foi'Tiiiglit in .\pril is almost always a perilous time for fruit 
i^riiwers, whilst, again, there is a period of danger about the 
iihddle of May. Whatever kind of weather may have preceded 
(h.-si- occasions thero is tlien, in must years, a cooling of the 
atiiKisphere involving night frosts of more or less severity. 
I'lit- amount of harm which results to the fruit trees depends 
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npon the staic* of growth. Right up to the day of the ai :.;, 
opening of the blossom the floral envelope so protects 
immature organs that even a sharpish frost will not do ni!i,;, 
harm. Wlmn once the flowers have opened and the drlir,.-,. 
staineiis and pistil are fully exposed, a tVee/.ing teinpeninir.. 
will shrivel them up and all hope f)f fruit is gone. If the fi!:;- 
has really set there follows a period when the grower may l'.■, 
Ciisy in his mind. The withered corolla Imddles round li,-. 
fertilised ovaries and gives a fine protection against the sharp a::-, 

U is rather curious that British growers have given cdii,. 
paratively little attention to the question of thi'se spring fi'i-,-, 
Five seasons out of six these visitations occur, yet m;.-' 
garileiiei'S view the matter with a kind of fatalism : tin- \ 
bad from a l)UHiness standpoint. Some interestieg facts kix- 
been collected by the Meteorological Olliee relating to spin- 
frosts. It has been shown that the worst frt>sts of tlie spri:;. 
are associated with a special tj'pe of weather. The paialcira: 
conditions when a few nipping liours arc prohahle, may 1> 
classified thus : — 

(1) The wind is in a northerly quarter, and, will) a faliii, 

barometer there are showers of hail or snow, i; 
weather of this type tlie sky is almost always clear s' 
night and the temperature falls rapidly, 

(2) After a spell of mild rainy weather with a soutli- v.-- 

wind the glass falls lower and the wind veto's to I’n 
north or north-west. Again the sky clears ah";; 
sunset and the thermometer goes down with a run. 

(d) The wind is in the east or north-east and the sky 
clear. Often enough the days are very warm in ih> 
type of weather hut the temperature dro|)S rai iT}’ 
at night. 

Of coni’se where tiuhv a few trees are concerned, and iF’'- 
are small tines, it is a simple matter to protect tlie speciiii;'n 
with canvas or matting. Any material which will proven; !■■>> 
of heat, and at the same time keep away the freezing air. wi . 
save the trees frt)m damage. Various scht'ines have 
followed in California, and some of these have proved twtreteeb 
useful in shielding the orchards from the severe fiaists wiiiri. 
visit even this favoured part of the world. Actmiinon ])r:!cdr' 
is to saturate the ground under and around the U'oes vn:: 
moisture. This has the following outcome. The v^wivv ;■ 
likely to cause a mist over the hunl and tins acts as a scivi-i 
preventing the rapid loss of heat from tlie ground. Tlie s'oi-. 
ing of the ground is not suitable in the case of low gnivo!!. 
plants which are showing a lot of new foliage. In such c:o^' 
the specimens draw up too much moisture and. as a consequtaso. 
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suiicr more from frost ; all vegetable tissue is more readily 
by a freezing temperature Avhen the cells are charged 
widi moisture. 

Another scheme, which has often saved the orchards of 
[-.oifi.ruia, is that of lighting smoky fires under the trees, 
ilraj's of garden refuse, or anything that will burn slowly aiul 
■.viriiMiit muoli flame, are formed at intervals throughout the 
ration. When these are lighted the denso clouds whieli 
not only prevent a rapid radiation of heat from the ground 
l.iit also act as a protection to the buds themselves. Yet 
aonther i)lan which is carried out in tlie case of valuabl'e crops 
is that of Biandiiig roughly made praffin lamps on the ground 
iitider the trees. In many Californian establishments thousands 
liinijts are kept in readiness for placing out at any time. To 
iii>' British grower the plans seem troublesome, l)ut as will be 
>i;.oviu there is far less difficulty than might he imagined. In 
miy case loss is saved at a later stage. The efiect of the lamps 
is to raise the temperature during those few biting iiours 
i i-iwron midnight and dawn. 

Ii is only within comparatively receiit times that this 
■|iicsii(m of orchard heating has received attention in this 
.■H'!ii!r\. Some very interesting experimoiits with a new 
‘■ivirnd heater have been carried out by Mi\ Philip Mann, 
ll^iacultiinil Instructor for Buckinghamshire. Five acres of 
phiiu trees were selected for the purpose of tlie test. On Alay 
■B iliere was a very severe frost and a great deal of harm was 
d-Uf t<> trees in the locality. During this night and two 
r- e.reeding nights the heaters were tilled with coal and lighted 
sonn as iho temperature fell to 32^ F. In the area wliere 
r!,. smves were employed the temperature did not fall below 
dv i'. The temperature in the district which did not come 
'liidi-r the influence of the stoves fell to 20" F., whilst U ' F. of 
Ir-'-i wvre registered in the village. Thus, it was evident that 
heaters prevented a fall of 10" F. The loss of cr(»p in the 
•■nafyicd area was only about 5 per cent, whilst in the other 
"I'lncts tills ranged from tiO to 90 per cent. The owner 
|.'iaii. ivd almost a record cro]), the trees being so heavily laden 
t!ie branches had to be supported. As for the cost' of the 
■'■•"itiiig during the three nights when the stoves were used, 
tons of coal were burned. The value of the coal at the 
was 4/., but by its use a crop worth 300/. was saved. To 
•i'‘S jMii^t be added tho cost of the stoves. The price of these 
Od. each, a total of 17/. 10s, for the 2ti0 which were 
■'"'"It 'll for the five acres. But the heaters would last with 
■^W'nialde care for ten to fifteen years, so tliat the annual 
should only be reckoned at about a tenth of the original 
The labour required for lighting and putting out the 
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heaters is not a serious matter, and the cost of using the hi-aivrs 
for the three iiigiils in question is given follows : — 


£ 3 . d, 

Heatera (-r’uth purchaBe prit;e) , . . . 1 15 0 

Futl too 

Setting 0 6 0 

Lighting and attending 0 5 0 


6 6 0 


The most important point in connection with the use 
orchard lieaters is to have all in readiness (luring the (linig,- 
periods. Each stove ahoutd be provided with a lighter, wn-d 
and coal, so that it can be brought into use in a short tiiut-, 
To show that this part of the wmrk is easy it may be meini.iiivi 
that a lad readily tilled forty heaters in a hour. This wa; 
sufficient for the protection of an acre of fruit trees. Tlu- 
heaters may be used with a trifling adjustment for low growing 
crops such as strawherries and potatoes. Electrical alarm tlier- 
morneters are invaluable for use with the heaters in that 
can be adjusted so that a warning hell rings in the owin^-rV 
house when the temperature sinks to a dangerous level. 

In the planting time the fruit growers may minijnise tl:( 
danger by realising the regions on his ground wdiere the tirm- 
perature is likely to fall the lowest in times of sudden 
A great deal of trouble may be averted by [mtting only the bte 
flowering and hardy varieties in such positions. It is nci 
perhaps generally realised that it is the so-called sheltei'ed sjuit: 
which arc often the least safe of all. This is not only owing 
to the fact that in mild seasons the trees may liave been luniiriii 
to a very forward slate. There is another and a far indre 
important reason. Hollows and depressions of all kinds. ik' 
matter what their aspect may be, are far more likely to U 
visited by frost than the higher lands. This is largely due ('■ 
the fact that the cool air gravitates to tlie bottoms, whilst ik 
warmer currents tend to move upw'ards to the higher levek 
Tints on the uplands there may be no frost at all, whilst in tk 
hollow many degrees may be registered. As well, too, or ilif 
hillsides there is always a much greater air movement : dr^ 
prevents the settling of those pools of chilled air wdiich are ik 
cause of so much trouble to the fruit growler. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

Three Books on Soils. I. Soils and Manures.— E. J. 

D.Sc., Director of the Rothanisted Experimental Stati'-n-^’ 
(Cambridge Farm Institute Series.) This book tells in a siiupk 
straightforward and eminently practical manner, the story 
the growth of crops in the soil, and the methods of increasin.: 
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jtrodnction. The aiitlior cloeB not iiggume tlmt his readers 
will have more than the most elementary knowledge of eliemis- 
irv. The i)ook should be useful to every one who is interested 
in the soil, and Bpeoially to farmers and to students who wish 
r,, learn tiboiit soil science from the practical side. 

Most writers on this subject are inclinetl to contine their 
;iih‘ntion to the chemical examination of the soil and its improve- 
iiiciiT hy manuring. Dr. Kussell takes a much wider view of 
.Ml science, and begins by pointing out with admirable cleai- 
iifss that the productiveness of the soil depends on a nninber of 
hiciors, eiicli as its power of supplying pJant-food, water, air, 
warmth and root space, and its freedom from poisons and ])e.sts ■ 
M wijich factors only one, namely, plant-food, can be improved* 
hy (he use of manures. 

The l)elief that all soil troubles can be put right by manuring 
is surprisingly widespread. It is a pitfall which entraps the 
experimenter perhaps more frerpiently than the practical fartner. 
who knows by bitter experience that the use of manures in 
ct'ieain cases is only throwing good money after had,’’ 

Dr. Kussell proceeds to deal systernaticallv with all the 
bicter.s of productiveness mentioned above. He describes how 
ihesirucinro of the soil is examined and how its comprehension 
iniilorlies the general principles of drainage and tillage. He 
'lisrns.ses the relation of climate and of soil types to prodnetive- 
and finally he describes the composition and uses of all 
l<niils(,f fertilizers. Jlis wide experience in talking and writing 
m tanners and gardeners who possess little knowledge of 
cij.-mhtrv, has enabled him to treat his sviliject in simiile 
iatipuage, using very few hard words, hut witlnmt in an way 
H:icriticing accuracy, or omitting points of interest ami import 
“Soils and Manures” is worth reading by every farmer 
■vho wants to get the most out of his land in these abnormal 
ntiics. 


H Soils, their Properties and Management. — T. Lyttleton 
i;.vnu. hlmer 0. Fippin, and Harry 0. Buckinan, Professors of Soil 
TJidversity, U.S.:V,— (Macmillan’s Rural 
'•xittook .Senes). The book by the American writers is of 
eiiiirely dijferont character, intended rather for the expert 
smmr student well grounded in the sciences hearing on agri- 
or short course studout. Like Dr 
however, the authors take a wide view of rhe requiro- 

ivi '* do not give to manure the undue prominence 

'HiK'h tiiey held a decade ago. 

til general considerations such as 

■■ lac ore of productiveness, an outline of the composition of 
siirr.rilq’ relation between the soil and the plant. In 

ocling chapters the following subjects are treated ; the 
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origin ami eiassitication of soils ; the separation of soil partieii-s ; 
the physical properties of soils ; the organic ami colloidal nui’is*!' 
of ihe soil ; soil stniotnre ; the water sipiply of the plant ; k..;; 
temperatures; available plant nutrients in soils; retentioo ui 
plant niUrients hj' the soil ; causes of sterility; absorption i/' 
nutrient salts from the soil by the plant ; ilm living organisiu. 
of the soil hikI their relation to productiveness ; the cireulad.,!; 
of nitrogen in air, soil, plants and animals ; the aeration of 
soil; maunres and manuring; drainage, tillage, irrigation an.; 
dry fanning, and soil surveys. 

The above outline of the contents of the; book will givesi.ui 
idea of the comprohensivenesB of its treatment of all ]dniS‘ s i.' 
soil science, but in spite of its 740 pages, Some iinporuu/ 
points are dismissed with scant discusBiou. This is notably s. 
in the ca.se of the bacteria of the soil, d'he authors devt)te ini.r- 
than half their space to the various physical aspects of fernliry, 
which is natural in an American book, since this side of rh.. 
subject has attracted much more attention in that country ■h:a; 
elsewliere. For this reason their hook is an excellent sunjih- 
ment to the standard British textbooks on the soil in wliirli s.'i. 
physics is apt to get rather scant treatment. 

The book deals of course with the soils of America and rli*' 
problems arising in their cultivation, but soils are soils idi di- 
world over, and the ti'oubles of the cultivator are more or 
the same in all lands. The authors have been at great pai):-' r 
give references to the more importanl papers and publicaiinis 
on all branches of the subject which should be of great servic.'- 
to the serious student. The book is illustrated by maps ;u:' 
diagi’ams. 

Taken as a whole ‘‘Soils, tlmir Properties and Mauageni-'ni 
is a valuable addition to the literar.ure of the soil, which can i^'- 
read vvith great interest and profit by everyone inierested in 
wbo possesses a fair general knowledge of elementary scii'nc-. 

III. The Spirit of the Soil — G. D. Knox. — (CoJistable . 

Kver since Ilellricgel and Wilfarth in 18S(! discovered dr. 
microbes which grow on the roots of leguminous plants, sir;;; 
as clover, beaus, peas, &c,, and enable them to obtain liai' 
nitrogen from the air, repeated attempts have been mad*' ■ 
increase the productiveness of the soil by inoculating tiv ' 
or the seed with cultures of these microbes. In the niiieti^-A 
German tirni put on the market a culture growm on mu rim 
gebttine. Then came an American preparation in whim ■ 
liquid culture was dried on shreds of cotton wool. 
recently still Pi’ofessor Bottomle.y's Nit.robacterine was 
advertised. Now" Professor Bottomley is putting on the nm.i'P’ 
Ijis Bacterised Peat. 

All these and much more are described in a clear a?; 
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iimnner hy ^h. Knox in the “ Spirit of tht‘ Soil ’’ 
vvi;i.-li gives tables, diagrams, and illnstrations of the reBults 
v. tiirh liave been oldained. There is no doubt that inoculation 
v i'j! Imoterial ciiitures enables degiuninona plants to grow 
\i.-.n.nsly in sterile soils without nitrogonoug manures'' So 
f;u- i:iey are, as the author gays, a gcientillc success. Rut in 
noliuMry cultivated goils there are almost always so many of 
t!;e microbes which giw on the roots of leguminous iilaiits 
iha! tile adilition of the comparatively small number contained 
ill miy kiml of culture can make no apprecia!)Ie dilferom‘e 
tins reason soil inoculation has never made any widespread 
j.r.tciical sticcesg. Occasi(maliy it may liapjien that a enitivated 
sni] IS devoid of the right kind of microbes for a crop which it 
}];\> tu'ver grown before, for instance lucei-ne, in whicli case 
iiiMeiilaiion of the soil or the seed wnnid almost certainlv 
mnavee the growtli of (he crop; bur these cases are IVw and 
laf h.-ween, and a little sail from an established lucerne tield 
1 . quite as hkely to ho successful as a culture. 


I.u-'t-nsed leat is a new departure. It consists of peat 
vlncI; has bi-en iirst formeiired. then steriliscti anti suhse 
.liwiuly inoculated with cultures of two microlies. the microlie 
wturli ]> touml on the roots of leguminous plants, and another 
ineaube called azotobactev. which can be found in most culti- 
varro soils. After inoculation willi thes- mierolies the peat is 
k.pt wiirm ;iinl moist go that tho iniciolies niav prow The 
ia',»oi<-t ooi.taios coiishlerahle aitiounts of soluble nitroaen- 
a.-eeiaiMp to tlie autlior, fiaim 50 to 80 liinos as niiioh as is 
cq.ameil iii hirmyaia] mamire— and an entirelv new kind of 
f il-iance called an anximoiio, wliicli tlie antlior coiiinares with 
tiw- inysterions bodies, tlie vitamines. which are said to exist 
lu iiir st^ed C(i:u8 of rice and other grains. 

_ I ii" tuice of Bacterised Peat, wldcli is also called Humogen, 
to he alKuir 10/, per ton. It appears to c<.ntain about 
'r' or suluhle nitrogen, which, at Ihe. per unit, works 
if. P'.v. per inn, so that it is not a cheap source of 
iml^ss tite other coiistitmmts ai'e of cotisiderahle 
, ‘ i lie au.ximone is supposed to stimulate plant growth • 
author semns to ignore the fact that increased growth^ 
no'-v auximone, re<.juires more water, 

iu potash, sunshine, in fact more of every- 

H all these conditions which limit the growth of oiir 
could be improved there is nothing to show that wm 
md get the same increased growth without auximone. 

convincing. In the pot expert- 
^ vm-ious composts are used, but all contain about 10 per 
the peat. 8uch a proportion of almost any porous 
natenal would ])e likely to produce remarkable results, 
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Few expt'riijieiits have been carried out on the field scale, aiul 
tlif resultB art^ not very satisfactory. The quantity of peat 
reconimended for outdoor crops is 10 cwt. per acre, whicli 
would cost about f)L By the time the necessary phosphate an.t 
jxnasli to provide fur the expected increase is added, this wili 
l>e a very expensive manuring. qi ^ WOOD. 

Electricity for the Farm— Frederick Irvine Anderson.- ■ 
(The Macmillan Co.). At the present time one gladly vvelconu'^ 
a book that projnises help to the farmer, who is so sadly 
baiidloa})]KHl ifv shortage of labour. According to the prefaef* 
this hook is designed primarily to gis'e the farmer a practical 
working knttwledge of electricity for nse as light, heat, ainl 
}M)Wcr on the farm.” 

The earlier chapters deal with the measurement of tin- 
water })Ower in small streams, such as may be found on uiaiiv 
farms. I'he methods of measuring the flow of water are well 
doserihed, and are such as any intelligent man could carry om. 
The iiu-aHuremenL of the lu'ad of water ” available is, imw- 
over, tjuiti^ inadequately treated. The author’s statement that 
“ the head is the distance in feet the water may be able to fall 
from the source of supply to the water-wheel itself” is bntli 
inaccurate and confusing. No further indication is given as U' 
the ])oints between vvliich the actual measurement is to ht:' 
iiuule. Nothing is said as to the gradient of the flume or 
conduit, or its size for the water available, or as to the possihltr 
variatiotis of level of head and tail water at difi'erent seasons 
of the year due to floods and droughts. 

The chapters dealing with dynamos, motors, transiniesieii 
lines, atui house-wiring are anything but satisfactory, con- 
sidering Chat they are meant to instruct a man entirely 
unac(|uaintc(l with the subjecL It is essentially ihe glib uiik 
of tlie salesman, who advoca'esthe advantages of electrii* irons, 
toasters, vacuum-cleaners, ovens, and a hundred other devices 
that aiH' not wliat tlie farmer wants ; and not the clear, simple 
exjilamuion by the expert to the novice. Practically nothing i' 
said aluiut the use of motors for driving farm-plant, nor aiv 
aiiy figuiv.s given for tlie power required for chaff-cutievN 
puli)ei'.s, and grinders, &c., which are surely the first things :t 
farmer in this country would consider after, possibly, ilr- 
lighting of hi.s stables, co-vlioiise, and barn. 

The electrical terms ar'; often inaccurately used, or used ii- 
such u collotjuial way as to be most misleading to the beginner, 
riius we t‘eud that “ 18*3 ampere hours is approximately ly 
amperes per hoar for 4 hours.” 

As to the total capital cost of putting in a comph'te water- 
power plant, with wiring and motors, &c., for the pewri* 
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.(vailabie, nothing is said. Prices (American) are given for a 
few’ parts as bought new or second-hand. No attempt is inaiie 
10 compare the cost of using a hydro-electric plant, such as 
advocated, with the ordinary oil engine. Such costs as are 
nientioned are costs of oil only, all maintenance, depreciation, 
and capital charges being ignored. 

The illustrations of the water-measuring weirs, of a dam, 
and some others are good, but the rest are mostly taken from 
trade catalogues and are of little value. 

The author advocates direct current as the most suitable in 
all ways for the farm. This is, we think, open to question. 
Tlie most successful example of the use of electricity for farm 
woi’k with which we are acquainted is, or was, in the Duchy of 
laixeinbourg, where many of tlie farming villages had a small 
Ideal supply. In nearly every case a 3-phase system was in use. 
Tlie fai-ins there are collected into villages, and one of the 
villagers had often put in a turbine and generator to supply 
liimself and his neighbours. The houses and farm buildings 
were lighted, and a motor was often used for chaff-cutting and 
driving a small threshing machine fixed in the barn. Tlie 
village carpenter worked his machines by a motor, and some- 
tunes a villager would have a motor and saw, or a motor and 
grinding-mill mounted on a truck that was drawn round to the 
different farms to do its work, the power being olitained by 
tapping the overhead distributing mains. Tlie Re}Kirator, 
churns, and pumps at the Co-operative Creamery would also be 
driven from the supply. The chief advantage of the il-pliase 
compared to direct current is the absence of commutators on 
the machines, and the ease with wfjich the voltage can be 
altered for transmission or distribution. 

The author is an American writing for the American fanner, 
but is the latter really as “cute '* as the author believes, when 
ho suggests that “the fanner himself, in many cases, can re- 
wind ail old dynamo to fit the speed requirements .... All 
that would be necessary to effect this change would be to get 
the winding data from the manufacturer himself and proceed 
with the winding ” ? 

We quote this as it is rather typical of the author’s attitude 
to all ditficultics likely to be encountered. In fact the book as 
a whole hears a strong resemblance to tliose “ boys’ own books ” 
that tell one so glibly and encouragingly how’ to build a 5-ton 
yacht, and start by sending one to the grocer to beg an old 
orange box for nothing. 

We regret having had to point out what seem to us so many 
defects in this book, l)ut to introduce electric energy to the 
fufiner in such guise would be a great mistake. We believe 
tliat electric energy may in many cases be of real service for 
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light and p(j\ver on the farm, bnt it imisb be put before tht 
farmer in siieh a way as to prove that the money spent wi]] 
bring a pi'oper return. 

We can, however, heartily recommend the book as a suitable 
])re8ent to the rnechaiilcally minded son of any fanner, as it 
miglh weil sow seed there that would bring a paying crop of 
a«-,.l<,i,ments one day. JESkix, 


Surveying and Building Construction for Agricultural 
Students. Land Agents and Farmers. — A. H. Haines, P.A.8.I., 
and A. F. Hood Daniel. —(London : Tiongmans, Green A- Co. 
IVice bis. (id. net.)— This work comprises in one volume twu 
suhjectH— Surveying and Building Oonetniotioo — both of great 
importance to those for whom it has been compiled. Its aiin 
is brieily stated in the preface — ‘Mo give practical aitl ” tn 
those whom it addresses ; but the authors rightly emphasise u 
fmidaiiiental principle of the study of their sul)jeets and insist 
that “ no amount of reading can take the place of practice.’’ 

The (irst section treats of Hurveying.inelnding chain and coin- 
pass survey, levelling ; sextant, plane table ami Theodolite work ; 
taclieometry, the laying out of curves ; plotting, plan drawing 
and the necessary matliematics are also dealt with. This covers 
wlutt may be described as the e\ery-day survey work of an 
estate oiltoe. We are ghul to notice that, in dealing w ith lii^ 
snhject, the author has specialised along the lines wdiicb are of 
most use to his particular class of readers ; and, on the whole, 
his work has been admirably carried out. 

Our main criticism of his work is that, in certain instances, 
the author has gone too far, and he describes methods wbich 
are of little practical use to agricultural Btvi dents. 

Thus, on page JdB lie describes tlie hypsometer, and tliei! 
states that its use is outside the scope of the book. Why nor 
omit it altogciher t Again, on page 4.3 we liave one or twt; 
simple methods of finding the direction of tiie true Xm-th wbicli. 
though aiiproximate only, are sufficienriv accurate for ordinarv 
purpose;:. Immediately following are two more exact metluM'^ 


asuonomicai oDservatioii. The second of the<r 
descnhcfi tiie niethud of tinding the meridian by equal altitudoi 

0 a Star, and it is stated that the time of a star’s crossing the 
meridian -can be ascertained from the ‘Nautical Almanac.'" 
Uns, no doubt, is indirectly true, but we fear Thai a stiideiii 
wim turned up the “ Nanlical Almanac " to find the time of u 
Stars nicndiau presage would he apt to (piestion the accuracy of 

1 s ftx, UK. tv Almanac ” gives the star’s Ibijhi 

Asceinnun, which IS the same as the siderml time of itsmm idiaa 
passage ; and the conversion of siden al into mean solai- or 

Vtv urn lequiies a knowledge of the longitude and also 
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the clock error on local mean time. These details are nn- 
where indicated, and this method of iinding the meridian is 
mirely beyond the scope of a book which professes to give 
practical help to the agricultural student. 

In Chapter X., which treats of the plane table, we could 
wish for a more extended description of the use of this invaluable 
iiirftnunent. The plane table has been too long neglected by 
Kngiish surveyors, thf)ug]i in recent years its many advantages 
are being gradually recognised. Indian, Continental, and 
American topographers are fully aware of the capabilities of 
llie plane table, and our students should be well grounded in its 
methods. We observe the absence of any note of warning 
regarding the use of the trough compass when plane tabling. 
Dependence on the compass may result in serious error due to 
luvid attraction, if '•setting” the table by this method be 
r^arded as anything but an approximation. 

While the section on surveying gives lather more than is 
reipiired for its purpose, the description of methods and of 
instruments is tlioroughly sound, though we suggest that 
judicious pruning woiihl increase its value as a practical 
text- book. 

The second section of the book deals with Building Con- 
struction. Here, in addition to the usual information regarding 
iniilding materials and structural details, ^^■e have chaptei'S con- 
taining detailed specifications and priced bills of quantities for 
various farm buildings. There is also a i)lock plan for a 
4(ld-acre mixed farm, and a very useful chapter on rural cottages, 
(lie provision of which has been a burning quesiion of late years. 
An important feature of this section is the reproduction of the 
latcal Government Board's regulations governing rural struc- 
tures. After studying this section our regret is that there is 
not more of it. Xo donht the author's space was limited and 
he has made the most of hisopporLuuiiies : we would welcome 
a more extended treatise from liispen. We would bring to his 
notice a point of some importance ; the plans of buildings 
might with advantage he on a larger scale ; as they stand, the 
iignred dimensions are so small and indistinct that they are 
difficult to decipher. p M.acKenzib, 

Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics, being the History 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture — A. H. H. i\ratthews, — 
{•131 pp., P. 8, King & Son, 7.s‘. ()d.). Perhaps tlie history of 
agriculture, in comparison with histories of other subjects, lias 
j^hai-ed the neglect that is believed to have been shown towards 
the industry itself for an indefinite time. On the whole 
»nhject there is little of a convenient size beyond Prothero’s 
“ English Farming” and Curtler’s “Short History.” Particular 

VOL 7tl, H 
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aspects lia\ e received more attention, and exhaustive studies have 
been puldislied, such as Thorold Ro^^ers’ “History of Agricub 
ture and Prices ” and “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages/' 
Again, tlu* labour question has engaged more interest tliau 
otiiers. and Hasbaclrs “ History of tire Knglish Agricultvind 
Labourer/’ for exainpie, fells 'the story of the labourers’ 
fortunes pretty fully. "Mr. Matthews’ book, as its title indi* 
cates, is ;ilso an account of a special and somewhat limited 
aspect of agi'icnltnrc. All the progress that has been made in 
tlic iiuliistry dues not reflect itself in polities ; but it is 
stirpidsing what a comprehensive index of this progress seeuis 
to be all'orded Ity the questions and movements which turn ipt 
in politics. The history of agricultural politics during the last 
jil'iy years, and the liistory of the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, are treated as one and the same here, and the suhjeet 
is divided under several heads, such as Cattle Diseases, Local 
Taxation, fjand Tenure, and Education. Each of these again 
is discussed accord iug to t!\e chronological order in which tliey 
formed the matter of legislation or proposed legislation. Tliii^ 
arrangement enables the reader to follow the political history 
of any particular question from the time it was raised imtii 
it assumed tlie form wliicli it holds at present. Thus, under 
the chaptei- on Tmid Tenure the development of the principle 
on which compensation for iinexlniusted im])roveiuents has 
Iteett awarded is traced. To the general reader, as well 
as to the writer who in the future may set himself to writr 
a general history of agriculture, this book will supply useful 
information. It is not ahvays clear what part the Central 
Chamber played in promoting and shaping dilYerent measures. 
On the other hand, some steps that have been of iimnenst' 
bejietit to agriculture were taken almost solely as a result ct 
persistent representations [>y the Chamber. It was due to 
^york of this kind tlnii the IV)avd of Agriculture was re-estab- 
lished tis a separate Government department in 1881), after a 
suspension of sixty-seven years, during which ils work had 
been performed by the Hoard of Trade and other departments. 
natnj'Hlly to the dissatisfaction of agriculturists. On agricul- 
tural^ education, again, the Chamber has done much useful work. 

Tiiere may i)t> questions which are discussed rather mudi 
from the party point of view, but this is, perhaps, inevitalilr. 
So long as prominent mcm in both i)arties find it possible t** 
liold the chair oi tlie Central Chamber in different years, it inav 
be interred that the party spirit has not yet asserted itself 
unduly. The attitude of the Chamber on the general etliica- 
tioii for children and on the age limit for atte/j dance may be 
considered hy many to be determined by short-sighted views. 
Similarly there is room for difference of opinion on questions 
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or taxation and land tenure, associated as they are with 
problems the solutions of which have not been made sufficiently 
clear. Mr. Matthews does not conceal his own views on these 
matters ; but if any reader objects to this, it may be said 
reasonably enough, perhaps, that his views as faithfully as 
possilde represent those of the Chamber, and that this is as it 
gliouUl be. An attractive feature of the book is the series of 
photographs of well-known men who have taken a leading 
part in promoting and shaping political measures affecting 
ngriculture during the period covereil, ,]_ Orr. 


THE HON. JOHN HICHARD DE CLARE 
BOSCAWEN. 

Mr. John Bosoawrn was the yomigest son of the sixth 
Viscount Fahnontli. He was devoted to country life, and 
spent much time at his home in Cornwall. Here lie was 
prominently associated with local administrative work of every 
kind, particularly tliat of the County Council, of which he was 
an alderman. In connection with agricultui-e lie was specially 
interested in the development of <lairying. The County Dairy 
School owed much of its success to him, and he was intimately 
concerned in the scheme by which five schools for cheese- 
making will shortly he established in Cornwall. He realised 
the great possibilities of co-operative enterprise, and assisted in 
the creation and management of a successful co-operative dairy 
society. Outside agriculture, he was best known in connection 
with horticulture, for gardening was his great hobby, and he 
was an authority on daffodils, lie became a ^leinber of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1908, and was elected the l\[ember 
of Council to represent Cornwall in 1914. He served on the 
Journal and Education, Botanical and Zoological, Showyard 
Works, and Dairy and Pro<luce Committees, 

Previous to his election on the Council lie had assiste,d the 
Steward of Dairying and Produce at the annual Shows, and 
since 1910 bud acted as Steward of the Horticultural Section. 
'I'lie present high position which this annual exhibition holds 
in the horticultural world is largely <ine to his administrative 
ahiiity and untiring energy. His unfailing cheerfulness and 
courtesy endeared him not only to exhilutors and officials, hut 
to every one else with whom he was brought in contact. 

Mr. Boscawen married, in 1890, Lady lyiargaret Byng, 
daughter of the second Earl of Strafford, and he leaves one 
daughter, Lady Petre, Ilis death occurred very suddenly on 
Sunday, Decembei' 12, and he had attended the monthly meet- 
ings of the Council, apparently in his usual health, a few days 
'lefore. He was in his fifty-fifth year. 



THE NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 1915. 

For a second time the Society’s Show has been held in 
Wollaton Park, adjoining the seat of Lord Middleton, and both 
the iaicul Committee and ihe Society are to be congratulate<i 
on tlie fact that this b(‘antiful site for the Show was again 
available. 

In view of the umisital conditions brought about by the 
war it was fully realised before the event that the Show at 
Xottingliam could not be expected to be as successful hnanciaily 
as the previous Exhibition in 18(S8 had been. During the 
pr.gress of the ari'augemeiits there wmre suggestions that it 
w<jnld be wise t() postpone the holding of the Show, but the 
S(tciety’s ejigagements with Manchester and Cardill; for the 
years I'.Mil and 1917 reiidei'cd this course impracticable. In 
the extraordinary situation it was felt that the Society’s dutv 
was to proceed with the exhibition, and thereby assist in 
maintaining the standard of Britisli Agricultural Industry. 
Owing to the numerous calls on the public, the Nottingham 
( ■nmmittee could not provide the customary local fund, but the 
usual contribution of 9.00(1/. towards the expenses was made 
by the (*urpoi-atioti, and a further sum of 741/. was contributed 
t)y Nol)lenicn and (leiitlernen interested, and Members of tlie 
Xotlinghatnsliire Agricultural Society— the latter subscriptions 
!)eing kindly collected by their Secretary, Mr. W. II. Bradwell. 

Fortunately, in happier times, a not inconsiderable reserve 
had been accuimdated by the Society so that the possibility of 
a nionetary loss could be contemplated with eQiiaiiimity'. 

Tht^ County Society gave up tliei:' Show for the yW, and 
the Members were accorded tlie usual privileges. 

When preskiing over the Governors' and Members Mcetiiig 
ill the Showyard at Xoitingham, the Duke of Portlaml expressed 
the liop(‘“that the general opinion <if the agricultural world 
would he [hat the Society and the Xotiiugham peoph^ had done 
the riglif tiling when they determined to nmceed with the 
Show not withstanding the wai'." That Ills Grace’s hopes have 
been fully realised there can now be uo doubt. 

In sjuteof the unfavourable weather on the fii^st two davs 
of^^the Show the aggregate attendance for the live days was 
b».),<S8.A and the tinancial result was a debit balance of 2,945/. 
When everything is taken into consideration, this cannot be 
regarded as unsatisfactory. 

In 1888 Nottingham had the distinction of reconling what 
was up to Unit time the largest single day's attendance for the 
hoy al Show. This record held the field until Newcastle was 
visned lov the tourth time in 1908. Doubtless many of tlie local 
people— uiien the second Nottingham Show was decided on- 
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fhrhiijited h;/ .Mii, 1 >, M’. Pun,!]', 






Fig. <S. — Large Beack Soav, '‘Phimef.y Codiva.” 

ir/nHcr of Chainpton Vtae for hent Loryv BUicl.' Smr . yodiniiliotii, 1915. 
Exhibited by Messrs. W, H. AVhitixy 






I'lG. y.— Li.NcorAsniRi^ CunLY-CoATEi) BoAii, “Callow Talk 
Triuaiph 2x0/’ 

ol Chawpio, Vnze for hvsi Lincolnshire Curlij-Cootcd Jio,„, yoUnujIuu,. 1915 . 
lijchiliHed hj/ Aliv fiuAJ^HiCK ¥.. Bo^vskk. 



i'iG. 10 .— Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Breeding Sow, “ -Marshiaxd 
Bobtail.” 

Il'/i/Tier of Champ>on Prize for he^t Lincoln.lnre C,ir{p-( oatc,i ^ottinylKm, 1911 
Exhibited by Mil. F Dox.D.n Croilsus. 
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Inui great hopes of wresting from the Tyneside City not only 
the “one clay’’ but also <jther records. These hopes wer(i 
([oomed to be disappointed in view of the unprecedented 
conditions under which tlie Show was held. 

On the occasion of a gathering presided over by the Mayor 
of Nottingham, Sir Gilbert Greenall gave it as his opinio)i that, 
in view of the exceptional cireuinstaiicc'S of tlie yi'ar the 
Society would be quite jiistitied later on in “ taking Nottingluim 
our of its turn.’’ Bearing in mind the fact that only two of 
the seventy-six Shows liave been held in (he city, it will 
probably be considered that tliere is a good deal to be said in 
favour of the snggcatimi. 

It is usual in this Heport to give a table comparing the 
Show of the year with those previously held in the same place. 
A.'i Nottingham has only l)een visited twice' j)articulars arc 
added below of the Shows held in tlie neighbouring towns of 
Derby and lieicester. 





liurie- 

Eiitrins 

jiiivini; for 
udiiiiiiskii 

Kiiiiiiirinl 


Ih-eUu' 

I'ri'siileiic 

iiieiits 
Hill f;rt‘d 

uf live 
stuck 

— = Loss) 


Oorby . 

Karl oi Hard wieke 

■m 

7:10 

(No record? 

3,161 

Imit) 

Lcic'fstc-r . 

Gtli Duke (» Uichmond 

fi.3UU 

i'ai 1 

97.138 

, + 483 

1331 

Derby . . 

3Ir. William Wells , 


1,229 ! 

127,996 

4 4,323 

1333 

Nottingham 

Sir Vr. W. Ridley, Bl , 3:,P. 

4,717 

1.83)1 1 

147,927 

+ 4,229 

1393 

Lek-oster , 

Sir Walter (liibey, Bt. 

«,447 

1.333 

1 1411,277 

a 3.6(K) 

19(}5 

Derhy . 

Mr, F. S. W. Com wall i' , 

4,77!! 

, 2,:u!t 

110,1-13 

4- 2.1128 

1913 

Nottingham : 

Duke of I’ortland 

4,234 

2,297 

i(i:!,883 

2.940 


Notwithstanding the number of lirms engaged on Govern- 
iiienr. work, the display of implements and machinery was of 
a satisfactory character, though, as was to he expected, the 
amount of shedding occupied was coiisiderabl^' less than in 
pi‘o-war days as will be S(‘en fronidhe comparative statement 
on page 199, 

On this occasion iiu Plantations and Nurseries Competition 
was Iield In the district of the Show, and there was no Forestry 
Kxhihition beyond the classes i‘or gates, tree guards, itr. ; and 
probably owing to the scai'city of labour on estates, theses 
classes were but poorly supported. An exhibit of considerable 
interest was a nmdel coal face with limber props in jmsition, 
mTaiiged by the neighbouring Wollaton Colliery. Here the 
visitoi- saw displayed the implements used for getting coal, and 
a collecrioii of the different kinds of pit props made from 
varieties of wood — in tiie majority of cases of foreign growth. 
The coal comprised in this exhil)it was sold during the week 
for Die benefit of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund. 

The Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
^^■n-by, had a building in which was displayed an exhibit 
ilhistrative of tlieir work, but tlic usual section, devoted to 
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Agricultunil Education was, on this occasion, omitted. Tij.,' 
Butter-making and Horse-shoeing Competitions were also dis- 
continued. 

In the al>ao.nec of local contributions, the “King” events 
had of necessity to be somewhat curtailed, but, thanks to Un. 
cofitiniied suitport of the breed societies, the general classitioa- 
tion was maintained np to the usual standard. For information 
as to entries, attention is directed to the cutnparativc statement 
on page lyj, and the statement of ]>rizes, classes. and entries o]] 
page ‘)00. From the latter, it will be noticed that prizes wero 
(iHered in UM5 for nearly tlilrty breeds of stock which had ]i() 
separate classification in 1888. 

For the most part, entries in all the sections were sha)'i in 
numbei’s, but it is generally agreed that, so far as the more 
important breeds ai’e cojicernetl, the animals at the heads of 
the classes, judged by the standards of previous Royal Shows, 
lacked nothing in quality. 

The full awards of the Judges are, as usual, given in the 
Appendix. 

Illustrations on this occasion are given of the Champions in 
the pig classes. 

At the time of the auction sale of cattle the ports of the 
Argentine had not been formally declared open for Kiiglisli 
stock, and it was only on the following day that the oRicial 
announcement was made through the Board of Agriculture. 
Prices wej'e fairly satisfactory. 

With the exception of the last day, iSaturday, when he 
unavoidably detained at Welbeck, the President was preseiii 
daily throughout the week. On the opening day His Grace 
was accotnparjied by the Duchess of Portland, Lady Olivin 
Heiilinck, Lord Desborough, Lord Charles Beresford, A.dniiral 
Sir Williaju Culme Seyniour and others. On the Saturday tlic 
Show was visited by Major-General Sir Pertab Singh, accom- 
panied by the Karl of Harrington. 

Dining the week the President visited every section of the* 
Show, ami on Fi*iday. accompanied liy larni and Lady MidilL- 
tou, he inspected the very interesting exhibition of specimens 
ot work from tlie Royal Midland Institution for the Blii.L 
Nottingham, and congratulated the secretarv on the successful 
w<irk of tile institution as practically demcmsiate.l bv tlios. 
inmates present at the Show. 

rhe Council arranged for the free admission of woum.loil 
soldiers fnmi the Nottingham and District Hospitals aiul 
Convalescent Homes, and on the last two days large nuuihers 
availed themselves of the privilege, 

^ The fund for the AgricultLirai Relief of our Allies, initiaud 
y t le Society was greatly helped by the ladies of Nottingliam. 

[UoiitiiDii'd on pah'« Ji'l j 
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(1) Admissions hy Payment at Nottingham, 1915. 


Day of Show 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

; Day’s total 

Tuc:sil.i.y (55.) . . , 

588 

K12(]: 1,4.54: 

1,G14 

1,641 

Wednesday (2.v. 6t/.) . 

3„528 

8,36M 1 11,225 

12,234 

12,321 

Thursday after 3 p.m. 1,?.) 

4,478 

14,207 

2S,63{) 

30,798 

Fi'iday (I.v.) 

8,518 

14,237 20,839 

25,293 ' 

26,034 

Saturday (is.) .... 

7.<J85 

1;5,1()5 : 2.5,986 

32,524 ! 

i 33,089 


Total Admissions . . : 103,883 


(iJ) Total daily adtnissions at the 1915 Show, compared with 
the previous six Shows and the Nottingham Show of 1888. 


Prices of 
Admission 


XoUing- Shr'ws- Kris- Don- ; Nor- : Liver- ! Olo’s- Not- 
liiiui, i burv, tol, , castor, ; wicli, pool, ter itiiivui 

I91o ; 1914 : 19B ; 1912 i 1911 1910 ■ 1909 j 1888 


Implement day ! i ' i 

!2i. 6ci.) . . , . — ; — i — i -- - ' — 1 826 

Judging day tSil . l.iVll | 2,166 1,769 1.377; 878; 2,492 . 1,492 1,671 

['ir.st half-crown day 12,321; 12,566 :i 21,632' 10780 7,1 10 19,646 i 20,019 i 11,103 

Hecond half-crown : i , i i 

day .... ‘^30,798 19,317 -^31,155! 18.914 j 20.14'i 30,193 i 15,4,52 9.057 

First , drilling day , 26.034 ,‘'.9, 397 78,702 ': 39,2,54 . 75,266 44.3:i7 : 30,281 ^ 88,832 

Sccon I shilling day , 33.08iM 14.357 4,5.890 ■ 19,814 j 17,739; 41,154 | 31,152 ' 35,438 

Totals . 103,883 I 87,803 179.148^ 90,139 i 121,465 ; 137.S1 3 j 88,390:147,927 


1 After 5 p.m- the admission was one shilling. 

After 3 p.ui, tlie admission \va.s one shilling. 

Entries of Live Stock, Poultry, and Produce. 



Notiiij.v 

ham. 

Shrews- 

bur.v. 

Bristol, 

Doti- 

Cl&zer, 

inn 

Liver- 

pool, 

Glou- 

cosier, 

New- 

castle, 

NiUiing- 

liam. 


191.'-. 

11414 


U-12 

lyio 

i»oy 

luoa 

I8rA 

Horses . 

^500 

*819 

*.584 

‘773 

‘716 ' 

*G86 

*.599 

*664 

B46 

Cattle 

' 862 

*1,272 

4,138 

4.089 

4.065 

*938 

*1,146 

948 

644 

Sheep 

Ot'.O 

*886 

736 

434 

746 ^ 

772 

*802 

*695 

537 

Pigs . . 

360 

417 

394 

426 

416 

361 

433 

312 

148 

Total , . 

i 2.297 

3,394 ' 

2,852 ; 

8,022 

: 2,943 i 

2,757 

2,980 

2,619 

],875 

Poultry . 

' 1,28C 

1,373 

1.436 i 

1,242 

; 1,218 ; 

1,195 

754 

768 

i 343 

Produce . 

; 461 

895 

685 j 

559 

1 670 i 

701 

765 

416 

441 


'■ Eiolusive of Double Entries. 

^ Exhibition ol Cattle. Sheep anil Pigs prohibited hy order of Board of Agriculture 


Shedding in Implement Yard. 


Oeserimkui nf . 

»lie(l<jlllg jyj.j 

„ . , , ■ Pod- V i 1 , ■ hiver- Glou- ; .Vew- ’Nottinv- 

Ki fsroi, ; easier, ■‘'4 pool, : ersu-r, ' castle, i Imm, 

UUi! ISIO IWa ISOS tilSB 

Keet Feet 

Ordinary . : 4,885 6.610 

il.ac’hinery , ■ 2,93.5 3,405 

Special . . i 2,884 3,473 

(Seeili. .Models, 

4c.) i 

Feet : Fesf. Feet 

6,870 ■ 7,1150 6.690 

3.665 3,125 3,095 

3,689 . 3,363 3,907 

Feet : Feet Feet . Feet 

7,590 . 7,575 6,490 ' 7,253 

2.555 : 2,420 ^ 2,585 : 1,607 

3,420 ; 2,891 ; 2,960 ; 1,883 

i i 

Total . . ; 10,704 13,488 

[Us elusive or . 

‘••I'fii griitmd j 
space] 1 

14,224 ; 13,538 13,692 

13,565 ' 12,886 12,035 

! S 

10,743 

Of Stands i 341 ^ 439 

1 : 

513 442 ^ 457 454 ; 437 j 389 

368 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, Etc., 

At the two Shows held at Nottixcham in i88s a^jd IM.i. 


lions KS 

AND 

CA'rrrK 


riizis 


Shire • 
Clytlendale 
Suffolk 
Hunter 
Polo Pony 
Clevoiiunl Ihiy 
Conoh Horse 
Hiiekney . 
H:u-kuey Pony 
Slu‘ll:ind Pony 
WoNli Pony . 
l(Kliii« CIm^sos 
llarnoss Classes 
l*jt Ponies 
.lunijiin^ . 


ToDil lor HOHSKS 111 


Shorthorn 
Dairy Short horn 
I.iui'ohishiro lied 
Short horn . 
Hereford . 

Devon . . 

Soutli Devon . 
Loiijthorn . 

Sussex 

Welsh 

lied Poll . . 

.\herdeea Au^nis 
tialloway. 
Highland . 
Avrshire . 

Holst eiii-PrieHa!) 
Jersev . . 

Huernscy . 

Kerry 

Dexter 

Dairy Oovvs , 
Milk Yield 
Butler Test 


Total lor CATTLE . 


(' lasses K tit Ties 


187 

04 


KllEElf. 

Pigs, I'oudtuv, 

PRODUCE 


1888 


Plsisses Entries 


110 

oil 

IDO 


SHEEP 

Prizes 
Oxford Down . 
Shropshire 
: Southdown 
: llnmpshireDown . 

Sulfolk 

Dorset Down . 
Dorset. Horn . 
Other Short Wools, 
llveland . 

Kbrry Hill t Wales). 
Lineolii 
Lcieestcr . 

Border Leicester . 

Wensleydale 


44 

171 

68 

29 

1« 


.. 

19 

1 

5(1 

Loiih . . • 

— 

— 

2 




4 


l)L't'bv'hire(Ii‘it''lonc 
Kent t)r Komney 



" 





Marsh . - . 


15 

6 






Cotswold . 

4 

4 






Devon 



-■ 


•19 

rdti 

s-J 

.598 > 

South Devon . 

Other Long WooD . 

r> 

, 8 

- 

-- 





Dartmoor. 



3 






8 \- moor . 

Cheviot 

- 






— 

e-i Vtf; 

llerdwick 







jcd 

Welsh 



- 


8 

15-: 

Ill 

Bhick- faced 





- 


■’ 


Monnt:iin 

.."5- 

“ . 

- 

: 



8 

;5i) 

Total for SHEEP . 

42 

,537 

99 


9 

r^T 

8 

.0 

■ . _ -- — 


— 




:ii 

6 

'Si 

PIGS 








4 

2;i 

ZVt2r.v 







4 

18 

Large AVhite . 

4 

52 

8 


fj 

'A 

■) 

■JO 

Middle W lute . . 

4 

2:? 

21 

6 


5 

3(1 

it;i 

4 

IJ 

Small White . 

4 

-- 



1) 

:d 

Tam worth 

4 

26 

6 





n 

■14 

Berkshire. 

4 

31 

6 


__ 

— 


21 

Black 

4 

15 

6 


_ 



— 

Lircolnshi re Curly - 








15 

coated . 

— 


0 


’V; 

181 

8 

99 

Total for PIGS 

21 

148 

:is 



t''5 

; 

94 

14 

TOTAL FOR STOCK 

1(19 

1.877 

337 

2.'’ 



5 

19 






\ 

:'.i 

— 

129 

POULTRY 







12 

rmzs . 





■ " 

- 

- 

Ti 


49 

343 

152 

1.: 






PRODUCE: - 





.: 52 

(■4i5 

118 

1 ,(l8o t 

Frizes . 


565 

87 



1915 


Grand Totals for ) 

LIVE STOCK, POULTxlY, I 576 Glasses 4,363 Entries £9,029 '* Prizes 

and PEODUCE in 1915. ) 


Animals exhibited in more than one class are here counted as separate entries. 
IncUiding £f)50 for Farm Prizes, £150 for Ho-Ucultural Exhibition, 
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The Farm Prize Competituma. 

Wiijtiinieil fniiii mije lii8.] 

u'ho undertook a most snccessful ^‘Flag” collection in the 
Showyard. The sum of 7U!/. 1,5*'. 4rf. was collected during the 
week. Included in this amount was no/, lls. 9>(h snljscrihed hy 
I he herdsmen and shepherds present at the Show, and 
4 ,')/. 10 .*?, Of/, was realised by the sale of the coal in the 
M'oilaton Colliery Company's exhibit. 

The exceptional conditions prevailing in the country iti 
consequence of the war prevented His Majesty the King from 
visiting the Show. 

The Railway Companies were nnai)le to run excursion 
trains or issue cheap tickets, and consequently the number of 
visitors was considerably less than might liave ))een expected 
in normal conditions. 

To the Mayor of Nottingham (.Mr. Aldermaji Gregg), the 
Sheri tr (Mr. Councillor Small) and the other Memlicrs of the 
Local Committop, the Society is much indebted for their 
c.\ertions in connection with the Show, and raeiition must also 
!«■ made of the valiiaide services rendereil by the TiOCal 
nniiorai'T Secretat'ies, iM?’. Hoard, Town Cleric, and Mr. Bi“ad- 
well — tlic latter gentleman l)eingmuch in request in connection 
with the preparations for and during the Show. 

Thom. A s; Me How. 

la Bedford Square. 

Loudon, \V.('. 


thp: farm prize competitions. 

TiiiC farm prize competitions held by the Society in connection 
with the Nh:)t ting' ham meeting of 19 lb embraced the counties 
of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire. On six 
previous occasions have the summer meetings taken place 
witliiu one or other of these counties, l)nt only once, namely, 
wlieii the Society last visited Nottingham in tbe year J8SS, was 
a farm couipetitioji held. It was open to the same three 
counties, with the addition of that of Lincolnshire, and tlie 
attention of members may he called to the very interesting 
reports on the farms entered, which apfiear in the Joiirnah for 
loc^.S and 18(S9. Hy the time of the Leicester meeting, in 1S9G, 
iliese useful competitions had been discontinued, nor liad they 
liven re-established when the Society visited Derby in IStOb, 
liiu the .Journal for tljo former year [Third Series, Vol. ^TL 
' b'i9G), page b20] contains a report on certain selected farms of 
tile district. 

The tliree counties under consideration have many distinc- 
dve features, and present some striking contrasts. Famous 
the world over for their stately homes, Welbeck Abbey, 
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Clumber, Rnfford Abbey, Chatswortli, Belvoir Castle, aii,l 
many more, they also include, on the south, the finest grazing' 
district in the country, in the centre, one of the busiest indu>:. 
trial and mining districts, and a few miles away to the norili. 
one of the largest stretches of wild hill country that England 
can show. Travelling through the three counties, from south 
to north, the SLiccessive impreSBions received might be summed 
up in the words “grassTand, plough-land, coal-mines and 
mountains,” Imt of course ibis is only broadly descriptive. It 
is a district of great landowners, and the advantages accruing 
to agriculture from the long-sighted systems of managernem 
most commonly met with on large properties are everywhere 
apjiarent. 

The three couth ies are roughly divided into four parts by 
the river Trent, running from west to east, and by its tribu- 
taries the Derwent and the Soar. Coming from the soutli, 
Leicestershire is entered near the top of the Soar vaUey, 
between Lutterworth and ^Market Harhorough. This valley 
runs north, through Loughborough, and then slightly westwards 
till it joins the Trent valley, whilst to the east, south of Lougli- 
borough, it receives a branch from Melton Mowbray, enclosing 
1)etween itsidf and the county boundary the wonderful pastures 
of “ High Leicestershire.” These descend sharply to the 
northwards into the Yale of Belvoir, and onwards to the flat 
land south of Newark, between the Trent and the Lincolnshire 
boundary, wdiere arable farming becomes general. To the 
west of the Boar valley, and south of the Trent, lies the high 
land well known as Chan i wood Forest, still largely in timber. 
Crossing the Trent, and between that river and the Derwent 
the great industrial part of the district is encountered, witli 
Derby and Nottingham on the south, Chesterfield and AVorksop 
on the north, Blierwood Forest and the Dukeries on the east, 
and the beautiful Derbyshire hills just beginiling to rise on thr 
west, Going north from Nottingham through the middle of 
this district there is a constant succession of mining villages— 
Shipley, Butterley, Clay Cross, Grassmoor, Sheepbridge. 
Btavelev, Clowiie, Bolsover. Langwith, to mention a few of 
them, names made familiar all over England on coal trucks. 
The air is never free from smoke, and other reminders of the 
activity inulerground are met wdth on every side. It is of 
sperial interest to note that in some parts the mines are already 
worked out and the land is cojniiig back to agriculture. Indeed, 
the question of the cultivation and improvement of the great 
spoil-heaps is already calling for attention. The style of 
farming is entirely determined by the markets, and, as is well 
known, the dairying industry assumes great proportions, nui 
only for the -supply of milk in the district, but also for London 
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other markets. It is recorded^ that in 1872 iU0,000 S'allons 
of milk passed over tlie Midland Railway system from Derby- 
shire ; in 1880 the amount was 5,500,000 gallons ; in 1888 it 
hail risen to 8,398,202 gallons, whilst in 1914, the writer is 
informed by the General l^Ianager of the Company, the total 
was 7,t)92dlOO gallons distribrited as follows 

85, 780 gallons to London district, 

1,767.10.5 ,, Mancliost or district, 

Shcilidd 

3()I.1,.t 40 . niriuinglmni ,, 

726,01,5 „ other districhs. 

Mest of the Derwent, and enclosed between this river and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire boundaries lies tlie liill country of 
Uci-liyshire, more celebrated for scenery than for agriculture, 
and it is to be noted that there were no entries of farms from 
this region in the competition. 

As to the live stock, tlie Shire is the only breed of heavy 
horse to be met with, and whilst many ar(‘ bred all over the 
district, there are also one or two particularly noted studs. A 
few thoroughbreds are to be found, the most important stud 
l)cing that of the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck, which has 
jiroductd many famous winners on the turf. Hunters, too, 
are bred fairly generally in the district, particularly by the 
sport-loving farmers of Leicestershire. Cattle are represented 
almost exclusively by the Shorthorn, both Coates’ and Lincoln 
Ued, the latter being particularly prevalent in Nottinghamshire, 
Hiul on the Lincolnshire side of Leicestershire. The Leicester- 
shire graziers like the big red bullocks, but besides the Short- 
horns they will buy ail sorts, and large numliers of Herefords, 
Aberdeen Angus, and Cross-breds are bought in. Tiiose not 
finished on the grass are sent into Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
stravv-yards for the winter. This is not the place to go far into 
history, Imt it is permissible to recall the time when the Long- 
horn was the preiailing breed of the Midlands, and to pay a 
gniteful tribute to Bakewell, of Disiiley, whose success in 
improving this breed, and even more the J^eicester slieep, was 
the beginning of the improvement of live stock throughout the 
country. As regards sheep, Leicester, Lincoln and crosses of 
these breeds with a Hampshire or Oxford Down are commonest, 
hut a good many Suflfolks, pure and cross-bred, are to be met 
with. The butchers like them, and they seem to he on the 
increase. In the hill county of Derbyshire, the little-known 
Derbyshire Gritstone sheep is met with. The breed society was 
formed in 1008. Pigs are mainly Whites, the Lincoln Curlies on 
the eastern side, and Large Whites in other places, but Large 
Hlacks and Berkshires are also found, and some Tamworths in 

^ Journal R.A.S.E,, Second Series, Vol. XX.V, (1889), page 44, 
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(he southevn (district. <-)n f'Omo of tlio large estates a giv.n 
(leal of bf'iielU has accrne^l fr<nii the practice of the laiidUmi a, 
sup))!}' stud ariiiiials, both stallions find bulls, for the use ot liis 
tenants, and thr quality of the live-stock on tlie farnis is 
noticeably high. 

Jt is notewortliy that no cheese-iuaking was practisc<l ou 
any of the pi'ize-w inning farms, though Derby and Leicestor 
cheese wei'e couniioiily offered at ihe hostelries of the locality. 
Both of them ajipear to be of little more than local rcpmc: 
they can' be obtained only with difliculty in London, though 
there is certainly no better ])ressed cheese on the market tliaii 
a good JvOicester, and it is snrju'isiiig that there should not be a 
greater demand for it amongst those who appreciate gooi] 
Knglisli fare. Stilton, the king of cheese, is produced on a 
coitsiderable scale in Leicesterslnre. Tt seems possible tliat 
on the whole tliere is a dt'cline in the manufacture of cliecric. 
tlie sale of new milk heitig jjiorc protitahle where it can li.‘ 
elfected. Moreover, the tendency of tlie time is towards the 
centralisation of mamifactina', and the farmer who formerly 
made cheese now probLihly sends liis milk to a cheese factory. 
(:o-(q)erativc or proprietary. Factories were first started in 
ISb'.h at a time when American com])etition was being severely 
felt, and they are now fairly numerous. The milk producer 
has <ither markets, too, for his milk. Tn Derbyslnre considcr- 
aldc cptant.iti(‘S are taken by the great condensing companies, 
and recently a demand has arisen mi the jiart of the mauufar- 
tnror.s of milk chocolate, one dealer alone being reputed te 
contract for 5,1)00 gallons weekly for this ]mrposc. 

A study of the agricullural statistics for the three countin' 
brings out very clearly the changes in agriculture during tlie 
past forl\ years, a iteriod full of interest to the student of 
agricuhurai economics, for it covers the wdiole time of tbr 
agricultural depression, the good days l)efore it, and flie 
recovery which set in some fifteen years ago. 

f'ig. i shows very clearly in ihe form of a chart the changes 
in anihle land and ptU'inancnr grass. Tn each of the three 
counties, as in the rest of Kngland, tl]ere has been an enormous 
nwu'vsion to grass land, iml whereas this teiidenoy has Tteeu 
continuously progressive, and almost uniformly so in the case of 
Leicestershire, it, wdll he noticed that it was most pronounced in 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire during the period iStlG-l^llL 
and that in the case of Derbyshire there has been no permanent 
.increase in the total area under grass since that date. Notiitig- 
hainshire of course stands out as the pi'emier arable county of 
the three, and it has already been noted that all the pi'ize 
wiuuiiig farms in the arable classes were situated within its 
boundaries. 
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Considering the cropping o^ the arable laud, Fig. 2 
illustrates the tendencies in the county of Derby. All the corn 
cnipe, turnips, and rotation gi-asses show a fail, in keeping with 
the decline of arable land, but whereas wheat is 45 per cent. 
Jown, the barley acreage has been reduced by some 57 per cent.. 
and oats by2«S per cent. only. The. rotation grasses have fallen 
about 42 per cent., and turnips 50 per cent. The figures for 



I'Kf. 1.- •Dt'rbyshire, tmd NoLtirgbainshirc. ViiriatioiH in tin* apreflKf 

of arKblt’ land aod permaiicnt 


retches, lucerne, &c., do not convey much, as they should be 
j^eparated before any impression can be got of the changes in 
these crops. As they stand they show a heavy decline, 
though it is quite possible that the lucerne acreage may have 
tuaterially increased, Potatoes show little change, but there is 
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The third chart shows the variations in the live stock of 
tliiH connty. The decline in the arable land and the I'eduction 
of ibe area under roots are reflected in the fall in the sheep 
5 tock. At the same time the increase in grass and in the 
ruaugoid crop has its complement in the very considerable 
iDorease in the number of cows in milk. The rise in the 
dairying industry of Derbyshire is common knowledge, but the 
statistics confirm tlte figures for the milk traffic already given, 
(p, 203) for the last few years do not show a proportionate 
increase, and the siiggeslioji is that production has caught 
up the, demand, anyhow for the time being. 

IB£6 I&76 IB86 I89t) 1906 1913 
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Winjo/is 
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0 

iMb 16/6 1866 1896 1906 |9I5 

Fia ^.—Leioostorshiro. Variatiou^* in the acrenjie under orop>, ISfiG— ISIH. 

Fig, 4 shows the changes in crops in I.,eicestershire. These 
(lifler rather widely from tlie changes in Derbyshire, indicating 
the difference in the husbandry of the two counties, for 
whereas the wheat ai'ea has decreased by some 54 per cent., and 
the barley by some do per cent., thus corresponding fairly 
nearly, the oats have fallen less than 10 per cent., and rotation 
grasses about 12 per cent. Turnips, on the other hand, have 
fallen 56 per cent., whilst once more mangolds are the only 
ci'op to show an increase, though in this county it is only 
'5 per cent. 

The changes in live stock in Leicestershire follow those of 
i^ei'byshire in a general way to the extent that there is a heavy 
'holine in sheep, with a corresponding rise in cattle, cattle two 
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years and over Laving increased 71 per cent., cattle under uvn 
years ^6 per cent, and covvs in milk by 50 per cent. Km 
whereas in Dt‘i'l)yshire the changes have been fairly progressix.', 
hi Lcieestei'shire tise great fall in the sheep stock took place 
during tlie first twenty yr^ai'S, and the rise in the cattle-over- 
two-years daring the same period. Since 188G the tendency 


iAb6 187b 1866 18% 1906 [9l5 



1666 1676 1886 1896 1906 1915 


Fia 5.- Lcifc^teMiiro. X nriiitions in tlit* mimhi'rs of t.ivc Stock. 1913. 

seems to liave been a slo\x^ l.ut steady decline in sheep, whicli 
has l)eeu replaced by dairy stack and young cattle. 

Coming last to tlie Nottinghamshire statistics, the changei^ 
in this arabi.-i county are of some interest. Wheat has falhu 
some 48 per cent., whilst barley is <lo\vn only 30 per cent., ami 
oats show actually an increase of 04 per cent. No doubt the 
nat acreage has been increased at the expense of^wheat, and it 
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will be observed that the higher prices which iiavc prevailed, 
more or less, since 190() have arrested the decline in the wheat 
land and likewise the increase in the land under oats. The 
■leinands of the maltsters at Burton. Xewark, and other places 



may explain the comparatively small decline in tlie barley 
area. Mangolds have increpused about BKI per cent. 

The changes in the live stock of Nottinghamshire reflect 
the changes in tlie cropping, for the fall in the sheep stock, 
though steady, - has Ix'en nioj'e gradual than ih ihe other 
counties, and shows a decided tendency to turn at the present 
time. In correspondence, with this (he increase in cattle, both 
dairy stock and otlierwise, has been very steady and not so 
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marked, wliilst showing at the present day considerahli 
hesitation. 

This review of the statistics of the three counties is of 
necessity very stiperficial, and figures for agricultural returns 
must ahvavs* 1)0 accep^-^d witii a certain amount of reserve. 
They aro colh'cted in the Huniiner, and therefore take no 
account of the large munl)ers of calves, sheep and pigs whicli 
are born, fed and slaughtered within the subsequent twelvi^ 
months. For a similar reason they take no account of tlie 
great movements of sheep occurring every autumn from the 
big breeiling distrieis of Scotland, Wales, and other parts of the 



Fig. 7.— NottinghamsbiTf. Varisilions in Uie numbers ol Live Stock, 18(>6— It'li’. 


country into the arable districts of Kngla nd. At the same tiiiir 
a study of the figures over a series of years reveals very clearly 
the trend of agricultural progress, au<l if their use were more 
generally under.stood and pi'actised they should be of the 
utmost assistance both to the landlord and farmer in directing 
attention to the stability or otherwise of the different branches 
of agricultural production, and to the development of the most 
profitable lines. 

Coming now to this year’s coniiietition, prizes were offered 
in six classes, three for arable farms, and three for grazing "!• 
dairy farms, and this classification is certainly tlie best That 
could have l)een devised. Considering the entries, reference 

[Coniimie<JJonTp^5,'e3ia4l 




Xuiiie of Competitor Ktune of Lftncliord [(orT-’ie " Soil Tenancy 
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lias IxM'ii made already to rlie great estates ’svliich characterise 
this part of Kiigland, and many of these are well representetl. 
The W(‘l})(;el< e.state coitrihnted no fewer tlian six coinpetitois 
in tlie various classes, lieing nearly HD per cent, of the whole, 
and their successes Jinisi liave been very gratifying to the 
President of the Seciety. The total number of entries it;, 
however, very disapjiointing. for in a competition open to 
three counties, with classes arranged to suit airsi/es and 
types of Cai'iiLs, only twenty-one fai’inors could be found to 
compete. This is a decided falling off from recent years, noi- 
can it be explained by the inlltience of the war, for the entries 
were made before its effects on the labour market and in other 
ilirections liad been felt. It has been decided that no com- 
jietition is to be held in connection with the Manchester Show 
next year, Imt if this most useful branch of the Society’s work 
is to be. continued when more settled conditions once more 
prevail, it may well be (hat the Coiiuriittee will have to consider 
the rpiestion of withholding pri/ces in those classes which do 
not receive adequate sn^iport. The eifect of the break-up ef 
estates wliicdi began five years ago is reflected in the increase 
in the amount of land occupied by owners ; iu the case n{ 
tenancies, all are from year tci year, and in smne of them, six 
months' notice is substituted, by agreement, for the twelve 
months provided by statute. 


Arable Farmk. 

Class 1. — 400 acres or over. 

'i'he class for large arable farms attracted only txvo entries, 
both of them from iNk)ttinghamshire, in fact, all the entries iu 
the aral)le classes are from tliis county. The Judges axvarded 
the first prize to Mr. F. 1b Muikinsoii, of Cavendish Lodge, 
Ldwinstowe, Xewark. Mr. \Yilkinson is well-known as a 
Judge and as an exhibitor at most of the more iniportaiu 
agricultural shows of the country. The Judges’ report states: 

W e found this farm in a first class state on all our visits. The 
arable land was cleair and iu good oi'der, tlie homesteads aiul 
braidings well cared for. On our first visit the corn and bay 
liud been well secured. A large dairy herd contained a good 
class of dairy cattle, both non-pedigree, Hborthorns and 
Lincoln Reds. The pedigree Shorthorns were of excellent 
quality, many of them fit for exhibition. The working horses 
wei’e all yomig arid a good sound lot. The lambs and pig^ 
were also goofl, in fact, we found everything well managed, 
and had no difficulty in awarding the first prize to this farm.’' 
Unfortunately, Mr. ^Yilkinson xvas unavoidably compelled to 
cancel the appointment made with him for the writer m 
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iii^pect the farm for the purposes of this Report,^ and another 
visit could not be arranged, so that it is not possible to supple- 
the Judge’s note. 

The second priise in this class went to the only other corn- 
petitor, Mr. AVilliam Laniin. of Ihhtoni House Farm, Bestwood 
I'ai'k, Arnold, The farm lies to the west of the Nottingham- 
Maiisfield road, about six miles north of the former, and eight 
miles south of the latter town, The situation is the highest in 
(lie locality, and colliery chimneys meet the eye in almost 
every direction, whilst the air is I’arely free from smoke. Here 
is a large tract of land, running right away from the imad, 
composed of a blowing sand filled with pebbly stones, whicli 
ill many places would go derelict, but which, in the hands of 
a very energetic and capable man, is contributing its full share 
to the country’s food supply. The homestead is unfavourably 
jilaced at one end of the farm, and the buildings arc none too 
good, neither are they well planned. There is a second set on 
(he western side. The house is very pleasautly placed. 

Mr. Lam in follows no fixed rotation ; the arable land extends 
10 (ifil acres, and was cropped this year as follows : — 

00 acres I'oots. 

76 ,, potatoes. 

180 ,, barley. 

1(6 ,, seeds. 

189 oats. 

601 

The management may be said to be based upon a long seed-ley 
of fleep-rooting plants, which supplies the humus in which this 
soil hs so deficient, and hdits to fix the loose sand. Fertilitj" 
is further kept up by heavy dressings of artificials and frequent 
liming. The seeds are followed by light but regular crojjs of 
corn, and bj" potatoes. Tlie tenant attrilnites the whole possi- 
bility of success to his seeds. These are a sort of Ulliott’s 
mixture, consisting of cocksfoot, J lb. : tall fescue, lb. ; tall 
oat-grass, ib. ; crested dogstail. 1 lb. ; buriiet, d 11), ; chicory, 
4 lb, ; sheep’s parsley, lb. ; yarrow, lb. ; giant perennial 
)vhite clover, 14 lb.; bird's-foot trefoil, 11 lb.; GartoiTs per- 
ciinialised red clover, 4 11), 

It might 1)6 expected that the chicory would get too stimig, 
biU this seems to be prevented by the vigorous growth of the 
clover in the first year. The first cut is hayed, and in this 
great industrial district hay is evidently a good thing to go for, 
\vliiLst tlie heavy dressings of artificials not only prevent the 
c.'thanstion of the soil through selling of! hay, but actually add 


' All tlie f;irm4 reported upoa were iii'-pected in t)ic mouth of July. 
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to the fertility. Stock do well on the aftermath from tlu^ 
mixture, which holds a sward for three years and is then 
broken up for oats. The dirticalty which might ho expected 
from the turf llbre is overcome by ploughing so as to bury ir 
completely, and by cultivating Avifh chisel-pointed harrow^. 
Mr. Lamin also foilows the practice of ploughing round and 
round, s(» that there is no opening and finishing to be done. 
'IMk- oats are quite a paying crop, an average of about eight 
quarlers being expected, and they generally receive about I j 
cwt. sulphate of aiiimouia, 4- cwt. dissolved bones, and J,- cwt, 
muriate of potash. Potatoes follow the oats, the turf being 
then thoroughly rotted. They receive 10 cwt. ground lime, 
2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 8 cwt. dissolved bones, 1(1 cwi. 
kaitdt (or 2 cwt. muriate of potash), but no farmyard manure 
if there lias been only one corn crop since seeds. If two corn 
crops have been taken before potatoes, or if the land seems to 
need it. about lb tons of dung are added. 

Ml'. Lamin used to bring liack large quantities of town 
juanure, but abandomal ti)e practice on account of the wee<ls 
introduced with it. The farm is, imleed, extraordinarily cleaiu 
even annual \veeds being entirely absent. This is douldless 
due to the practice of working the stubbies, a very vital matter 
on this light land, for the conservation of moisture. Tlie 
tenant has proved that sheep are not essential in the manage- 
ment of very light land, as is commonly held. Indeed, it 
would ditticnlt for any sheep farmer on such a farm to show 
a turnover approaching IMr. L'amlu's. There are no sheep at all 
on tliis farm, and all the roots are carted off and fed to bullocks 
on the grass. The mangolds are fed, during the summer, tn 
btillocks on the seed leys, a ratlier unusual practice, but one 
more remarkable still is the custom of feeding “ pig potatoes 
to them likewise. 

On this lai'ge aralde farm, live stock occupy a place of 
sulisidiary importance. About sixty bullocks are fed during 
the winter, most of them brought in, but, as already stated, no 
sheep are kopt, nor any pigs. 

In this great iiidustrial centre the labour question migln 
well appear alarmiug, but Mr, Lamin has sUuUed the organisa- 
tion of farm labour and his success in this direction raises the 
suspicion tliat the difficulty so commonly complained of 
(speaking, of course, of pre-war times) may be due as much to 
lack of study and oi'ganisatiou on the part of the farmer, as to 
incompetence or inditference on tlie labourers’ part, or to an 
acirual .shortage. i\lr. Luinin does not spare himself, for during 
the potato harvest he “gangs’' his men in person. Some 
Uireshiug results fur oats on his farm seem worth recording- 
for during nne and a. half days on 21st and 32iul August, L'i 
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he tjireshed ^18 quartei's exclusivo of tail coni. The oats were 
ill reshed straight out of the field. 

In his wife, Mr. Lamia has a moat oatliiisiaRtic partner, and 
Mrs. Lamia has a knowledge of the science and practice of 
n^rricultiire wdiich must contribute in no small degree to their 
iiiint success. 

Class T1. — 200 acres and under 400 acres. 

The first prize in the intermediate class for arable farms 
was awarded to Mr. John Htmrv Lam in, tlie youngei- brotlier 
,if the tenant of the holding just described. The farm, Top 
Itdiise Farm, Besiwood Park, Arnold, likewise forms a part of 
iliC Luke of ISt, Alban’s estate, it adjoins tlie Bottom House 
farm to the south, and the soil conditions of the two holdings 
are veiw similar. The house and buildings adjoin the road, 
airl the latter are well arranged for feeding, tlmugh far from 
being model buildings. Mr. Larnin follows an eight-course 
rotation, seeds lieing kept down for tlii'ee years roots, barley, 
scods, wheat or oats, jjotatoes. Tiie co'opping this year was 
appro.ximately as follows : - 

■l<! acres roots 
a6 ,, pntatin'.' 

,, bar lev 

IS .. first -year seeds 
a.") ,, M'eoiid-yetir 

HH tliird-yoar gct’d> 

18 ,, wh<‘at 

t rhnbiub 

The root crops were heauti fully clean and eeen, and the 
live acres of mangolds, grown for a local competition, were 
wonderful. The tenant has ]3icked out the best piece of land 
on the farm for them, and grows mangolds year after year so 
as to ensure a good cro]). This is not good rlieory, but it 
is excellent j^ractice ■where heavy crops are wanteil, as has 
been demonstrated at Rothainsted. The barley ^\'as thick, 
following very hea\'y sheeping, and suggested quantity rather 
than quality. It is Mr. Lainiii’s practice to take two barley 
rrops after roots, the second being bellied with artificials. 
This year a field of *’ war ” wheat was introduced into rlie 
cropping. It was on a light bill-top, and surprisingly good. 
The oats, too, were a tremendous crop for the land, hut perhaps 
the must successful crop was the potatoes. In the middle of 
Lily the rows were ab'eady hidden, and they looked likely to 
yield all of the ton tons at which the tenant estimated the crop, 
h was grown with the aid of a big dressing of ‘‘barley manure,’’ 
tvliich shows once more the woi'thlessness of merchants’ 
tlcscriptions of their mixed manures. An interesting feature of 
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tho arable t’ariniivg is the oultivatioii of rhubarb for forcing, 
The plants stain I in the ground for two years, and are then 
got lip and packed in a lung, low shed, without windows, airl 
lieated witii hot water })ipes. 

Tlie grass land on (his farm enabled a good judgment to in- 
formed of what the land would be like hut for energetic and 
progressive nmnagiuncnt, There was a field, too hilly to 
plough, grazing a few young horses, which the tenant estiinaieil 
to be wortli five shillings jier acre. On the other side of the 
hedge was a seed- ley full of keep, and the two fields demon- 
slratod that only intensive Fanning has mad(' this farm what it 
is, Mono of tho permanent grass was good, and the meadow 
was full of yellow rattle, sugges(ing the presence of ander- 
groiuid water. 

Mr. Lamin milks a herd of about twenty cows, a fine lieni 
which attracted the commendation of the Judges, Milk 
records have been kcj)t for one only, who proved a thirteen 
hundred gallon cow, and the tenant would be well advised to 
extend the recording to the rest of the herd. The sheep aiv 
Suffolks, a breed which Mr. Lamin has adopted, in common 
with others in his locality, because the Nottingham bnteherst 
arc very partial to them. A good many pigs are kept on thi^ 
holding to utilise the waste potatoes, all of which arc steamed 
before being fed. Several iiorses are bred, light ones for mo&t 
part, and some of the poor grass- land seems well adapted to 
tliem, 

Mr. l.amiii is a great believer in the economic value of 
good roads mtd good hetiges. The occupation road would put 
to shame many an Englisli main road, whilst the hetiges wore 
all extraordinarily good, having been trimmed and the^weetb 
ail cut back from the hedge bottom before harvest. This latror 
point is of consideralde importance, for a good hedge bottom is 
impossilile if the grass anti wetds are allowed to grown throiigli 
it all through the summer. It is quite another question 
whether we are right in spending so much time and money on 
the maintenance of so many licdgcs. .V good hedge is better 
than a bud one. but in the arable districts of England it may be 
argued that no liedge would often be better still, and with tho 
developiuent of the use of machinery for faiuji operations of 
all kinds an extensive grubbing of hedges will probably foiUev. 

Unfortunately the write]' was unable to arrange a date 
convenient to the winner of the second prize in this class. 
Mr. Arthur Strettun, to inspect Ins farm at Sibtlrorpc, near 
New’ark, Chis farm lies six miles south of Newark, twelve 
miles east of Nottiiigliam and about the same distance west of 
Grantham. It is about twm miles to the east of the old 
Way, the fine old thoroughfare, linking up the Midlands mal 
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[ho West of England, wliicii had fallen into disuse in certain 
districts, and which has been remade as one of the finest roads 
ill the country with the assistance of the Road Board. The 
form lies very conveniently for working, being well served with 
ritads on which most of the carting can be done. The land is 
strung and steely, the sort of stud which would be very 
rt’onblesotne to work if not very carefully managed, 
Mr. Stretton does not follow jiny strict rotation but generally 
^peaking roots, peas or beans are followed by two wliite crops, 
ill the second of which small set'ds are sown, ami these after 
lying one year and being mown once are broken up again for 
iiats, peas or wheat. This year the wheat particularly was a 
very tine crop, the oats fair, and tlie mangohls a good plant. 
Mr. Stretton fully appreciates the value of lime on tins land, 
for ground lime and basic slag, both on grass laud and plough, 
are the principal artificial nnuniros used. The farmyard 
manure goes mostly on the root crops and the .second white 
straw crop, whilst any that may be left is applied to the young 
seeds. 

As regards live stock this is disliiicily a breeding ami 
rearing farm. TJte cattle include twtmty-one cows, and about 
thirty-six of other descriptions, practically all home-bred and 
of good average quality. The sheep are a Shropshi re-Oxford 
cross, which is not commonly met witli, and the practice is to 
use a pure-bred Oxford tup to the ewes got by a Shropshire, 
and vice verm. The ewes are a particularly good lot. But 
perhaps the horses call for most attention on tins holding. All 
the wmrk horses are pedigree shires and are used for breeding, 
three of them havirg very promising foals. Mr. Stretton 
keep.s a shire stall ion for himself and his neighbours. The 
horse in use last s('ason was Cotheridge Swell, lUOSO, a bay. 
foaled ill TSA'i, ami the winner of many prizes in Imndoii and 
elsew'here. There are one or two Hackney nmres. On this 
holding, also, importance is attached to the maintenance of gates 
and fences in good condiLioii, and (he management all round 
is good. 

The third prize in this class went to Mr. Herbert 
Hopkiiison, of Barrage Farm, Muskliam, Newark, being about 
dirte miles due north of the latter place. The holding lies in 
a l)eud of the river Trent, and is intersected liy tlie Gi-eat 
Northern Railway's main line. It is by no means an ideal 
holding for management, ami certain jy not for exhibition, for 
ilie house and buildings are at one end of it, and it stretches 
^‘oathwards from them for a considerable distance having 
I’cgartI to its extent. The buihlings are very good, wdth open 
''ards and shelter-sheds for wintering the stock which are to go 
out on to the grass in the spring, and covered yards for those 
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brought H)) in the autumn to be finished. The cake holism 
machinei'y and feeding arrangements are all very nicely 
planned. 

M'tie arable land, as was noticed on several farms in tliis 
neighlaiiniiood, is hiiiigry and ditficuH to work. Mr. Hopkin- 
son works it on a five-years course, roots and barley being 
followed by seeds, oiie-lhird of which is left down for two 
vears, Tlic first year seeds are followed by wheat, followed by 
green }ieas. and llie secnud year seeds give place to oats and 
jiotatoes, after which the fallow crops begin the rotation again. 
Some catch cropping is practised, which is not general in this 
district, the wheat stubbles being sown with rye and tares 
grazed with tbe roots, wlulst the green })eas, which are mostly 
pulled in June are followed with mustard and tares. The 
cropping tins year was as follows : — 

.'>4 acii's roots 
oo ,, barlov 
SS seed/ 

3n ,, wheat 
12 .. green peas 

15 , , (jai 3 

t potatoes 

'riiH root land iiiclmled four acres of French marrow kale, 
a ca-op rapitlly coining into favour for sheep, giving, as it does 
a large quauTity of keep, and being free from the objection t<i 
other varieties of kale in that its thick fleshy stalks are entirely 
consumed liy the sheep. It may be noted that these stalks, 
peeled and boiled, provide one of the best of winter vegetable 
dishes. 

'i'he land was clean and tlie crops reUitively heavy. The 
miiural dilficulties ai'e overcome l)y the tenant with consider- 
able skill, the heavy caking with sheep, being balanced and 
supplemented with potash and phosphtite. There is some 
heautiful grass land by (he river, and Mr. Hopkinson hail 
a trial plot on his meadow for the Nitrate Committee with 
remarkalde results, illustrating the advantages that might be 
expectcil to accrue if the i)ractice wore more genei'al. 

Most of the cattle are bought as stores and caked through 
tlie winter; they are also caked on the grass, and the best of 
them go off !>y the first WT.ek in July. Others follow through 
tlie sumiiier, ainl the remainder are finished in the yards in ihr 
first parr of tlie f(dlowing winter. The system is thorougldv 
sound ; possilily the beautiful grass might be allowed to do a 
little more and tbe cake bill reduced, but Mr. Hopkinson likes 
to have the best stock in the market, even though it is the 
putting on of that last touch of bloom which costs the money. 
A breeding fiock of Ifiil useful ewes is kept. All shearing 
done with a machine, and the tenant maintains that onr 
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aiijikilled man and one good shearer are as good as any two 
h;i!id shearers, at]d w'ill produce an extra ^ lb. of wool per 
slit-ep. He thinks that machines would be in more general use 
if [be manufacturers would send an experieiiced shearer round 
with them to explain their use, instead of a mechanic as is now 
custoinar}^ 

Mr. Hopkinson is his own foreman and his own shepherd, 
;uh 1 can lead his men at any work on the farm, finally, it 
sJiouId be remarked that the landlonl had incurred no special 
f'Xjieiise to put the liomestoad into })i’ize order — an examplt' 
very miu'h to be commended. 

OiiA.ss Til. - 50 acres and under 2U0 acres. 

In the class for small arable fai’ins first prize was awarded 
to Mr. Richard Johnson Fox, of Sibthorpe, near Newark, the 
jiarish which furnished the winner of the secotid prize in the 
class last described— in fact, the two farms adjoin. It is a 
wonderfully compact holding, and all the fields excejit twci 
open on to a hard road, an advantage which cannot be over- 
e.sriniated in the elUcient working of the farm. As a set off, 
the buildings um place<l in a corner of the bolding, and are 
none too conveniently arranged, l)iu they have been well 
adapted Ity means of little covered yards for the main object of 
the live stock management, natnely, the production of baby 
tjeef. dhie roofs over the yards are space boards, and ttftor 
twenty years service they still looked sound, l)iu the boards 
had been put on too far apart, and the rain was apt to find its 
way through, 

Mr. Fox follows a .six-course rotation, and his cropping thi.s 
year was approximately as follows : — 

1 5 aci'es rnors. 

7 liaiiey. 

Id ,. winrei' nats. 

• m ' swds. 

SI ,, wlieaT. 

The land is steely stnlf which would very soon Iteeoim^ master 
ill less skilful hands. The .system is t(j reduce the expensive 
mot-fallow to a minimum, by concentrating great attention on 
it and by the practice of “pen-fallowing” (he clover seeds, 
i'liis consists in breaking up a two year's ley early in tlie 
J^econd season, so that it may be worked and cleaned, before 
\vheat sowing. Mr. Fox fully appreciates tlie value of lime 
this land, both to facilitate tillage, and to combai tinger- 
loid-toe,” now almost unknown to tlie farm. Fxcept for lime, 
relies cntii-ely on “turnips, straw and cake” for his 
’iitumriiig, and the crops, though heavy, suggest quantity i*athej- 
iiiore than quality. The latter might be added, perhaps, by tlie 
of some phosphatic dressing with the rord. crops. 
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Tile wheat iieldrf, the one ‘‘ Red Standard,’’ and the otliMj' 
“Little Joss,” promised good yields, and a comparison of ih- 
results on this land would have been of interest, but at iIil- 
time of writing both have not been threshed. The mangoliU, 
too, were evidence of a spirit of imjuiry in the tenant, for ilu-y 
were a reputed cross between “Tanhard” and “Long R(m 1.“ 
and grew later in the year into some beautiful roots. 

practically all tlie live-stock is home bred. The cattle are 
extraoiaiinarily good dual purpose Shorthorns with a slight 
tonilency to favour the butclier rather than the dairy. Mr. 
Fox likes to cross (.N3ares cattle on Lincoln Reds, the former for 
(piality and the latter Rn* constitution. All young stock on 
this farm has to be kept in, owing to the risk from blackleg- - 
or this is, at all events, the tenant’s theory. It has one advan- 
tage, for by keeping them in even the heifers can be got to rear 
more than one calf -three lietween each two. Ry caking tiie 
calves as soon as they will eat, ami all the time, he gets prime 
baby beef at eighteen rnontlis or even earlier. The dual pur- 
pose is borne carefully in mind in the management of the cows. 
After their second calf those heifers which are inclined to lieef 
are sohl fat whilst still able to fetch steer- beef price ; they Jo 
not need a prolonged fattening lime as they are always in fresh 
condition, and soon linish on cake and roots. The remainJer, 
about one in five, prove good enough as milkers to be kept till 
coining down with their third calf, when they go at high prices 
to the suburban milk producers. It is an excellent and striking 
system of nianagemcnr. 

Mr. Fox has a Lincoln Red bull of his own, and also ke€)i> 
the ball provided try tlie Duke of Portland for the use of his 
tenants. This was a first rate animal, as well-lired as possible, 
with promise of getting milkers whilst showing also great lledi 
development. Mi. Fox is of the opinion that abortion does 
spread through the bull — a point which calls urgently for 
investigation now that the schemes of the Board of Agricidum 
for co-operative bull societies are becoming general. 

The Imrses had been reduced by the demands of the Army, 
hut a comparison of the young ones witli the ohler ones shu\ve<l 
the benefit which had accrued from the formation of a Shirt; 
Horse Club in tlm vicinity. These Clubs are fairly nuinermi? 
in tlie (listricUand they owe much to the interesi and fosto'iut! 
of the Duke of Portland, who gives JUIP. to all horse societies 
founded on the great M’elbeck estate. 

The pigs on this holding were useful breeding stock. TFr 
sows were half-tu'eds, bur, there was a nice Lincoln Curly hour, 
and a pedigree White, bred by Sir Cilhert Greeiiall. 

.'Vltogether an enlerprise full of interest, which securvJ - 
well-merited success. 
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Second honourn in this class were awarded to Mr. Reuben 
Shelton, of the Grange Farm, at Ruddington, a place green in 
the memory of stock-brecdera all over tlie worhl by its 
association with the name of the late Mr. Philo Mills. The 
Grange Farm lies about three miles due south of Trent 
bridge, Nottingham, at the entrance to Ruddington village on 
[he west side of the Nottingham-fa)ughboroiigh road. The 
house and buildings lie by tlje roadside, and all the arable 
lields open from a Imrd road. It is a typical suburban farm, 
where things are brought to a high ]jitch of productivity by 
large purchases of manure, cake and artilicials. It dilfers from 
the generality of such far ins, however, in that the tenant does 
iKit set out to market much bulky produce, for no crops sucli 
as potatoes, hay nor straw are sold oil'. A four- course system 
of cropping is followed— first year roots, the greater part of 
them mangolds ; then ])arley; then seeds and winter beans, 
and lastly wheat, or part wheat and tlie remaindei' oats and 
[jarley. The area luitler the respective crops tliis year was : — 

.acres roots 
28 bai’tej 

Ki ., seeds 
to ,, beans 

2} .. wlieah and o.ats 

The soil is a nice medium sandy loam, and tlie main object 
of the management is the production of milk. The mangolds 
were a tremendous crop, the rows drilled close — 22h inches — 
and the plants set nut close in the rows — 12 inches. The 
niaiiuring is also tremendous, for the croii gets 30 tons farm- 
yard manure, cwt. basic slag, and is top dressed with nitrate 
of soda. The piant was astonishingly regular, due no doubt to 
the fact that ilr. Shelton, junior, works with his men, the land 
was almost perfectly clean, ami in the first week of July the 
roots were already well developed. TJie swedes and cabbage 
were just as good, and the whole lying together in one field 
formed a wonderful root- break. The barley without seeds 
was a heavy crop, but whei-e clover seeds were coining it was 
thill. The seed-ley, notwithstanding the season, had already 
been cut for hay, and Avas carrying a second growth lieavier, 
possibly, than many people would have got in this year from 
their first cut; it appejired to he uniformly thick ail over, but 
the tenant bad been to the trouble of sowing up all thin places 
with trifolium. His custom of alternating the seed land with 
beans appeared to be well justitied, as be gets a heavy crop 
once in eight years rather than a poor one every four years. 
The beans were not high, but they were thick, and well corned, 
though none too clean. The. wheat was a good average crop, 
but the oats were very heavy, with a large crop of straw, as 
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be expected from the manuring. Unfortunately tln-y 
were going down rather badly. 

The grass land was very well grazed, particularly when the 
lieavY ciiking of the cows on it is considered. This is largely 
coiitrived by ijountiful dressings with lime and road scrapings, 
ajoi by nccasionally laying a pasture Held in for hay, but the 
obviously beneficial effects of an application of basic slag on a 
riverside tiieadow created the impression that a phosphatir 
dressing intw and then might be advantageous. Some grass on 
Idack s<dl had res])onded less to the slag, but if the experienoe 
of feti -farmers may be taken as a guide, superphoaphate might 
be more likely to succeed. 

The live stock com))rised mainly a magnificent herd of 
dairy Shorthorns with about forty cows in-milk, some long 
])edigrc{s and winners at various shows. Mr. Shelton uses 
iiotne-bred iuiils as a rule, but is careful to avoid in-breeding, 
and some breeders might think that a more uniform type 
would bo secured in the herd without any loss of constitution 
if he were a lit lie less particular on this score. He keeps 
careful milk records for all his cews. As regards the rest of his 
cattle, his practice of buying young Irish cows to feed in the 
place of exi)eusive stores is decidedly good. 

Tlu‘ horses are young Shires, heavy yet active, the type that 
is usually buLud on the r(^tids, for Mr. Shelton has no use fi>r 
the aged horse that has spent his best years ou the roaiU 
for other men. 

It is of interest to note, at the present time, ttiat in spite of 
his proximity to Nottingham (unless, indeed, it is because of in 
Mr. Shelton has no laltour troubles. He is ably assisted in the 
management of his holding by bis son. 

Third prize went to ^Ir. William Peel, of Darfoulds Farm. 
Worksop. Tlte holding is situated at the north-west corner of 
the district known as “ Llic Hukeries,’' being just beyond the 
boundaries of Welbeck Park, two miles west of Worksop, and 
lying roughly at the intersection of lines joining Chesterfield 
and Fast Pietford, from w-(‘st to east, and Mansfield and 
Doncaster, fioin south to north. It is wnthin a few hundred 
yards of the boundary between Kuttinghamshire and Yorkshire, 
ou tlie edge of the great Suutli Yorksliire coal field. Pit shafts 
and mining villages lie round it on three sides in every 
direction, and the farm itself is the property of the Shireoaks 
Colliery Company. 

jriie hotise and garden lie very pleasantly above the ruad, 
and the buildings adjoining in the rear are exceptionally good, 
and very well equippd for economical feeding. Mr. Peel has 
his own stones and is thereby enabled to do his own grinding. 
About two-thirds of the land is a limestone soil, and on this a 
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six-year rotation is followed, turnips and barley being succeeded 
by another white straw crop (barley or oats), then seeds left 
aown for two years, and lastly wheat. The rest of the arable is 
too strong for turnips, and on this a four-course has been 
practised, summer fallows being followed by wheat, then seeds, 
and lastly oats. Mr. Peel thinks that this land will do . better 
out of cultivation, and as the turn for seeds comes round, they 
are left down to form permanent pasture. None of tlieso new 
leys have been down long enough yet to get fairly established, 
but the)”^ seemed to be rather more promising than the old 
pasture. The tenant does not hesitate to depart from the rotation 
■foiiietimes and to crop according to circumstances, and farming 
up to the times, Mr. Peel had this year some oats which were 
the third white straw crop. The wheat was a very heavy crop, 
and all the straw crops were good. There were plenty of 
weeds in the arable, inchnling a good many docks, but these 
were apparently imported with the manure, considerable quan- 
tities of which are carted in from the pit- head, as sent up from 
the pony stables below. This manure is drawn directly on to 
the land, and if Mr. Peel will accept a suggestion it would be 
that he should keep it, draw over it, and let it heat for six 
months before applying it. as in this way many of the weed 
fieeds should lose their germinating power. 

The cattle are mostly Lincoln Reds of nice qualify. Mr. 
Peel has given up registering them, which seems a great pity, 
for not only should the market value of registered ^tock be 
higher than that of unregistered, but surely the first essential 
in the improvement of our breeds of live-stock is to liave 
records on which to base the selection of sires and <lams. The 
sheep are very good. Like so many men in this part of the 
country, Mr. Peel is a believer in the good qualities of the 
Suffolk ewe, and she is beyond question a good and a prolific 
mother. Mr. Peel crosses his Suffolk ewes with a Lincoln tup, 
and breeds a high-class type of lamb. A good many pigs are 
fed, but these are brought in, no breeding stock being kept. 

This class, the small arable farm class, received moi'e entries 
than any other in the competition, and the Judges remarked 
upon the keenness of the competition in it. The\' very highly 
coinmended Town End Farm, Bolsover, in the occupation of 
Mr. William Hunt. The holding lies at the eastern end of this 
once-picturesque village, which is chiefly famous now-a-days 
through its great colliery. It is a small farm, thoroughly well 
^oue, the object of the management being the production of 
corn and meat. The tenant resorts to heavy manuring with 
artificials, 8 cwt. of fish, blood or bone manure supplementing 
iC tons of farmyard manure for turnips, whilst the same 
(fuantity of dung, together with 10 cwt. salt and 10 cwt. 

V^OL, 76 . j 
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“ Mangold Manure,” is applied to the mangold crop. Barley 
following wheat in a six-course rotation (seeds down for two 
years) receives a dressing of potash, and the grass- land is 
regularly dressed with superphosphate, bone-meal and slag. 
This is all of it skilful and progressive management, but it is 
doubtful if the tenant realises the cost of his rich farmynrd 
luaniire, and the rations of his dairy and fattening stock (12 11). 
of cake and corn per day) cannot in any circumstances ])ay. 
Having regard to the excellence of the markets suiTonndiug 
him, the Judges expressed the opinion that more attention 
might be paid, with profit, to the production of milk and 
market garden produce on this holding. 

GiiASS Farms. 

Class IV. — 400 acres or over. 

Reaching the class for grass farms, the scene shifts south- 
wards from arable Nottinghamshire, with evidence of the 
production of wealth in its industrial development above and 
below ground continually before the traveller, to Leicestershire, 
with its purer atmosphere, its great expanse of wonderful grass- 
land, and the associated traditions of sport suggesting the enjoy- 
ment of wealth rather than its creation. First prize in the class 
for large grazing or dairying farms was awarded to Mr. William 
Thomas Hayr, for Tur Langton Manor. The farm lies two 
miles from Kibworth Station, and is about seven miles north 
of Market Harborough, and twelve south-east of Leicester. It 
extends to 700 acres, the whole of which is grass, the charming 
old manor house and the adjacent buildings being very 
pleasantly placed on the outskirts of Tur Langton village. It 
is almost an ideal pasture farm, only a few fields lying rather 
out of the way being put up for hay, every other year. The 
land may roughly be divided into two classes. The first of 
these is so good that only bad management could make it rank 
and weedy, for it would always be productive. But Mr. Hayr's 
managemont is such that weeds are suppressed, and the laud 
carries a sward that is never coarse. It was, indeed, wonder- 
fully level, and full of a great variety of good grasses. Cocksfoot, 
a grass most excellent so long as it is not allowed to master its 
fellows, was hardly even to be seen in its aggressive stage, and 
weeds, if they existed, were thoroughly dominated by useful 
herbage. These results are achieved by very skilful grazing 
chiefly by cattle, sheep being run in such limited numbers as 
to get what they want without robbing the cattle, and a few 
horses following up to bite off what is left. The manuring- 
too, is excellent. Nitrogen is supplied by the clovers and by 
such caking as the cattle may require (excessive caking is a 
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fertile source of weeds) ; slag supplies the phosphares, which 
are apt to be deficient in good pasture land, wliilst the lime in 
I be slag makes available the potash which such soils contain in 
abundance. 

The second class of pasture requires the greater skill in 
management to keep out weeds and to make it productive, and 
tliere is every evidence that Mr. Hayr’s management does both. 
Smaller cattle and more sheep are grafted on these fields, more 
cake is nsed, and all weeds are snubbed back in the usual way. 

As regards the live-stock on this farm, Mr. Ilayr breeds 
nothing except a few sheep, everything else being bought in. 
He has the usual liking for age on the horned stock required 
for this class of land, but it is interesting to note that the 
exigencies of the market in this year had caused him to graze 
younger ones than usual, and these certainly seem to have done 
well, Upwards of 450 cattle are grazed, including Aberdcen- 
Angiis, Blue-Greys, Herefords, Devons, and a large number of 
liiiicoln Reds and nsefnl Shorthorns. By July a lai’ge number 
had been sold, the Herefords going off first, but the pick of tlie 
cattle seen on the occasion of a visit early in July were the 
Lincoln Reds, which could hardly have been surpassed any- 
where for quality and condition. Any stock not ready for the 
butcher by the end of the grazing season is sold if good forward 
stores arc selling well ; otherwise it is the custom to take 
straw-yard keeping in Norfolk or Lincolnshire for wintering 
them. Here they will get up to 7 lb. of mixed linseed and 
cotton cake per day, with a small payment per head for labour, 
and they come back in good forward condition about May 1 to 
be finished on the grass. 

The sheep stock comprises a flock of about 2U0 Lincoln 
ewes, half of which are crossed with a Hampshire tup. Besides 
their lambs Mr. Hayr buys about 160 shearling wethers. All 
the sheep are wintered on the land. The lambs get their own 
living and are ready to sell as soon as sheared in June. The 
ewes r(!ceive a few old beans, crushed oats, bran, and a few 
dried grains from Christmas time. 

There is a small, Imt famous, stud of Shire horses. The 
Slock this year included 8 mares, 2 colts, 1 yearling filly and 7 
foals bred by Mr. Hayr. 

After what has been said about the management on this 
holding it is almost superfluous to add that such matters as 
gates, fences, and ditches are all in admirable order, and it may 
be noted that Mr. Hayr follows the practice of hand pulling 
for the eradication of thistles. Considering its efficacy it is 
surprising that this method is not more general. A large 
portion of the underground stem comes away with pulling, 
which otherwise is left in the ground to sprout again. 
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Oij rlie occasion of the visit for the purposes of this vepon. 
Mr. Hayr had already left for the Argentine, to judge at an 
ifoportant Agricultural Show. The farm buildings were almosT 
eniircly iiKuiopolised by horses sent back from France for a 
rest. Ill Ids absence the management of this interesting 
enterprise devolved ujion Mrs. Ilayr, who not only conducted 
the htisiiiess of the farm, but found time, with the assistance 
of lier daughters, to supervise the exercise of the convalescent 
luH'seB, whose ajipearance boro eloquent testimony to her skill 
as a hor.-^i; -master and to a patriotic desire to do the best for Ijcr 
country. 

The second })rizc in the class for large grass farms was 
a\varde<l to i'llessrs. H. C. it J. Holm, of The Grange, Carlton 
Ciirlieu. This holding lies about tliree miles north-west of tlie 
farm just described, being nearer to Leieester by tliat di.stance. 
Although mainly a grazing farm, about one quarter of it. is 
araljl<‘ land. The whole of it is strong soil, and the farm is 
one sviiieU might easily get unproductive without the brains, 
energy and business aptitude of the management. With the 
exception of the corn crops and of (he wheat straw the wholr 
produce of (he farm is cashed in the form of pedigree horses, 
pedigree cattle, milk and sheep, which, though not pedigree, 
are chosen for their special suitability to the class of farming. 
Tlie grass-land is well grazed and in good condition. Its 
fertility is maintained by caking stock on it, and the portion 
set aside for liay rt^ceives also an occasional dressing of farm- 
yard manure. Netirly all the stock on the place is home-bred. 
l\Tessrs. Holm have been particularly successful with their 
Shire liorses, and the fine show of cups, together with the 
animals on tlie farm, testify to their skill in this direction. 
They started with sound mares bought at a moderate figure, 
and, mating these with the best and most suitable sires they 
could com man d, they have graded (be stud up till they now 
own In-ood-mares of the highest class. In the early days of 
the stud no price was high enough to tempt them to part\vith 
the best females, but now that the stud ia established all except 
an occasional filly of special promise are sold at the proper time. 
Tho colts often go as foals, and the mares are sold in-foal 
generally at three or four years of age, having served tlieir 
purpose by {hat time in helping to reduce the cost of cultivating 
ihe heavy arable land on this farm whilst being broken in to 
woi'k. 

Tin- cattle are registered Lincoln Reds and the herd lias 
been bred up on the principle that has been so successful with 
the horses, with the addition of careful milk recording, lu 
the result, the stock froui this herd are sought after not only 
bydn'oeders of world-wide repute, but, that which is even more 
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useful from the ir.ifioual point of view, the comniercial value 
uf the stock for the dual purpose of beef and milk production 
is sucdi that the demands of tenant farmers create a market for 
every young bull that Messrs. Holm think good enough to rear. 
Ill this way the cattle are yieliling a double pirolit, first through 
tlie large yield of milk sold off the farm, and second through 
tlieir bull calves reared on the cows which do not come up to 
tlieir owners’ high requii’ennuit of milk protiuction, and whicli, 
when they’ have served this purpose, are finished off as excel- 
lent beef. 

As regards sheep no pedigree floolc is kept, but good (juality 
north country she-hogs, such as Masliams or a similar type, are 
bcuight in, and put to a Hainpshire tup for three seasons 
])efore being sold off fat. d’lio lamlis arc wintered, and sold off 
rhroilgli the summer. 

The arable land is erop}ted on a six-course syeteni, roots 
tprincipally mangolds) and l)eans duidug the first year; oats 
after mangolds, ami oats or wheat after beans, during the 
Second year: wheat sowm down with small seeds in the third 
year, the seeds being followed by wheat in (he fifth year, and 
then oats after wheat. The ei'ops in JOlh were ht'.avy and the 
land quite workably cleaJi. It is strong tenacious stuff, always 
requiring three horses and sometimes four for the plough, hut 
this extra cost is eom|)eiisafed for by the management of the, 
young horses to which reference has already been made. The 
manuring is goo<i, no special or patent manures Ixdng bought, 
hut the r(U|uirements of the land are met by the application 
uf what is most suifable at the low^est pi-ice ])er unit. It is 
quite time that farmers generally should follow ibis practice, 
and that manure merchants should give up attempting the 
impossible task of compounding maJmres suitabh' for all soils 
and all occasions. 

The buildings on this Imlding are serviceable enough, but 
They cannot be <lescrib(M as skilfully planned witli reference 
to each other. It is to be regretted that at the present time 
Messrs. Holm are restricted in their desire to push this holding 
TO its utmost limit of |>roducti(m. by the fact that the farm is 
ill the market for sale, along with the rest of the estate of 
Tvhich it forms a part. 

To Mr. Tom Marriott, of Hall Farm, Edmondthorpe, 
Oakham, was awarded the third prize in this class. This farm 
lies about six miles due uorili of Oakham, about twelve miles 
due south of (rrantham, being some five miles wTst of the 
Great North road, and about eight miles east of Melton 
Mowbray. The house and buildings lie on the slope of a hill 
commanding magnificent views of High Leicestershire. These 
Tuain buildings lie n^ar the main stretch of plough-land, which 
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divides the grass-land very conveniently. There is an excellent 
water supply delivered to the farm by a hydraulic ram, givint; 
an nnlirnited supply of cold water for the milk cooler, ^Yhi('h 
is often a great difficulty on dairying farms. The cow-sheds 
are all open to the air instead of having windows, and Mr. 
Marriott extends the open air system to his other cattle, which 
run out on the grass all through the winter, getting cake and 
straw in conveniently placed yards. 

The grass-land lies mainly in two blocks, the one on the 
top of the hill and the other at the bottom of it. That on the 
top was poor land which is being enormously improved by the 
skill and hard work of the tenant. All this land is strong, and 
attention to drainage is the first essential, bnt neglect of the 
ditches had caused the out-falls to get compleCely stopped, and 
the effects were still visible in some of the fields. The tenant 
is, liowever, effecting a great improvement in them by careful 
attention to hedges, ditches, and outfalls, in conjunction witli 
liberal dressings of basic slag backed up with plenty of cake. 
One field of poor grass had been broken up for wheat, which 
was a partial failure, and then laid down again. With basic 
slag this has now produced a wonderful bit of pasture, full of 
Glo\er, and much better after five years than the unbroken 
grass-land lying round it. Indeed, it suggested reflection that 
much of this poor land wmuld become more productive under 
a sj’stem of alternate husbandry. The meadow land on 
this part of the farm was distinctly late, and perhaps a little 
quick acting nitrogenous manure applied in tlie spring would 
have stimulated an earlier growdh. On the louver side of the 
farm the grass -land was very good ; it was perhaps getting a 
little rank in places, and it is conceivable that an application 
of lime would be beneficial, but all the grass on the farm ^Yas 
beautifully grazed, and it is a fact that the land in this 
district appeared as a whole lo be much better grazed than the 
pastures of the West Midlands visited last year, with less vveeds* 
and weed grasses (sorrel, dock, Yorkshire fog, bent, 
amongst them. 

^ IMr. Marriott keeps a herd of from twenty to thirty milking 
heifers, his practice being to buy good young store heifers, bull 
them on and then make them earn him a profit by milking 
them for London for two yeai'S, afterw^ards selling them out 
wdien down with the third calf, and thus realising a handsome 
capital appreciation. For this process it has not paid him to 
use a good bull, because all the calves are sold in the open 
market, and buyers, not knowing anything of the breeding, ar<? 
unwilling to pay a price which will cover the cost of a good 
bull service. This system is about to give place to a muck 
better one, for as a good many bullocks are bought at ike 
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present time, to feed, the tenant lias now decided to double the 
heifer herd and make half of them raise two calves each, so as 
to give him home bred stores, and thus it becomes desirable for 
liim to have a high-class sire. During his five years’ occupation 
of the farm he has doubled its stock-carrying capacity. 

Whilst the grass is the main part of this holding the plough 
land would be a credit to any arable farm. As already 
remarked it lies very conveniently both for the central build- 
ings and for the two sets of outlying buildings. It is also 
well arranged for cultivation as it is very little obstructed by 
hedges, and the long stretches of land are admirably adapted 
tor the use of steam tackle. Mr. Marriott follows the four- 
course rotation — roots, barley or oats, seeds, beans or peas, 
wheat. This year all the crops were exceedingly good. 

Hunter breeding is quite a feature on this farm, and also 
hunter making, Mr. Marriott being very ably assisted in the 
latter by his daughter and son. It is sometimes said that 
fiirmers should nol allow hunting to take them from their 
business, but here it certainly pays, and Mr. Marriott maintains 
that the intercourse with other people resulting from it, and 
tlie consequent interchange of ideas, is profitable to an}" man. 

Class V. 

Ill the middle class for dairy or grass farms, in which there 
were only two entries, first prize was awarded to the executors 
of the late Mr. F. ,1. Stanhope, of Claybrooke, Lutterworth, a 
farm lying on Watling Street, twelve miles south-west of 
Leicester, eight miles east of Nuneaton, and about nine miles 
iiorrh of llugby. The house and buildings adjoin the road and 
are both very well constructed and well planned. The main 
feature is a magnificent range of lofty cow-houses in which 
nothing leading to the economising of labour has been forgotten. 
The only thing for criticism is the arrangement of the cows in 
a double row, heads to the walls, without feeding passages. 
The head to head arrangement, with central feeding passage, 
would generally be preferred. There is a milking machine, 
the use of which had been abandoned after a long and thorough 
trial, and Mr. Stanhope reverted to hand milking, each cowman 
(‘lieerfully milking a number of cows which would astonish 
most milkers. At the time of the Judges’ visit the machine 
was again in use, and it would be of interest to know the 
causes which led touts abandonment in the first place, and to 
its aubse<][uent re-instatement. The ventilation, air space, and 
general sanitation leave nothing to be desired, and though the 
depth of the standing is rather greater than is usually recom- 
mended no unpleasant consequences result, as the cows are 
kept clean in winter. 
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Tlie cow stock comprises nearly lOt) cows in milk. Most of 
them are iionght in the north of England and are kept for 
about three years, during which time they earn a profit through 
their milk, ai\d they are then sold whilst still valuable. Taken 
as a whole they are a wonderful lot, though lacking the fixed 
type which can be imi)arted only by the breeder. The herd 
consists liractically of tluai purpose non-pedigree shorthorns 
and a few pedigree Dutch. The tenants keep a Hereford bull, 
and they liave a contract for the sale of all calves born at 46s. 
each, when two days old. It is a system that pays the manage- 
ment because no hoine-lired stock is kept, and the cross-bred 
calves are more saleable, but it is to l)e regretted that the 
qualities of some of these grand dairy cows are not trans- 
mitted. by careful mating, to their olTspring for the mainten- 
ance of high-elass dairy stock in the country. Nevertheless 
it is a practice much in advance of that of many milk-selling 
cow-keopers, who regard the calf only as a necessary evil. Any 
mongrel bull is good eiiongli for them when selling the calves 
at five days, hut loud are their complaints wdien compelled by 
an oi'der, such as that which came into force this year, to rear 
their own calves to an age of five nioiubs ! Mr. Stanhope 
miglit, however, use a hull which, whilst still getting him good 
l)eef steers, would also get lieifers likely to grow into good 
dairy stock, at present all too scarci' in the country generally. 

Owing to the small amount of plough-land it is not found 
possible to adhere rigidlj’ to a rotation, but the usual practice is 
to take mangolds, followed by oats and wheat, which are 
occasionally followed by seeds. The cropping for this year 
include<l 12 acres of wheat. 15 acres of oats, 2 acres of fodder 
crops, 3 acres maize, and 18 acres of roots of which 1(1 were 
inangv)Ids. The mangolds g('t ,30 loads of dung and about 8 
cwt, of artificials. They were even an<i regular. The green 
crops are the principal objecl: of the management, to keep up 
a succession of food for the cows. Tlie maize is taken first, 
and then the turnips keep the cows going till the mangolds are 
read}'. The corn crojis were lieavy, but unfortunately they 
looked like going down rather badly. Mr. Stanhope follows 
the excellent practice of always mowing the same fields. They 
get dong and bone-meal in alternate years, bone-meal having 
proved itself a better manure than basic slag on this land. 

The second jnlze was awarded to Mr. Herbert Sutton, of 
Snarestone, Atherstone, whoso, farm lies six miles south of 
Ashhy-de-la-Zouch, twelve miles north of Nuneaton, ten miles 
east of Tamw^rth, and sixteen miles west of Leicester. The 
house and biiilditjgs lie at a little disLance from the road and 
tlie latter are no more than fairly convenient, but they have 
been added to, and impj’oved as much as possible by the tenant, 
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who with great ingenuity lias also iiist died the electric light, 
which greatly facilitates attending on the stock during the long 
winter evenings. Mr. Sutton’s taste for machinery is further 
evinced by the installation of a milking machine, and he stated 
that he bad found it entirely satisfactory. 

The grass-land is intersected by the Ashby- de-la-Zonch 
Canal, and the farm is thus connected with the whole of the 
Midland canal system, but, as in most other places, no use is 
made of this fact for the transport of produce to and from the 
farm. It must be admitted, howevei- regretfully, that for most 
places the day of the canal is past, and that the slowness of 
water transport combined with the fact tliat few canal com- 
panies are also common carriers, gives to the railway an 
0 ver w lie 1 m i 1 1 g a d v an ta ge . 

It is noticeable that basic slag acted very ditferently by the 
canal side than higher up, and that lime and potash gave much 
better results. This must he vei'y unnsna.l, but the young 
cartlc and the flock of Shropshire ewes bore out the appearance 
of the herbage by their condition. This is an exam pie of the 
fact whicli has lieen so often noted all over the country, that 
basic slag is apt to be uncertain in its action. Away from the 
canal the cow pastinn, whicli had been recently slagged, was 
a treat to .sec, and all the grass-land was well grazed. 

The live stock included some fifty cows, and th('Se and the 
young stock were all of fair quality, but the bull might have 
been better, ]\Ir. Sutton has had troulile with abortion, 
and is afraid of using a better bull about which he might 
know nothing, for fear of re- introducing infection througli 
him. 

The cows are milked with a milking machine, and j\rr. 
Sutton’s ex])erience is all in favour of it. No trouble has been 
occasioned with the cows, an<l the saving on labour is consider- 
able. With'- the general scarcity of labour, and particularly of 
milkers, tliere is no doubt l)ut tliat the use of these machines 
will spread in all the dairy districts, unless indeed the attempt 
to induce women to turn their attention to dairying should prove 
to he successfiil beyond the duration of the war. Perhaps it is 
due to the use of the inachiue that no milk records are kepi. 
This is a point which the manufacturers would do well to 
consider. The milk in summer time is sold to a contractor, 
wdio supplies .Messrs. Cadbury with milk for tlie matmfacture 
of milk chocolate on six days of the week, and on the Sunday 
it is sent to Ijondon. In the winter months the whole supply 
goes to London. The feeding of the cows presents no unusual 
features, but it may be noted that the tenant follows the good 
practice of changing the pasturage day and tiight when the 
co ws are out. 
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Horse breeiliijg is a feaiure ol the fiirni and Mr. Sutton ha<l 
a splendid crop of foals. He has about twelve mares, four of 
them ])eing registered. He finds it worth while to keep a young 
stallion of his own breeding to try his mares before sending 
them to a good horse. Before following this practice he found 
he was only wasting his stud fees. Only the best stallions 
procurable are used, even on the non-pedigree mares. 

The sheep are l^liropshirea and some of the ewes arc put to 
a 8 off oik tup. The Shropshire lambs as well as the Suflfolli- 
Shropsliire eross-breds would have been a credit to any man, 
Thougii only jnst weaned they were holding their own oii 
recently slagged grass without any cake. 

The plough land is farmed on a four-course rotation, roots, 
oats, clover (“ pen-fallowed ”), and then wheat, with an 
occasional piece of barley. The plant of mangolds was very 
fine and there was a good crop of white Dutch wdieat. 

Class YI. 

In tlie class for small grass farms first prize was awarded tc 
Mr. Phillip Walker, for Park field Farm, Shipley, near Ilkeston, 
Tins farm is situated about eight miles north-west of Notting- 
ham and the same distance north-east of Derby. It is in the 
colliery district, Shipley itself being a well-known mine, and 
the situation is an admirable one for milk production. Mr. 
Walker takes the fullest advantage of this, and possibly few 
farms of its size produce more milk, for there is a regular 
stock of about thirty cows, and the daily yield of milk is from 
sixty to sixty-five gallons. Except for ten acres of mangolds, 
grown year after year, all the farm is under grass. It is 
evidently naturally productive, and full of growth due to 
heavy cake feeding and heavy dressings of lime. Where coarse 
places appear in the sward Mr. Walker feeds wet brewers’ 
grains on them~a practice which is certainly unusual but 
which proved itself entirely successful. 

The great feature of the farm is the wonderful lot of dairy 
cows. Ail of these are evidently deep milkers, and all are 
thoi'imgh dual purpose animals. The beat are deep enough, 
show constitution enough, and are thick-fleshed enough to be 
classed as Scotch shorthorns. A black-brindlcd cow, good 
enough to be a fortune to any small man, and an ornament to 
many herds, looked common among the wonderful specimens 
grazing with her in the field. The pity of it is that Mr. Walker 
has not taken the trouble to register his cattle. Quito a 
sufficiency of crosses with pedigree bulls — bought in Birming- 
ham— have been used to secure entry into Coates’ Herd Book, 
ihis neglect must certainly be costly to the owner, and is. 
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jiirther, of national importance, for a ready sale is obUiined for 
his young bulls, and they are scattered far and wide. Owing to 
fhe failure to register them, many of tlie purchasers cannot 
know where to send their neighbours to purchase similar sires. 

Mr. Walker is a born judge of stock, for the pig stock and 
horses on the farm are only second to the cows. He is a firm 
Ix'liever in grazing his pig stock. It is his boast that pigs are 
ro be found in every field, and the condition of his laud 
emphatically gives the lie lo those who say that pigs spoil good 
pasture. 

The homestead buildings, &c., are exceedingly well kept, 
and the Judges remarked that the management in every detail 
was a very great credit to the tenant. 

The second prize farm, that of Mr. William Clay, Birdholm 
Farm, Chesterfield, lies in the same district, being alout twenty 
miles north of Mr. Walker’s farm, and about two miles south 
of Chesterfield, at the higher end of the Rother Valley. It is a 
holding which presents some Interesting features and which 
gives rise to some serious reflections. It is the holding already 
referred to in the introductory part of this Report where 
ail area formerly representing a coal mine, now worked 
oiif, lias come hack to agriculture. There were several old 
s[H)i 1-1 leaps on the farm now grassed down, on which the 
tenant was successful in maintaining a sward. In other 
respects the conditions of agriculture resemble those on Mr. 
Walker’s farm, but the enterprise has been developed in a very 
different way, buying-in being piractised in the place of breed- 
ing, and the sale of stock replacing the sale of milk as the 
pi-incipal object. The old pasture is only of moderate quality, 
hut it has been well treated with farmyard manure, salt and 
basic slag, and for the second time (see page 230) the wonderful 
effect was seen of ploughing up and relaying pooi' pasture. In 
this case a semi-circular piece of land had been recently broken 
up, and wherever the plough had gone fhe sward was extra- 
ordinarily good. The high land pasture was short, but it must 
have been very sweet as the young stock, yearling heifers and 
lambs, were doing very well on it. By the river good results 
had been obtained with slag, but Mr, Clay has obtained no 
results from this fertilizer on the upland pastures. On these 
salt has proved much more efficacious, and it is possible that it 
uiay act beneficially by releasing potash. 

As regards live-stock, Mr. Clay relies on buying-in. Heifers 
'■ear one calf, and those showing good udders with theii* second 
calf, are sold oflf to the urban cow-keepers. A lot of true blue- 
grey heifers, bought in Scotland, were finishing in July on a 
'vonderful meadow land aftermath, and their quality shows Mr. 
Clay’s judgment in purchasing, whilst their condition was a 
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testi.iioiiy to tlie fertility of the soil and Ins niaiiageinent of 

grass-luinl. . , , , 

The horses on this small farm are particularly good ; there 
are three registered brood mares which do the woi'k of tlie 
farm, and the two-year-olds, yearlings, and foals \yliich Mr. 
Olay 'had to show were of very high class._ There is a small 
cwc flock, and cross-bred lambs are bought in the autumn. 

The arable was clean and in good order. It is farmed on 
a four-course rotation with roots after wheat, and oats after 
seeds; occasiojial Iv two while straw crops are taken, or seeds 
may be left down two years. Tlie feature of the crops tins 
year was a wonderful piece of swedes, quite the best seen, ami 
it jnav be interesting to give Mr. Olay’s management _ of the 
crop. ’ A dressing of H to 1 tons of lime per acre was given in 
the previous atirVimn, .20 tons of farmyard manure were applied 
before the last ploughing, and I cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
liefore drilling. After singling, I cwt. of nitrate of soda was 
ap[)lied. 

Tlie thought tlnit occurs is that in the great majority of 
cases this farm would he run for milk production, having regard 
(o tlu' situation, and to the success of the winner of the first 
prize in tliis class under economic conditions widely closely 
res(‘ml)le these. Reading this ivqiort the same refleetion will 
arise in connection with other holdings, notably those in the 
large gras.s farm class, where systems of manageineni differing 
widely from each other are practised upon holdings having many 
points of resend)! mice both as regards locality, proximity to 
markets and railway, and other conditions. The }iosition seems 
to indicate a tendency to cultivate a taste in some particuhir 
direction, to follow tlic practice learnt during the tanner s 
apprenticeship, or to he guided by some principle no more 
trustworthy than these, rather tliaii to study the business con- 
ditions in the particular locality which will give the greatest 
return on capital invested. Farmer.s are taught the technical 
side of their hnsincss ; in a lesser degree they are taugld. the 
sciences upon which the success! ul raising of crops and stock 
depeinia, or they can avail themselves of the knowledge ot 
others in these matters. But nowhere nor at any time have 
they been taught to regard the market, considered with 
reference to tlie capabilities of their own jiarticular holding, as 
the only guide to the proper style of management to he 
pursued. If tlie manufacturer should follow a line of produc- 
tion pleasing to himself, but unpopular with the public for 
whom he was catering, his empty order book would pull bim up 
short ^■ery speedily, and would indicate the need for a return 
to a sounder policy. But in agriculture there is always a 
market, at a price, for every kind of produce, and althougli the 
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tanner may not be producing what his public most needs, and 
wliat his holding could be developed most profitably to produce, 
if will never be brought home to him so sharply as it is to 
rliose engaged in other forms of industry, so long as the general 
level of agricultural prices is sufficiently higli to leave him a 
living. At the same time he is at the mercy of any adverse 
juoveinent in prices and the community as a whole is a loser 
liy the fact that his enterprise is less productive than it could 
l)e. In fact, the same general conclusion is reached this year 
as in previous years, namely that the maximum production in 
(Ids country will never be realised until it is recognised that 
high technical skill in the management of land and stock is 
insufficient by itself, and that until it is directed by a knowledge 
of the economic forces which control every kind of human 
enterprise, the position of the industry as a whole will he 
unsatisfactory. 

Once again the writer desires to record his indebtedfiess to 
Mr. K. J. J. Mackenzie, Reader in Agriculture in the University 
of Cambridge, for his very valuable co-opei^ation in tlie produc- 
tion of this report. 

C. 8. Or WIN. 

Iiistiluo for Research in Agricultural Keononiic?, 

University of Oxford. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED AT NOTTINGHAM, 1915 . 

OwiNO to the war the number of new iin})[einents entered 
for the Society's Silver Medals was less than usual, ijeiiig only 
19 as against an average of 51 for the five previous years. Of 
the 19 entries one, a potato planter, entered by Messrs. Alex. 
Jack & Sojis, was withdrawn, and two motor ploughs entered 
by Messrs. John Fowler & Co. and Martin’s Cultivator Co. 
were ineligible for silver medals by reason of the Society’s 
Rule 74, which is as follows : — “ No Silver Medals will be 
awarded to, nor can any entry as ‘ New Implements ’ be 
accepted of, Machines of any class for which Competitive 
Trials iiave been announced by the Society as about to take 
place,” 

It was lield that the competitive trials which had been 
announced were only postponed (in consequence of tlie war), 
not abandoned. 

The remaining 16 entries included four that were deemed 
worthy of silver medals, viz.: — 

Oil Ploughing Engine by Walsh & Clark, of Guiseley. 
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Oil Ki:igine by Blaokstone & Oo., of Stamford. 

Side Delivery Rake, Tedder and Swath Tui-ner by Bamfords. 
of Uttoxeter. 

1'eddor by Bamfords, Uttoxeter. 

The two engines were remarkable novelties. 

Stand 254, No. 29(10. Oil Ploughing Engine by Messrs. 
Walsh ct Clark. Guiseley, Deeds. This engine was undoubtedly 
the featui*e of the show. 

It is usual for genuinely ncAV implements to make theis' 
first appearance in puldic in a somewhat crude form, and 
exhibiting many manifest points for improvement, but not 
so ill this case : here was the product of what must have been 
a vast union nt of thought and experiment burst upon the public 
as a complete surprise, and yet in the most finished style of the 
standard steam ploughing engines. Built on similar lines to 
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tliese, it is well calculated at a distance to be mistaken for one, 
so similar is the sound of the exhaust mikI so perfect the 
fiexil)ility of its movements. 

The engine, which is of the two cycle valveless type, using 
crude oil, is mounted on the top of a locomotive boiler-shaped 
boily, which serves as a reservoir for compressed air and also 
contains the fuel tanks and the radiator. There are two 
working cylinders of 10 inch diameter and 13 inch stroke, 
and in tandem with these two other cylinders for scavenging 
and maintaining a supply of compressed air in the reservoir. 

The fuel is delivered by a pump direct into the combustion 
chamber. For starting from cold a lamp is used, but afterwards 
the heat of combustion maintains the combustion chamber at a 
sufficient temperature for the ignition of the charge. 

The storage of compressed air is large, and is utilized for 
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reversing by means of a lever oi)eratiug a patented gear, which 
IS positive in action and also enables the engine to be stopped 
under load and restarted, even, if necessary, without discon- 
necting the friction clutch. 

The engine is stated to give 90 B.H.P. as a maximum for 1 
hour on test and a regular working output of 70-70 B.H.F. 

Tlie makers claim an economy of fuel cost of 25 per cent, over 
steam and 500 per cent. less water consumption, and that as 
the engine carries sufficient fuel and water for 12 working days 
it, is capable of working in localities which are not practicable 
for a steam engine. This saving of the trouble and expense of 
carrying coal and water is the point which will most appeal to 
agriculturists generally. 

Stand 291, No. 3899. Oil Engine by Messrs. Blackstone & 
(Jo., Stamford. 

The entry was made for a 7 B.H.P. engine, but the one 
actually produced to the Judges was a 12 B.H.P. engine of 
the same design entered as No. 3906. The exchange being 
necessitated by the war was held to be in order and allowed. 

The novelty in this engine lay in the fact that it could be 
started from cold witliout the aid of arry lamp for the 
{rreliminary heating of the hot bulb or combustion chamber 
aUliough using a heavy refined petroleum oil of about 0‘8JU) 
specific gravity. 

This is rendered possible by the method of injecting the 
fuel in the form of an exceedingly fine spray by the aid of 
compressed air, the mixture being ignited by a low tension 
electric spark. The spraying nozzle is ingenious, simple and 
very easily cleaned. The system demands the addition of an 
air compressing pump and a reservoir for the compressed air, 
but this extra complication is further utilised for making the 
engine a self starter. There is not space in this notice to go 
into the principles and details of this engine, but the reader 
will find them fully explained in an article which appeared in 
the Engineer newspaper of April 23, 1915, a reprint of which 
can be obtained from Messrs. Blackstone & Co. The absence 
of a lamp for starting up, with its risk, cost and loss of time, 
and the fact that the engine starts immediately on pulling a 
lever will appeal to all. 

Stand 274, No. 3397, Messrs. Bamfords, Leighton Iron 
Works, TJttoxeter. New Combined Side Rake, Swath Turner, 
Tedder and Windrower, Price, 18/. 

The idea of combining side raking and swath turning in 
the same implement is not new, cf. Messrs. Blackstone’s machine 
for the like purposes first shown in 1911. 

Ill this machine extreme simplicity and lightness with a 
low selling price have been achieved, together with efficiency 
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in work. l)nt at the cost of some adaptability as will be seen 
later, 

TIih iinproyement consists in bridging the rake bars in their 
central [lortion, i.e„ in the portion of the rake to be omitted 
when it, is to be used as a swath turner, and having loose 
rnak(! up pieces of rake easily inserted and fixed by a single 
l)oU when used for side raking. The arching keeps the liars 
out of tfn^ way of the swath when turning. Further improve- 
nietits consist in an improved sweeping movement of the 
tines, a new spring stripper board and new type of gearing. 

It will be noted that the portions used for swath turning 
are at a constant distance apart, hence a lack of adaptability 
wiiicli demands that for satisfactory work the machine should 
follow a mower cutting a certain width of swath. 



Fig. 2 — Bamfords’ Side Rake and Swath Turner. 


Stand 274, No. 3390, Messrs. Bamfords, Uttoxeter. Neu' 
‘‘ Lion ''' Tedder. This machine is not what is generally 
un(lersloo<l by a Tedder, there is no whirling and threshing of 
the bay, but a gentle forking of it up and leaving it in a 
thoroughly loose and open state. A better name would b‘‘ 
haymaker.'’ 

A live shaft carries at each end three arms symmetrically 
disposed at 120'' apart, and by the side of each set of arms is an 
eccentric drum. The drums are driven in unison with the 
live shaft, and the amount of their eccentricity can be varied. 

Attached to the end of each arm is a rocking lever whicli 
is pivoted in a bearing on the periphery of the adjacent drum, 
and to the other end of each lever is fixed one end of a rake. 
By these means a feathering pendulum action is imparted to 
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the rakes, and also a certain sweeping motion as they pass the 
(fround. 

During the lower portion of their reyolution the tines oC 
the rakes project towards tlie ground between stripper bars, 
which make it impossible for any of the hay to he carried 
round, and thus there is no blocking. 

The mkes are made up of spring tines, each independently 
connected by a bolt, nut, and washer. 

The live shaft has attached to each end a pinion driven by 
ail internal gear mounted upon each wheel axle, and tliosc 
gears in turn are driven by a ratchet and pawl. 

Thus the outer wheel is always the tl river wlien turning a 
corner, and there is no stopping of the action. 


Fig. 3-— Bati^forrlFi’ New '‘Lion Tedder, 

This method of driving, in addition to being very simple 
and direct, allows the live shaft to be placed very near the 
centre of the road wheels, so that it follows their motion very 
closely over ridge and furrow. 

Two firms show'od combined machines for sowing and 
manure distribution at the same time : — 

Stand 83, No. 555, Walter Dunn & Co., 10, St. Margaret/s 
Street, Canterbury. Disc or Colter Corn and Fertiliser Drill. 
Price ()0/. This is an attempt to do at least three tilings at 
once. At the time of the Show it was anything Imt tiractical 
looking in design, but I understand that great alterations have 
since been made, and it is intended to enter it again next year 
in an improved form as a new implement. 

It is interesting to record the programme set out for the 
machine as given in the descriptive pamphlet. “The 
ground, having been prepared in the usual way, is first broken 
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\ip l)y means of tines placed in front of shoes which form 
V-shaped trenches, into which the seed ia dropped through 
feed tul)ea. The feed rolls above are so regulated aa to deposit 
each seed at accurately gauged intervals. Into the seed hop})er 
there is fed, from a second box carried on the frame, an 
equally regulated deposit of artificial manure, both seed ami 
manure being sown together. Behind the seed feed tubes 
there is placed a second row of tines in such position as lo 
cover the seed and manure with soil to the depth of one inch, 
Under <lry and friable conditions of soil these tines may be 
supplemented by rollers, which break up the small clods and 
press the soil over the seed. At the rear of the chassis is a 



Fig. 4 “Single Row Planter and Manure Sower. 

third box which deposits a i‘egu kited supply of lime (or other 
fertilising material suited to requirements) on top of the 
covering of soil, and tins, for the time being, completes the 
first operation. When the plant has grown to a height of three 
or four inches the trench ia filled in by the machine used only 
as a cultivator and, if desired, for sowing further fertilising 
material.” It will be noticed that the principle of “tillering'" 
is adopted. 

Stand lh3, No. 1741. John Wallace & Sons, Dennistoun. 
G-lasgow. Potato Planter, Single Row, “Richmond” patent, 
with an artificial manure distributing attachment, 16/. 
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There is nothing new in this machine except the com- 
bination. 

It consists of the makei's’ “Richmond ” planter together with 
a modification of the chain delivery “Westphalia" manure 
distributor. 

Stand 99, No. 788. Tillerer, invented by Edward Seeley, 
and manufactured by Mnrton & Turner, of Keniiinghall, 
Norfolk, 25/. 7s. M. A composite machine consisting of a corn 
drill, modified to enable it to sow single grains and also of the 
special instruments for the process of assisted tillering, consist- 
ing of (1) a set of moulders, one attached to each seeding 
coulter to make a furrow in the bottom of which the coulter 
sows the seed, and to reserve the soil from the furrows on the 
intervening ridges for the tillering process ; and of (2) two sets 
of forks by wliicli the soil may in two operations be restored to 
the furrows upon the roots of the growing plants. Exhibited 
by the Rev. Edward Seeley, 10, Berkeley Road, Tunbridge Wei Is. 

This exhibit consists of three attachments to be fixed to a 
standard cup drill for the purposes above stated. 

They are very simple pieces and no doubt will do the work 
for which they are made. The interest, however, in this exhibit 
lay in the results as shown at the Nottingham Corporation 
Farm, at Stoke Bardolph, where five plots had been sown by 
Seeley’s tillering process, one of them with \ bushel to the acre, 
and four with ^ bushel to the acre ; three other plots had been 
sown in the ordinai’y manner with two bushels to the acre of 
the same kinds of wheat for purposes of comparison. 

The Judges visited these plots accompanied by Mr. Seeley. 

It was evident that bushel to the acre was insufficient. 
There is too much light and air space left for the growth of 
weeds whilst the plant is young, and the crop suffers accordingly. 

It will be interesting to see the resulting crops when 
harvested ; but assuming that the same crop is obtained from ^ 
bushel of seed by tillering as from 2 bushels by ordinary 
sowing, the practical question for the farmer is whether the 
value of the bushels of seed saved will meet the cost of 
the two and sometimes three extra operations demanded by 
the tillering system exclusive of the weed difficulty, and 
whether suitable weather can be counted upon for these extra 
treatments to be feasible at the proper times. 

Stand 147, No. 1451. Messrs. B. 0. Tipper & Son, The 
Veterinary Chemical Works, Baisall Heath, Birmingham, 
showed a boot for the treatment of the feet of sheep, price 8f/. 
The upper part is of canvas and the sole is dished and made of 
papier-mache. 

Stand 175, No. 1964. Messrs. Trewhella Brothers Pty, Ltd,, 

Alma Street, Soho, Birmingham, Post Role Digger. This 
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is a iMjugli a(]aptiition of the 'ordinary screw boring tool. It 
works in spite of there l)eing quite large pebbles in the soil 
and lifts them and the soil out of the hole. It is made in three 
sizes, d inches 12s. tir/.. 9 inches 15s., and 12 in(dies 2()s. 

A. small neat hole is all right where an iron post has to be run 
in with coiu'i’cte, but unsuitable for wooden posts which have 
to be rammed. 

Stand 181, No. 2b50. Messrs. George Brown k Son, Victoria 
Iron Works, langhton Buzzard. Uorse Hoe fitted with patent 
stabiliser, Al. lls. iW. The stabiliser consists of a steel disc, 
some wind similar to those used in the disc plough, which can 
he set t(j counteract tlie tendency of the hoe to slip downhill 
when working on a hill-side. 



Fia. 5,-Ffiwli'r‘s Piitcnt Double Furrow Motor Plougb. 


Three Motor Ploaghs^ were shown, two of them being new 
implements, one by Messrs, pTohn Fowler k Sou, of Leeds, the 
other liy Martin’s Cultivator Go., of Stamford. The third was 
that of AVvles Motor Ploughs, 5, Carr Street, Manchester. 

Fowler's Plough was said to be an improvement on the 
Wylcs Plough, the patents of which are embodied in it, and 
is on very similar lines. 

IMartiu’s Plough was mounted on “creepers” instead of 
wheels, as in the other two. It was disappointing that we 
were not afforded an opportunity of seeing it at work, as the 
weaihei- was certainly such as to have given it a very severe 
test. 

M^e saw both Fowler’s and the Wyles Plough at work in 
pouring ruin, and upon land that had previously been broken up. 



Mi,', el (a neons itnitlements Kxhihifed at IIM’), '2A'o 

Tlie trial was too severe to justify criticism, pariicnlarly tis 
c„m])etitive trials arc to he held by ‘the Society when thc\var 
is nver. It was suggested by the writer of the Uepoits on the 
Implements of the last two Shows tliat it was desirable that a 
seal slibiild be provided for the driver. This was done ow bt)fh 
the new ploughs, but it seems very doubtful whether tiie drivao- 
found in it much comfort or alleviation of his work. The task 
of ihe drivers of motor ploughs is a very arduous oTie inde(‘<b 
owing largely to the^ amount of steering re(|uiied as the result 
of die slipping of first one wheed .aml thefi du^ oilier. The 
very narrow wheelbase, too, adds the risk of capsizing to Ijis 
many other cares. In these directions thei'e is ruuiii for much 
improvement. 



Fig. 0.— Mui'tiiiV New Patent 31oior Plouglv 


The exhibit of Agricultural Tractors; with internal coni- 
Intstion engines was disappointing, seeing the numher of 
American tractors that are already in the country, and (he 
‘'vident demand that is springing up for them. 

The Daimler Company, Stand 2b6, had entered a Collection 
•>f Motor Lorries and Tractors^ but the only tractor tlicy were 
'A)h to have on show was one of the very large ty[)e tln^y are 
I'tnJding for the Army Transport, and cannot, therefoiT-, be 
considered as agricultural. They are, however, building a 
H.P. tractor on the same lines for farm work, which will 
a four furiw plough on hard, heavy land. 
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Saiiiiclerson & Mills, Stand 239, showed a series of tlieir 
Tractors of 10, 20, 30 and 50 B.H.P. of practically same desi^ni 
as last year. The 20 H.P. is probably the best suited to the 
average English farm, and fortunate possessors of this siz^- 
spoke most highly of its efficiency. 

The Ivel Agricultural Motors, Stand 241, showed their now 
well-known Tractor, and also one fitted with two speeds. 

The only American machine of this type entered in ih*. 
catalogue was shown by the Sandusky Tractor Co., of Oaiu- 
bridge Place, Paddington. It is fitted with a ^cylinder engine. 
5 inch bore by 6^ stroke, and baa three speeds forward and a 
reverse. Direct drive on lowest speed. The engine is placet 1 
fore and aft as in the Daimler. The price of 550/. puts ii 
rather beyond most farmer’s means, and it is per imps more as n 
road tractor that it will find a market. 

It was an attractive looking machine and fitl^ed with a verv 
elastic clutch. 

In Milking Machines there does not appear to be much tiim 
is new to record. The “ Arno ” still remains the only machine 
free from rubber tubing. Vaccar, Ltd., showed their machine 
fitted with a newly designed and more accessible pulsator, 
which is an improvement. 

On Stand 132 Messrs. William Cooper & Nephews, of sheep 
dip fame, showed an improved Iron Disr Sharpening MaeJuxe 
for the Stewart Horse and Slieep Clippers, which really does 
seem to place it within the power of the user to keep his 
blades sharp. The improvement consists of an autoniaiic 
traversing holder or finger for moving the blades across tlic 
disc and ensuring the evenly distributed pressure so essential 
to the grinding of the blade truly flat and so difficult to attain 
by hand as hitherto. The price remains low as before. 

The thanks of the Judges are due to the Stewards of Imple- 
ments, the Hon. J. E. Gross and Mr. R. M. Greaves, for their 
excellent organisation in facilitating the work of judging, and 
to the Society’s Consulting Engineer, Mr. F. S. Courtney, for 
his unfailing courtesy and advice. 


Wrozall Abbey, 

Warwick. 


J. Broughton Dugdale. 
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NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 1915. 

L— FAEMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 

OITT of tlio 103 entries for the Farmers’ Milk Competition, 
which was instituted by the Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. 
Councillor Small, the milks from 98 herds were sampled and 
iiualysed in the Nottingham City Health Department’s labora- 
toi'iea, under the superintendence of Dr. Philip Boobbyer and 
Mr. P. W. Watson. 

Five competitors were ineligible as the milk was not 
supplied to Nottingham in accordance with the conditions 
governing the competition. 

The samples were taken during the period of three weeks 
between the 4th and 2.5th June. In no case was a competitor 
aware wlien his milk would be sampled. 

The T’egnlations governing the points were as follows 

I points for 1 per cent, of fat. 

•2 points for 1 per cent, of Bolida other than fat. 

1.5 points as el maximum for the cleanliness of the milk. 

Milk showing less than S per cent, of fat and 8‘5 per cent, of solids 
other than fat. or not g<iining ten points for cleanliness, will be 
disqualified. 

The disfjualification of one sample of milk will debar the competitor 
from receiving a prize or certificate of merit. 

During the whole of the sampling period drought prevailed 
thrrnighont the district. For the first eight days the mean of 
the maximum temperature was 72'8“ F., and that for the latter 
half of the period was 65’7® F., which is more than seven degrees 
below that of the earlier period. 

During the first week the prevailing winds were West or 
Soutli-West, and during the latter part of the time they were 
almost consistently North-East. 

Much of the milk sent in had not been cooled, which 
omission very materially affected the points given for cleanli- 
ness, several milks being disqualified for bacterial content, as 
die high temperature of such milks would favour the growth 
of the “ bacterial flora.” But for this, nearly all of the 
competitors would have received certificates of merit. 

Tlie prize in Class 1, for competitors sending in thirty-one 
gallojis of milk and over to the City of Nottingham daily, 
was won by — 

Samuel North, Trent Lane Farm Dairy, Sneinton. 



'Alil.l.; I.- FAHMl'.HS' MILK CO^rl>KTITIO^• 




( IJ.iily 
No. lJ>eli\ L’^^ 
I of Milk 
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The prize in Class 2, for competitors sending in thirty 
ir;i]l()iis of milk and under to the City of Nottingham daily, 
was won by— 

T. H. Aram, Dunkirk House, Montpelier Road, Dunkirk. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to the following: — 

K. Pole Allsebrook, T. and J. Alisopp, W. N. Piesell, 
William Brew ill, Win. A. Buchanan, A. E. Chamberlain, 
A. n. Crawford, W. Septimus Gadd, Joseph B. Greaves, Walter 
({reen, C. John Harwood, Henry Heath, Alfred Holland, 
Oswald Kirk, F. C. Moss, T. Benjamin Moss, Leonard Nation, 
Thos. Oliver, F. Peel, John P. Poole, John Bolton, William 
l^aiil Brett, Bycroft Bros., J. C. Fisher, Arthur Gillott, Edward 
James, J. W. North, John Robb, John Smith, W. Somes Staton, 
Henry Whitolam, W. Whitney. 

The quality of the various milks is shown from the 
following average figures : — 

>'o. of Daily milk Average Average 

l.'erd.'i delivered fat per cent. solids-not-fat per cent. 

(•8 gallons 3’67 9‘ll9 

the averages of the morning and evening milk being as below — 

Fat per cent. Solids-not-fat per rent. 

Morning . . 3'09 9-11 

Kvening . . 4'25 9'07 

Althougli the average of all the milks (3'G7 per cent, fat and 
T(l9 per cent, solids-not-fat) agrees fairly closely with the 
iiverage composition of milk, the individual samples in a large 
iKunber of cases gave results varying so widely from the 
normal, as to make it impossible to regard them as representa- 
tive of the daily supply of milk from a herd of dairy cattle. 
The differences in the fat percentages between the morning and 
evening milks may be, to some extent, accounted for by (a) the 
unequal intervals of time that elapsed between the two milkings 
ill the period of 24 hours, (6) the fact that in many cases, as 
mentioned above, the milk had not been cooled, and (c) the 
employment of young and inexperienced milkers. 

The collection and sampling of the milk, and the whole of 
the analytical and bacteriological work, a very big task, was 
undertaken liy the Health Department of the Nottingham City 
Council, niider the superintendence of Dr. Philip Boobbyer, 
who kindly supplied the particulars of the weather and the 
reasons for the undue bacterial proliferation in many of the 
milks, and to him and to Mr. P. W. Watson the thanks of the 
^iociety are specially due. 

II.— AHLK YIELD TRIALS. 

The number of cattle entered for these competitions 
showed a considerable reduction over those entered last year 
at Shrewsbury, but, as there were few absentees at Nottingham, 
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t!u.' niiHilxH' uf tested amounted to 101, which 

h;is only heeii beaten twice since these trials were institm(>(l. 
viz., fd ^hirwicli and Shrewsbury. 

d'lif; scale of points i^overning both this and the Unitor 
d'est trials diilei’eil slightly from that of last year on thn 
(jiiestifHi of lactation, as it was felt that cattle were sometinii^f; 
ke)){ back from lireediiig in order to obtain high lactatitni 
poiiils, thus tending to defeat the object for which these cun- 
petiiioiis are iield. 

The ]-evised scale of points is as follows 
t)iK- PoifU fr)r oveiT 1 It), of milk. 

(),M- r<-irii f(ii'«.!very <‘->tn}>]et('d Icii <lays since calviny. rktluetiny tlie lirs* 
flirty ilays. Maxinnim lacration points, 12. Vint suUjt'Cl; Tu ilie 
folliAviiiif conditions : — 

(//'\ ('nvv.s siM'vcd witliin IH) days aftor ealvincr but- not later, luav 
obtain niaxiumrn points for lactation, 

[I/) ( 'o'.vs \vlii(di have calved 91 to 120 days and have lieeii setvi.J 
within that time, but not lat(‘r, can only obtain a rnasimiim cif 
S [Kiints for lartatiou. 

fc) Cuws not seTvc<l within 120 days after calving can only obrinii 
a rnaximnm of a points for lactation. 

tr/) Cows which have <'alve<l 121 to loO<lays and have been scrvci 
within tiiat time, but not later, can only obtain a nuixinmm of 
r points for lacta.tioii, 

(/’) t'rnv.s which have calvt'd over 150 days whether served or im: 
after that lime., will not receive any points for Undatioi], 

A Ccrtiiii'iitc uovinsr tlie last date of calving and the last date of service and statin;; 
(hat ilieCdw lia-^ ikh t'rokon her service since that dale, sigaed In- the owner of ilii- 
t.^ov extnliired or lii-; agent, must in every ea-'-e be hrought to the, Stewar-i o; 
Da.tryiiig as soon H' possiiile after the animal lias arrived in the Showyard, 

l-'onr I’oints for every 1 per cent, of fat showti on the average of lb'- 
percentages of fat found in the two inilking'.s. 

Cows whoso inillv shows less than H per cent, of fat reckoned on an avera-j'' 
of the fiit pci'ceiitagcs fouiul in the two milkings will be disqualilied. 
bVncii'iiis of Ibis, of milk, percentage of fat, and incomplete peru>ds of les? 
tjitit! ten days, to be wtu’ked out in decimals, and added to the total 
] iritis. 

Xo I’rize or Coinniendation will be awarded to cattle which do not obtain 
the iolliiwing points; - 




Cows !> 
years old 
and over 

Cows and lieifi 
under a years 

t^liurihorn. Linoolnphire Red 

Sliortliorn, 

63 points 

57 points 

South Devon. Ilf Hritish 

Holstein . 

IVviiti. Longhorn. Red Loll, 


68 „ 


Jersey, nr (luernscy 

Ayrshire. | 

62 „ 

Kerry or IH-x ter . 


48 ,, 

42 „ 


In (lie case of vows obtaining the same number of points, the prize to be 
n .vauied t<i the cow which has been the longest lime in milk. 

Tht' cattle were stripped on Wednesday evening, Junc^d.id 
o p.in.. The milk of the next .24 hours being taken for these 
and tho Ihuter Test Trials. 

Taldc II. on pp. 253-5 gives the full resuits and the prize 
winnei’s in tlieir various classes. 



Milk 
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The revis<.^(l points for lactation, as given under Section l|. 
on page 202, applied equally to the Butter Test Classes, but in nil 
other respects the conditions and scale of points were tho same 
as at Shrewsbury. 

The cattle were weighed on Tuesday evening, June 
and divided into their respective classes — Class A for cows 
exceeding IKlO lb. live weight, containing forty-nine animals: 
Class R for cows dOO lb. and under, numbering fifteen. 

Tabic IV., on pp. 257-9, gives the full particulars of the trials, 
and tlie ]>rizes and awards given in each class. 

Table V. gives the average results obtained with the various 
breeds tested, and confirms the remarks made above as to tla- 
cxccUcuco of the aninuds in the Trials. 

Table V. — Average Eesalls obtained in the Butter Test TriaU, 


.\o. 

of COWfi 
com- 

Breed 


Live 

weight 

Dayh'l 

iri 1 Milk 
milk; 

Butter 

Blitter 

Ratio 

Poiti 

peting 











Lb, 

Ab. oz. 

Lb. oz. 

Li>, 


IM 

Short born 


. 1347 

3S ; 47 spj 

1 


27-95 

27'2.' 


Lincoln. K«t do. 


, 144« 

51 59 7i 

2 


23-39 

4I-7(’ 

3 

Devon . 


. J 8‘25 

55 37 1 4' 

1 


24-02 

26-.V 


South Devon 


. 1575 

68 51 8*; : 

1 

151 

26-54 

34*5 

1 : 

Longhorn . 


, 1463 

11 46 la" 

2 

21 

21*66 

31-2 

L> 

Bed Poll . 


. 1382 i 

54 6S 3 : 

2 


30-41 

37-2 

.3 

Holst 1 ‘iii 


. 1311 ' 

75 .50 14:t 

1 13U 

27-19 

3:’.-4 

18 

Jersey 


85n 1 

' 95 37 71 

1 

15ff 

IS-SU 

37 3 

t ; 

Guernsey 


1)57 : 

, 61 36 13^ 

1 


20'91 

30-1 

1 1 

Dexter 


742 ■ 

53 40 2 

1 


29*51 

23'(1 


In the repoj't of this trial at Bristol in 191 J, stable showing 
the butter ratio figures for the six shows previous to the 
Bristol show, and also the same figui'es for Bristol was given. 
The figures at Nottingham being unique, this Table is again 
inserted with tin* addition of the Shrew'sbnry and Nottinghaiii 
results. 

Table YI. 


nr.'.xL 

Six Shows 

Bristol 

Sh rewsbury 

Nottm::h 

Butter Ratio 

Rutter Ratio 

Butter Ratio 

Butter lt:» 


Lb, 

Lb. 

L>i. 

Lli, 

Stiortlinm 

32-15 

32-91 

30()4 

27-95 

f.incoln. Bed Short liorn . 

1 29-^2 

30-47 

29 07 

23-39 

Devon .... 

' 32 -iV) 

*27-02 

25-16 

24-02 

South Devon , 

I 31-37 

25-66 

29-43 

26-54 

l.oiighorii 

! 24 00 

23-46 

33-53 

21-66 

U. .1 Poll . 

1 36-84 


36-56 

30-41 

Holstein .... 

1 

3,5- 1 r, 


27-11' 

.L'rsey .... 

j 20-57 

21-01 

2] -07 

IS- so 

(Jucriisey . 

i 21 ‘66 

22‘15 

2.5*01 

20-91 

Dexter .... 

1 

— 

24*58 

29-51 
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Where all the breeds have done so well it may be thought 
invidious to mention any one in particular, but the line 
performance of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns and the excel- 
lent ratio of the Jerseys are both worthy of special notice. 


IV.— THE ANALYSIS OF MILK. 

An interesting exhibit to illustrate the component parts of 
milk was kindly prepared and lent to the Society by Dr. 
(ioodwiin the Principal of the Alii Hand Agricultural and Dairy 
(’el lege at Kingston. 

It consisted of seven jars, the first containing one gallon of 
milk, and the remaining six the various constituents tliat go 
10 make up a. gallon of milk ; — [a) Water, [b] Fat, (c) Casein, 
(f/j Milk Sugar, (e) Alhumin, and (/) Ash. 

The exhi[)it was educative as well as interesting, as it illus- 
iraietl very clearly the relative proportiotis in which the S(‘Veral 
rt!inp<'nent parts of milk were present. AVith this, the follow- 
ing Table was sojit, setting out the average coinpositiou of Jiiilk 
(if gu<jd quality. 


Table VIL— AvER.\(tE Composition of AIilk. 

Per cent. 

Water 
Fat 
(^’asein 
Sugar 
Albumin 
Asli . 


1(1000 


:t.‘j 0 

:r:>( 

ini 

GP: 

0 '?.' 


Soli 1.1s- 
not-fat 


A second table was also exhiltited, which showed how, 
taking the composition of average good quality milk, flu* several 
miistitiients would be affected by the addition to the milk of 
^v^aer in certain definitt? proportions. 


Table YIII. 


Waier 

K;u 

•Solids-not-Fat ... 


Jfi Ik witti Water. 

C.ii'tiuine ! 

: Milk. : - 

: ; 10,?' I In A' , 20,T 25.?' 

j Per (.'cat. Per cent. ; Per Cent. Per cent. Per cent.; Per coat. 
...! S?-?") S-S'87 ! s8tiS I 89-5y 90-20 ^ 90-82 

...I ;P50 3-32 i 3-lo ; 2'i)7 2-SO ’ 2-()2 

■ S-75 8'31 I 7'87 | rU 7-00 O-oi; 


‘(Cotitainiiig Asb) (0'7o) | (O’Tl) ‘ (O’OS) | (0'65) ; (U'02) : (O’ljOj 


It. must be pointed out, liowever, tliat while the above table 
b Itased on the average composition of milk of good quality— 
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an, I of whici, 3 0 per cent, of fat may be taken as vepresen :,nv, 
-tliis is aboce what is known a.s the “ fevernment Stan,la,-,|. 
this latter being only 3 per cent, (not S'.o per cent.) ot fa, an.| 
,s-;j per cent, (not .S'To per cent.) ol sohds-iio -fat. 

It is oil this lo'vor statulard, and essentially on the tact Ui.it 
the Law re.iuiree milk to contain at least S'.o per cent, o soli, Is- 
„«t-f:,t. that prosecutions hayc to be based. The follow,,,,, 
table shows how, taking the legal defimtion of genuine mill; 
the (leterminint; fjictor (the solids-not-fat) ^YO^lld he iittucuhl 
by the addition of water. 

TABItE IX. 


Milk with added Water. 
^ Iff ?' ! liisr i 


Sol kls-iiot-fat 


' LeKftl , .',9/ 

, Milk. I 

■Peroent. dtei‘ centner opnt. 

.■ I 8 - 1)7 ; 7 -(‘i 5 


201 


PercL'iV 

7-22 


' Ppr cent. I IVr o 
I G-80 ; 6-:i 


Tlu‘ proportion of added ^vater 
the following fornnila : - 

I’ercoiUaL^c of “ added watei ’’ ~ 100- - 


may l)e found by applyitii: 

isoliils-nor-fat (in sample) X l"0 
" ' h-r> 


hiXPEillMEXTS IX THE DAIRY. 

As in previous velars, an experiment to demonstrate tlie 
value of the milks of the uvelve dairy breeds of cattle in ils'- 
sliowyard for making butter was undertaken, two gallons nf 
the inoriiing and Dvo gallons of the evening milk being use.] 
in each case. 

The results were similar to those which had been ohtainol 
befoie, and showed that with the exception of the Chaniiol 
Islanil and LonghoLii breeds, surplus milk on a farm can k.' 
nsetl .more prolitably in other ways than in making barter. ^ 

With tlm presen’t big demaiurCor cheese, and the suitaliihi} 
of small cheeses for sending abroad at tlie iM’eseiit time, dj.' 
following cheeses— all of \Yhich can he quickly and easily 
manufactured — were made in the dairy at Nottingham : 

V,__SMALL llOi^DERS’ CHEESES NOS. 1 AND 2. 

These cheeses, M^hich are fully described in the lealifi 
No. .2dl published by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
were made during the tii'st four days of the Show week. piO 
require the miniiiuim of utensils, and in the case of X''- ' 
clieese take as liitle as two and a-half gallons of milk. ■_ 
they can lie readily sold at a price to bring back to the fai iaf’ 
9f^. to lOf/. per gallon for the milk. 
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I’iiej" are ready for consumption in from three to four 
TL— PORT DU SALUT. 

This cheese, which takes about five gallons of. milk, can be 
made in the same mould as the Caerphilly and the Small 
Holders’ cheese No. 1. The process of manufacture takes three 
Jays, after which the cheese should be turned every day for a 
foruiight. It is fit to eat in from three to four weeks, but 
improves in flavour if kept from six to eight weeks. The 
recipe for making this cheese, together with a description of 
the requisite utensils is given in the leaflet on Soft and other 
Cheeses published by the Society, If well made, the cheese 
slitmld return Is. per gallon for the milk. 

YIL— CDULOilMIER. 

These cheeses were made during the whole week of the 
Sliow, and were readily disposed of. Very few utensils are 
recpiired, and they bring back to the farmer, if the cheese is 
well made, from Is. M. to l.s, [)d. pei- gallon for the milk used. 
The recipe for this cheese is given in the Society’s leaflet. 

YIIL— DOUBLE CREAl\r AND (tERVAIS CHEESES. 

As in previous years considerable quantities of these cheeses 
were made in the dairy throughout the we(k, and as a proof of 
their popularity, they were sold each day as fast as they could 
be moulded and packed. 

IX.— CHEESE MIXTURE. 

Of recent years cheese mixtures have been very much to 
the fore. These inixtui’es are of good flavour, and being 
lincked in small jars, are rnuclt in demand for outdoor 
liiuclieons, &c. 

In texture they are not unlike a well-set double cream 
cheese, being a trifle harder, but they have not the consistency 
of ordinary cheese. 

They are mostly made from cheese of the Cheddar or 
Cheshire type. This is ground very fine, and then mixed with 
olive .oil or butter, to which a little preservative atid colouring 
matter has been added. 

Several experimental mixtures were potted in the dairy 
throughout the week, and, being made of good cheese, were 
found to be excellent. 

After taking the cost of the materials used, there is a good 
raargin of profit, and as these mixtures require no plant and 
can be made by any one, they are recommended as a good way 
of using up cheese which may be getting too dry. 
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^I’hc recipo for making inixtiUM'S of this desoription is givon 
it) (lie Society’s leaflet. 

X— CAEUPHTLLY CHEESE. 

An expto-iment— similar to that at Shrewsbury in IDU-- 
was* carried out in the dairy at Nottingham, the object bein^r 
t(» ascertain the differences in the (piality and weights oi 
cheeses produced from the milks of certain breeds of cattle, 
and 'also to (ind out Avhat effect the addition of a certain 
ipiantity of separated milk to the whole milk would have on 
the resulting cheeses. 

The breeds selected were the Sliortliorn, Holstein, and Jersey, 
and the cheeses made were as follows : — 

One in each case from six. gallons of whole milk, one in 
each case from four gallons of whole and two gallons ot 
separated milk. 

The milks were carefully weighed out for each cheese, and 
the process of manufacture was carried out on identically 
similar conditions, although atmosplieric. changes affccttnl in 
one case the quality of tlie cheese. 

On the day that the cheese, made from the whole and 
sepai’ated .lersey milks, was being treated the weather was 
very warm and continuous thunderstorms prevailed, causing 
too\nuch acidity to doveloj) in the milk, which resulted in a 
greater loss of weight, and also [irejndiced the quality of thi- 
cheese. 

The weight of curd ijrodueed from each lot of milk was 
taken before ‘‘salting,'’ and the cheeses were subsequently 
\veighedand examined six w^eid^s and twelve xYeeks respectively 
after the close of the Show. 

The Tables on the opposite [jage give the quantity of milk 
used, the w’eighi of the curd and cheese, and other particulars 
cojuiected with the experiment. 

From these Tables it will be seen that in every case the 
cheeses made from whole milk were of better quality tliaii 
those made from whole and separateil milks, while the 
difference in the weights of the wdiole milk cheeses were 
considerable, the I'icber milks producing tlie heavier cheese?. 

All the cheeses were at their best when eight weeks M 
as, owing to a spell of very warm weather setting in daring 
the second six weeks, the cheeses became over ripe. 

XL— SCALDED CREAM. 

Experiments to test the suitability of milk of the following 
breeds for scalding, and the treatment necessary to obtain flie 
heat results, were carried out throughout the week. 
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The milka selected weie as follows Shorthorn, Soiuh 
Devon, Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, ami Dexter. 

One and a half gallons of milk, both morning and evening, 
were obtained from each breed, and, after straining, w,,-, 
allowe<l to stand from six to eighteen hours before scalding. 

The l)Ost results were oiitained from each sample of milk 
when treated as shown in the following table. 

Table XII. 


Breed 

Best TUfiximuui 
teriJOfu-ature at 
which to scald 

Time for 
scalding 

Remarks 

Shorthorn . 
South Devon 
Holstein . 
Ayrshire , 
Jersey 
Guernsey . 
Dexter 

iSoVKahr. 

. i 190 

. 175 M 

. 170 .. 

: m „ 

. : IS, 5 „ 

175 „ 

30 minutes 
.oO ■ 

30 

.50 ! 

35 

30 .. 

Good flavour and appearance. 
Colour and flavour excelicTU 
Bale colour, flavour goo<l. 

Bale colour, good flavour. 
Colour and flavour goo<i. 
Colour and flavour e.xcellci!t. 
Bale colour, flavour good. 


The experiment generally pointed to the fact that thericlirr 
milks do not require to be stood so long before scalding as 
those showing a smaller percentage of fat. 

Tlie Jersey and Guernsey milks when stood for eighteeit 
hours before scalding both turned soar. The South Devdii 
milk was not affected so much as the Channel Island milk, 
hut the Ayrshire stood the eighteen hours’ setting we, 11, ainl 
could have been left longer. 

The result of this work during the week showed : 

{a) That rich milks should not be stood too long bc'fore 
scalding, especially in hot weatlmr, and that they require to be 
heated to a higher temperature, and kept a little longer at tliai 
temperature, ’oefore the scalding process is finished. 

(/;) That with proper treatment tlie milks from cows of any 
breed should produce excellent cream, the colour alone showing 
the ilistinction between the different breeds. 

I desire before closing tliis report to place on record no 
indebtedness to Mr. H. S. Gordon, my Assistant Steward, for 
most valuable help and assistance throughout the week : to 
Miss Kirke, the head Dairy Assistant, to the Misses Noble. 
Blunt, Mason and Taylor, who carried out the cheese experi- 
ments ; to Miss Nicholas, who conducted the scalded cream 
tests ; and to the other assistants, who worked most assiduously 
throughout the week. 

Krnest Mathews. 

Little Sbardcloes, 

Atiicreham, Bucks. 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
annual general MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OK THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HaLL, ISLINGTON, N. 

On WEDNESDAY, December 8, HHo, at p.m. 

The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
iletnbers has undergone the following changes during the year 
which has elapsed since the Annual General Meeting on 
December 9th, 1914 : 23 new Governors (including 4 transferred 
from the list of Members under By-law 7), 307 new Members 
have joined the Society, and 2 Members have been re-instated 
under By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 3 Life Governors, 10 
Governors, 1 Honorary Member, 106 Life Members, and 178 
Members have been reported. A total of 34 Members have been 
struck off the books under By-law 12, owing to absence of 
addresses; 144 Members under By-law 13, for arrears of sub- 
scriptions; 1 Governor and 275 Annual Members have resigned; 
and 2 Members have been dismissed from the Society in accord- 
ance with By-law 16. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, the losses by death include 
one Trustee, the Earl of Jersey, G.C.B., and two Vice-Presidents, 
the Earl of Feversham and Lord Rothschild. 

Lord Jersey, who gained distinction in many walks of life, 
was one of the oldest members of the Council, which body he 
joined in 1883. When he became Governor-General of New South 
Wales in 1890, Lord Jersey gave up his seat on the Council; but 
on his return to this country in 1894 he was again elected. He 
became a Vice-President in 1894, a Trustee in 1908, and was 
President in 1909, when the Show was hehl at Gloucester. Of 
late years failing health had prevented his Lordship’s attendance 
at the Council Meetings, but until the last he was keenly 
interested in agricultural and rural affairs. 

Lord Feversham, at the time of his death, was, with one 
exception, the oldest member of the Council, which he joined 
in the year 1876. He became a Vice-President in 1888, and 
occupied the Presidential Chair during the year 1892, when the 
annual country meeting took place at Warwick. 

Although Lord Rothschild’s actual association with the Council 
'.vas not of long duration, his generous assistance on many 
occasions had been of the greatest 'benefit to the Society and to 
the cause of Agriculture in general. 

The deaths have also to be recorded of Sir John Barker, 
Bart., Mr. Ernest A. Haralyn, and Mr. Henry Smith, of Cropwell 
Butler, who had at different periods served on the Society’s 
governing body. 

Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss the 
Society has to deplore are:— His Highness Prince Alexis Dolgo- 
rouki, the Marquis of Londonderry, K.G. (L.G.), the Earl of 
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, L’ 1 KG (G.), -Lord Addington, Lord 

Hnidford, Lari Ladoga , • g, Adair, Lan.. 

Zauche, Major the Hon. L. F. - y g> well Buxton, Bare.; 

n Ed;n"Bart.'‘LrJ, M. F. Fuller Baa, 
«-r ir P Grev Bart., Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart, sn 

K.G.M G., Sir u. F Grg, Harr,^ ^ 

t' a ^u“^r Sa Oswald Mosley, Bin., Sir Audrew Noble, Ban., 
looth Ba t, Sjr Oswald Mosmy, ^ gi/ Charles Seely, Bart Sir 

Peter 0 Walker, Bart., Elizabeth Lady pooler. Prof. Sir A. H. 
t eter t. vva , F 11 S Sir Frederick Howard, Baron Be 

KuUen^K St. JoL Ackers, Mr 8 H Allerr (1862). Mr. 
Wmiarn Arkell, Mr. Jonathan P. Baird, Mr. John J^kson Beil, 
Mr William Bellamy Mr. T. B. Bolitho, Mr. Robert Bond, Mr. 
?\ 'e. Brookc-Hunt, Mr. Robert Brydon, Mr. Robert Christisoii 
(G ) Mr. Gary Coles, Mr. G. B. Cooke-Yarborough, Mr. John A, 
Cullwick, Mr. G. \V. Hancocks, Mr. T. Hooper Deacon, the Rev. 
H ] De Salis Mr ¥ F. Downward (New Hrunswick), Mr. J. B. 
Ellis Mr. W S.¥vcntt, Mr. Robert Fellowes CG. 1850), Mr. M S. 
Ferguson (Pictstonhill), Mr. E. S. Godsell, Mr. James Grimblc 
Groves (G.), Col. IL Harnson-Broadley, M.F., Mr. E. B. Haj 
garth, Mr. J. J. Hornby, Mr. James W. Rimber, Mr. J. M. King, 
Mr B. J. Lambert, Mr. Herbert Leney, Mr. C. D. Mare, Mr. II. J. 
Marshall (1861), Major-General G. H. L. Milman, Mrs. Monte 
liore Mr. J. N. Norman (1857), Mrs. Perry-Hemek, Mr Leopold 
Salomons (G.), Major P. G. Siiewell (G.), Mr John Shillito, Mr. 
James Sinclair, Mr. Thomas C. Smith, Mr. James Stratton, Mr. 
J. C. Toppin, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Col V. W. R. \an T)e 
Weyer, and Mr. J. Willing. 

The deaths of the following Members of the Society have 
occurred whilst on active service:— Mr. W. E. G. Atkinson, bu 
Montagu A. K. Oholmeley, Bart., Lieut. Sir Boland J. 

Bart., Secoiid-Lieut. Lionel A, Dashwood, Lieut. J. b. Dayej. 
Sir George H. Farrar, Bart., D.S.O., Capt. the Hon. (Joulsor 
Fellowes, Capt. George B. T. Friend, Capt. H. B. Gallowaj. 
Capt. Stephen Garrett, Lieut. W. G. C. Gladstone, M P., Second- 
Lieut. R. Myles Hey wood, Capt. Sir Edwmrd Hulse, Bart., Capt 
Mervyn Lloyd, Major G. F. M. Montgomerie, Lord Petre, Col. 
B. E. Philips, Mr, B. A. Posfo.rd, Lieut. -Col. J. A. C. Quilter, 
Capt. C. N. Ridley, Major Andrew Boddick, Capt. E. C. 

Lieut. Kenneth S. Trotter, Mr. Noel P. J. Turner, Mr. E. 0 . K- 
Wakeman. Lieut. Gordon Jacob Wilson, Capt. F, W. Yates, junr, 

The above, and other changes, bring^ the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 10,144, divided 
as follows : — 

182 Annual Governors; 

88 Life Governors ; 

7,317 Annual Members ; 

2,529 Life Members ; 

28 Honorary Members ; 


10,114. Total number of Governors and Members as against 
a total of 10,570 Member.s on the Register at the time of the last 
Annual Report. 
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which have occurred during the year, the 
)h,n. Cecil Parker has been elected a Trustee, and the' Duke of 
i'oi'tland, the Duke of Richmond and Gordonj K,G. , and 

Mr. toest Mathews have been elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. J. 
Bell White, of Alderbourne Manor, Gerrards Cross, has been 
represent the Division of Buckinghamshire in place 
(,f Mr. Mathews. ^ 

I nder the scheme of rotation settled in 1906, the Members 
of C ouncil who retire at the Annual Meeting in December next 
arc those representing the following electoral districts com- 
pnsmg Group C Cumberland, Westmorland, Yorkshire, 
hast Riding, North Males, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge 
Oxford, Kent, Warwick, Gloucester, Glamorgan, Somerset! 
Berkshire, Sussex, and Ireland, The Members of the Society 
resident in those districts have all been communicated with 
and the necessary measures are being taken for the election or 
jc clfiction of roprcsontcitivoft for tliG divisions f^oncorned. 

In accordance with the^ By-laws, the balance-sheet has to 
be presented for consideration at the Annual General Meeting. 
The Council therefore beg to submit the balance-sheet for the 
year 1914,^ with the Statement of Ordinary Income and Expen- 
diture. These accounts were published in Volume 75 of the 
Journal issued lo Members early this year, having been duly 
examined and certified as correct by the Auditors appointed by 
tlie Members, and by the professional Accountants employed by 
the Society. i v J' 

1 ^ 1 ^ Showy ard at Nottingham, the Finance Committee 

held a Special Meeting to consider what effect the new War Loan 
would have on the finances of the Society. On their recommenda- 
tion, the Council decided to convert the whole of the Consols 
held in the names of the Society and various Trustees into 4^ per 
cenl. War Loan Stock, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
carry the proposal into effect. 

Following the precedent of IbTO, when a fund was raised 
at the instance of the Society for the assistance of the Peasant 
Farmers of France, the Council, in January last, appointed a 
(kmiinittee (with power to add to its number) to prepare a scheme 
for the alleviation of the distress caused by the war to agri- 
culturists in the countries of Britain's Allies. Agricultural and 
kindred societies appointed representatives to serve on the 
General Committee, and at a meeting held in February more 
than seventy societies, with an aggregate membership of over 
100,000, were represented. His Grace the Duke of Portland, at 
the outset, was good enough to head the movement as President, 
arid it was decided that the title of the new body should be The 
Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee. Mr. Charles Adeane 
kindly undertook the office of Hon. Treasurer, and Mr, McRow 
'vas appointed Hon. Secretary. The Directors of the Inter- 
jrational Horse Show— through their Chairman, the Earl of 
koiisdale— have generously given the services of their Clerical 
staff for the carrying out of the work of the Committee, and 
Mr. F. F. Euren has been appointed Hon. Assistant 
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Secretary of the Fund, A representative -Executive ( o-,,- 
inittec was appointed under the chairmanship of the Farl 
of Northbrook, and through the exertions of this bod;- 
in co-operation with local agricultural institutions, subsi- 
diary Committees have been brought into being in almost 
every county for promoting the objects of the At an 

early period in their deliberations, the Executive Committee, 
as the result of representations from different quarters, found ii 
riccBssary to consider the question of the pB/rticiURr countri^js 
to which relief was to be given, and it was decided to assist, as 
far as pos.sible, the agriculturists of those countries of our Allies 
which have suffered from the War. 


His Majesty the King graciously extended his Patronage to the 
Fund, towards which- Pis Majesty made a donation of £l00. 
In conjunction wdth the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
'“Allies” Committee (in April) despatched a sum of money to 
Serbia for the immediate purchase of Seeds and small implements, 
and a special commissioner proceeded to the country of our long- 
suffering and gallant ally in the Balkans to superintend the dis- 
tribution. As the result of his visit the Committee have been 
able to issue an interesting report on the agricultural situation 
and needs of Serbia. 


Another sphere has been found for the exercise of the Com 
mittee^s activity in the Marne and the Meuse districts of France. 
Lord Northbrook, Mr. Anderson Graham, pd Mr. Aaeane visited 
these devastated areas, and the latter, in a report which has 
recently been printed for circulation, graphically describes the 
conditions prevailing in those parts of the country which have 
been won back from the enemy. Subsequently Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, Mr. Samuel Kidner, Mr, P. Hurd, and Mr. Charles Macdonald 
also visited these districts. 


Already, practical assistance has been rendered to the French 
farmers in the shape of implements such as binders, threshing 
machines, ploughs, harrows, etc., live stock comprising South 
Dov/n Sheep, Pigs and Goats, and a number of consignments of 
Seed wheat for autumn sowing has also been shipped. Gifts of 
Poultry for shipment in the near future are now being collected. 

The R.A.S.E. — as the initiator of the Fund — made to it a 
contribution of £l,000. Up to date, the sum of £26,000 hab 
been received or promised, in addition to gifts in kind. It will, 
however, be readily understood that the task before the Com 
mittee is one of considerable magnitude, and they therefore 
appeal most earnestly to members of the British agricultural 
community to be as generous as they are able to be in then 
donations to the Fund. Cheques or promises should be addressed 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund. 
IG, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Though the entries of live stock at Nottingham were below 
the numbers of recent years, there was certainly no lack ot 
quality in the exhibits. The Show, which was held in Lord 
Middlkon’s Park at Wollaton from Tuesday, June 29th, to 
Saturday, July 3rd, opened under anything but favourable climatic 
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cuiulitions. On the second day, with but brief intervals, rain 
foil almost continuously, and there was much thunder and 
lightning. On Thursday the weather was threatening in the early 
hours, but in the course of the morning there was a great improve- 
1)1 put, and for the rest of the week the Show was favoured with 
beautiful weather. 

In view of the exceptional circumstances of the year, there 
was on this occasion no fund ” raised by the Local Committee. 
The Corporation of Nottingham, however, kindly provided the 
usual contribution of £2,000 towards the Society's expenses, and 
a further sum of £741 Is. was contributed by a few noblemen and 
geiilletnen interested in the Show, and Members of the Notting- 
hamshire Agricultural Society, the latter subscriptions being 
kindly collected by Mr. W. H. Bradwell. 

In spite of the unfavourable weather on the first two days of 
the Show, the aggregate attendance for the five days was 103,883, 
;ind the financial result was a debit balance of £2,945, which, 
when everything is taken into consideration, cannot be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. 

Although, as previously stated, the Local Committee raise! 
tio Fund as on former occasions, the Society is nevertheless much 
indebted to the Mayor of Nottingham (Mr, Alderman Gregg), 
the Sheriff (Mr. Councillor Small), and the other members of the 
Committee, for their exertions in connection with the Show. 
Acknowledgment must also be made of tlm valuable services 
rendered by the Local Hon. Secretaries, ATr. Board (Town Clerk), 
and Mr. Bradwell. The latter gentleman was much in request 
during the preparations for the Show, and worked indefatigably 
to make it a success. 

At the suggestion of the Sheriff of Nottingham (Mr. 
Councillor Small), a competition open to farmers supplying milk 
daily to Nottingham from the counties of Notts, Derby, and 
Leicester was organised this year. Out of 103 entries, the milks 
from 98 herds wrere sampled and analysed in the Nottingham 
City Health Department's Laboratories. The Report of the 
Society's Steavard of Dairying on this eornpetition, together 
with the report on the Milk Yield Trials and Butter Tests 
carried out at the Nottingham Show, has been issued as a pam- 
plilet at the price of sixpence. The Society has also issued 
recently a leaflet on the composition of milk. 

The Manchester Show will be held on the site near 
Alexandra Park and Withingion Stations from Tuesday, June 
2Tth to Saturday, July 1st, 1916. An influential Committee has 
been appointed of representatives of the County and City to 
raise the necessary funds for carrying out the local requirements, 
and arrangements have been satisfactorily concluded with the 
Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society, who have decided not to 
told their Show in the year 1916. 

Tile Schedule of Prizes for Live Stock, Poultry and Produce 
at the Show to be held at Manchester will be issued early in the 
New Year. 
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Offers of (Champion and other prizes have been received frotn 
the following Breed Societies : -Shire Horse Society, Olydesdidt. 
Horse Society, Suffolk Horse Society, Hunters’ Improvenu-nt 
and Xationaf Light Horse Breeding Society, National Ptim 
Society, Welsh Bony and Cob Society, Shorthorn Society, Dairy 
Shorthorn Association, Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society, South 
Devon Herd Book Society, Longhorn Cattle Society, Sussex Herd 
Book Society, Welsh Black Cattle Society, Red Poll Cattle 
Society, Abonleen Angus Cattle Society, English Aberdeen Angu>; 
Cattle" Association, British Holstein Friesian Cattle Society. 
English Jersey Cattle Society, English Guernsey Cattle Society, 
English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, Shropshire Shee}) 
Breeders’ Association, Southdown Sheep Society, ^Hampslnre 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep Society, Dorset 
Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Kyeland Flock Book Society. 
Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, Lincoln Long Wool Shcc}> 
Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Look Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breedeis 
Association. Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Breeder? 
of Cheviot Sheep, Breeders of Herdwick Sheep, National Pi^ 
Breeders’ Association, British Berkshire Society, Lincolnshiro 
Curly Coated Pig Breeders’ Association. 

The following Challenge Cups arc again also offered 

.^50 Silver Cup for the best Suffolk Stallion. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for best Riding Hunter. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Hark or Riding Pony. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for best Single Harness Horse. 

Fifty Guinea Cup for the best Pair of Harness Horses. 

Fifty Cninea Cup for the he.st Tandem. 

Fifty (jiuinea Cup for the best Group of Dairy Shorthorns. 

£20 Silver Cup for the best Animal in the South Devon Cattle 
Classes. 

Pin Silver Cup for the best Longhorn Bull or Cow. 

£t.'i Silver Cup for the best Longhorn Yearling Bull or Heifer. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the be.st Animal in the Kerry 
Cl assert. 

Twenty-five Guinea Silver Cup for the best Animal in the Dexter 
Clas.ses. 

Sixty (xiiinea Silver Cup for the best Border Leicester Ram or Ewe. 

Tv/enty Guinea Cup for be^t Large Black Sow. 

£20 Silver Cup for best Berkshire Pigs. 

Classes are provided for Pit Ponies which have been workin.g 
in the Pits since January 1st, 1916. These Ponies to be shown, 
without Tubs, in ordinary gears. 

Eleven classes for Goats, including one for milk yield, have 
been arranged. The Manchester Local Coinniittee and the 
British Goat Society' have cv.ntribnted towards the prizes in this 
section. 

A Flo we I Show and a Dog Sliow will bo held. 

In the Poultry Section Special Prizes are being contributed by 
the following CJubs:— Black AVyandotte Club, White Orpington 
Club, Black Orpington Club, Blue Orpington Club, Spangled 
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Orpington Club, Dorking Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Interna- 
tional Buttercup Club, British Rhode Island Red Club, Blue Leg- 
horn Club, Yokohama Club, Malines Poultry Club, Campinc 
Club. 

In the Produce section Classes and Prizes will be provided for 
Butter, Cheeses made in 1916, Cider and Perry, Bottled Fruits, 
Bottled V egetables, and for Bacon and Hams. 

With regard to the Wool Classification it has been decided to 
iiiclnde separate Classification for Wool of the respective Breeds 
wliose Breed Societies desire their inclusion in the Prize Sheet; 
also classes will be provided for Wool from Cross-Breed Sheep. 

As previously announced, the Council have axmepted an 
invitation from Cardiff to hold the Show of 1917 in that City. 

Pile Council have to record the generous gift to the Society's 
Library by Mr. W. Robinson, of Gravetye, East Grinstead, of 
•>[) volumes of works by Arthur Young. Apart from their market 
\aiiie, these books have an added interest, inasmuch as the book- 
jjlale and written notes inside them would appear to indicates 
ihat they were once in the possession of Young himself. 

There has been a marked falling-off in the nunfiber of samples 
-mt by members to the Society's laboratory for analysis. 
Whereas in ,1914 a slight increase— from 393 to 416— was shown, 
the total has this year gone down to 276 It would be hard to 
find an adequate reason for this, for while it is true that fertilisers 
and feeding-stuffs alike (the latter in particular) have become 
much dearer, one would be disposed to think that this fact would 
supply an additional reason for checking the qualities of 
deliveries made, in order to see that the higher cost was 
warranted by the goods fully answering the guarantees given. 
Xot with standing the many other facilities provided for obtaining 
analyses, it seems extraordinary that, with such facilities as the 
Society gives, out of a membership of over 10,000, representing 
necessarily the purchase of many hundreds of tons of both ferti- 
lisers and feeding stuffs, only six members (as against 29 in 1914) 
should think it necessary to have the quality of their purchases of 
Basic Slag tested by the Society's Chemist, or more than six 
members and ten members respectively the quality of the cotton 
cake or linseed cake they bought, despite the very high prices 
of these. Hot a single sample of nitrate of soda was sent, and 
only four of sulphate of ammonia. 

Tile supply of potash salts, as was anticipated, has been almost 
at a standstill, and, in spite of the many suggestions- such as 
that of kelp-burning, the collecting of wood ashes, and so forth — 
put forth to supply the need — practically nothing has been done, 
and it looks much as if we should “muddle on" without potash 
salts until the war is over. Still, a few samples of waste materials, 
I'uch as the ashes of horse and other droppings collected at camps, 
have been sent for estimation of potash and other m anuria! 
'■'uistituents. 

There has been a heaw fall, too, in the number of samples of 
'\'ater sent for analysis there being 37 only as against 85 in 1914. 
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Among feeding materials palm-nut meal and cocomut meal, 
favoured by their comparatively low price— have come much mote 
into use. 

Cases of adulteration and impurity Imve been found to occur 
mainly with compound foods known under the vague term 
“ Pig Meal.” In addition to the samples sent by Members there 
were 199 samples of milk and 12 samples of cider analysed in 
connection with the N^ottinghani Show. 

Despite a year marked by a long period of summer drought, 
the Woburn Experimental Farm has done quite well. The 
wheat crop, even on the, light sandy soil of Woburn, was good, 
and the continuous wheat plots (39th season), have given 
higher results than for several years past, as evidenced by 
plots 1 and 7, which, though they have received no manure what- 
ever, and though wheat has been grown on them year after year 
for 39 years, gave this season between 12 and 13 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

In consequence of the inability of the railway companies to 
provide any special facilities, it was, to general regret, fount! 
impossible to hold the usual Annual Visit of members to the 
Farm, and the same cause contributed to the Farm being les? 
visited this year by associations and individuals. Still there 
were many features of interest which wnll be reported on it, 
the Journal, Chief among these were the success attending tlie 
inclusion of ‘Svild” white clover in “seeds” mixtures, the 
growing of linseed and of sugar-beet, and the use of magncpi.i 
for corn. 

The continuation of the calf rearing experiments, commenced 
in October, 1913, gave rise to much interest and occasioned niiich 
correspondence A neW' series, begun in October, 1915, will 
carry on this useful work a further stage. 

At the Pot Culture Station, Mr. Jas. Crabtree, M.Sc., A.I.C,, 
has been appointed to take the place of assistant chemist, so 
long and worthily held by the late Mr. Freear. The chief experi- 
ments of the year embraced those on the influence of Boron 
compounds on plant life, and others on the use of Profes'^nr 
Bottomley's “prepared peat.” 

At Chelsing, Herts, the trial, on the field scale, of means 
found, at the Pot Culture Station, to be effectual in eradicating 
“wild onion” has been carried a stage further, and with 
continued success. 

Froin^a numerical point of view the enquiries received in thr 
Botanical Department \vere very similar to those of the previous 
year, 

Some 200 samples or seeds were tested. These included n 
smaller number of grass seeds than usual, but the deficionry 
was made up by an increase in the number of cereals. X'' 
information was asked for ■with regard to seed mixtures fni’ 
permanent pastures, but there were a few enquiries for mixtniO" 
for renovating purposes. 
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Wechiesday^ December 8, 1915. 

Identifications o' 65 speeinieiis of grasses, cereals and weeds 
were made, and reports sent on 12 specimens of plants attacked 
by fungoid diseases. 

General enquiries were again very numerous. Amongst the 
14(' received were several dealing with the cultivation of such 
(ling plants as foxglove and henbane, with varieties of spring 
wheats, with various garden crops, limber preservatives and 
fungicides. 

The enquiries dealt with by the Zoological Department 
Lave, as usual, covered a very wude range, and advice has been 
given with regard to a large number of pests — chiefly insect and 
arachnid— attacking farm crops, fruit trees, forest trees, and 
domestic animals. A few unusual cases have been noted, but 
these have not generally been important. The most serious 
and widespread attack has been that of the sainfoin midge, 
which has done much harm in many localities, occurring to an 
unprecedented extent. 

Numerous specimens of more or less interest have been sent 
for identification, and several enquiries have had reference to 
insects of sanitary importance, such as house flies and human 
parasites. 

From the beginning of the year until the 21 st October, when 
au outbreak at Monkton Combe, near hath, was confirmed, 
the country was free from foot-and-mouth disease. Since that 
date the disease has unfortunately been spread to other centres, 
and 38 outbreaks, with 272 animals attacked, have occurred in 
the counties of Somerset, Wilts, and Pembroke. The usual steps 
have been taken by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
stamp out the disease, but it is understood that exceptional diflfi- 
ciilties arose at the outset, owing to the fact that the disease 
appeared to have been in existence for at least a fortnight before 
it was reported. 

Except in the case of swine fever the position with regard 
to the other contagious diseases has been satisfactory. There 
has been a distinct reduction in the number of outbreaks of 
anthrax, and glanders has reached the lowest point since it was 
first scheduled as a contagions disease. The number of out- 
breaks of sheep scab has been about the same as in recent 
years, but swme fever remains at the very high level of frequency 
wliich it reached in 1914. 

As^the result of the competitive examination at the Royal 
Veterinary College_ for the Socicty^s Medals for proficiency in 
Cattle Pathology, including the diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and 
the Silver Medal has been awarded to Mr. K. H. Penhale, 
of Penbode, Holsworthy, Devon, and the Bronze Medal to 
ilr. W. R. McKinna, of 20, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 

, The Council, in the month of May, had under considera- 
tion the subject of the regulations governing the importation into 
the Argentine Republic of Stock from this country, and a 
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resuiutiun was passed ealUug “'the attention of the Board rjt 
‘‘ Agriculture to the fact ttjat, although negotiations with t'ii,- 
“ Argentine Ciovernment have been in progress for many inoiiiiis 
past with reference to the modification of the regulatiuiis 
“ governing the exportation of live stock from this country to ilic 
“ ArgeriLincj no satisfactory result appears to have been arrived 
“ at, and impressing upon the Board the importance of immediate 
steps being taken to expedite matters in view of the near 
‘“approach of the usual shipping season.” 

In their reply tlie Board stated that they were still in corre- 
apondence, through the Foreign Office, with the Argentiue 
Government, with a view to a modification of the Argentina 
regulations governing the importation into Argentina of livt, 
stock from this country. All possible steps had been, and were 
being taken by tiie Boar<i and the Foreign Office to expedite the 
matter, it was pointed out, however, Ltiat— provided no furtiicr 
cases of foot-and-mouth disease occurred, the decree of the 
Argentine Government would, in the ordinary way -in view of the 
expiration of the six months' embargo — be revoked shortly before 
or after the a-ith June. As a matter of fact, the official announce- 
ment of the opening of the Argentine ports to British stock was 
made during the week of the 'Nottingham Show. 

The Board of Agriculture issued a notification dated November 
251, h, to the effect that, in accordance with the new requirements 
of the Argentine Government, official certificates can now be 
issued in respect of catl.le, sheep, goats and swine which have 
been located during the preceding three and a half months in 
counties in which foot-and-mouth disease has not existed during 
that period. The exportation of live stock from the United 
Kingdom is prohibited now' by Order in Council, but applications 
for licences to export may be made to the War Trade Department. 
4, Central Buildings, Westminster. 

In response to a request received from the Argentine Biirai 
liciciety early this year the Council appointed five gentlr- 
luen to act as Judges of Stock at the Palermo Show in August. 
A letter has since been received from the President of tiir 
Argentine Society stating that the judges carried out their dutios 
"with great competence and discretion” and "that their ver- 
" diets were not only respectfully accepted, but were alsci 
"applauded for their justice,” The letter adds that "This 
"Society is profoundly grateful to the Royal Agricultural 
" Society of England for the very important services rendered. 
" and appreciates it more especially as we understand tlir 
" enormous difficulties of a general character you have had to 
overcome on account of the terrible war, and we sincerely trus! 
"that we will be favoured with the same attention for oiir 
" future Shows.” 

Mr. Luddingion, the Chairman of the Chemical and Woburn 
Committee, has been appointed as a representative of the Societv 
oil the governing body of the British Sugar Beet Growers 
Association, Limited. 
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The Council have signifh'il their approval of the suggestion 
tliat the Gilbey Lectureship in the History and Plconomics of 
Agriculture at Cambridge Lniversity should be suspencled owing 
to the Lecturer’s absence on military service. 

The Trustees of the ‘'Queen Victoria Gifts” Fund have 
made a grant of £140 for the year 1915 to the Koyal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, to be distributed as fourteen grants of 
no each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and 
four female candidates who polled the largest number of votes 
in their class, and who would not this year receive grants from 
any other' fund in connection with the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution. Mr. Adcane has been appointed a 
Trustee of the Fund in the room of the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 

The Sixteenth Annual Examination for the National Diploma 
ill Agriculture was held at the Leeds ruiversity from the 16th to 
the 22nd April last, when thirty-six eandidates were siiecesslul 
in obtaining the Diploma, tlie first three gaining Honours. For 
list, see page 27«S. 

The Twentieth Examination for tlui National Diploma in 
Dairying was field this year for English students from September 
lltli to I7th, at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading; and for Scottish students from September 17th to 23rd, 
at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock Twenty- two can- 
didates were examined at the English Gentry, of whom fifteen 
were successful, and at the Scottish Centre twenty-eight 
candidates were examined, of whom twenty-two passed. The 
names of the Di[)loTna winners will he found on pages 2S2 
and 283. 


By Order of the Council, 

TIIOf^TAS McKOW, 

S^ecre.favii. 


16, Hedford Square, Loxnox, W.C. 
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NATIOxNAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATK).\ 
BOARD. 

L~REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE SIXTEENTH EXAMINx\TION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE, 
Held at Leeds, April 16 to 22, 1915. 

1. The Sixteenth Examination for the Nation AL Diploma 
IN AOHICULTURE was, hy the courtesy of the authorities, lu-ld 
at the University of Leeds from the 16th to the 22nfl April 
last. Tile subjects of Examination were Practical A<>ricul- 
ture (two papers), Eariii and Estate Engineeiung (inclrniiiig 
(a) Surveying, (b) Farm Buildings, (c) Machinery and Imple- 
ments), Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agri- 
cultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and Yeterinaiy 
Science. Under the Regulations, the whole eight papers may 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three or four in one 
year and the I'emainiiig group of four or five in the year follow- 
ing. Candidates taking the wdiole Examination in one year 
who fail in not more than two subjects are allowed to take 
those subjects alone in the succeeding year. Candidates failiny- 
,in a single subject of a group are permitted to take that subjeci 
again in conjunction with the second group. 

2. One hundred ami one candidates iivesenterl themsehvs 
on this occasion (as compared with L19 last year). Emir 
candidates sat for all subjects, and 50, who had previously 
passed a portion of tlie Examination, appeared for the remain- 
ing subjects. The other 47 candidates presented themselves 
for a group of three or four subjects. 

3. As the result of the Examination, H6 candidates were 
successful in obtaining the Diploma, 3 with Eonoiu'S. In the 
list given below the names of the candidates who pas'seil 
with Honours are given in order of merit, and the other 
are placed in alphabetical order : 

Blphma mth Jloiwurx, 

1. .Tohn Wilson, West ot Scothiud Atn’icultTiral College, Gla.sgo\v. 

2, Jambs Kkk Bkll, Kdiuburgb and East of Scotland College of .-Wd- 

oaliui'c, Edinburgh. 

ri. John Cuiuiib Howie, West of Scotland Agricultural College, (iksg'iw 

Kicii.VRD Buetherto.v, liaji’is Institute, Preston. 

(Jeokge Du.n'CAN Brown, Univoisity of [.eeds, 

William A. C, (Jak.r, Marisohiil College, Abeixlcen, 

STicriiEN M. {.UIERRIE, W osT of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgov, 

WiLLIA.M CuOillE, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Paul Alexander Ex'ley, Uiiiversily of Leals. 

James Butler Goddard, Harris Institute, Preston. 
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XoRiiAX S. GrltlEVE, Aberder;!! and Xoith of Scotland College uf AL’rictil- 
ture, Ahei-def-n. 

Frank LeJsLIE Hall, Harper- Adams; Agricultural College. Xewport, Salop. 
Miss Ann i e J ane Hastings, West of Seotiand Agricultural Cirllege, Ghisgow. 
ALE.tANDEK Hay, Edinburgh ar.d East of Scotlaiul College f»f Agricultnre, 
Edinburgh. 

Frederic Westley Ivens, Havpcr-.Adums Agricultural ('olle‘>'e, Newpmd, 
Salop. t 

Kvan Thomas Jones, University t.'olluge of Wales, AbeiTsfwyth. 

Vivian George Jones, Harpcr-Adams Agricnlt ural Colloge, Newport, Salop. 
John Archibald MacAkthhr, West of Scotland Agrienlrnral College, 
Glasgow, 

Andrew McBride, West, of Scotland Agricultural College, GlasLmw, 

James McLinden. West of Scotland Agricultural CoIleg"\ ’Glasgow. 
Thomas Duncan Mosscror. South Easton i Agi iculturarCollege, Wve, Kent. 
George Park, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Mhailal S. Patel, We.st nf Scotland Agricidtural College, Glasgow. 

ALAN Stem'ART Patten, Royal AgrieuUurai ta>llegp,, Cirencester. 

Hamo Newton Pekcival, Harris Institute., ihestmi. 

John Cyril Pindar, Mulland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby, 

Charles J'Idward Pl.att, Holmes Chapel Agricultural College, Cheshire. 
llENFty Roebuck, University of Leeds. 

George F.dwakd Roberts, Univensity of ].e('ds. 

Clifford William Rowell, Agi'icidrural College, Uek field, Sussc.x. 
ilERRERT Ray Stewart, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Roy Burch Strang, South Kafitem .Agricultural tkillige, Wve, Kent. 
Alexander John Watt, Aberdeen uiiiversity. 

JOHN Barton AVhalley, Harris Institute, Preston. 

David VVyllik, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasguw, 

Hugh Mair Young, West of Setuland Agrieultuml College, Glasgow. 

4. Of the 47 caiulidtitus who appeared for a yroup of tliree 
or four subjects, the following 25 passed, and are therefore 
entitled to present themselves for the remaining sulnects in 
liHtV 

James Alexander Andek.son. West (d Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

lloBERT Campbell Broadfoot, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Patrick Brough, M.A.. B.Se,, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Gla.sgow. . 

Charles ( t. Cheatle, "Midlaml Agricultural and Dairy College. Kijigston, 
Derby. 

Frank B. Cooper, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Dempsey. Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Frederick George Graham, Harris Institute. Preston. 

James S, W. Henderson. West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 
David Hendry, Junr.. AVest of Scuthuid .Vgricultural College. Glasgow. 
Herbert C. James, Harris Institute, Preston. 

David P. Johnston. Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Charles G. Macuowai.l. West of Scotland .Ngricultural College. Glasgow. 
Alexander Nelson, West of Scotland .Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

^ To meet the cases nf ctiiulitlates wlio have jiasscd u portion ol ihe cxiimination, 
and who, in consequence of their having joined His Majesty's Forces, may be unable 
Iircsent themselves for the rentaming subiects. tlio Ho^rd have agreed bo grant to 
iuu'h candidates an exrension of one year in whicli to <Yimplefc the examination. The 
Beard will also be pleased to consider applic.a dons for .any further extensions of timo 
niut may be found necessary. 
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Hoiu.aM) I’lTT. of Scotland Aj^^rienUiiral Collepo, Glas'^ow. 

JtHiN WlLSOX Ueip. West of Scoilftinl iV^n’iciiUural College, Glasgow, 

John (i. IIyniuialit. Itoyal College of Science, Dublin. 

JoUN A. Rocrke, Royal (.'oilege of Science, Dublin. 

AniiKitT I'i. M. SjiiifHKiti). MiillHiKi Agnsniltiiiul and Dairy Cnli.-jp 
Kingston, Derby 

TiKi.MAS S. SMKLLiK, of Scotland Agricultural College, (jlasgow, 

Danikl M. SMlLrji5, W'esr. iif Scotland Agriculliiral College. Glasgow. 

A trr nun M i ■ sit it \ v v. S .\t i t n , C ii i vc rsi ty o f Leeds. 

Jamks Stkei.k, .JrNu.. West, of Scoilainl Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Khnust li. TAVi.on, Harris luAiiutc, Preston. 

Ja.mks Sniii’H Kitn Tito.MAS, Midland Agricultural and Dairy Collcuo, 
Kingston, Derliy. 

SAitAYAN R. K. R. Zax.^ne, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

5. Thirteen of tlut 22 tiiisuccossfiil candidateB sitting for a 
group of three or four subjects failed in a single subject, whicli. 
tinder the regulations, tliey will be entitled to take again next 
year in conjunction with the sectuid gronp.^ 

6. The candidates at this year’s Examiiiaiion came from 
fourteen different agricultural training institutions in the United 
Kingdom, 

8 English Colleges sending up 4h candidates 


;l Scottish (kiUcgf'S 


„ 


2 Welsh Colleges 


„ 3 


1 Irish College 


„ 9 
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The remaining t wo candidates possessed University degrees, 
ainl apparently had not taken courses at any agricultural college 
recognised Ity the National Agricultural Exaniination Board. 

7. The He])r)rts of the Examiners in tlie diil'erent subjects 
are appended : — 

PltACTlCAL AolUCUliTUUE, iKii'st P;i] icr, llOt) Marks. Sccond Paper, IWU il arks. 
Professor William Somerville, M.A., D.Sc.. Mr, John Giicluist, K.S.I., atiJ 
M i‘. M'illiam Riii kii i , R.^c. 

TVii* "ciu'i al stundiird nut hi^do a le.sii't Oint iiia> to Bonn' c-xtunt bu aei'ounti-d ‘"r 
by tlisuMJunisiUiun ol foiiclniiji institnliun^ due to ihe war 
As ill iireviuus veurs, the ae<iii:ii lit unec oT many nuididalcs with prtiebeal neri- 
<'uLtuiv has (irovrft lo be diniiictly local. While detailed kiiowlcdgi- of th«' oondil'ini' 
of a partici'hir district is to be cucouratjed. it is [elt that iu a National examiualjnr, 
a broader outlook is <te.si ruble, an asiicfl of the case that nniy be commended totho-ie 
concerned with the preparation of candidates, 

Paum A.si) Kstai'k KxotNK.EKiNC. iJiH) Marks.| Mr. R.Slraclian Gardiner. F.S.l. 
(Surveying and Kunn Pniildiugs) ; Profefisor K. Stanfield, M.Tnst.C.E. 

( Mat'll inery and Iiupleiueuts), 

Laihi Siin-eijimj and Form In the Surveying: Section the plottiiuryva" 

well a.iid neatly done, with a few exceptions, but more tittention requires to be paid t" 
computing areas, and the use of nlotiinir scales, 'the knowledge of Ordnance 3 liips 
was, jjeiiendly speukiti;:, not suti^J.ieiory. In the oral exaudnation, while a jto'd 
tfeiiioad knowlede<' of Surveying was sliO'.Mi, ttierc appeared to be some dithculty v. 
applying Uic principles to Ibc solution ol problems Commonly arising in nractice. 

In the Far; iiiiiluings Section, ^-ome of tlie tnr.swcrs to Question .'> were rcmtirkal'b 
goud. but- the replies i<> Ibc “'Cubing” question showed an imperfect acquaint aiv'c 
with the metliod. The ortd examin iiion revealed an intelligent grasp of the subiecu 

On the whole, 1 consider that the work was of ii higher standard than in d" 
I 'lecedi n ir E x 1 1 in i n at i on . 


See note on prev'ioiis page. 
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and /t}ip7«jnej?/,i 'I hr? (.•andi<5iite? wlio itreaentfU (■lum-.vlvea in lliis 
-eo::'-*!! appear to have aC£}uirf‘d a pood juactical knowledge oC the aulijvel. and I waa 
,;</iv<'al)Jy su^rised at the intelligent answery [ got from them during the e/ivr feec 
,e£mmniition> in which I purposely departed from the quest ions set in the Faper. 

The results on the whole were very polisfaetory, iind in iny opinion the eandidates 
Hvre much better prepared than on the (wo far!ner oceaKtons T have acted-as 
F:v:. miner. 

AGitTCULTUEAL CHEMISTRY. (1100 Marks.) E. J. Russell, D. Se., ami 
Herbert Ingle, B, 8c. 

Apoaking generally, the average level of the e:indidates was good, though it fell 
below that of last year. There were, however, fewer eases of inability to spell correctly 
aitii to write clearly than were noted then. In most ciises the College cours(.-s in 
Agru'ullural Chemistry .are obviously sound, and (-aleulaled to impart the necessary 
breadth of view to the students. One dedeet, however, was nofieeable, which to a 
certain extent is inseparable from a growing subject. As ;i lule tlic candidates bad 
endeavoured to rend some of the receiu raipcrs issued by the Colleges and Experiment, 
Stations, but they found much dillieulty in piecing the new knowledge on to the old. 
Considerable confusion sometimes resulted. iin<l enndi dates did not hesitate in the 
course of a few successive lines to setout mutually ineonsietent views not only without 
coininent, but apprireiitly without recognising the ineuiisistency. This defect requires 
careful watching by the teaching staffs of the colleges. 

.AcracuLTURAL Botany. Marks.) K. Srew.art MacDoingali, M.A., D.Sc. 

The average result of the Examination is fairly good. The prartical work has 
again, on the whole, been sati.sfaotory. Two rsjints call for attention. First, there is a 
tendency for <;andid;ites to come forward t<t the oxtuuiiiation on the strength of their 
gujililications in pure hottiny. The examination is (jne in Agricullurtil Botany, and 
euadidates cannot be passed wh<tf;iil to show aCQLiaintance with agricultural plants 
ami sec’ils. and their habits of life. Secondly, tlie papers are too often written caro- 
It'sdy, as if the mode of putting down the answeis was of no importance. Tins not 
only suggests a lack of seriousne.ss on the part of the candidate, but makes the rending 
of the paiiers very diflieult, 

AcFRicnr/ruR.^b Book-keeping (ihU) marks). 

Mr. Cliarles 8. Orwiii, M.A., F.8.1. 

Sixty-seven candidates presented themselves for examination in this subject. The 
work done was quite equal to that of recent years, and practically all of the candidates 
showed a thorough knowledge of the principles undiudyiiig ordinary hook-keejdng 
[•roeesses. But whereas the exaiuiuer has l oiviarked in iirevious vears that there was a 
lack of appreci.'ition of the nped for .-iccumte recording on the farm as a means to its 
better management and development, he was glad this year to note th.at many of the 
candidates were obviously alive to the value of a knowledge of f.irmmg costs. 
Agricultural Zoology (2(in marks). R. A. Harper Gray, M.A,, M.Sc. 

'the questions set in the paper relating to Agi ieull iiial Zoology were, on the whole 
well answered, and a pleasing feature was the. compleleiicss of many of the answers 
submitted, fibowing careful study on the part of many of ihe eandicialBs. It may be 
iiscfid to point out, however, that, (hero was n mai'ked .absence of illusl rntive drawings 
which might have helped greatly in rendering accounts of sliucture, Ac., more clear. 

At the oral examination.s most of the candidates cuapiitted themsolvcB well in 
iilcrtifying the variems specimens of iaseet and other animal pests shown to them, 
while at the same lime they ovineed an intelligcnl appi cciation of the practical iinpor- 
nuice of outbreaks of these pe^’ts on the farm. 

Veterinary Science ('2(in marks). I’rotassor J. Maeqneen, b.H.C.V.S, 

The written portion showed that (he candidates had acquired much useful know- 
li'dge of the anatomy and physiology of the animals of th«‘ farm. In many instances 
tb,' answers were stated with'remarkable clearness, and altogether the written papers, 
wirh few exceptions, were distindly good. In the oral exiniiiiiatioii, wbic:h was less 
'atisfactory, several of the candidates were unable to recognise or deseribe the simple 
anatomical specimens (bones, incisor teetht, placed before tbetn. This defect is almost 
iDi-xcusable, as specitnenfi of bones and teeth arc neither exfiensive nor difficult to 
procure. 

8. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the University 
at the Board’s disposal for tlie Examination ; and to the 
Kxaininers, for the care and atteiiiion they Viestowed upon 
die written answers to the papers set, and upon the viva voce 
t^xamination. 

J. Maeshall Dugdale, 

Thomas McRow, Secretary, 

Ifi Bedford Square, London, VV.C, 

May, Iflir., 



II,— REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTIETH EXAMINATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1915. 

1. The Twentieth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying took place in 
September, 1915. The Examination waa held for English 
candidates at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, from September 11 to 17 ; and for Scottish candi- 
dates at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from 
September 17 to 23. 

2. Twenty-three candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre, and of these the following lifteen satisfied the 
Examiners, and have therefore been awarded the Natioiiiil 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying : — 

ilAUGiE .'\STLEY, Laiics, C.C, Dairy School, Iluttou, Pre.-ton, 

Ann nKETHKiri'ON', Lancs. (hC, Dairy Sch^iol. Hutton, Preston. 

CoNSTANCis Butt KR worth:. University College and Itritish Dairy Instinue, 
Beading, 

Miles John Jame,s CXjAyton, Midland Agricultural and Dairy Collect, 
Kingston. Derby. 

Kathleen Freeak, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston. 
Derby. 

Evan 1’homas Jones, University College of Wales. Aberystwyth. 

Kate King, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 

Ida Maud Look, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston. 
Derby. 

Annie MoClashan, Lancs. C.C. Dairy i^chool, Hutton, Preston. 

SYBIL Mart. Lancs. t^C. D.airy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Alice M. Moylan, Uiiiversity L'ollegc and British Dairy Institute, Jieading. 

Alice Mary Taylor, Midland Agricultural ami Dairy College. Kingsten. 
Derby. 

Kathi.een Mary Tiiornbery, University College atid British D.viry 
Institute, Heading. 

Hilda Evelyn Ellingwohth, East Anglian InaiiLute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford, 

Florence May Twose, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Heading. 

Two candidates (H. Poynton Borlase and Thomas Joseph Gripper) 
entered, in August, 19U, for the Examination which took place in 
September of last year, but, in consequence of tlicir having — meanwliilti 
—obtained Commissions in H.M. Army, they were ])revenled from 
presenting themselves for exaiiiination. Representations were made by 
the Registrar of the University College, Reading, and papers written by 
these two candidates in reply to special test questions set by the Hte 
Manager of the British Dairy Institute were sent in on their behalf. 
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with the request that their cases miftbt receive special treatment. The 
National A.qi’icultnral Examination Board, after full consideration, 
deciiled, under the exceptional circumstances, to submit the papers to 
Professor Gilchrist and Mr. ,lohn Benson for their opinion as to whether 
the written answers contained sufficient evidence of efficiency to justify 
the awar<l of the National Diploma in Dairying. The Examiners 
having expressed the opinioit that botli the ciiiHiidales in question were 
up to pass standard, the Diidoma has been awanled to 

II, POYNTOX Borlask, S.E, Agricultui'a! College, Wye; University College 
and British Dairy Institute. Reading. 

Thomas Joseph Gkippek, S.E. Agricultural (.'ollege, Wye; University 
College and British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

3. At the Scottish Centre, twenty-eight ean didates were 
examined, and of these the twenty-two whose names and 
addresses are given below gained the Diploma : — 

Robert C. Tl. Boyd, Allaubauk. Fairlic. 

Riciiaeb Bretjieuton, :-I8 Union Stivet. Ley land, near Preston. 

Maruarkt Susan Co k ran, Culmill. Kilfavlity, Bcauly. 

Jeanxie Farquharson, Scot St on. Inscli. 

Annie Jane Hastin{;s. Ashcroft. Dalron, Lockerbie. 

ANDREW M’ Bride, Overton Farm, Kilmaiirs. 

Isabel M'Cutoheon, Kirkmahveck. Cia'ctowu. 

Jessie A. MTarquhar, Dell, Xcss. Lewis. 

Mary Fer<;uson M’Gilvrav', Highlands Farm, Mow more, 

Barbara Mary Morris. Killirnsier, Wick. 

Bhailal SHANK.ERBHA1 Patkl, Bh.advan, via. Bovsad, Imlia. 

Madge Rae. Southfield Cottage. Alma Place, Elgin. 

Isabella Ross. Burnside. Beauly. 

Caroline Catherine Sinclaiu, Coronation Road, Wick. 

■Margaret H. Stewart, 109 Bou Accord Street. Al)er<leeu. 

Ernest Leonard Taylor. Inglcside, Ansdc-ll Roafl. Lytlmm, Lanes. 

Robert Taylor, Junr., 41 South Street. Creenoc.k. 

John Dunlop Tennant, Glenouthtu'. Siewarton. 

Fanny Watts. The C.astle Farm. St. fxc.orge-sigter-Ely, near (’aniiff. 

MorfYDD Watts. Llaniniljangel Place, Cuwl)iidge, Glamorgan. 

John "Wilson, New Ro.ad, Mauchliiie. 

JES.SIE Mitchell Wyllie, Mossgeil, Mauchline. 

4. Professor Douglas A. Gilchrist, who conducted at both 
centres the examination,s in General Dairying, in Pi-actical 
butter- making, and in capacity for imparting instruction, 
reports that “At Ileatiing the iiest candidates were not of 
the same high standard as last year, but, on the average, the 
work was quite good. The answers were especially good to 
the questions on the different systems of calf-rearing and on 
the management of milch cows. The answers to the ques- 
tion on a suitalile system of book-keeping for a dairy farm 
from which milk is retailed were not so gooil. Most of 
the candidates had evidently received careful instruction in 
book-keeping, hut some of them had didleulty in making it 
applicable to a dairy farm. Some of ilie answers also to tlie 
practical question on poultry-keeping were not quite satis- 
factory. 
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“ At Kilmarnock the longer practical ti-aining on dairy 
farms which most of the candidates have received was distincrly 
eviileut in the results. The answers to the practical miesti<t!i> 
(111 General Dairying and Dairy Farming, as well as on tie- 
Breeding of Pigs, were generally good, but the question dealing 
partly with calf-rearing was not as well answered at Kilmarnock 
as at Keadiiig. TIk' work of the best candidates at this ceino' 
was of a most satisfactory character. 

“On the wliole, the average results at both centres an- 
again satisfactory. It is evident that thorough and caivfiil 
instruction is being given in General Dairying, in Dairy Fann- 
ing, and in Practical Butter-making at the different teaching 
centres, while ilie candidates who have had lengthened practical 
experience on widl-managed dairy farms, combined with a 
good scientific training, did distinctly the best work. It was 
evidently due to this combination of training that some of the 
Kilmarnock candidates did so well in the examination.” 

5. The Kxaminer in Ohcese-inaking, ,Mr. John Benson, in 
his report, states that ‘‘ tliongh the number of candidates was 
this year much below the average, yet the work on the 
whole— especially the practical part of the examination— was 
exceedingly good. Nearly all of the candidates passed in 
practical work and all had evidently been well trained. The 
revised regulations which have been in force for the last twn 
years have greatly tended to increase the general efficiency of 
candidates. i\[ost of them xvere able to \'ary their practice ami 
obtain excellent results, which is essential if, later on, these 
candidates are plactal in responsible positions where the milk, 
appliances and accommodation will probably be found to be 
entirely diffei-ent to wiiat they have been accustomed to at the 
dairy scViools where they have been trained. 

“There is not now, on the part of candidates, that slavisli 
adhesion to any pavticuiai system which w^as observable a few 
wars ago, and from which the maker- of tlie cheese dare not 
depart for fear of making a mistake. Candidates now exhibit 
nutre confidence, which is no doubt due to having had practice 
at both the training centres and on farms where cheese is maile 
cum mere ially. 

“ Ther-e was a great improvement this year in the wmrk ot 
those who were selected to make Cheshire clieese. In the 
past it has been necessary for me to criticise unfavourably 
the practice of many who were called upon to make this 
particular cheese, but this year there w^as great improveineiH 
and many cf the finished cheeses were particularly fine. 

In the written and oral examination the work done was 
good— notliing outstanding or brilliatu, but a good average - 
prohaldy not better than in previous years. There is not the 
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itiat Wed advance in the knowledge of the theory of dairying 
wJiich is observable in the practical part of tlie subject. 
Probably this year this cU'fect may be traced to tlie. abnormal 
^nd unsettling conditions under which caiididates have had to 
work. 

"The supply and the quality of the milk this year at both 
roittres was particularly good and the aiTangeinents admirable.” 

6. Dr. J. F. Tocher reports that ‘^the knowledge exliilnted 
ti_v the candidates at Heading and at Kilmarnock in the subject 
of Cheraistiw and Bacteriology was of a fairly tlionuigli 
cliaracter. The candidates at Heading prove<l to be moderately 
well up in elementary (diemistry and in general bacteriology. 
Their knowledge of chemistry and bacteriology as applied to 
dairying was much more extensive. The candidates had a 
good sound practical knowledge of the applications of 
olieiuiatry and bacteriology to dairying. Considering the 
examination at Heading as a whole, and gimling the d(?grees of 
lireticiency into classes, it was found that 4 pc?* cent, of the 
caudidateS could lu* classed as vei‘y good ; 44 ptu' cent, as good : 
;').1 per cent, as fair, and lb per cent, as jatssahle. Some of the 
candidates improved tlicir position ai i he 'vivd vorv examination, 
as the result of an opportunity to show tlieir knowledge of the 
wnoral principles of (diemistry and of imiiortant facts in 
applied chemistry and bacteriology witliin the limits of the 
syllabus, 

“■'I’lie answers to general questions in ehmumtary chemistry 
and general bacteriology given by candidates at Kilmarnock 
were rather poor when compared with their answers to (piestions 
('ll the application of chemistry and bacteriology to dairying. 
As Li result of this, the standard of oxcollciico at Kilmarnock 
was .scarcely so high as that found at H(>ading. while tliere was 
greater variation between the liest prepared and tlie 1 ow(M“ 
t'i'atles. The answers to t'ivd voce questions were on the wliolc 
quite satisfactory. Tiie candidates at Kilmaiuiock fell umler 
I be following cJassilicatioii : — -very good, 4 ].)er cent. ; good, 1 1 
i>er cent. ; fair, 4() per cent,, and passable 21. per cent. It will 
thus be seen that, considering both examinations, most of the 
candidates exhibited a sufficient amount of knowledge to place 
hicm in a position above the ordinary pass standard,” 

d. Marshall Duldaiu*;, 

(diairnidn. 


h> Bo({f()r<l Jiouare, Loudon, 
Oi'tobcM', itn.v 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915 OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Anthrax. 


The loll i> win Table sliows the number of outbreaks of tlii< 
disease and the ninnber of animals attacked during eacli <,f 
the last iiv(‘ years 


Year 

lyii 

VM'i 

1913 


Oulbrea'kri 

Animals iittEU’kpd 

907 

1,120 

743 

810 

,794 

672 


1914 

l9irj 


7;)fi 

642 


The tluctiudh)ns in the incidence of the disease Avhicii aiv 
shown in the Table are not easily explained. Tliere is U" 
reason to doui)t that the figures ai'(‘ trustworthy as an imkx 
to the ju’evaleiioe (\f the rlisease in each of the years incluh^it 
in the Table, since during the period there has been no chainrf; 
in tile law with regard to reporting or in the machinery for 
diagnosis. Since the beginning of It) II no case of antlira?: 
figures in the returns published by the Board of Agriculmu 
and Fislieries unless the provisional diagnosis made by tlsp 
veterinary inspector to the local autliority lias been coiiliniieil 
!)y microsco])ic examination, and if necessary by experiinni;. 
at the Board's laboratory. Formerly the diagnosis made i»y 
the local \'eterinary inspectors was not suliject to confirmation 
by the Board, and it is notewortliy that in 1911, the first year 
under the new system, there was a drop of over 500 in the 
unniber of ontlireaks (1,49b in FI 10). 

The more accurate diagnosis ensured by the new metbod i;- 
of great im].ioi“tancp to the stockowner, who is (piite needlessly 
subjected to anuoyance and loss under the provisions of 
anthrax order when a case h wrongly diagnosed as one of 
aidhrax. 

, The fall in the number of outtireaks in 1913 and 19F 
cannot be ascribed to any climatic peculiarities in these years 
for there is no reason to sup])ose that the frequency of mu- 
breaks in Great Bi'itain is influeiicetl in any degree by variations 
in either rainfall or temperature. 

In a minority of the outbreaks the infection may be TrHro<i 
l)aek to a previous case on the same farm, but, as has lirrt: 
explained in previous rtqmrts, there is good reason for belicvini.' 
that the niajnriiy of outbreaks in this country are ascribable t<’ 
the presence of anthrax spores in imported grain and fec'li ii.it 
stuffs. It is therefore quite possible that the periodic flncui- 
ations in the number of outbreaks in Great Britain may bf 
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oansed by variations in the quaiitity t)t’ sncli materials used for 
feeding cattle, or by variations in the proportion of such 
imported food that is actually infected with the germs of 
anthrax. 

It will be observed that in' each of tlie years included in 
Ttu' Table the number of animals attackcii was very small in 
|)i-o))ortioii to the number of oiitlireaks, and that in no year 
dill the average number of animals attacked in each outbreak 
exceed one and a fraction. This is a fact which by itself 
{'inttro verts the ptipular nolion ilml anthrax is a disease greatly 
to he dreaded because of its markedly contagious character. 
Tlie truth is that the disease is scarcely contagious at all in the 
usual sense of the word, neither is it ordinarily infectious in 
the sense of being air-bonie. It is true that an animal suffering 
from anthrax may infect another kept in contact with it by 
]iieans of its excrement or urine, and a still greater danger 
aitaclies to the blood of an anthrax cai’case, but when these 
dmigers are obviated by proper precautions the disease has little 
tendency to spread. 

Prompt reporting of suddt'ii unexpected deaths a mo rig 
cattle is the best means of keeping down the number of cases 
of anthrax in eacli outbreak, and of preventing the lasting 
ilanger that may follow serious contamination of the soil with 
the blood or excretions of the first case. 

Glanders. 

The number of outbreaks of Ibis disease in each of the last 
eight years is sliown in the following Table 


Year 

Outbreaks 

Auimals ill tacked 

1908 

789 

2,433 

1909 

538 

1,753 

1910 

351 

1,014 

1911 

208 

501 

1912 

173 

314 

19n 

162 

447 

1914 

97 

2S6 

1915 

50 

87 


'riie years incimled in the Table cover the period during 
wliich the existing Glanders Order has been in force, and there 
cun be no doubt that the steady decline in the number of out- 
Itreaks is ascribtible to the operation of that Order. During the 
l>m'ious ten years little or no progress towards the suppression 
of the disease liad been made, and this failure wag due to the 
fact that under the Order then in force the employment of 
mallein was neither general nor obligatory in order to ascertain 
to what extent the disease had spread in studs known to be 
infected. Outbreaks were considered at an end when the whole 
of the horaes presenting clinical signs of the disease had been 
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killed and the stid)les had been disinfected. As glanders often 
lias a long period of incul)ation or latency, the result was that 
in the niajority of infected stnds the disease broke out again 
after an iiderval. The principal provision of the Order whinli 
came into force on January 1, 1908 is one which virtnally 
gives local authorities the power to enforce the use of mallein 
for' all the apparently healthy horses in a stable in which a 
case of glanders has been detected, to slaughter the reacting 
animals, and to compensate the owner. Assuming that thert^ 
was lionest notification of clinical cases, this plan of dealing 
with the disease was bound to bring about a marked reduction 
ill the number of outbreaks, and its actual ell'ect can be read in 
the Talile. 

In the' last annual report attention was called to a possible 
I'ecrndesccncc of glanders in consequence of the war. Such a 
danger ari.ses from the fact that in almost all the countries; 
from which horses and mules are purchased for army purposes 
glanders is a not uncommon disease. In all past wars the 
losses fi'om glanders among horses in the field have been very 
serious ; and, although it is understood that in the Britisli 
army the disease has been ke])t under thorough control by thr 
use of mallein, there will be a great risk of fresh outbreaks 
when liorses lielonging to the Expeditionary Forces are brought 
back to this country. But for this factor next year wouM 
)>robably have seen the last of glanders in the United 
Kingdom. 

Sheep Scab, 

The following Table shows the number of reported out- 
Ina^aks of this disease during the last six years : — 


Yeur 

Outbre:ik9 

into 

... o.Ut 

1011 

434 

lOlL^ 

302 

1013 

230 

191 t 

22fi 

I9i:. 

•237 


In considering tlie present position with regard to this 
disease it ought to be remembered tliat between 1870 and I'.Kd 
the outbreaks rcjiorted in any one year were never less tliaii 
1,000, generally at least 1,500, and in more than half the 
years over 2,0d0. As late as i<S9G the number was 
Having regard to this fact, it must be admitted’ that the regu 
lations which have been in force against the disease have beer 
remarkably successful, although the experience of the last tw<> 
years is disappointing. This check in the process of eradica- 
tion is onl\ what might have been foreseen, for in proportion 
as the measures of prevention are successful the difliculty of 
maintaining the same i‘ate of progress increases. The last 
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sirongHoIds of the disease are the large sheep farms in Scotland, 
Wales, and the North of England, wliich present special diffi- 
culties because of the ease with which the disease may be 
concealed, and also because isolation of diseased and suspected 
animals is generally more difficult than on the lowland farms. 

The figures for the last three years suggest that the existing 
regulations will have to be strengthened to meet these diffi- 
culties if the disease is to be actually exterm inate<l 

Swine Fever. 

The following Table shows the number of confirmed out- 
breaks of this disease during the past six years : — 

Tear Outbreaks 

1910 1,598 

1911 2,466 

1912 2.!I20 

1913 2,573 

1914 1,356 

1915 3,il94 

These figures prove the absolute failure of the measures 
recently employed against swine fever to starnj) out the disease 
or even to hold it in check. Those for the last two years are 
specially disappointing, as being the worst during the last 
twenty years. 

In the previous annual report it was said that there appeared 
to be general agreement that the attempt to stamp the disease 
out should be frankly abandoned, and that the Board of Agri- 
culture should, at least in the immediate future, be content 
with measures designed to hold it in check and mitigate the 
logaes which it inflicts on breeders aiuT feeders of pigs. That 
is substantially the eoiiclusioii arrived at by the Departmental 
Committee which was appointed in 1911, and which issued its 
filial report in August last. In the words of this report ‘‘the 
extirpation of the disease is practicable only liy such drastic 
measures of slaughter as would involve a prohibitive outlay, 
ami by such severe restrictions on movement as would be fatal 
to the industry of pig-keeping. Present circumstances, there- 
fore, do not encourage the view that the extirpation of swine 
fever can be speedily accomplished, or that such an objective 
should continue to be made the governing idea of adminis- 
trative policy. This conclusion, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that new preventive methods may bring about a 
condition of affairs more favourable to the prospect of eradi- 
cating the disease.” 

In view of all the evidence laid before them the Committee 
lecommend : — 

1. That the attempt to extirpate the disease by general 
‘^laughter should be abandoned for the present. 

VOL. 76. 
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2 . That the immediate object of future policy should 
(a) To reduce mortality from the disease; (&) to control ilu- 
spread of the disease. 

3. That in order to reduce mortality, the use of proteciive 
serum without avoidable delay in infected herds should l^e 
encouraged by every possible means and in particular hy 
facilitating the supply of serum. 

4. That the production of immune herds by Bimultaneous 
ad ministration of serum and virus should be undertaken wiiere 
pig owners so desire, on premises selected as suitable and under 
careful supervision and restrictions. 

5. That in order to control the spread of the disease die 
isolatioii of infected premises should be maintained by restric- 
tive regulations, but that such restrictions should allow of iiie 
introduction to infected premises of pigs to be treated imme- 
diately witli serum. 

<). That careful consideration should be given in the ligiji 
of further experience to the extent to which existing general 
restrictions on movement may be relaxed as the result of new 
measures. 

7. That ill view of the experimental results above referred 
to the lapse of a short period of time may be relied upon for 
disinfection of premises, and should be regarded as preferable 
to chemical disinfection in the case of large quantities <if 
manure and of premises not readily capable of being disinfected 
by artificial means. 

Great weight must be allowed to these recommendations in 
view of the fact that they are based on a careful study of the 
repressive measures hitherto enforced against the disease, and 
on the results of extensive experiments carried out at the 
instigation of the Committee during the past four years. 
Perhaps they also derive importance from the fact that tlirv 
represent an abandonment of the position taken up by the 
Ooinmittee in their interim report issued in 1911. The llrst 
of the recommendations in that report was that “in order m 
extii'pate swine fever the policy should be adopted as rapidly 
as possible under which all swine known to have been, <>r 
reasonably suspected of having been, exposed to tlie contagimi 
of swine fever, should be slaughtered, with compensation.” 

The change of opinion as to the wisdom of this i^olicy Wiis 
no doubt largely determined by the failure of “ special })roce- 
dure” in selected areas in Scotland and Wales to achieve ilw 
desired result. Uegarding the attempt to eradicate the diseast- 
from these areas, the report states that in the special procedure 
areas in which swine fever had previously been brought to a 
low ebb the special measures employed appeared to have been 
successful in keeping down the number of outbreaks of disease 
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;it a time when these underwent a large increase in other parts 
(if Great Britain. In the opinion of the Committee, however, 
ihe results were not such as to indicate that swine fever could 
be eradicated by the special procedure from the areas selected 
unless all pigs from other areas were excluded from them. 

As the measures enforced in the special procedure areas 
would not have been tolerated over the entire country, tlie policy 
of stamping out appeared to be impracticable, and tlie report 
iinnoiinces that it has been abandoned for the present. Indica- 
fions of this change of policy have been detectable in the returns 
of outbreaks during the past year, since these show that there 
has been a 50 per cent, reduction in the average number of pigs 
slaughtered as diseased or exposed to contagion in each outbreak. 

In the meantime the Board of Agriculture is committed to 
a policy which substitutes a gratuitous supply of protective 
serum with which to inoculate pigs that have been exposed to 
contagion, for slaughter of such pigs with compensation. 
AsHuniing that stamping-out measures are economically iiii- 
|ios.sible, and unbearable by pig owners, the new policy is not 
open to any attack from a national point of view. But under 
it (he owner of pigs among which the disease has broken out 
will, as a rule, suffer more loss than under ihe system of com- 
pulsory slaughter with compensation. 

It is important to note that the use of serum in no degree 
diminishes the necessity for restrictions on movement of 
diseased and suspected swine, which must be continued in 
the interests of the immense majority of owners, viz., those 
whose pigs are not affected with swine fever. 

Tlie advantages of the serum treatment were explained in 
a previous annual report/ and it is only necessary to say in 
conclusion that in order to secure the full beneht of the 
treatment early notification of the disease is of the first 
importance. Now that compulsory slaughter with eoinpen- 
saiion has been abandoned, concealment of the <lisease until 
it has attacked a large proportion of the pigs is certain to prove 
a ruinous policy, since the action of the serum is preventive — 
not curative. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease. 

During the third week of October this disease was detected 
ill the counties of Somerset and Wilts, and between that date 
and the bStli December a total of 65 outbreaks, in which 693 
animals were attacked, were confirmed. With the exception of 
"ne outbreak in Pembroke, the disease was confined to the two 
counties ill which it was first detected. The origin of the first 
outbreaks was not ascertained. 


l2 


See Annual Report for 1913. 
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DlFFEHKNT METHODS OF TESTIIfG WITH TUBERCULIN. 

There 1ns been for a good many years past little difference 
(ff opinion regarding the value of tuberculin as ordinarily 
employed for the iliagnosis of tuberculosis, it being generally 
acknfjwledgcd by those who have had extensive experience in 
tlie a]>i)lication of the test that, although it is not infallible, the 
iiidicati(tns whicli it affords are accurate except in a very small 
percentage of cases. 

Tlie facr, however, that, even when every possible precau- 
tion calculated to exclude error is adopted in carrying out the 
ordinary subcutaneous test, errors of diagnosis are possible, lias 
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led to the adoption of other methods of employing tuberculin in 
order to determine whether an animal is tuberculous or not. 

The two most important of these modifications of the test 
are (1) the cMuijiinctival, ophthalmic, or eye test, and (2) the 
iutracutaneous test. 

Experiments which have recently been carried out at the 
Royal Veterinary College’ afford evidence as to the value of 
these newer methods of testing in comparison with tlie old. 

For the most part the observations were made on young 
cattle whicli were first ascertained to be healthy by means of 
preliminary tests with tuberculin, and wdiich were then 

’ McFadycaii and Bhealher, Journal of Comparative Pathology ai;'.l 
Therapeutics, Vol. XXVtI., page 323. 
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intentionally and certainly infected with the disease by 
introducing artificially cnltiwUed tubercle bacilli into their 
bodies by intravenous or subcutaneous inoculation. At 
intervals after such infecuon the animals were tested either 
simultaneously or successively I)y the sul>cutaneous. con- 
junctival, and intraentaneous methods. 

Experiments carried out in this way have obviously an 
iidvantage over observations made in the caso of atdual prac- 
tice, in that there can be no dispute fts to whether the animal 
tested was actually tuberciihuis or not, and this is a point of 
special importance in those cases in which the tnberciilin test 
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has had a result which is ordinarily accepted as evidence that 
the animal in question is not affected with tuberculosis. 

The method of carrying out the ordinary subcutaneous test 
with tuberculin is so well known that there is no occasion to 
describe it here. On the other hand, it is necessary to e.\i)laiii 
the manner in which the other two tests are cari'itMl out. 

In the first place, it must be stated that a special concen- 
trated tuberculin, free from any presp7'vative, is usually 
employed and generally considered to l)e necessary for the 
conjunctival and intraentaneous tests. In the case of the 
conjunctival test a few drops of this special tuberculin are 
introduced into one of the animal's eyes. That is conve- 
niently done by inclining the animabs head so as to direct 
the selected eye upwards, and the proper dose of tuberculin is 
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then allowed to fall on the eye ball. The animal’s head is hejil 
in the same position for a few moments, until the winkin» 
movements of the eyelids have distributed the tuberculin over 
the eyeball and inner surface of the lids. 

At intervals during the following twenty-four houre the 
tested eye is carefully compared with the other one, and 
any abnormalities are noted. The occurrence of conges- 
tion or a manifest overflow of teai-s, and the formation of a 
considerable amount of more or less opaque muco-puriilent 
material in the eye are to be interpreted as a certain indica- 
tion that the animal in question is tuberculous. The complete 



Fl(}. OoBjnnctival leantion nt twenty-flffh hour. 


absence of these abnormalities is, on the other hand, to be noted 
as non-reaction. 

In ihe intracutaiieous test the tuberculin is injected into 
either of the two thin double folds of skin which are seen 
extending from the root of the tail on either side of the 
animal’s anus when the tail is elevated. What constitutes a 
reaction here is a more or less pronounced swelling and 
thickening of this fold, the degree of thickening being readily 
ascertained by comparison with the opposite fold. In distinct 
reactions the thickening is manifest to the eye even at a 
considerable distance, but one has also to grasp the folds 
between the thumb and fingers in order to ascertain their 
relative thickness. 
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As a rule there is an appreciable thickening of the inocu- 
lated fold round the point where the tuberculin was injected 
wliether the animal is tuberculous or not, but what is specially 
characteristic of a genuine reaction is that the swelling con- 
tinues to increase from its first appearance until the second day 
or even later (eec figures). 

In the experiments which were carried out at the Royal 
Veterinary College some of the animals tested had previously 
been infected with tubercle bacilli of the human or of the 
avian type, but the chief interest attaches to the tests which 
were applied to animals infected with ordinary bovine 
tuberculosis. 



Fig. 4.— Reaction to intracutaneous test at twenty-sseventh hour. 


The result proved extraordinarily accurate in tlie case of 
the subcutaneous test, but, while striking reactions were 
obtained with each of the other two metliods of testing, the 
failures with them were far more numerous than with the first 
method. 

Out of a total of fifty animals tested for the first time after 
subcutaneous inoculation with bovine tubercle bacilli, forty- 
seven had a positive reaction (a rise of 2° F. or more) and in 
the remaining three cases the temperature was already distinctly 
above the normal (over 103*5” F.) before the tuberculin was 
injected. These three cases cannot be regarded as instances 
of failure on the part of the test, for it is generally recognised 
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that aniiiiiils with such temperatures to begin with are unsuitable 
for the subcutaneous tost. 

Including animals tested for the first time after infection 
with human or avian tubercle bacilli, but excluding those in 
whicdi the temp era tui'C was already too high, the total number 
of first subcutaneous tests was 1!^2, and in only seven of these 
wtis the 1 ‘ise of temperature less than 2^. Moreover, it is 
important to n<jtc that five of these failures were in animals 
infected with avian tubercle bacilli anfi tested with tuberculin 
prepared from manimalian bacilli (so-called heterologous 
tuljerculiu). 



loo. Uoartion to intracniai’-oous tcsl at twenty-ninth hour. 


A total of 157 conjunctival tests were carried out on animals 
expcrimmitally infected with tuberculosis, and in 77 of these 
cases there was no reaction whatever. Tliis stateiiieiit, how- 
ever, hardly indicates the inferior results obtained by this 
method as compared vvith the ordinary subcutaneous test, for 
in 29 cases ihe reaction which did occur fell far behind what 
is shown in any of the accompanying figures, and took the 
form of a small particle of muco-pus present at one period of 
observation only. 

The intidcutancous test had fewer failures than the con- 
junctival l:)ut more than the subcutaneous. Thus, accepting as 
positive ’'the degree of swelling which made the inoculated fold 
of skin at least twice the normal thickness up to fifteen hours 
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or later, out of 124- intraciitaneoiis tests of certainh’ infected 
animals 87, or 70 per cent., had a positive result. 

It would be a gi'eat mistake to conclude from the facts 
which have just been mentioned that the oojijuuctival and 
intracutaneous methods are of little or no value for the 
diagnosis of tnbei-cnlosis because they have been proved less 
reliable than the old subcutaneous method. On the contrary, 
the two new methods are capable of affording very great 
service in actual practice, and they are likel}' to come into 
general use in the future. 

As already indicated, the proportion of ei'rors may ba very 
great when either the conjunctival or the intracutaneous 



Fio. 6. Reai'finn ttnmr.acutant'oas Usi m ihirty-si’i-onti tiour. 


method is employed by itself — iimch greater as a rule than 
when one trusts entirely to the subcutaneous test. It nnist be 
remembered, however, that tliere are circumstances in which it 
is absolutely useless to employ the last test, or wliich greatly 
iticrease the risk of error in using it. The subcutaneous 
method is useless when the animal to be tested has a tem- 
perature already decidedly above the normal, and it is 
untrustworthy wlien it has to l)e carried mt in conditions 
that tend to make the temperature ej'ralic. The proportion 
of errors from the subcutaneous test may therefore be very 
serious if one attempts to carry it out with field animals that 
have only been housed for the purpose of the test, or with 
animals that have recently been moved from their accustomed 
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surruiunlings. In these circamstances the temperature of the 
animals is often for days, or even for weeks, subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations, which may include elevations that would 
be indistinguishable from genuine reactions in animals being 
tested. 

The best way of avoiding the errors likely to arise in this 
way is to refrain from testing in the conditions mentioned, 
and to wait until trial observations have shown that the, 
temperature has become steady ; but when the test cannot be 
delayed the conjunctival and the intracutaneous methods 
should be employed at the same time. 

The circumstances which have just been considered are 
those in which the principal risk of error is that the animal 
may be wrongly condemned as tuberculous, but some of the 
errors of the subcutaneous test arc of the opposite kind, there 
being no distinct temperature reaction although the animal is 
actually tuberculous. Judgment as to which of these errors is 
the greater may depend on the particular point of view — that 
of buyer or of seller ; but there can be no doubt that when an 
owner is liaving his own cattle tested with a view to eradicating 
the disease from his herd it is the errors of the second kind 
tliat have the worst consequences. It is here that the new 
methods of testing are likely to prove of great value in the 
future, for, although they are less reliable than the subcuta- 
neous method when employed separately, they sometimes 
provoke very distinct reactions in tuberculous animals in 
which the result of the subcutaneous test has been doubtful 
or absolutely negative. And in this connection it is important 
to know that distinct reactions to either the conjunctival or the 
intracutaneous test may be accepted as almost conclusive evi- 
dence that the animal is tuiierculous. In other words, the 
errors of, these methods are practically all in the direction of 
failing to cause a distinct reaction in animals that are tuber- 
culous, and seldom or never in the ojiposite direction. The 
conjunctival and intracutaneous methods arc also valuable 
because they may bo used to counteract the dishonest practice 
of giving an animal repeated injections of tuberculin in order 
to bring it into the condition in which it will not react to the 
subcutaneous test. Very fortunately, the tendency to react 
to the other two methods, and especially to the conjunctival 
method, cannot be so easily abolished, and very pronounced 
reactions may be obtained with either or both of them in 
animals that have temporarily lost the power of reaction to 
the subcutaneous test. 


llojal VeteriDary t'ollege, 
London, N.W. 


John McFadtean. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Thk number of samples an a lysed in the Society’s Laboratory- 
on behalf of Members was, during the twelve months, HOO. 
This is a considerable reduction on the 430 samples of 1914, 
which then showed a slight increase on the figures for 1913. 

In addition, 199 samples of milk and 12 samples of cider 
were analysed in connection with the Society’s Country Show 
at Nottingham. 

The reduction in the number of samples sent was, no doubt, 
influenced much by the prevalent desii’e for economy, though 
it cannot be said that farmers, any more than other people, 
always practise economy in the right direction. 

With the great rise in prices for both fertilisers and feeding- 
stuffs, one would think that purchasers would l)e even more 
careful to see that they got their full value, and, tliougli it 
must be remembered tWt the facilities for obtaining analyses 
have, of late years, been largely increased, it is yet somewhat 
remarkable that with linseed cake at 12/. a ton, cotton cake at 
9/. a ton, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda at 14/, lOs. 
per ton or thereabouts, only 0 samples of linseed cake, 7 of 
cotton cake, 4 of sulphate of ammonia, and not a single one of 
nitrate of soda have been sent during the year by the 10,000 
odd Members of the Society. This is the more remarkable, as, 
though the work of the year has shown the quality of agricul- 
tural goods generally to have been very satisfactory, cases still 
continue to be brought to light which show the need of con- 
stant vigilance and how money can be saved by having 
deliveries systematically checked by analysis. 

No particular, or new, form of adulteration has come to 
light during the year, and it is satisfactory to record that the 
quality of offals — to which special attention was drawn in last 
year’s report — has much improved. 

The feature of the year has been the great rise in prices of 
both fertilisers and feeding-stuffs, more especially the latter. 
The increased cost'of freight has been mainly reponsiblefor this. 

As showing the increase of cost since the war began, linseed 
cake, winch was 9/. per ton in 1914, has risen to 12/. and 13/. ; 
cotton cake, formerly f>/. 15.v. or 6/. a Ion, has gone up to 9/., 
while decorticated cotton cake, ground nut cake, soya bean 
cake and similar cakes have all become much dearer. The 
same applies to wheat offals, rice meal and otlier feeding 
materials. This has given a great opportunity to the extended 
use of palm-nut cake and meal and of coco-nut cake, which, 
by virtue of the lower prices (7/. to 8/, per ton) at which they 
have been offered, have had a largely increased sale. 
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Owhig to the he!ivy rctjuiremeuts of the Government fur 
sulphuric ticid for tlie manufaelure of explosives, artificial 
manure makers liiive been place<l in considerable difficulty 
.with regard to tluj manufacture of superphoaphateB, &u., and 
the execution of orders for these manures. 

Moreover, the Government has thought it necessary to 
purchase su])plies of nitrate of soda and to requisition stocks of 
sulphate of aJoinouia for agricultural use. 

The di'urth of potash salts continues, none of these being 
exporte<l from Gertnany to this country. Little or nothing has 
been heal'd of new supplies from Spain and elsewhere, and the 
means suggested for meeting the deficiency by the reviving of 
the Kelp-burning industry, the burning of hedge-clippings, Ac,, 
have, as I expectiHl, not readied any practical importance. 

The lu'ohlein of the economical separation of potash in the 
foi'iu of soluble salts from minerals containing potash is one of 
the greatest importance, and demands immediate investigation. 
Meantime, agriculturists have had, practically, to do without 
potash this year. 

Of industries, the one for which a fair opening seems to 
offer— tile Leei-Sugar Industry — has not made much real 
progress, tlu^ luifoi-tunale examjile of the Oaiitley (Norfolk) 
factory no douiit acting as a deterring influence, and pre- 
venting the further outlay of money by the Government in 
encouraging this industry, though it is worthy of note that 
they continue to subsidise the tobacco-growing industry in 
these islands. As I have more than once pointed out, 1 
believe that the present would be a most opportune time for 
reviving the sugar-beet industry in this country, if this were 
established under proper conditions, especially when one bears 
ill mind the agricultural prosperity that has followed it 
wherever it has lieen introduced ou the Continent. If the 
present opportunity, however, be lost, it is no use thinking of 
it in the fiUiire, 'and I still consider that the subject is one to 
which serious attention should be turned, and to xYhicli tlie 
Government should give encouragement. 

A. Keedinc Stuffs. 

1. Linseed and Linseed Cakes. 

All the five samples of linseed cake submitted were found 
to be pure mid good. 

Two samples of home-grown linseed which were sent to me 
gave 

Perce;. tage of 

1 2 

Oil _ 40'0a 41-56 

Tiiipuriiies ..... 2.-25 4'16 
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The impurities, in each case, consisted of weed-seeds, mostly 
charlock and polygonum, with eartliy matter, 

2. Cotton Cake. 

A sample was sent me of what was stated to be a “new 
brand” of cotton seed cake. It cost, in Februaiy, 1915, los. 
a ton, and was guaranteed to contain 4 per cent, of oil and 18 
per cent, of albuminoids. The analysis was 


Moisture . . , . 

10’81 

Oil 

3’98 

^Albuminoids .... 


Carbohydrates, &c. . 

d2’61 

^Mineral matter. 

403 


10111)0 

‘Containing nitrogen , 

2-98 

^Including Blind 

•10 

The above showed the cake to be of extremely poor ipiaiity, 


it being considerably below the average in respect of both oil and 
albuminoids. Moreover, it was distinctly acid and in bud 
cendition. 

3. Decorticated Cotton Cake. 



A 

B 

Moisture 

00.3 

8-44 

Oil. 

lo-ll 

13-45 

‘Albuminoids , 

3.3-O0 

40-75 

Carbohydrates, &c. 

35‘f)6 

30-12 

‘Mineral matter 

0-44 

7-24 


100' 00 

100-00 

‘Containing nitrogen 

;r37 

8-52 

‘Including sand 

•10 

•11 

‘‘ A ” was said to be 

Peruvian decorticated 

cotton 

Although it gave a good percentage of oil, it was only 


decorticated, and, moreover, I found in it a small amount of 
CHstor-oil bean. “B” was of fresh and good ({uality. 


4. Palm-nut Cake a7id Meal. 

Several sa/nples of these have been received. Tn iny last 
annual report I gave analyses of samples of palm-iiiu cake and 
uieal which showed considerable variations in quality. These 
same variations have continued, and it is impossible to say what 
the general composition is. Moreover, palm-nut meal some- 
times has tlie oil chemically extracted, and the percentage of 
oil left in it may be very variable, going down to 2 fjer cent., 
or even less. I have met also with a material sold under the 
name of “ pig meal,” which wtis practically nothing more 
than palm-nut meal. 
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Though palm-nut cake, on account of its lower price, Ims 
been much more freely used than previously, it is questionable 
whether it is a thoroughly acceptable food for all stock, ami 
I have met with several cases in which difficulties have been 
experienced in getting stock to take to it. I might say, however, 
that 1 have come across but few instances, either with palrn-iuu 
cake or meal, in which these have been rancid or not in gooil 
condition. 

5. Coco-nut Cake. 

The following are analyses of two unusually rich samples 

A B 


Moiature . , . . . 

10-73 

9-34 

Oil 

15*34 

22*34 

'Albuminoids 

20*50 

18*50 

Carbohydrates, &c. 

37*051 

45*18 

Woody Fibre ..... 

10*18 

‘•'ilineral matter .... 

6*14 

4*64 


100-00 

100*00 

'Containing nitrogen 

3-29 

2-96 

’Including sand .... 

1-44 

■19 

6. Rice Meal and Rice Cake. 



A 

B 

Rice Meal 

Rice Cake 

Moisture 

9-78 

993 

Oil 

15-03 

4-15 

’Albuminoids ..... 

12-44 

7-13 

Carbohydrates, i*vc. 

49-87'| 

73-75 

Woody fibre ..... 

4-75 J 

’Mineral matter .... 

8-13 

5-04 


100*00 

100-00 

'Containing nitrogen 

1-99 

M4 

’Including sand and silica 

1-G9 

1-24 

A ” was a very good sample and well 

above 

the guarantet' 

of 1 1 per cent, of oil. The price was 6/. IBs. per 

ton delivereil. 

‘‘B’’ was called “rice cake.” It was 
riistincLly acid in character. 

a pool 

material ami 

7. Oat Refuse. 

A 

B 

Moisture ..... 

6-77 

— 

Oil 

1*09 

■86 

'Albuminoids 

3-5fi 

1-06 

Digestible fibre, &c. . . . 

51*87 

— 

Woody fibre. .... 

32*43 

— 

■-’Mineral matter 

4-28 

lOO'OO 

4*54 

' Containing nitrogen 

-57 

■17 

■’Including silica .... 

2-99 

3-49 
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“ A” was called “oat " and cost 3/. 125. iut per ton. 

It was a waste material and worth notinng like the price asked. 

“B ” was sold as “Oat Feed,” at 61. 6s. per ton. The pur- 
oliaser complained that his cows, jjigs, and poultry would not 
rat it. It was sold with a verbal guarantee of containing 5 per 
rent, of oil. It was nothing but oat refuse, and should not be 
regarded as a feeding material at all. 


8. Pig Meal. 


Under this name were 

sold the following : — 



A 

B 

Moisture . 

13-71 

8-64 

Oil . 

615 

3'85 

’ Albuminoids . 

22-38 

22-56 

Carbohydrates, &c. . 

39-54 

20-24 

Woody J^dbre . 

13-44 

8-07 

*I\Iineral matter 

4-78 

36-64 


100-00 

100-00 

^Containing nitrogen 

3-58 

361 

^Including sand . 

1-00 

30-13 


“ A ” cost 6?. 5s, per ton, and was practically nothing, but 
palm-nut meal. It is questionable, however, whether this is a 
lo(id that is suitable for pigs, for it contains a not inconsider- 
able amount of indigestible woody fibre. 

“B” cost 71. per ton. It contained, as will be seen, over 
3() per cent, of siliceous matter and dust, and was nothing more 
than SAveepings, and not fit to be used as a food for stock. 


0. Jliscellaneons Feeding Materials. 



A 

13 

C 

D 


Fc(jili]]g 

Patent 

Rod Ulovor 

Sainfoin 


Meal 

Bran 

Seed .SheUinys 

Sheliinji?' 

Moisture 

6-48 

9-74 

11-72 

12-36 

Oil 

5-02 

3 56 

8-12 

1-26 

Albuminoids . 

. 12-62 

10-44 

19-76 

6-25 

Cart)ohydraies 

33-59 

39 09 

. 45-47 

38-06 

Woody fibre . 

3133 

28-18 

10-55 

34-94 

Mineral matter 

. 10-96 

8-99 

4-39 

6-53 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

' Containing nitrogen 

2-02 

1-67 

3-lG 

1-00 

Tncluding sand 

2-24 

1-24 

•29 

•05 


“A” was called “ Feeding Meal,” and cost 5/. a ton. It 
was a waste material composed entirely of the shelling of seeds 
and containing much indigestible matter. 
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“ IV’ \vas tailed “ Patent Bran,” coBting tW. a ton. In com- 
position and general character it was not unlike “A,” being 
apparently the shellings of cotton seed. The use of the term 
“bran ” for such material is, without question, improper. 

“ C ” gave quite h good analysis, and I see no reason why it 
should not, when available, be used for stock. 

“D” had about the same value as wheat straw, but was 
proliably a material that would not be as readily assimilated. 

B. Fertilisers. 

1. Compound Manures, 

It is wdth the varying class of manures sold under the 
name “ Compound Manures ” that cases of over-charge are 
most fre<inent. The follovving are illustrations 

A 

Ooin pound 
Manure 

Moisture . . 2H'01 

‘Organic matter . . 38’58 

Phosphate ofliime. . 7‘21 

Parboil ate of Lime, . 8'47 

Insoluble siliceous matter 17'73 

100-00 

' Containing nitrogen . 2-33 

equal to ammonia . 2-83 

“A” cost 4/. per ton, but 50s. would be ample for it. 

“ coat \M 15s. per ton. and was decidedly dear. Moreover. 
“ fish guano ” was not a proper description of it, the nitrogen 
being derived mainly from shoddy. It came from Hull, 

“O’" cost 3/. per ton at the works. Its condition was good, 
bnt it tvas dear at the price. 

2. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

It is not often that this fertiliser is found to be inferior, 

but the following is a case in point. The prehase was m 

Kent. The sample w'as very acid and of inferior qualify. 


Moisture ..•■■■ 

3-07 

Free acid . . . • ■ ■ 

4-22 

Ash . . • ■ _ • 

■60 

' Pure sulphate of ammonia 

9211 


100-00 

'Containing nitrogen .... 

19-46 

equal to ammonia .... 

23-63 


B C 

Cnmpoiind Horse-Slaughtererp' 
Fish Guano Guano 


16-67 
29 69 
8-41 
23-24 
21-99 

100-00 


1-62 

1-96 


17-05 

29-42 

10-34 

24-13 

1906 

100-00 


2-21 

2-G8 
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3. Soot. 

A very good sample was the following, costing 3/. per ton 
in E. Yorks, and being well worth the money. 


Moisture 1323 

'Organic matter and salts of ammonia . () 3-35 

Oxide of iron, &c 11 "34 

Sand 12-08 


100-00 

'Containing nitrogen 440 

equal to ammonia 5-34 


I. (a) Shoddy, ih) Felt Tnmmings, (r;) Fleere Comhings. 

(a) A sample of shoddy, guaranteed to contain d per cent, 
of ammonia and costing 50, s. 6rf. per ton, gave on analysis 

Nitrogen ...... 3-38 per cent. 

Equal to ammonia . 4-10 

Sand 35-14 ’’ 

This was dirty and much below the guarantee. 

(5) Under the name “felt trimmings” was sent to me a 
sackful of material which consisted of large pieces of felt (an 
entire felt hat was found in it). It was very wet, and from 
the nature of the material would take long to decompose in the 
soil. The analysis was 

Moisture 5'“50 per cent. 

Nitrogen , . . . 5 'iO ,, 

Equal to ammonia .... (r31 ,, 

This cost no less than 7/. per ton, a price which, considering 
tke state of the material, was altogetlier out of the (juestion. 

(c) A sample of “fleece combings” gave : — 


Moisture ...... 

7-73 

Organic matter . . . . . 

45-78 

Oxide of iron, lime, &c. . 

7-54 

Siliceous matter . . . . 

38-95 


lOO-UO 

Containing nitrogen . . . . 

1-86 

Equal to ammonia , . . . 

2-26 


5. Poultry Manure. 

The principal difficulties in purchasing this material are to 
have it in dry, friable condition, and to avoid admixture with 
earth. An excellent sample, however, was sent me, this being 
about the best I have ever come across. It consisted of the 
pure droppings of the birds, collected and stored under cover. 
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Moisture , . ■ • . • 

'Organic matter and salts of amnionia 
Lime 

'^Phosphoric acid . . . . 

=> Alkalies, &c 

Insoluble siliceous luattei . 


22-41 

b2-12 

3-74 

3-62 

6-71 

n-40 


100-00 


' Containing nitiogen t)Vd 

equal to ammonia . . . • • 

■'Equal to phosphate of lime .... 7‘91 

=*Contaiiiing potash ^1*^ 

This was sold at 30s. a ion, ami, considering its excellent 
condition and freedoni from extraneous matter, earth, &c., was; 
worth a good deal more than the price asked for it. 


G. Laivn Fertilisers. 

These materials are frequently sold at prices altogether 
bejmnd their value. One such was the following, which co«;t 
I7L Ids. per ton, its real value being not more than \L per ton. 


^loifitiire 

4-30 

Organic matter and ammonia salts . 

19-35 

Phosphoric acid ..... 

■69 

Tiime . . . ■ ■ 

3-6R 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

3-64 

IMagnesia ...••• 

*20 

Potash 

•21 

Soda. 

■53 

Sulphuric acid, Sec. . ... . 

5-19 

Tnaoluble siliceous matter . . ... 

6212 


100-00 

' Containing nitrogen 

3-38 

equal to ammonia . . - 

4-10 

= Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime . 

1*50 


7. Tannery Refuse. 
A sample of this gave : — 


]\Ioisture 

49-46 

Lime ...... 

28-72 

Organic matter, &c. .... 

19-89 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

1-93 


100-00 

' Containing nitrogen .... 

-39 

equal to ammonia .... 

■47 
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Though smelling of ammonia, there was but little present, 
jiid the material, which consisted of lime with hair in it, was a 
wrt mass which it would be difficult to use direct on the land. 

8. Ashes of Horse and Mule Droppings, Feat, dr. 

Ill the search for something to supply potash to the soil in 
the absence of the imported potash salts, a number of materials 
have been tried, these consisting mainly of ashes of one kind 
or another. Among them have been the ashes left after 


burning the droppings of horses 

, mules, ( 

fcc., at 

the numen 

military camps over the country. 

A 

P 

C 

D 


Burnt 

IIorKe- 

Burnt Horst 
Manure afU‘ 
wfl-shing by 

r Burnt 
Mulc- 

Burnt 


Manure 

rain 

dropfjing 

uahea 

Moisture 

■69 

11-51 

1-34 

3-49 

Organic matter 

415 

4-02 

4-04 

‘29‘62 

’ Phosphoric acid . 

6-83 

2-8G 

1-78 

— 

Oxide of iron and 

alumina 

5-25 

.5 -(16 

7-24 

19-30 

Lime 

12-31 

10-09 

‘95 

14-69 

Potash . 

854 

1 24 

1-94 

■58 

Soda 

311 

1-56 

•45 


Magnesia, carbonic 

acid, &c. . 

7-06 

3-58 

3-70 

19-61 

Insoluble siliceous 

matter 

53-06 

60-08 

79-66 

12-Gl 


100-00 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

lOO'OO 

^ Equal to phosphate 
of lime 

12-74 

6-25 

3-89 



“ A ” wa.s from fresh heaps of burnt horse-maniire, “ B ” from 
die same heaps after exposure to rain ; “ C came from the burnt 
droppings of army mules, while “D” consisted of the ashes 
obtained from burning peat. 

It will be noted that “ A ” was very rich in potash, but that 
■' b ” had suffered much through the washing. “ ” contained 

imich more earthy matter than the two former, while “D ” had 
only a very moderate quantity of potash. 

C. Miscellaneous. 

Soils. 

(a) Soil deficient in lime. 

(5) Soil with magnesia in excess. 

(a) Of this soil (which came from the neighbourhood of 
Derby) it was complained that the grass died away in patches. 
Dll the surface was a quantity of coarse grass, and below this a 
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“ mailing, ’’ nearly 1 in. in depth, of roots— presenting the 
appearance that betokens the need of liming. 1 was not sar. 
prised, therefore, to lind this concluBion confirmed by the 
analysis, wliich gave : — 


Organic niatter and loss on heating 
Oxide of iron and alumina 
Lime . . . • • 

Phosphoric acid 
Alkalies, luagnesia, &c. 

Insoluble silicates and sand 


6-74 

6-74 

•10 

•14 

•77 

85-51 

100-00 


(h) I give the following us another example of what I have 
of late yenrs frequently commented on, viz., that soils in which 
the amount of magnesia present is largely in excess of the 
lime are freipiently unproductive or unsatisfactory. In the 
present case I was informed that the soil (wliich came from 
near Hedditcli) would not grow any appreciable quantity of 
grass and that stock would not graze it if they could help it. 
The analysis was : — 

9-47 
4-52 
6-72 


Organic matter and loss on heating 
Oxide of iron 
Alumina 


Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric 

Sniphuric 


acid 
acid . 


Insoluble silicates and sand 


Nitrogen 


•79 

1-69 

1- 25 

2- 31 
•11 
■14 

73-Ot) 

100-00 

•339 


The soil was a red marl, and while, ordinarily speaking, it 
might be thought to have lijiie in sufficiency, the lime was bo 
overweighted by the excess of magnesia that recourse should 
be liad to further liming. 

Tlie following is a list of the samples submitted by Members 
of the Society during the twelve months, December 1, 1914, to 
November 30, 1915 : — 

Linseed ^ 

Linseed cakes .... 

Uxidecorticated cotton cakes . 

Decoi-ticated cotton cakes 
Compound feeding cakes and meals , 

Cereals 

Rice Meal . . . ■ 

Dried grains .... 


7 

10 

61 

14 

e 

3 
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?L]perphospha.te 
Dissolved bones 
Compound manures . 

Raw and s teamed bones . 
Peruvian guano 
Fisli, meat, and bone guanos 
Basic slag 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Slioddy .... 
Refuse materials 
Sewage sludge . 

Lime .... 
Soot . . , , 

Waters .... 
Soils .... 

Milk, cream, and butter . 
‘Miscellaneous . 


ID 

1 

9 


4 

10 

4 

44 

y 

2 

5 
1 

40 

16 

21 

S 


I Tudor Street, E.C. 
De('e»ibei\ 1915. 


Total .... 6'(0 

J. Augustus Vokloker. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

Determinations wore mude of the purity and gerniinatiiig 
capacity of F18 samples of seeds. The number is a])proxiniately 
tlie same as that of the previous season (218), but there was a 
luarked difference in tlie cliaracter t)f the seeds tested. Kela- 
dvc'ly few of the more permanent grasses were sent in for 
e.xaminatioii, but a considerable increase in the nuinher of 
s'Hiiiples of wheat, barley, and especially of oats }n-acrica!ly 
made up for the deficiency. Tliese accounted for alinost one- 
tliird of the total, namely for 62, whereas in ihe pj'evioas year 
tliere were only 32 or roughly ooe-seveiitli of the total number. 

The seeds examined proved to be better than a knowletlge 
of the difficuities seedsmen were experiencing in obtaining 
froTii abroad led one to anticipate. The germination, 
particularly of home-grown stocks of clovers and rye grass, was 
f-xceptionally good, while tlm purity, if not in some cases cpiite 
op to the average of former years, was still satisfactory. In 
wveral cases indeed the “real value” of clovers and I've grasse.s 
D.f’., the percentage of purity multiplied by tlie })ercentage of 
geriidnable seeds and divided by 100) was between 98 and 91). 

Out of the whole series there were only five saTuples reported 
‘•’H adversely, dbvo of these were white clover containing 
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dodder seeds, one broad red clover containing Chilian dod,!,.,. 
one a low grade sample of perennial rye grass worth about nnf.. 
half the price asked for it, and one of milled sainfoin with a 
germinating capacity below 50 per cent. 

The cereals eyamiiied were, for the most part, home growi], 
and did not reach quite the same standard of purity as th,. 
highly cleaned grain supplied by the seedsmen. But h,]. 
resowing tliey were satisfactory even where an extra sto.] 
allowance per acre liad to be used to make up for deficieuoit-s 
in gei’inination. 

In the course of the year 65 identifications of plants, 
including weeds, grasses and cereals, were made. The dyenV 
green weed was sent in on six occasions from the south luiii 
the west of the country. This weed occasionally establishes 
itself in pastures, and as stock refuse to graze on it it seeib 
freely, and consequently if the conditions for its growth an 
favourable it may cover considerable areas. No methods art- 
known for its extermination except the tedious one of forking 
out the deeply rooted plants. Experiments are being made to 
determine whether any of the commonly used artificial inanuref; 
will check its spread. 

Yarrow appears to have been unusually prevalent in the 
past season. In one case reported to me it was so abundant 
that it had practically crowded out the grasses, and the oiily 
inethod of dealing with it appeared to be to break up the 
pasture. In other cases there was a probability that taking a 
hay crop for one or two seasons would check the plants 
sufficiently to allow the grasses to compete with them more 
satisfactorily and so prevent the pastures from being com])letely 
over-run. 

The creeping buttercup, a troublesome weed of both gras? 
and arable land, especially on heavy soils, has been practicnlly 
eliminated in one case by the application of two dressings 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of three-quarters of a hundred- 
weight per acre. Experiments arc also being tried on the snial'i 
scale with the object of destroying this weed by spraying with 
very dilute solutions of an arsenical weed-killer. The met bod 
has been used with satisfactory results on a very badly infested 
lawn. 

Inquiries with regard to the devStruction of moss in damp 
pastures were made on two occasions. Draining could not be 
carried out in either case, bo as a temporary measure siq>er- 
phosphate of lime was applied at the rate of two hundivd- 
weiglits per acre. This has caused the almost complrie 
destruction of the moss, but it is unlikely that the cure will 
be a permanent one whilst conditions favourable for its growth 
remain. 
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The common wayside weed bartsia, which is partially 
parasitic on the roots of grasses, was reported on one occasion 
fo be so abundant in a field of lucerne that it had more or less 
,.i;ined the crop. 

The number of fungoid diseases of plants (42) reported on 
was very similar to that in tlie former year. The chief diseases 
were as follows 

On potatoes ; “Curl,” potato disease, wet-rot of the tubers, 
and a spot disease of the foliage. 

On roots : A bacterial disease of mangold seedlings, rust on 
the foliage of mangolds, and finger and toe in swedes. 

On cereals : Mildew on oats, blindness in barley and wheat, 
bunt in wheat, and a disease causing the breaking of the 
straw about ground level. 

On clovers : Sickness of lucerne. 

On fruits : Mildews of apple, peach and gooseberry, scab on 
pears, apple canker, and silver leaf in plums. 

On garden crops : Finger and toe in cabbage, mildews on 
vegetable marrow and parsnips, botrytis on lettuce, and 
various diseases of minor importance on ornamental 
plants. 

The majority of the diseases are well known, but two, of 
which short descriptions are given below, are not so frequently 
luel with. 

Leptosphaeria culmifraga. Several times in the course of 
the past three seasons specimens of an obscure disease of wheat, 
characterised by a peculiar brittleness of the straw, have been 
sent in for examination. ■ The material was never adequate for 
the purpose, and the cause of the disease remained untraced. 
Just before harvest this year another inquiry accompanied by 
an abundant supply of good specimens was received, and the 
disease was traced to the fungus Leptosphaeria culmifraga. 

The attacked plants generally become discoloured and 
usually either brown or black towards the base of the stem. 
This symptom is particularly marked if the dead leaf-sheaths 
are stripped off. These discoloured areas are permeated with 
the mycelium of the fungus. They form weak places in the 
^ifeais which readily break in rough weather, but even if the 
j^tein remains standing it usually fails to form any grain. 
Unfortunately the presence of the disease is not likely to be 
‘leiected until it is too late for curative measures to be adopted. 

It is doubtful whether it is widely prevalent in this country 
ai present, but it is well known on the Continent, and said to be 
serious in some seasons. 

fiporide^mium solani varians appears to be fairly common 
on early potatoes. The following symptoms were noted in a 
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cn)[) fit' Qiinen at the stage when the haulm had tiici. 
practically its full growth. The tips of the leaves turn bi-nw], 
ami dry up, and on tlie discoloured portions minute oliv!> 
coloured ])atclies of fungus spores are produced. These (l!.y. 
dead areas may . xtend over the whole of the foliage wirli ih,. 
result ti)at the plant is so crippled that it fails to prodnn* a 
Moional crop of tubers. In the case under observation a 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture checked the spread of du, 
disease at once, and a comparatively good yield of tubei-s wa, 
obtained. 

General inquiries (14t)) were again more numerous than in 
fonru*!- years, and they covered a very wide range. An article 
in tlu' Jouriial of tl^e Board of Agriculture calling attention t„ 
the shortagi' of drugs and giving information on the metlnnU 
of cnlfivating the commoner drug plants led to a considerabk 
amount of corn^spondence. Several Members proposed to talc 
up the cultivation of such plants as foxglove, henbane, innnlvr;. 
IioikI, .'tc., but (HMicnlty Avas met with in obtaining supplies n( 
seevl. This was nliiinately overcome, and several sowings have. 
I understand, been made. 

An inquiry of some interest was made late in the seasnii 
with regai'il to' the ‘‘sporting” of swedes. Some two or three 
])er ceTit. of the ])lants, distributed irregularly over the field, 
had failcvl to fonn hnlhs, and had all the appearance of rape. 
In the same week attention was called to the same phenomenon 
from tw<i outside sources, so that possibly it has been ftiiilv 
general this season. The usual explanation is that rape seed has 
become mixed with the swede seed, but there are good reasons 
for believing that this will not hold in any of these eases, 
Kxamples of the “rogues” have been obtained from all three 
sonreos together with a supply of the original seed sown, and 
it is hoped that the investigation now in progress Avill throAv 
some light on the sufjject: 

The pi-olilem of increasing the home-grown supplies of food- 
stuffs led to many inquiries on such subjects as the suitabilii,' 
of certain varieties of wheat for spring soAving and of various 
crops for freshly broken land, whilst on a smaller scale there 
Averc inquiries Avitli regard to more intensive cultivation of 
garden space. In view of tlie importance the spring Avheai 
crop has assumed, a special siudy of it has been made during 
tlie past season, the resuHs of Avhich are published on page -o 
of the cui'reiit number. 

The })reventinn of losses through the attacks of varion? 
pnrasitic fungi by the employment of fungicides has been tk 
subject of more inquiries than usual, and methods for th^ 
lireparatioii of the more important washes have been describe 
where necessary. 
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Another marked feature of the year’s work bus heeii the 
]aok of inqiiiiles with re^^ard to mixtures of seeds for the 
famiation of permanent grass land and the fewness of tlie 
cases where mixtures for the renovation of sown pastures 
u-ere required. 

K. H. BlPPlilN. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambriilge. 


annual report for 1915 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

The unmber of applications has fallen off somewhat din'ing 
the past year, but tiie range covered by them lias been 
cxtreuiel}'' wide. There is little new to report coneerning 
most of the pesis complained of, aiuL they ai-e raei'ely meu- 
lioned under the various sections to afford a record of the 
vear s pests as indicated by the in(j[uiries received, d’he most 
important agricultural pest which had previously received 
little attention waa undoubtedly the sainfoin midge, which 
has been remarkably wide-spread and injui-ious, and will 
jirobahly have a marked effect on the seed hai‘vest of Ilia I 
crop. Not the least part of the work of tlie dejtartuient has 
hceii subsidiary to the medical and sanitary Iiivi^stigationH 
iirisitig out of the war, numerous specimens of parasites and 
<iiher insects having been sent for iilentificatioii. 

Forest Tree Pests. 

These have comprised various bark beetles — esja^cially 
those of the elm and ash — and other timber bnrers such as 
wood wasps and goat moth. Among those iujiiriug dry 
tiutlier the iongicorti Callidium variabile has been noticeable. 
Inquiries have been received about pine beetle, the twir larch 
litochs and various aphidac, concerning one^cf which — Lachnvs 
— a note is appended under the head of “ Wasps.’' Pro- 
fessor Somerville, of Oxford, sends me word of a new pest 
iiftacking the lower part of the trunks of oh! Scots’ pine, a 
foftricid moth, Stigmonota coniferana, the cateriiillar of which 
Wes into the bark. No young trees have yvi been observed 
t'*be attacked, and it is quite possible that (he insect does no 
i'^^i’ious harm. 

Fruit Pests. 

The following fruit pests were reported : — On apple, the 
^pplti'-sucker, codlin moth, apide saw-tiy, goat moilu winter 
“ioib, and woolly aphis; on })ear, slug worm, blister mite, 
“11(1 leopard moth ; 011 plums, various species of aphis ; and 
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then allowed to fall on the eyeball. The animars head is heM 
in the same position for a fe^y moments, until the winking 
movements of tlie eyelids have distributed the tuberculin OA-er 
the eyeball and inner surface of the lids. 

At intervals during the following twenty-four hours the 
tested eye is carefully compared with the other one, and 
any abnormalities are noted. The occurrence of conges- 
tinn or a manifest overflow of tears, and the formation of a 
considerable amount of more or less opaque muco-puruleni 
material in the eye are to be interpreted as a certain indica- 
tion I hat the animal in question is tuberculous. The complete 
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absence of these abnormalities is, on the other hand, to be noted 
as non- reaction. 

In the intracutaneous test the tuberculin is injected into 
either of the two thin double folds of skin which are seen 
extending from the root of the tail on either side of the 
animaTs anus Avhen the tail is elevated. What constitutes fi 
reaction here is a more or less pronounced swelling and 
tliickening of this fold, the degree of thickening being readily 
ascertained by comparison with the opposite fold. In distinct 
reactions the thickening is manifest to the eye even at a 
considerable distance, but one has also to grasp the folds 
between the thumb and fingers in order to ascertain their 
relative thickness. 
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As a rule there is an appreciable thickening of the inocu- 
lated fold round the point where the tuberculin was injected 
whether the animal is tuberculous or not, but what is specially 
characteristic of a genuine reaction is that the swelling con- 
tinues to increase from its first appearance until the second day 
or even later (see figures). 

In the experiments which were carried out at the Royal 
\ eterinary College some of the animals tested had previously 
been infected with tubercle bacilli of the human or of the 
avian type, but the chief interest attaches to the tests which 
were applied to animals infected with ordinar-y bovine 
tuberculosis. 



The result proved extraordinarily accurate in tlie case of 
the subcutaneous test, but, while striking reactions were 
olitained with each of the other two methods of testing, the 
failures with rhem were far more numerous than with the first 
method. 

Out of a total of fifty animals tested for the first time after 
subcutaneous inoculation with bovine tubercle bacilli, forty- 
sseven liad a positive reaction (a rise of 2" F. or more) and in 
the remaining three cases the temperature was already distinctly 
above the normal (over 103’5'’ F.) before the tuberculin was 
injected. These three cases cannot be regarded as instances 
of failure on the part of the test, for it is generally recognised 
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thatanirniils with such teinpovatiu'es to begin with are unsuitabh- 
for the snhcutaneuus test. 

_ Including animals tested for the Erst time after infection 
with human or avian taberede bacilli, but excluding those in 
which tlie temperature was already too high, the total number 
of first subcutaneous tests was 122, and in only seven of these 
wjis the rise of temperature less than 2^’. Moreover, it is 
important to mjte that five of these failures were in animals 
infected with avian tubercle bacilli and tested with tuberculin 
prepaied from maiiiinaliiin liacilli (so-called heteroloo'ous 
tubvi'cnlinp ® 
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01 ' later, out of 124 intracntaneous testr^ of certainly infected 
animals <S7, or 70 i)er cent., hud a positive result. * 

It would be a great mistake to c(moUule from the facts 
which have just been mentioned that tlie conjunctiva! and 
intracutaneous methods are of little or no value for tlie 
diagnosis of tuberculosis because they have l)een proved less 
reliable than the old subciitaneouB method. On the contrary, 
the two new methods are capable of affording very great 
service in actual practice, and tlmy are likely to come into 
general use in the future. 

As already indicated, tlie proportion of eri'ora may be very 
great when either the conjunctiva! oi' the intraculaneons 
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method is employed by itself — much greater as a rule than 
when one trusts entirely to the snlicutaueous test. Ii must be 
remembered, however, that there are circumstances in wliich it 
is absolutely useless to employ the last test, or which greatly 
increase the risk of error in using it. The subcutaneous 
method is useless when the animal to be tested has a tem- 
perature already decidedly above the normal, and it is 
untrustworthy wlien it has to lie carried out in conditions 
that tend to make the temperature erratic, The pi’oportion 
of errors from the subcutaneous test may therefore be very 
serious if one attempts to caj’ry it out with field animals that 
have only been housed for the purjiose of the test, or with 
animals that have recently been moved from their accustomed 
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siirrouiK lings. In these circumstances the temperature ol the 
animals is often for days, or even for weeks, subject to con- 
siderable ilnetnations, which may include elevations that wonid 
be indistinguishable from genuine reactions in animals being 
tested. 

The best way of avoiding the errors likely to arise in this 
way is to refrain from testing in the conditions mentioned, 
and to wait until tidal observations have shown that the 
temperature has liecome steady ; but when the test cannot be 
delayed the conjunctival and the intracutaneous methotls 
should be employed at the same time. 

The circumstances which have just been considered are 
those in which the principal risk of error is that the animal 
may be wrongly condemned as tuberculous, but some of the 
errors of the subcutaneous test are of the opposite kind, there 
being no distinct temperature reaction although the animal is 
actually tuberculous. Judgment as to which of these errors is 
the greater may depend on the particular point of view — that 
of buyer or of seller ; but there can be no doubt that when an 
owner is having his own cattle tested with a view to eradicating 
the disease from his herd it is the errors of the second kind 
that have the worst consequences. It is here that the new 
methods of testing are likely to prove of great value in the 
future, for, although they are less reliable than the subcuta- 
neous method when employed separately, they sometimes 
provoke very distinct reactions in tuberculous animals in 
which the result of the subcutaneous test has been doubtful 
or absolutely negative. And in this connection it is important 
to know that distinct reactions to either the conjunctival or the 
intracutaneous test may be accepted as almost conclusive evi- 
dence that the animal is tuberculous. In other words, the 
errors of, these methods are practically all in the direction of 
failing to cause a distinct reaction in animals that are tuber- 
culous, and seldom or never in the opposite direction. The 
conjunctival and intracutaneous methods are also valuable 
because they may be used to counteract the dishonest practice 
of giving an animal repeated injections of tuberculin in order 
to bring it into the condition in which it will not react to the 
subcutaneous test. Very fortunately, the tendency to react 
to the other two methods, and especially to the conjunctival 
method, cannot be so easily abolished, and very pronounced 
reactions may be obtained with either or both of them in 
animals that have temporarily lost the power of reaction to 
the subcutaneous test. 


Ho.Tal Veterinary College, 
London, N.W. 


John McFadyean. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The number of samples analysed in the Society’s Laboratory 
on behalf of Members was, during the twelve months, llOO. 
This is a considerable reduction on the 130 samples of 1914, 
which then showed a slight increase on the figures for 1913. 

In addition, 199 samples of milk an<l 12 samples of cider 
were analysed in connection with the Society’s Country Sliow 
at Nottingham. 

The reduction in the number of samples sent was, no doubt, 
influenced much by the prevalent desire for economy, though 
it cannot be said that farmers, any more than other people, 
always practise economy in the right direction. 

With the great rise in prices for both fertilisei-s and feediiig- 
stufFs, one would think that purchasers would he even more 
careful to see that they got their full value, and, thongli it 
must be remembered that the facilities for obtaining analyses 
have, of late years, been largely increased, it is yet somewhat 
remarkable that with linseed cake at 12/. a ton, cotton cake at 
% a ton, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda at 14/. IO 5 . 
per ton or thereabouts, only 5 samples of linseed cake, 7 of 
cotton cake, 4 of sulphate of ammonia, and not a single one of 
nitrate of soda have been sent during the year by the 10,000 
odd Members of the Society. This is the more remarkable as, 
though the work of the year has shown the quality of agricul- 
tural goods generally to have been very satisfactory, cases still 
cnnlinue to be brought to light which show the need of con- 
stant vigilance and how money can be saved by having 
deliveries systematically checked by analysis. 

No particular, or new, form of adulteration has come to 
light during the year, and it is satisfactory to record that the 
quality of offals — to which special attention was drawn in last 
year’s report— has nruch improved. 

The feature of the year has been the great rise in prices of 
both fertilisers and feeding-stuffs, more especially the latter. 
The increased costnf freight has been mainly reponsible for this. 

As showing the increase of cost since the war began, linseed 
cake, which was 9/. per ton in 1914, has risen to 12/. and 13/. ; 
cotton cake, formerly 5/. 15,s\ or 6/. a ton, has gone up to 9/., 
while decorticated cotton cake, ground nut cake, soya bean 
cake and similar cakes have all become much dearer. The 
same applies to wdieat offals, rice meal and other feeding 
materials. This has given a great opportunity to the extended 
use of palm-nut cake and meal and of coco-mit cake, which, 
by virtue of the lower prices (7/. to 8/. per ton) at which they 
have been offered, have had a largely increased sale. 
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Owing to the heavy requirements of the Government hn- 
sulphuric acid for the manufacture of explosives, artihcijil 
manure makers have been placed in considerable difficulty 
.with regard to the manufacture of superphosphates, &c., and 
the execution of orders for these manures. 

MoreoviM’, the Government has thought it necessary to 
purchase snpjjlies of nitrate of soda and to requisition stocks of 
sulphate of ammonia for agricultural use. 

The dearth of potash salts continues, none of these being 
expended tVoin Germany to this country. Little or nothing has 
been beard (*f new supplies from 8paia and elsewhere, and the 
means suggested for tneeting the deficiency by the reviving of 
the Kel])-iMiriiing industry, the burning of hedge-clippings, &c., 
have, as 1 ex])('cted. not reached any practical importance. 

The prohleni of the economical separation of potash in the 
form of soluble salts from minerals containing potash is one of 
fin" greatest im])oi'lance, and demainls immediate investigation. 
Meantime, agriculturists have had, practically, to do without 
potash this year. 

Of industries, the one for which a fair opening seems to 
offer — tin* Rc(U-SugHr Industry — has not made much real 
progress, the unfortnnate example, of the Cantley (Norfolk) 
factory no dou])t acting as a deterring influence, and pro* 
vaulting the furtlier outlay of money by the Government in 
encouraging tliis industry, tliough it is worthy of note thai 
they continue to subsidise the tobacco-growing industry in 
these islands. As I have more than once pointed out. 1 
believe that the present would lie a most opportune time for 
reviving the sugar-beet industry in this country, if this were 
establislied under proper conditions, especially when one bears 
in mind the agricultural ]U'ospei'ity that has followed it 
where,ver it has been introduced on the Continent. If the 
present opportunity, however, be lost, it is no use thinking of 
it in the furure, and I still consider that the subject is one to 
which serious attention should he turned, and to which the 
Government should give encouragement. 

A. Lbbdino Stuffs. 

1 . Liasof'd and Linseed- Cakes. 

Ail the five samples of linseed cake submitted were found 
to be pure and good. 

Two samples of homo-grown linseed which were sent to me 
gave 

Perceutage of ; — 

1 2 

Oil 4U-0;i 41 ’56 

Impuriiies 2-25 4T6 
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The impurities, in each case, consisted of wee(] -seeds, mostly 
(iharlock and polygonum, with earthy matter. 


2, Cotton Cake. 


.1 sample was sent me of wliat was stated to be a “ new 
brand” of cotton seed cake. It cost, in February, 1915, GZ. 15s. 
a ton, and was guaranteed to contain 4 per cent, of oil and 18 
per cent, of albuminoids. The analysis was 


Moisture 

10'81 

Oil 

3-9d 

1 Albuminoids 

18-G2 

Ciirbohydrates, &c 

tl2-bl 

* Mineral matter 

4-03 


Itm-UO 

'Containing nitrogen , . . . 

2-98 

including sand .... 

■10 

The above showed the cake to be of e 

xtrenieiy ])Oor quality. 


it being considerably below the average in respect of lioth oil and 
albuminoids. Moreover, it was distinctly acid and in bad 
ccJidition. 


3. Decorticated Cotton Ca^e. 



A 

B 

l\loisture 

9-03 

8- 14 

Oil. 

15-41 

13-45 

'Albuminoids . 

33-50 

40'75 

Carbohydrates, Ac. 

35 -oB 

30-12 

^Mineral matter 

(1-44 

7-24 


100-00 

1 00-00 

'Containing nitrogen 

5-37 

(;-52 

* Including sand 

•10 

'14 

A” was said to be 

Peruvian decorticated 

cotton 


Although it gave a good percentage of oil, it was only seini- 
decorticated, and, moreover, I found in it a small amount of 
castor-oil bean. “ B ” was of fresh and good quality. 


4. Palm’ nut Cake and Meal. 

Several samples of these have been received. In my last 
annual report I gave analyses of samples of palni-nut cake and 
meal which showed considerable variations in quality, These 
same variations have continued, and it is impossible to say what 
die general composition is. Moreover, palm-nut meal some- 
times has the oil chemically extracted, and the i)ercentage of 
oil left in it may be very variable, going down to 2 per cent., 
or even less. I have met also with a material sold under the 
name of “pig meal,” which was practically nothing more 
than palm-nut meal. 
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Though palm-nut cake, on account of its lower price, h;i> 
been much more freely used than previously, it is questionable 
whether it is a thoroughly acceptable food for all stock, uvA 
I have met with several cases in which difficulties have been 
experienced in getting stock to take to it. I might say, however, 
that I have come across but few instances, either with palm-nm 
cake or meal, in which these have been rancid or not in gixid 
condition. 

5, Coco-nut Cake. 

The following are analyses of two unusually rich samples 



A 

E 

Moisture ..... 

10-73 

9-34 

Oil 

15-34 

22-34 

'Albuminoids 

20-56 

18-50 

Carbohydrates, &c. 

Woody Fibre ..... 

37-05 \ 

10-18 j 

45-18 

■■'Mineral matter .... 

6-14 

4-64 


100-00 

100-00 

' C()iltai[dng nitrogen 

3-29 

2-96 

■^IncludiEig sand .... 

1-44 

-19 

G. Rice Meal and Rice Cake. 



A 

B 


Tlico, Meal 

Uic«> OrIci 

Moisture ..... 

0-78 

9-93 

Oil 

15-03 

4-15 

'Albuminoids , . . , . 

12-44 

7-13 

Carboiiydrates, itc. 

49-87) 

73-75 

Woody fibre 

4-75 1 

-Mineral matter .... 

8-13 

5-04 


100-00 

100-00 

'Containing nitrogen 

1-99 

1-14 

including sand and silica 

1-69 

1-24 


“ A ” was a very good sample and well above the guarantee 
of 11 per cent, of oil. The price was 6i. 10a. per loii delivered. 

B ” was called “ rice cake.” It was a poor material and 
(list! nelly acid in character. 


7. 

Oat Refuse. 

A 

B 

Moisture 


6-77 


Oil ... 


1-09 

■86 

'Albuminoids . 


3-56 

1-06 

Digestible fibre, &c. 


51-87 

— 

Woody fibre. 


32-43 

— 

'^Mineral matter 


4-28 

100-00 

4-54 

* Containing nitrogen 



•17 

‘including silica 


2'99 

3-49 
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“A” was called “oat siftings” and cost 12 a\ tW. per ton. 
]i was a waste material and worth nothing like the price asked. 

“B” was sold as “Oat Feed,” at 5^. bs, per ton. The pur- 
chaser complained that his cows, pigs, and poultry would not 
cat it. It was sold with a verbal guarantee of containing 5 per 
cent, of oil. It was nothing but oat refuse, and should not be 
regarded as a feeding material at all. 


8. Pig Meal. 


Under this name were 

sold the following : — 



A 

B 

Moisture . 

13-71 

8-64 

Oil . , . 

G15 

3-85 

' Albuiuliioids . 

2238 

22’.56 

Carbohydrates, &c. . 

39-54 

20-24 

Woody Fibre . 

13'44 

8’07 

*]\Iineral matter 

4'78 

36-64 


100 '00 

100-00 

^Containing nitrogen 

3'58 

3-61 

^Including sand . 

TOO 

.30-13 


“ A ” coat 6Z. per ton, and was practically nothing, but 
[lahn-nut meal. Tr is questionable, however, whether this is a 
food that is soil able for pigs, for it con fains a not inconsider- 
aljle amount of indigestible woody fibre. 

“B” cost 7/. per ton. It contained, as will be seen, over 
?)(} per cent, of siliceous matter and dusf, and was nothing more 
tliaii sw'eepings, and not fit to be used as a food for stock. 


!1. Miscellaneous Feeding Afaie rials. 



A 

B 

C 

D 


Feeding 

Patent 

Reri Clover 

Sainfoin 


Meal 

Bruii S 

eed SBoDings 

Shellings 

Moisture 

6'48 

9 74 

11-72 

12-36 

Oil 

5-02 

3 66 

8-12 

1-26 

Albuminoids . 

12-62 

10-44 

19-76 

6-2.5 

Carl)()hydrafes 

. 33-59 

30-09 

, 46-47 

38-66 

Woody tibre . 

. 3133 

28-18 

10-55 

34-94 

Alineral matter 

10-96 

8-99 

4-39 

G-53 


100-00 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

' Containing nitrogen 

202 

1-67 

3-16 

1-00 

‘Including sand 

2-24 

1-24 

-29 

■05 

“ A ” was called “ 

Feeding Meal,” and 

cost bl. a 

, ton. 


was a waste material composed entirely of the si) el ling of seeds 
ajid containing much indigestible matter. 
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“ ir’ was cAled “ Patent Bran,” coBting 6^ a ton. In com- 
position ami general character it waa not unlike “A,” being 
apparently the aliellings of cotton seed. The use of the term 
“ bran ” for such material is, without question, improper. 

“0 ” gave quite a good analysis, and 1 see no reason why it 
should not, when available, be used for stock. 

‘‘D” had about the same value as wheat straw, but was 
probably a material that would not be as readily assimilated. 

B. FERTIIilSBRS. 

1. Compound Manures. 

It is with the varying class of manures sold under the 
name “Compound Manures” that cases of over-charge are 
most I'taMiueiit. The following are illustrations 



A 

B 

C 


Oomponnd 

Compound Horhfi-Slaugl 


M;iTiure 

Fish Guano 

Gnano 

Moisture 

28 -Ol 

16-67 

17-05 

Organic matter 

;i8-58 

29-69 

29-42 

Phosphate of Lime . 

7-21 

8-41 

10-34 

('arbonate of Lime, . 

8-47 

23-24 

24-13 

Tiisoluldo siliceous matter 

17'73 

21-99 

19-06 


1 00-00 

100-00 

100-00 

' Containing nitrogen 

2-33 

1-62 

2-21 

equal to ammonia 

2-83 

1-96 

-2-68 


“A” cost U. per ton, but oOs. would be ample for it. 

“ B ” cost 3/. 15,9. per ton. and waa decidedly dear. Moreover. 
“ tisli guano ” was not a ]n-oper description of it, the nitrogen 
being derived mainly from shoddy. It came from Hull. 

“C* cost 3/. per ton at the works. Its condition was good, 
but it was dear at the price. 

2. Sulphate of A7nmoma. 

It is not often that this fertiliser is found to be inferior, 
hut the following is a case in point. The purchase was in 
Kent. The sample was very acid and of inferior quality. 


^Moisture 

307 

Free acid 

4-22 

Ash 

'60 

Pure sulphate of ammonia 

92-11 


100-00 

' Coutaining nitrogen . , , • 

19-46 

equal to ammonia .... 

23‘63 
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3. Soot. 

A very good sample wl\s the following, costing 3?. per ton 
in E. Yorks, and being well worth the money. 


Moisture 

13-23 

' Organic matter and aalta of ammonia 

63-35 

Oxide of iron, ttc 

11 -.34 

Sand 

12-08 


100-00 


’Containing nitrogen 4-40 

equal to ammonia 5-34 

4. (a) Shoddy^ ib) Felt Trimmings., [c) Fleers Cornhings. 
(«) A sample of shoddy, guaranteed to contain G per cent. 
of ammonia and costing 5l)s. M-. per ton, gave on analysis : — 

Nitrogen .3-38 por cent. 

Equal to ammonia , . . 4-10 ,, 

Sand .35-14 ,, 

This was dirty and much below the guarantee. 

{h) Under the name “felt trimmings” was sent to me a 
sackful of material which consisted of large pieces of felt (an 
entire felt hat was found in it). It was \ei‘y wet, and from 
the nature of the material would take long to decompose in the 
soil. The analysis was : — 

Moisture 5:^ -50 per cent. 

Nitrogen . . 5 id) 

Equal to ammonia .... (r31 ,, 

This cost no less than 11. per ton, a price which, considering 
the state of the material, was altogether out of the (|uestion, 

(c) A sample of “ fleece combings ” gave : — 


Moisture ...... 

7-73 

Organic matter. . . . . 

45-78 

Oxide of iron, lime, &c. . 

7-54 

Siliceous matter . . . . 

38-95 


100-00 

Containing nitrogen . . . . 

1-86 

Equal to amnioiiia . . . . 

2-26 


5. Poultry Manure, 

The principal dilliculties in purchasing this material are to 
have it in dry, friable condition, and to avoid admixture with 
fiarth. An excellent sample, however, was sent me, this being 
about the best I have ever come across. It consisted of the 
pure droppings of the birds, collected and stored under cover. 
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Moisture 

■Organic matter and salts of ammonia 
Lime 

Phosphoric acid . . . • 

‘Alkalies, &o. . 

fnHoluble silicecms loattei . 

100-00 

‘Containing nitrogen . 

equal to ammonia . 

■'Kciual to phosphate of lime 
•■'Containing potash . 

This was sold at liOs. a ton, and, considering^ its cxcellem 
condition and freedom from extraneons matter, earth, &c., was 
\Yorth a good deal more than tlie price asked for it. 


5- 03 

6 - 11 
7-91 
2-03 


22-41 

52-12 

3-74 

3-62 

6-71 

11-40 


6. Lawn Fertilisers 

Those materials are frequently sold at prices altogetliov 
beyond their value. One such was the following, which cosi 
111. lO.s'. per ton, its real value being not more than iL per loii. 


yioisture . . . • ■ 

■ Organic matter- and ammonia salts 
-Phosphoric acid 
Tiime . . . ■ 

Oxide of iron and alumina 
agnosia . . . ■ ■ 

Potash ..... 
Soda. , . . . ■ 

Sulphuric aci<l, t^'C. . 
liiHolublo siliceous mattea- . 


4- 39 
19-35 

•09 

3-08 

.3-u4 

■20 

■21 

■5.3 

5- 19 
62-12 


lOO'OO 


‘Containing nitrogen . . • 

eipnd to ammonia . 

-Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime . 


3- 38 

4- 10 
1-50 


7. Tannery Refuse. 
A sample of this gave : — 

Moisture ....>• 
Lime ...... 

^Organic matter, &c 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 


49-46 

28-72 

19-89 

1-93 

100-00 


Containing nitrogen . 
equal to ammonia . 


■39 

•47 
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Tbough smelling of ammoma, there was but little present 
aii.l the material, which consisted of lime with hair in it, was a 
wet mass which it would be difficult to use direct on the land. 

8. Ashes of Horse and Mule Dropptngs, Peat, etc. 

Ill the search for something to sni>ply putasli to the soil in 
the absence of the imported potash salts, a number (jf materials 
have been tried, these consisting rnainl}’ of ashes of one kind 
or another. Among them have been the ashes left after 
burning the droppings of horses, mules, &c., at the numerous 
military camps over the country. 



A 

B 

G 

D 


Burnt 

Horse- 

Burnt Horsc- 
Manuro after Bunu 
washLDK by Mule- 

Burnt 


Manure 

rain 

ctroppinj^s 

aalies 

Moisture 

■69 

lI'Ol 

1-34 

3-49 

Organic matter 

415 

4 02 

4-04 

29-02 

’ Phosphoric acid 

5-83 

2-8G 

1-78 

— 

Oxide of iron and 
alumina 

5-25 

O-06 

7-24 

19-30 

Lime 

!2‘31 

lU-09 

•95 

14-69 

Potash . 

8-54 

1 24 

1'94 

-.58 

Soda 

3-11 

1-56 

‘45 

— 

Magnesia, carbonic 
acid, &c. . 

7'06 

3'58 

3-70 

19-61 

In.solubl6 siliceous 
matter 

53'06 

60-08 

79-56 

12-61 


lOO’OO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

‘Equal to phosphate 
of lime 

12-74 

6-25 

.3-89 



“ A ’’ was from fresh heaps of burnt liorse-iiianure, “ B ” from 
tlie same heaps after exposure to rain ; C came fi'om the burnt 
'Iroppings of army mules, while “ D ” consisted of the ashes 
obtained from burning peat. 

It will bo noted that “ A ” was very rich in potash, but that 
“ B ” had suffered much through the washing. “ 0 ” contained 
itiiieh more earthy matter than the two former, while “D ” had 
*^aly a very moderate quantity of potash. 

C. Miscellaneous. 

Soils. 

(а) Soil deficient in lime. 

(б) Soil with magnesia in excess. 

(a) Of this soil (whicli came from the neighl)ourhoo<l of 
Berby) it was complained that the grass died away in patches. 
Ba the surface was a quantity of coarse grass, and below this a 
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“matting,” rmarly 1 in. in depth, of rootfi- 

-presenting tbe 

apnearance that betokenn the need of liming. 

1 was not am-. 

tlierefore, to find this conclusion confirmed by the 

analysis, which gave : — 


Organic matter and loss on heating , 

6-74 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

6-74 

Tame 

•10 

Phosphoric acid 

■14 

Alkalies, magnesia, &c. .... 

•77 

Insoluble silicates and sand 

85'51 

100-00 

{h) 1 give the following as another example of what I have 
of late years fretjuently commented on, viz., that soils in which 
the amount of magnesia present is largely in excess of the 
lime are fro(juently unproductive or unsatisfactory. In the 
pi*esent case I was informed that the soil (which came from 
near Itcdditch) would not grow any appreciable quantity of 
grass and that stock would not graze it if they could help it. 

The analysis was : — ^ 


Organic matter and loss on heating 

9-47 

Oxide of iron 

4-62 

Alumina ....... 

6-72 

Lime ....... 

•79 

Magnesia 

1-69 

I’otash 

1-25 

Soda 

2-31 

Phosphoric acid ..... 

‘11 

Sulphuric acid 

■u 

Inaoluble silicates and sand 

73-00 


100-00 

Nitrogen ....... 

■339 

The soil was a red marl, and while, ordinarily speaking, it 
might be thought to have lime in sutlicieiiey, the lime was so 

overweighted by the excess of magnesia that 
be had to further liming. 

recourse should 

The following is a list of the samples submitted by Members 
of the Society during the twelve months, December 1, 1914, to 

November 3U, 1915 : — 


Linseed ....... 

8 

Linseed cakes ...... 

Undecorticated cotton cakes .... 

' 7 

Decorticated cotton cakes .... 

10 

Compound feeding cakes and meals . 

51 

Cereals 

14 

Rice Meal 

0 

Dried grains 

3 
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:^upevphnsphatf! 1(» 

Disaolvet^ bones . , 1 

Compound manures .0 

Raw and steamed bones ...... 7 

Peruvian guano ........ o 

Fish, meat, and bone guanos 4 

Basic slag H) 

Sulphate of ammonia 4 

Shoddy 44 

Refuse materials ........ h 

Sewage sludge 2 

Lime 5 

Soot 1 

Waters 41) 

Soils .........IB 

Milk, cream, and butter . . 21 

Miscellaneous ......... S 

Total . . . o!() 


J. Augustus Vokia.'kur. 

1 Tudor Street, K.C. 

December, 1915. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

Determinations were made of the purity and geriuinating 
L-apr.city of .IIKS samples of seeds. The number is a})proximatoly 
tlie same as that of the previous season (218), but there was a 
marked difference in the character of the si'eds tested. K'ela- 
tively few of the more permanent grasses were seiit in for 
t'Xamiiiation, but a considerable increase in the innnber of 
samples of wheat, barley, and especially of oats practicaiiy 
made up for the deficiency. Tliese accounted for' almost one- 
third of the total, namely I’or 62, wliereas in lla* |)re\ ious year 
there were only 32 or roughly one-seventh of the total uiiml)er. 

The seeds examined proved to be better than a knowledge 
of the difficulties seedsmen were experiencing in obtaining 
j^itijplies from abroad led one to anticipate. The germination, 
hartieulariy of lioine-grown stocks of clovers and I'vc gra.ss, was 
t-xceptionally good, while the purity, if not in some c;ises (.juite 
np to the average of former years, was still satisfactory. In 
j^evta'al cases indeed the real value ” of clovers and i*ye grasses 
L.r,, the percentage of purity multiplied by tlie percentage of 
geruiinabie seeds and divided by 100) was l)etween IbS and 91). 

Out of the whole series there were only five samples roporfed 
"11 adversely. Two of these were white clovei' containing 
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dodder seeds, one broad red clover containing Chilian do^i.l^-, 
one a low grade sample of perennial rye grass worth about ..ut, 
half the price asked for it, and one of milled sainfoin with a 
germinating capacity below 50 per cent. 

The cereals examined were, for the most part, home ghwvn. 
and did not reach quite the same standard of purity as flit.' 
highly cleaned grain supplied by the seedsmen. But U.f 
resowing they were satisfactory even where an extra scs.-ii 
allowance per acre had to be used to make uj) for dcficieiuiof: 
in germination. 

In the course of the year 65 identifications of plants, 
including weeds, grasses and cereals, were made. The dyer's 
green weed was sent in on six occasions from the south mu<1 
the west of the country. This weed occasionally e8tablish<> 
iteeir in pastures, and as stock refuse to graze on it it sersi-i 
freely, and consequently if the conditions for its growth an- 
favourable it may cover considerable areas. No methotls are 
known for its extermination except the tedious one of forlduc 
out the deeply rooted plants. Experiments are being made to 
determine w^hether any of the commonly used artificial manurtf^ 
will check its spread. 

Yarrow appears to have been unusually prevalent in the 
past season. In one case reported to me it was so ab undam 
that if liad practically crowded out the grasses, and the only 
metho<l of dealing with it appeared to be to break up the 
pasture. In other cases there was a probability that taking a 
hay crop for one or two seasons would check the plants 
sufficiently to allow the grasses to compete with them more 
satisfactorily and so prevent the pastures from being completely 
over-run. 

The creeping buttercup, a troublesome weed of both gra?s 
and arable land, especially on heavy soils, has been practically 
eliminated in one case by the application of two dressings <•! 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of three-quarters of a lumdred- 
w^eight per acre. Experiments are also being tried on the snndl 
scale with the object of destroying this weed by spraying with 
very dilute solutions of an arsenical wmed-killer. The nicThod 
has been used with satisfactory results on a very badly infested 
lawn. 

Inquiries with regard to the destruction of moss in danu' 
pastures were made on tvm occasions. Draining could noi be 
carried out in either case, so as a temporary measure super- 
phosphate of lime was applied at the rate of two hundred- 
weights per acre. This has caused the almost complete 
destruction of the moss, but it is unlikely that the cure will 
be a permanent one whilst conditions favourable for its growth 
remain. 
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Tlie common wayside weed bartsia, which is partially 
purasitic on the roots of grasses, was reported on one occasion 
10 be so abundant in a field of lucerne that it had more or less 
ruined the crop. 

The number of fungoid diseases of plants (42) reported on 
\v[is very similar to that in the former year. The chief diseases 
were as follows ; — 

On potatoes : ‘‘ Curl,” potato disease, wet-rot of the tubers, 
and a spot disease of the foliage. 

On roots : A bacterial disease of mangold seedlings, rust on 
the foliage of mangolds, and finger and toe in swedes. 

On cereals : Mildew on oats, blindness in barley and wheat, 
bunt in wheat, and a disease causing the breaking of the 
straw about ground level. 

On clovers ; Sickness of lucerne. 

On fruits : Mildews of apple, peach and gooseberry, scab on 
pears, apple canker, and silver leaf in plums. 

On garden crops : Finger and toe in cabbage, mildews on 
vegetable marrow and parsnips, botrytis on lettuce, and 
various diseases of minor importance on ornamental 
plants. 

The majority of the diseases are well known, but two, of 
which short descriptions are given below, are not so frequently 
met with. 

fjeptosphaeria culmifraga. Several times in the course of 
ihe past three seasons specimens of an obscure disease of wheat, 
characterised by a peculiar brittleness of the straw, have been 
sent in for examination. The material was never adequate for 
the purpose, and the cause of the disease remaimMl untraced. 
Just before harvest this year another inquiry accompanied by 
ail abundant supply of good specimens was received, and the 
(lieoase was traced to the fungus Leptusphaeria culmifraga. 

The attacked plants generally become discoloured and 
usually either brown or black towards the base of the stem. 
This symptom is particularly marked if the dead leaf-sheaths 
are stripped off. These discoloured areas are permeated with 
tile inycelimn of the fungus. They form weak places in the 
stfiiis which readily break in rough weather, but even if the 
i^teni remains standing it usually fails to form any grain. 
Unfortunately the presence of the disease is not likely to be 
detected until it is too late for curative measures to lie adopted. 

It is doubtful whether it is widely prevalent in this country 
at present, but it is well known on the Continent, and said to be 
st^rious in some seasons. 

Sporideamium solani varians appears to be fairly common 

early potatoes. The following symptoms were noted in a 
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cn)[) of May Queen at the stage when the haulm had 
j)rael i<;ally its full groMUh, The tips of the leaves tuvn 
and dry nj). un<l on the discoloured portions minute oHvh. 
coloured patches of fungus spores are prod need. ^ These dry. 
dead areas may extend over the whole of the foliage wiili tlic 
1 ‘esidt iliaL tlu' plant is so crippled that it fails to produce j 
normal cro]) of tui)ers. In the case under observation a siiiyh 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture cheeked the spread of ih- 
disease at once, and a comparatively good yield of tubers 
obtained. 

General iiupuries (14(1) were again more numerous than iu 
fornim' years, tind they covered a very wide range. An nriicl' 
in the .lonrnal of the Board of Agriculture calling attentimi a, 
tlo‘ shortage of drugs and giving information on the lueih-als 
(d‘ cultivating tlie commoner drug plants led to a considerabh 
amount of correspondence. Several Members proposed to tak. 
n[) the cultivation of such plants as foxglove, henbane, mmiki;. 
hood, cV:c.. hut <iithculty was met with in obtaining supplies of 
seed. This was idiimately overcome, and several sowings have. 
I understand, been made. 

An inquiry of some interest was made late in the season 
witli regard t() the ‘‘ sporting ’’ of swedes. Some two or three 
pel- cetu. of the plants, distributed irregularly over the lield, 
had faih-d io form Imlhs, and had all the appearance of rape. 
Ill the same week attention was called to the same phenoinenon 
IVom two outside sources, so tliat possibly it has been fairly 
general thi.s season. The usual explanation is that rape seed has 
become mixed witli the swede seed, but there arc good reaseiij 
for believing that this will not hold in any of these casr^. 
Examples of the ‘-rogues'’ have been obtained from all thiw 
sources together with a supply of the original seed sown, airl 
it is hoped that the investigation now in progress will thrott 
some light on the subject, 

TIh' ])i'oblem of increasing the home-grown supiplies of fond- 
stufl’s le<l to many inquiries on such subjects as the suitability 
of certain wi.i'ieties of wheat for spring sowing and of various 
crops for freshly broken land, whilst on a smaller scale there 
were inquiries with regard to more intensive cultivation "f 
garden space. In view of the importance the spring wheai 
crop has assumed, a special study of it has been made during 
the past season, the results of whicdi are published on page .u 
of the current number. 

'bho prevention of losses through the attacks of variou? 
parasitic fungi by the employment of fungicides has been ilu* 
sul)ject of more inquiries than usual, and methods for the 
pi'eparation of the more important washes have been desci'ihoi 
where iiecessai-yo 
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Another marked feature of the year’w woi'k has been the 
ad' of inquiries with re^^ard to mixtures of seeds for the 
•orniatioii of permanent grass land and the fewness of the 
•itses where mixtures for the renovation of sown pastm‘<‘S 
>vefe required. 

H. U. Bifkkn. 

Si-hool of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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fli!': number of applications has fallen off somewhat ilnriug 
he past 5 'ear, but the range co\ered liy them has lioen 
■xtremely wide. There is little new to rejiort concerning 
iiosr of the pests complained of, and the>’ are merely men- 
ioiietl under the various sections to afford a record of the 
'par's pests as indicated by the inquiries received. Tlie most 
nqioi'tant agricultural pest which had previously receiveil 
iitle attention was nndoubtedly the sainfoin midge, which 
las been remarkably wide-spread and injurious, and will 
Tobaiily have a marked effect on the seed harvest of that 
rop. Not the least part of the wmrk of the depart nnuit has 
■ecti subsitUary to the medical and sanitary investigations 
rising out of tlie war, numerous specimens of jiarasites and 
llicr insects having been sent for identification. 

Forest Tree Pests. 

Tiiese have comprised various bark beetles — espimially 
liose of the elm and ash — and other timber borers sncli as 
>ood W'asps and goat moth. Among those injuring dry 
iiiil)cr the iongicoim Ccdlidiuii/ variahile has lieen noticeable, 
nqiiiries have been received about pine beetle, tlie t’wo larch 
1‘itlisand various aphidie, concerning oiuvof which -Lachnus 
t , ■,■((> — H note is appended under the head (d “ Wasps.’' Pro- 
?ss(ir Somerville, of Oxford, sends mo word of a new' pest 
tturking the low'er part of the trunks of old Soots’ pine, a 
'vtiicid motli, Stig}a()nota coniferana, the cateiqiillar of wdiicli 
oivs into the bark. No young trees have yet iieen observed 
' be attacked, and it is quits tiossible that the insect does no 
^n<ius harm. 

Fruit Pests. 

The following fruit pests w^ere reported : — On apple, the 
■‘[tie-sucker, codlin moth, apple saw-liy, goat moth, winter 
"jffj, and W'oolly aphis ; on pear, slug w'orm. blister mite, 
A leopard moth ; on plums, various sjiecies of a}) his ; and 
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on bush fruit, raspberry beetle, magpie moth, currant sav-!ly. 
and “big budd’ 

Farm and Garden Pests. 

'There appears to have been the usual amount of injury by 
wireworm, millipede, surface caterpillars, root maggots, jui'l 
turnip gall-weevil, and a few inquiries have been reoeivcb 
about celery fly and mangold fly. A new attack on vaiidus 
species of Rrassica has been noted, occurring when the plani?; 
are quite young and before they are planted out. One (or- 
respondent had observed that many such plants had to h- 
rejected on account of injury to the stem which was evidetuly 
Ixired by some insect. In the stems of specimens sent tw.. 
kinds of grubs were found to be boring— one that of a lly 
Phytomyza, and the other a weevil grub. The lly grub 
to he comparatively unimportant. Naturally a leaf-iniiit'r. 
some individuals seemed to have invaded the stem ; bur dm 
weevil grub seemed to be the principal cause of the trouble. 
Its ideidity is not yet established, but on the Continent similiii- 
injury is inflicted by weevils of the genus Baridius. Tlx^e 
are, however, not often found on Brassica in England, and a 
Ceut>>)'rhi/nchus weevil may be at work. The matter deserves 
attention ,* and the pest will be looked for next season. 

Everywhere sainfoin crops seem this year to have ixmii 
al tacked* by “ midge.” Happily this pest does not prevent an 
excellent crop of hay being gathered, but the heads turn out 
“blind,” and seed-formation is seriously interfered with. Not 
much attention has hitherto been called to this insect, wliich 
has often been supposed to be the same as the familiar midge 
which destroys clover seed. There are records of a specific 
sainfoin midge in the works of Continental writers, the so- 
called Cecidomyia onoh7'yckidiSy hut its work, as described by 
them, is of a difl'erent iiaiure. Specimens of the midge have 
been bred out at Cambridge, and we hope soCn to make sure 
of its identity. 

Tlie midge, a very small black fly, lays its eggs in the 
opening flowers of the sainfoin, and these flowers are' soon 
found to be teeming with little yellow maggots which devour 
the developing seed. These maggots are of the typical midge 
kind, being destitute of legs and furnished with an “anclioi' 
process,” and they can skip like cheese maggots, ])lacing heiul 
and tail together and separating them suddenly. In the cases 
investigated it was noticed that neighbouring clover crops, au-l 
even casual clover heads at the borders of the sainfoin fields 
entirely escaped attack. 

The treatment which naturally suggests itself is the feeding 
off of the first sainfoin crop, so as to prevent the maggot:^ 
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01 lining to maturity. Cases were noted in which two or even 
il]tve cuttings were taken, each being badly infested by the 
iiiidge, but the first crops were stacked in the sainfoin field, 
;iiid investigation of these stacks showed tliat tliey might well 
^npjily any number of flics to altack the later crops. The 
wliere the “pitcher "' had stood consisted largely of fallen 
sainfoin flowers from which the grubs \vould readily escape to 
thr ground to emerge as midges, and the outer parts of the 
Slacks were full of the live grubs. Notliing short of feeding 
olf or ensilage would seem likely to prevent the survival of a 
Eiiige part of the brood. So numerous and widespread was the 
Ely last summer that the crop of sainfoin seed must be greatly 
rod need. 

There were not so many cases of frit-fly in oats reported 
this year. ^ Wheat bnlb-fly and goui-lly were the subjects of a 
row inquiries. 

Animal Parasites. 

Questions have been answered concerning many of the 
parasites of domestic animals, including warble-fly, sheep 
iiose-fly, sheep blow-flies, ticks, lice, and intestinal worms. 
Advice has also been given in cases of bee disease. 

Ill a curious case of eruptions occurring on the heads of 
army iiinles which had much the appearance of psoroptic 
<cahies, the only parasite which could be found was a species 
of Tarmnemus mite. Alites of this group are vegetable feeders, 
and several are known to attack various plants. The best 
known example is the “ begonia mite,” but there are others 
winch attack such crops as cotton and barley. In these cases 
they sometimes attack the hands of workers in the infested 
imtterial, leaving their vegetarian habits to become, for the 
time being, parasitic on man. Something of the same sort 
probably occurred in the case of the mules. 

Wasps. 

Wasps have been particularly numerous, in .some districts 
tit nil events, during the past season. There is some evidence 
that the plan of encouraging the captui’e of the queens during 
tb(> winter mouths by offering small prizes at local flower 
diows for the largest number collected has a marked effect in 
ft^ducing the number of wasps in the district where it is 
ti'hjpted. In some localities where this plan has recently been 
diHcoiUinuech wasps’ nests abounded last summer. 

It is worth whilp recording a case of the association of 
''asps with aphis, though many similar cases have been pre- 
'Kiusly described. Thousands of wasps were observed in 
^ieptember to be visiting a lilac bush. The first suggestion 
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WHS that a nest must be close at liaml, hut, examination 
that the ihieiioinenoii was due to quite a different cause, 
liiac bush Wiis shaded t>y a spruce tree which was Ict-ih 
attacked by the large aphis, LaeJuiHS picece, and the consccjn,.,,’, 
“weeping’' ot the spruce upon the lilac leaves formed iJih 
ill traction wliicli hronghr the wasps from a distance. Tln- 
piieiiomenon continued for fully a month, both wasps and igilih 
disap[)cai'ing aiioni the middle of October. Hundreds of th- 
was]>s were caaglit and examined and tiiey seemed pivnv 
eqimlly ilividcd between the two species Ves})a germrmica iinii 
V. vulgaris^ the latter somewhat predominating. All wvjv 
workers, not a single male or qneen being oliserved. Mauv 
<leiul wasps were on the ground beneath the hush, and du-i-t 
wero generally a few' helpless and apparently intoxicated indi- 
vidiuds crawling about. 

On iSeptember !i3, Lieutenant Perowne, at the harlann' fif 
Wt'lls on the Xorfolk coast, observed a large number of \\\[^<< 
apparently arriving from the sea and continuing all day louir 
to reach the land in an exiiaastei:!' coiidition. Itlany were sei-ii 
to 1 h' di'ow tietl itt the sea. The specimens sent were all ijueoiir 
of the species Ves);a germanica. Further information was 
requested — es})(^ciaUy as to whether the specimens sent wei-f 
particularly selected large examples and whether there wei\' 
any i-eports of their being noticed by vessels far out at se:,i. 
The wasps were said to be all of the size of the sjiecimens sent, 
and as to number, “there \vas not a minnte all day wdilmiit 
seeing at lea't one, ami more often three or four at a time.” I: 
was alleged jnoreover tliat a fishing smack crossing the Wash, 
and sixieen miles from land, was “covered by wasps.” It was 
naturally though I that tliey might be immigrants from da- 
Continent. i)ut it is pretty certain that the insects were A 
English oiigu) and having been blown out to sea weiv 
straggling back again. V^espa germanira is a common Etikdisli 
species, and at the date of the observation the queens were 
leaving the nests to find shelters in which to hibernate. The 
winds had been variable and the wasps might have been 
carried out to sea and back again, or possibly even across tie 
Wash, but it is highly improbable that Continental swarms, it 
they arrived at all. should alight in such numbers on a 
restricted patch of the Norfolk coast. The case is, hovvever, an 
interesting one and deserves to be recorded. 

F/arly in July I received a number of caterpillars taken 
from the nest of a solitary was}) “ built in the keyhole of a 
chest of diuwers in one of the bedrooms.” Tlie sender, LaE' 
Estella Hoi)C, further wrote ; “ In addition to its own gntliB.a: 
least forty caterpillars bad been collected and kept together in 
a ditfcreiit compartment, evidently the larder. The caterpillar? 
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were all alive but quite unable to walk, as the wasp had 
eviJently partly killed them/’ 

Tiie wasp itself was not sent, but evidently a member of the 
geiins Odyiieviis was in question. There is a large group of 
•■solitary” wasps living singly and not in communities — with 
very remarkable habits. The more highly specdalised species 
,(ig their own nests and supply their grubs with insects which 
have been bo skilfully stung as to be quite incapable of motion 
though alive and fresh for a fortnight or so. Od\j nevus, how- 
ever, generally selects an already existing hole hi a wall or 
post for her nest, and the caterpillars with which she stores 
it are capable of considerable movement. It is rather remark- 
able that two cases should have come to my knowledge this 
^niinner of an Odynerus buihling in the keyhole of a chest 
of drawers — the one recounted above and another whicli 
occurred at Cambridge, 

CE(Un WAItlUIRTOX. 

Sctiool of .Agriculture, 
raiuUddgo. 
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II. Tui-: Rei..\tii>n of Lime to Magnesia in Soils: — , ;l-,i 
(fj) The use, of Caosth- Magnesia and Carbonate of Mag 

nesia compared 
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V. Fn0N01.1T AND Ctrocnd Felspar as sources of Potash 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1915. 

The season of 1915 was marked by heavy rain during ibe 
winter, followed by prolonged drought in a u miner. 

The Bowing of wheat took place in. unsettled weather, aiLi 
there was continuous and heavy rain from the middle of 
October, 1914, to the end of February, 1915. December, in 
particular, waB a very wet month, no less than 6*08 inches of 
rain falling ; 24 days out of the 31 were wet. Rainy weather 
continued, more or less, throughout January and February 
1915, with the absence of frost, the mean temperature for ihe^ie 
months being 39" F. 

A drier period followed in March and April, and May wa? 
particularly dry, rain falling on two days only. The drought 
continued practically throughout the whole of June. In this 
latter month only ’51 inch of rain fell and the crops Buffered 
much in consequence. July, however, was very' wet, but the 
rain came too late to do full benefit to the corn crops or tn 
enable tlie root crops to recover. It was, however, instni- 
inental in giving an excellent aftermath of grass. The harvest 
mouths of August and September were very “catchy,” showery 
(lays alternating with spells of dry weather. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Woburn soil is a very 
light one, wheat, which Ivad made a good start in winter, was 
enabled to withstand the summer drought, and was a beUt'V 
crop than usual. Barley, on the other hand, suffered very 
severely, and the yield was small over the whole farm. There 
was considerable difficulty' in growing root crops, and the liay 
crop was also decidedly short, though a good aftermath wa^ 
obtained through the rain that fell in July, and also a good 
second “ cut” of '‘seeds.” 

Continuous Growing op Wheat {Stackyabj) FieU' 
1915 (39th Season). 

After the crop of 1914 had been removed, efforts weiv 
continued to get rid of the coltsfoot which had of late yean 
been making its appearance, moreVapecially on plot 4 (niinerai 
manures only). 
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On October 10, 19 U, farmyard manure was applied to plot 
JU) and ploughed in. The manure was analysed before appli- 
cation and was found to contain '811 per cent, of ammonia. 
Accordingly, to supply the necessary 100 lb. of ammonia, the 
manure was applied at the rate of 5 tons 9 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lb. 
j)er acre. 

The land was ploughed October 17—20, ami on October 27 
Hed Standard ” wheat was drilled at the rate of 10 pecks per 
acre, the seed having previously been dressed witli sulphate of 
coi)per. Mineral manures were put on the same day (October 
27). on the plots to receive them. 

I he wheat was quite three weeks in showing, but, when it 
came up, it was quite a good plant, and there appeared to be 
more growth than usual on plots 8a and 8b, which are generally 
nearly bare. 

In February, 1915, the farmyard niannre plot, as usual, 
looked much the best, while plot'^2bb was superior to 2b. the 
additional application of lime sliowing, as usual, in the early 
stages. 

On April 9, rape dust was applied to plot 10b. Tlrs rrumure 
contained 4’75 per cent, of nitrogen, and the quantity applied, 
in order to give 25 lb. of ammonia, was 433-h II). per acre. 

On May 26 the first halves of the tojj-dressings of sulphate 
(if ammonia and nitrate of soda were applied to [dots 3a, 8a, 
Saa, and 9a, the second halves beings given on .lime 1 to these 
])](»ls and also to plots 2a, 2aa, 21), 2bh, 3b, fia, 51), 6. JUa and 
ila. 

II was noticeable in June that plot 5a, which receivf'd the 
^muiller dressing of sulphate of ammonia vuth mineral manures 
but without lime, was surprisiugly good, and not much inferior 
lo 5b, which had received in addition 1 ton of lime in 190,5. 
From this it would appear that the lime originally in tlie soil 
has not yet disappeared on this plot. 

The wlieat crop somewhat recovered with the rain of July, 
and on August 19 it was ready to cut, l)eing threshed out in 
the field on August 27 direct from the “siook.” Tlie corn was 
tlressed and weighed on September 24, being subsequently 
(February, 1916), valued by Air. T. Smith, Junr., of Bedford. 

After harvest it was noticeable that spurry had begun to 
t'onie in on the nitrate of soda plots. Tliei'e were also more 
thistles and coltsfoot on the plots 6 and 9 (nitrate of soda 
aiJi)lied) than elsewhere. Coltsfoot still showed on plot 4 and 
ttlso on the farmyard manure plot (11b) together with thistles. 

The results are given in Table I., page 322, 

The crop generally was a great improvement on that of 
1914 when the nnmanured produce was only 51, Imsliels per 
It was very similar to that of 1913. 
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The unmanured produce was, on the average of the two 
plots (1 and 7), 12*9 bushels of corn with 10 cwt. 1 qr. 12 11,. of 
straw. 

Mineral manures alone (plot 4) gave about a bushel per acre 
less corn, but with rather more straw. 

Sulphate of ammonia used alone gave a little corn roum] 
the edges of the plots, but nothing worth recording. Wlaue 
lime had been given in addition, at the rate of 2 tons per 
acre in December, 1897 (but none since), a crop equal to 
that of the unmanured produce was obtained. The application 
of 5 cwt. of lime per acre at four different times yielded nii 
increase of 2 bushels on the unmanured produce, while the 
further repetition of 2 tons of lime per acre in 1905, makitjg 1 
tons in all, showed, for the first time in these experiments, an 
increase on the single apiilicatioii of lime (plot 2b), and a gain 
of 2| bushels over the unmanured plots. 

Sulphate of Ammonia used along with minerals but withom 
iime (plot 5a) gave a surprisingly good result, and a much better 
one than previously. The produce was only bushels less 
than on plot 5b where 1 ton of lime per acre had been giveu in 
addition in 1905, and was G bushels in excess of the unmanured 
produce. As a consequence of this, it has been decided not to 
lime this plot again as yet. Plot 5b (sulphate of ammonia 
with minerals and J. ton per acre of lime) produced 7| bushels 
more than the no manure plots. Sulphate of ammonia used in 
double amount with minerals but without lime (plot 8a), gave, 
as usual, practically no crop, though on 8b, where sulphate of 
ammonia had been omitted for the year, and which is usually 
nearly bare, a crop very much above the ordinary was obtained. 
Idle same dressings together with 10 cwt. of lime per acre (i>lot 
8aa) gave a crop somewhat less than that of the unmanured })lot, 
showing that the lime applied in 1905 was not sufficient hi 
amount. On plot 8l)b, where the same lime had been given, but 
sulphate of ammonia had been left out for the year, there was 
a gain of 8^ bushels over the untreated [ilot. 

Nitrate of soda gave, on the whole, a better crop than 
sulphate of ammonia, no doubt on account of the dry season. 
Used by itself, the heavy dressing of nitrate of soda (plot 3a) 
gave 71 bushels more than no manure, the half -dressing (plot 
3b) yielding 2| bushels less. Used along with minerals, the 
smaller dressing of nitrate of soda (plot 6) gave an increase of 
Gi bushels over the untreated plot, but was J bushel below the 
corresponding produce when sulphate of amm^mia was used m 
conjunction with lime (plot 5b). Applied in double amount 
(plot 9h) nitrate of soda together with minerals gave an increase 
of 5^ bushels on the unmanured plot, the omission of nitrate of 
soda for the year (plot 9b) reducing the produce by 3*4 bushela. 
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As between plots lOn and lb, llie inclusion (d’ phosphates 
juxiduced 1 bushel more per acre than did the inclusion ol' 
sulphate of potash. 

Lastly, farm' 3 'ard manure (plot lib) gave the highest crop of 
tlie year together with the most straw, the yield of corn being 
11.!, bushels more than on the luimanured plot. Rape dust 
! plot 10b) also did very well, giving the second highest produce <d‘ 
the series, and only 1 bushel per acre less than from farmyard 
nuuiure, although the actual amount of ammonia applied was 
only one-fourth of that supplied in the farmyard manure. 

The valuer reported that the chief fault in the wheats 
itcTierally this season on the Woburi} farm was the pr'omijience 
of weak yellow corns, these giving a mixed appearance to the 
ijrain. 

It is noticeable that the highest grades were obtained where 
nitrate of soda had been used (plots 3a, 9a, lUa). the corn being 
described as “very well grown wheats with plenty of strength 
and uniform in colour, being also in good condition.” 

It; will further be observed that there was not the prepon- 
derance of “tail” corn w])ich is generally found on these ])lols, 
following the application of nitrate; of soda. 

: The grain from the sulphate of ammonia plots (2, 5 anti 8) 
was hardly as well grown, and the wlieats wei'e weaker than 
from the nitrate of soda plots. 

The unmanured plots (1 and 7) had a quantity of yellow 
corns and were badly grown ; they would hardly do for milling 
[airposes. 

The farmyard manure corn (plot llli) was ouIn' moderate, 
and that front rape (plot lOb) was rather die better. 


Continuous Growing of Barley [Stackyauij Field) 
1915 (39th Season), 

One alteration in tiie general plan wtis introduced in 1915. 
This was the division of plot 4 (minerals only) into two halves, 
ihe one (4a) being treated as before, but on the other half (4b) 
•me ton of lime per acre was applied in March, 1915, with the 
chject of seeing wiiat lime would efliect w’heii used on the laud 
i\itliout nitrogenous manures. 

The lirst ploughing of the land was done September .'lO— 
October 7, 1 91 4, and the second ploughing March 11-13, 
1M5. 

It was noticed during the winter that the colour of the land 
dtat had been continuously dressed with nitrate of soda was 
yery different to that where sulphate of ammonia had been used. 
The winter, as already observed, was one of very heavy rain, 

VOL. 76. M 
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Table 1 . — Co7iiinuouH Oroiving of Wheat, 191 '> 
{Z\Hh Season), 

(VVlieat growL year after year on ttie same land, tlie manures being ap[iii.',| 
every year.) 
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of soda ( = 25 lb. ammonia) . 

19-5 

: 63-6 

11 

14 

2 

13 

59 (' 

7 

; Unman ured 

13'] 

: 63 0 

18 1 

9 

3 

19 

58 <s 

8a 

, Mineral manures and (in alter- i 









nate years) sulphate of : 
aTnmonia(=50 lb. ammonia) i 








8aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt, lime, Jan., , 









^ 1905 ' 

liV9 

' 64-0 ; 

36 

10 

1 

8 

; 59 11 

«b 

. Mineral manures, sulphat'^ of 


1 







ammonia ( = 50 lb. ammonia) 
j omitted (in alternate years). 

ll'O 

1 62-() ' 

24 

9 

0 

7 

: 58 li 

8bb 

: As 8b, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., ■ 









1905 ; 

21-3 

1 62'5 1 

44 

16 0 

21 

■ 59 1) 

9a 

i Mineral manures and (in alter- ) 


! i 







nate years) nitrate of soda ' 
( = 50 lb. ammonia) . . j 

18-5 

: 63 2 

32 

15 

2 

9 

60 " 

9b 

i Mineral manurea, nitrate of 








1 

1 soda (=50 lb. ammonia) 

j omitted (in alternate years), ' 

15'1 

j 63-0 

24 

11 

2 

23 

i 59 

10a ^ 

, Superphosphate 3 cwt. nitrate ^ 









i of soda ( = 25 lb. ammonia) . , 

I !8'9 

: 6:h2 

26 

13 

1 

20 

.59 f> 

10b i 

j Rape dust ( = 25 lb, ammonia) . 

; 23'2 

; 63'5 

16 

15 

2 

13 

' .59 >' 

lla 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., ni- 









trate of soda (=25 lb, am- ' 


i 







ffionia) 

17-8 

1 63-9 

i 12 

13 2 

12 

1 ,59 0 

11b 

1 Farmyard manure (=100 lb. 


i 







ammonia) ... : 

' 1 

2i-4 

63*1 

16 

19 3 21 

58 <> 
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Table II . — Gontinuom Qroiving of Barley^ 1915 
(39//i Season). 

(Barley grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applie«l 
eyery year.) 

Stackyard Field— Produce per acre. 




Head cern 

rail i 
core 



Value 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of 

Weight. 

*n 

Straw, 
ell air, 

Ac. 

quarter 
on basis 



bush. 

bush. 

^ ' 



58s, 





■ Lb. i 

Lh. ! 

C. q. 

U). 

s. 

d. 

1 

TInmaiiured . . . . 1 

91 

52' 6 : 

31 ! 

8 1 

18 

51) 

0 

2a 

'Jaa i 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb. 

ammonia) 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Mar,. 

- 








1905, repeated 1909, 1910 and 
1912 

1 4-7 

54 0 ; 

IB , 

4 0 

0 

53 

0 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Deo., 









1897. repeated 1912 

6'8 

56-0 

24 : 

7 3 

6 

53 

0 

2bb ' 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec.. 









1897, repeated Mar., 1905 . 

1 60 

57'0 , 

16 

5 2 

0 ; 

50 

0 

3a 

Nitrateof soda(= 50 Ib.ammonial 

7 '5 

66'0 i 

26 : 

8 2 

8 ' 

.50 

0 

3h ^ 

Xitrateof soda( = 2,olb.amniOTiia) ! 8'3 

.5.3-0 ^ 

28 ' 

7 2 

lb 

.50 

0 

4.1 

Mineral manures' . 

i 11'4 

52-7 : 

26 

7 1 

14 : 

54 

0 

41) ^ 

As 4a, witli 1 ton lime. 1915 . 

i I!)') 

53'6 ‘ 

40 ^ 

11 2 

10 ^ 

54 

0 

oa 

Mineral manures and sulphate 









of ammonia (= 25 lb. ammonia] 








5aa ' 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 1905 

' 7-8 

54-0 

28 

7 1 

26 : 

50 

0 

jb : 

fi 

As 5a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897, repeated -1912 . 

Mineral manures and nitrate 

: 14-7 

53 7 

53 

10 3 

18 ! 

53 

0 


of soda (=26 lb, ammonia) . 

15*5 

I 52-2 ■ 

50 : 

12 2 

27 ! 

60 

0 


Unmanurcel .... 

! 1D2 

! 53 0 i 

22 ^ 

7 I 

20 : 

53 

0 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter- 









nate years) sulphate of am- 
monia (=50 lb. ammonia) , 



... 



_ 

_ 

8aa 

; As 8a, with 2 tons lime, Dec,, 
1897, repeated 1912 
, Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (=50 lb. ammonia) 

' ]8d; 

.53 -.5 

40 

1,3 ] 

19 i 

50 

0 

8b 









omitted (in alternate years) . 

1 — 

— 


— 




Sbb 

As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 









1897. repeated 1912 

13'4 

56'0 

28 : 

10 It 

0 1 

:53 

0 

Sla 

Mineral manures and (in alter- 









nate years) nitrate of S(xla 
(=50 lb. ammonia) 

1D8 

.53 '5 

: 28 

10 0 

22 ^ 

50 

0 

% 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 








lUa 

soda (.r:50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

i 127 

. 61-0 

, 44 

16 0 

0 

. 54 

0 

^ Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 









of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

: 11-3 

52-0 

^ 33 

9 0 

3 

1 50 

0 

101) 

Rape dust (= 26 lb. ammonia) . 

' 7'1 

54 0 

, 33 

7 1 

9 

50 

0 

11a 

Sulphate of potash I cwt., ni- 









trate of soda (=.25 lb. am- 
monia) 

13-5 

53 0 

1,3 

10 3 

12 

j 50 

0 

1 lb 

D'armyard manure (=100 lb. 









ammonia) , . . . 

: 27'3 

5,3 0 

69 

18 0 

0 

' 50 

0 


> Superphosphate 3 rwt., f^ulphate of potash i cwt. 

M 2 



326 
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Farmyard manure, as with the wheat, gave the heavitji 
yield of the whole series, namely 27*3 bushels per acre of cori), 
with 18 cwt. per acre of straw. Whereas in the case of thn 
wheat there was only a difference of 1 bushel of corn per 
acre as between farmyard manure and rape duet, this differenct 
was very strongly marhed in the case of the barley, the yiell 
with rape dust being very poor and 20 bushels per acre lesv 
than with farmyard manure. 

As regards quality, the barleys were a very poor lot, and not 
nearly up to the average for the season. The valuer repovtol 
tliat the grain from one plot only (the unmaiinred one, plot 4i 
would, on account of its size, go for vinegar malt, and that 
from plot 2 would possibly — because of the high price of 
barley — do for blach malt. All the others were only fit for 
“grinding barley.” 


Rotation Experiments.— The Unexhausted Manuulu 
Value of Corn and Cake {Stackyaiid Field). 

(a) Series C, 1210, Sivedes, fed on by Sheep with Corn and 
Cake respectively ; 1911, Barley : 1912, G7'een Crops ; 191o. 

Wheat; 1914, Swedes; 1915, Barley. 

The crop of swedes in 1914 was small and under the 12 tone 
per acre which it is usual to consume ttn the land by sheep: 
accordingly, roots had to be carted from other fields to make 
up the required amount. 

On plot 1 (corn-fed plot) the roots were consumed aloii^ 
with 4 cwt. of barley and 4 cwt. of oats per acre and 2 cwt. of 
chaff ; on plot 2 the same weight of roots was fed with 4 cwt. 
of linseed cake, 4 cwt. of cotton cake, and 2 cwt. of chaff per 
acre. 

The sheep used took from January 23 to March 12 U* eai 
up the roots. They’ began on the corn plot, then passing on to 
the cake plot. The land was ploughed immediately afterwards, 
and on April 1 , “ Chevalier ” barley at the rate of 9 pecks per 
acre, was drilled, the seed having previously been dresser! with 
sulphate of copper. 

The barley began to show on April 18, but, owing to the 
extreme drought which followed in May and June, it siiffereil 
greatly and never was a good crop. It was ready for cntiiDS 
on September 1, and on September 6 it w^as carted and stacked, 
'riireshing was done on October 23, and on November 18tlu 
corn was dressed and weighed. 

The weights are given in Table III. 
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'I aUIjE — Fntation Experiment— (he Unexhansird Maiin- 

rial Value of Cake and Comi. Series 0 {Starinjard 
Field)^ 1915. Harlerj— after Swedes fed on . 

Produce [icr acre. 



i 

1 Head corn 

Tail 

Value of 


corn 

corn per 


b- — 


Straw, ejuarfer 

Weij^ht 

i Weifflit; Bnsb. , per 

Weight 

ebaff, Jl;c. on 

' biiKis of 
.58, s. 


bushel 



1 Lb. i ' Lb. 

Lb. 

c, a. lb, s. rf. 

1 Corn-fed plot 

. : 1,151 ; 2(Vt) : 51-0 

Ill 

11 2 19 5.5 0 

•2 Ciiko-fed plot 

. i \;m : ■>1’5 5'M) 

129 

11 J 27 54 0 


h will be seen that the covn-fed plot produced .2 'll busliolB 
lUfu-e per acre than did the cake-fed ])lol, ilie straw, however, 
ijfing much alike on the two plots. It is noticeable also that 
the proportion of “tail” corn was higher than nsnal. The 
results tended in exactly the same way as in 1911, when the 
corn-fed plot gave 4'7 bushels more than the cake-fed one. In 
(lieu searching for an explanation of the unexpected result, I 
cmilil only suggest that this might have been caused by tJie 
land being in wet condition when the cake was being fed on 
die plot, whereas it was dry during the corn-feeding. I 
tlioiighl that this might possibly have affected the soil and the 
siilisequent cultivation. This was certainly, however, not the 
case in 1915, for there was nothing to choose lietw'eeh the 
weather during the two periods of feeding or in the condition 
(if the land at the close. 

Though the barley in this rotation experiment was far from 
Icing a good crop, a comparison of it with the barley growui on 
die continuous barley plots of the same field shows clearly 
how, in an unfavourable season, a crop suffers far more when 
under continuous cultivation than when grown in rotation, 
The rotation barley here gave a crop practically as high as the 
higliest produce of the continuous barley plots (plot llh, farm- 
yard manure). It will also be noticed tliat the valuer put a 
higher figure on the grain of these crops than on any from the 
routiuiiously grown plots. It was stated to be fairly well 
grown and matured. 


'^*1 Series D. 1912, Swedes fed on hy sheep with Corn and 
Crt/re respectively ; 1913, Barley ; 1914, Gree7i Crop {Musta7'd ) ; 
]9i5, Wheat. 

It was only possible to grow one crop of mustard in 1 9J 4, 
second crop, sowm on October 8, never coming to any 
to. It was accordingly ploughed in during October, 1914, 
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and land was prepared for wheat. On November 4 I'.*]], 
Red Standard" wheat was drilled at the rate o£ J pecks p., 
acre the seed having previously been dressed with sulphate- r. 
copper The w'heat did not appear nntil December o. alt.- 
which it grew^ fairly, despite the subsequent drought, p,. 
Ainmst It), tlie crop w^as cut, and on August it 

wis threshed in the held direct from the “stook." The cnm 
was subsequently dressed, weighed and valued, and the vesnln 
are given in Table R . 


\X,-Rotation Experiment— the Unexhausted .Vxnu. 
nal Value of Cake and Corn. Senes I) {Stachi/nU 
Field), UH5. Wheat— a/ier Green crop. 

Produce per aere. 


1 (!(irn-fod Plot 
*> (^ike-fcd Plot 


Head corn 



aVeight 

i chaff, Ac. 

Wciybl 

Bnsb. 1 per 
busbe.. 

Wcif^bi 




; - 

J.b. : 

^ 1-b. 

Lb. 1 C. q. lb. 

gyy 

I,r9 ; b27 

101 : 18 1 20) 

kll4 ^ 

17'6 i G3‘l 

127:10 0 IS 


qiiunc-! 


Here, in tlie foui-th crop of the rotation, the cake-feediui; 
.rave an increase of In bushels of corn and 3 cwt. of straw po 
acre over the corn-feedlng. The valuer reported the grain > 
be well grown! and uniform in colour, but lacking streiiglli. 

q'liis wheat crop closed the first rotation of the new serl.■^ 
on this land, and a summary of the crops grown during tli.' 
four years gives the following : — 




Plot 1 

Corn-fed plot 

Plot 2 

Cake-fed I'l.'t 

Year 

Crop 

Produce per acre 

Produce per icr 

1012 

SwetleP 

T c, q lb. 
16 15 0 0 

T. c. q. !V 
14 0 2 ^ 

1918 

P.arley 

12'0 bughels 

89-8 buslicb 

IDU 

ilustiird (fod nil) 



lalo 

W'hcut 

l.Ytl bushels 

17-6 btisiici' 


The a 1)0 VC table shows but little difference between coi'i. 
feeding and cake-feeding, as judged by the crops subsetpi^PO 
grown in the four years’ rotation. 
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A .siiiiilur comparij^on niadu m series 0 led lo a like coii- 
olasi.in, or, rather, to a slight diirerencc beiii<r slunvn in favour 
„f ilio corn-feeding. At all events it is clear that, as the result 
of LU-owing crops for four successive years on two adjoining 
[ilnoks of land, on one of which corn has been fed with the 
[•.ji.as and, on the other, cake, the differences that one woidd 
expect in favour of the cake-feeding have not been brought 
mu. Further, it has to be remembered that this experiment 
was not one conducted on (juite small plots, l)ut on areas »)f 
two acres each where the sheep could be fed on tin* land iimh*r 

0. 11hlitions such as tliose which would obtain in practic(\ In 
nrlier words, (he outcome of tliis experiment, so Car. lias'beeii 
toitidiciite tliat xvlien roots have been fed to sheep on the land 
i( is immaterial— judging by the crops subse(ptently grown in 
ihe rolation — whether corn or the same weight of cake has 

1. t*en given to them. Such a conclusion must, of course, mU be 
rapidly come to, and a repetition of the entire e\])ei'iment for 
anntiier lotation is necessary. It cannot Ije denied, however, 
tli'df this experiment tends to throw douljt upon whetlun* one 
WiHilti obtain in practice the marked differeiiees between cake- 
leediiig and corn-feeding which one would lie, led to expect 
from theoretical considerations, such as have led to the drawing 
up nf compensation tables for the unexhausted mauurial value 
of iliffereiit foods. 

GREliN-MANURING EXPERIMENTS. 

(a) Stackyard Field. Series A. 

After the wheat crop of UU-i had been removed, the land 
w idouglied, for the (ii'st time, from Septeoil^er It- IN. I'.tl 1, 
aii'l. for the second time, April 7-ld, 1111;'). 

On April 22, spring tares were sown at the rate of Id pecks 
p^r acre. On ^^<ly 17, mustard, 1 peck per acre, and raiag 6 lli. 
I'rr acre, were also sown on their resjiective plots. Tin* jn-ops 
r:uiU! up fairly and were duly fed on tlie land. The sheep 
iH'gin feeding the mustard on July 23, tliev receiving also 
h. cwt. cotton cake per acre. On Jiffy 28 tlioy went on to the 
eating it with the same amount of cake, and on July 31. 
iF-y simUarly began to feed the tares, hnishing oo August 7, 
Jiur which the land was ploughed. 

Owing to unfavourable weather, it was impossible to take 
^^■ond crops of the tares, mustard, or rape. 

ib) La)mme Field. 

1 lie second green crops were plouglied-iu Octolier 8-11, ll!!-j, 
^iid on Xoveinlrer ff, ‘‘Red Standard’’ wheat, at the rate of 
'' lack's per acre, the seed having been previously dressed witli 
^=‘Tiiate of copper, was drilled. The con/ appeared on 
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:1H0 

Decenib<^r ti. During the period of growth the rape 
looked decideclly the best, then the mustard plot, tite tare?, pidi 
throughout seeming the poorest. On August 17. llUj. the 
wheat was cut. It was carted on August 25, and the 
subsf'quently dressed and weighed. The results are given in 
Table V. 


Taiu.e Green- Manuring TJxperiment {Lausome Fiekh 
Produce of Wheat per acre, 19 lo— after Green Crops. 





Head com 

Tail 

corn 


V;d;.L,.,' 

Plot 

Uliinuriiij; in 1914 

j Weight Bush. 

1 

1 Lb. 

i Straw, 
chaff. 

Weight; &e, 

per iWciKliU 
bush. 

Lb. ; Lh. ^ C. a. lb. 

I’drnp.r 
uraruT 
onlti-is 
o; Ci'i 

d. 

1 

Tares j dough ed in, with 
mineral inaiiurea 

1,0(12 

16 (5 

64 0 ; 

86 

,1.3 1 16 


‘2 

Tares [iloughed in, with 
iime 

1,047 

IG'4 

64-0 

38 

i 13 1 17 

5S N 


Rape ploughed in, witli 
mirernl manures 

I 1,2B0 

19-0 

OB-O ^ 

38 

16 1 13 

r.s il 

1 

Ra])e ploughed in, with 
lime 

1 '4711 

1 H'.'> 

eip.'-) 

37 

1 16 0 2 

.')8 <■ 


Mustard jilouglied in, 
with mineral nianuies 

i 1,041 

1 

168 

64'0 

3.0 

; 15 1 2 

,38 f'l 

() 

Mnstanl plounhed in, 
with lime 

j 998 

td't) 

64-2 

35 

1 14 0 8 

58 6 


The rape plot, as shown in the growing crop, ga^e the highest 
return both in corn and in straw, it yielding 2 to II bushel> 
per acre more than the tares plot. The mustard plot, though 
it had appeared better than the tares, did not turn out to hr 
any better in corn, the straw, however, i)oing more. 

It may be remembered that in 1914 rape gave, similarly, 
the best crop in Stackyard Field. 

Once more, accordingly, it has been shown that on ligld 
land like that of Woburn, the ploughing-in of legumiiuau 
crops, such as tares, does not give a return equal to that of the 
ploughing-in of a non-legiiminoiis crop like rape or mustard. 

In this connection it was thought well, after the wheat crep 
had been removed, to take samples of the lop 9 inches of soil 
from each of the three plots, in order to sec if any differeuw 
as regards contents of nitrogen were shown between the {jU'ts. 
Samples were accordingly taken, and these gave on analysis:- 

(Oil dry soil I Must.'ird plot Rape plot Taro^pi*"': 

per cent. per cent, per oern. 

Organic iiialtor (loss on licating) , 2'48 2’B4 2't'l 

Xitrngon (total) .... -080 *078 ‘0^1 

(In natural sois) 

Moisture , . , . . 7-17 8-12 lO'tC* 
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I'l'diii tlifSti fi^uiss it will bt-* so6U thtit tlin (srt^s soil cooUiiiis 
slightly more vegetable matter and nitrogen than the other 
two. 90 that it would not appear that failure to produce 
e.iuivalent corn crops on it is due to the tare soil containing 
less vegetable matter or nitrogen tJian the others. The liigher 
aijiount of moisture in this soil is also ’worthy of notice. 

Influence of Magnesia on Wheat. 
{LAXS()^f/^: Field), 

This was a repetition, in Lansome Field, of the ex]>erin)eids 
leairded in last year’s report and carried out on Hint ITu-long 
with wheat in 11114. tlie latter experiment itself following one 
with wheat in Lansome Field in llllH. In both 111 IT and .11114 
(lie wheat ciop on the plots to "which magnesia had been given 
Imd been much destroyed by the attacks of birds, which, for 
sojiie unknown reason, seemed to have a ])redi lection for this 
plot, 

1 he comparative results in these two years were accordingly 
an: trustworthy. At the same time certain definite distinctions 
were noted between the plot treated with magnesia and that 
left untreated. These were principally that on the treated plot 
the wheat crop w’as of a darker colour, tillered out mucli better, 
aiai gave a gr-ain which was more glutinous in appearance and’ 
which proved to be richer in nitrogen than the untreated corn. 

The repetition of the experiment in llUf) w'as fortuiiatelv 
unattended by the depredatiojis of birds such as had ruined tlie 
previous returns, and, accordinglv, a fair eompaj'ison was now 
afforded. 

Two plots of 2 V acre each were marked out in Lansome 
Field ; one of these was left untreated, and on the other 4 tons 
of ground magnesia per acre were spread on Xoveinberr). 11114. 
Analysis of the soil showed it to contain 

Lime (CaO) .... ■t{j per cent. 

Magnesia (MgO) . . . -^>8 

Lie magnesia used contained 67dl2 per cent, of magnesia witli 
lU'4'i per cent of lime. 

Keckoning on the first t) inches of soil, the application 
I'aised the percentage of magnesia to '57 and that of lime to 

the ratio of lime to magnesia thus being altered from 
approximately Ml to M. 

On Kovember C, “Red Standard” wheat w^as drilled at the 
•ate (if 8 pecks jier acre. At first tlie untreated plot looked the 
'Wter, but by January, 1915, the plot treated wirh magnesia 
*au come on and looked decidedly superior. The crop showed 
^ ‘u same differences which hatl been observed in previous 
the wheat on the magnesia plot being darker in colour 
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;iihI aiul I}Kter tillered out than on the untreated pli,-. 

On August .17 The wheat waa cut, and was threshed on Aiigusi 
'21 in tlio field dii'ect from the stock.” The results are given 
in 'ruble VI. 


'lAHiiK VI . — Magnesia on Wheat. Ull.o {La }i some Field . 

Priiduce jier ncre. 


Head com 


Tail j 
com 

J Straw, 


Plot Treannoat, | 

Weight Bush. per Weight) 
' bTishel i I 



Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

0. 

q. 11). 

1 M'iiliuut magnesia . 

1,2 hi 

IS'S CdO 

30 

U 

1 U 

2 With iiptpUH'sia . . 

1,620 

'iO'G l‘>;h2 

H(.t 

IS 

3 T) 


(4 iftn.' peracre !i]iplifii 
Xowmber, lltU). 


1 


Value ,.i' 
com I..'!' 
qufiiu-r 
on 

bilsi. 

tilk. 


' Observations of Valuer- 

Plot 1. Not as well grown as Plot 2 and lacks sirengtb, tbeve being more 
yellow coins than on Plot 2. 

Plot 2. Well-grown sample and well-matured. Still it contains a lot of 
yellow corns; on the other band it confains some very fine wheat : a wry 
mixcd 


'riie aifpcuriiuces of the growing crop were fully borne (un 
in the liarvest results, the plot treated with inaguesia yielding 
nearly 7 bushels more corn with d.-, cwt. more straw per acre. 

Dtdermi nations of the nitrogen in the corn gave the follow- 
ing tigui'es : — 

Without magnesia. With mngOfsia. 

Percciiiagv of Nitrogen . . laid . , I'sS 


Snjtpleinentamj Exjieriment with Magnesia. 

Hy the side of ihe plots mentioned in the foregoing experi- 
luent were those which had been used for the siiihlar 
experiment iu 1915. The wheat growm that year was followol 
in 19 U by a crop of mangolds. The whole field being inn'’ 
l)ut in wheat, and the original plots being still marked uiii. 
it was thought that it might be of interest to see whether W 
magnesia ap]>lied iu November, 1912, at the rate of 2 tons ]h' 1‘ 
acre, still produced any effect on the wheat crop. The magnesi:! 
was not applied again, but the cultivation of the wlmat weiii 
on simultaneously with that descriiied in the foregoing ex}icTb 
nient. The harve.st results are given in Table VII. 

It will be noticetl that, tliongb the last application " 
magnesia was in the autumn of 1912, the wheat crop 
years later showed still a slight advantage from the ap})Ucaii''! 
of magnesia, there being a gain of nearly 2 bushels of con 
and 1| cwt. of straw per acre. Together with this it 
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to be remembered that tlu' mangold crop of 101-1 was also 
slightly superior where magnesia had been applied. There 
was, however, practically no ditl'erehce in the nitrogen in tlie 
grain of the two plots, these giving respectively l-h? and 1'55 
jicr cent, of nitrogen. 

Table Yll.—Snpplenietitari/ Experiment — Magnesia on 
Wheat, 1015 {Lansome Field). 

ProdiK'u per arii'. 



Head corn 


Tail 

corn 


Value of 

plot Treatment 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weighr 
per ; Weight 
bushel 

Straw, 
chuff, Ac. 

com per 
quarter 
on hasis 
of 60 j. 

1 Without mug- 

Lb. 


Lh, ^ 

Lb. 

e. q, lb. 

t. d. 

nesia 

1.44.1 

22-9 

bl-i 

HO 

IS (1 24 

.■)S 0' 

2 With magnesia 


24-(l 

iVA 

40 

10 1 14 ; 

oS O' 

(2 tons per acre 
applied Nov., 1912) 








I Observations of Valuer- Both lots weak, yellow, and badly matm-ed. 

Milling and Faking Tests. 

After the fonr crops just recorded- two with magnesia 
applied and two without — had been dressed and weighed, a 
portion of each lot was sent to Mr. A, E. Humphries, Ooxe's 
Lock Mills, We y bridge, Surrey, who had kindly promised, as 
before, to carry out milling and baking tests with the wheats. 
At his own request the samples were sent to him merely labelled 
A. B, 0, and I), and without any indication of what each was. 

A was from the old plot to v\dnch no magnesia was given in 11*12. 

h ,. „ ,. Magnesia was given in November, 1 SI 2, ar 

tlie rateuf 2 tons per acre, 
iiew ,, iin magnesia was given in lyi 4. 

1* ,, ,, ,, magnesia was given in Noveml^er, 1914, Hi 

the rate of 4 tons per acre. 

Mr. Humphries’ report was as follows : — “ I have now 
completed the work of testing the four sample lots of wheat 
■which you sent to me. under the designations A, H, C, and I), 

“The short answer is that for commercial purposes lliere is 
ho difference between them, but if regard be paid to Hue points 
of quality and details of investigalinii, the following statement 
can be made. 

“ Appearance. Before ascertaining how these wheats behaved 
iu the mill and bakehouse, I had noticed that sample D contained 
slightly higher percentage of translucent berries than A and B. 
There might be a still smaller increased percentage of such 
corns in C as compared with A and B, but I did not like the 
appearance of these translucent berries, and 1 should prefer, if 
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I wore coiitsidei'ing the (iiie }Joints, the sample A to the orher 
three. 

“ Bakehouse Tests. When I snbmittevl all four to a stamlaol- 
ised baking process suitable for such flours, using flour, water, 
salt ami yeast only, ami did the work in duplicate, I found un 
commercial difference between them, but the flour from sani|jlt* 
D was slightly the worst. I noted, however, that all four 
yielded a Bouunvhat deficient quantity of gas during ferinenia- 
tion, and when 1 took the stei)B necessary to remedy this, A and 
B derived benefit from the change, C and D did not, and of a 
and B, A was the l)otter one. Under these modified conditions 
A was shown to be appreciably better than D, but I still think 
tliat for coiTiniercia] purposes they are practically alike.” 

From this report it will be seen that though there were nn 
great ilitfereiices as regards milling and baking value beuveen 
the four lots, Mr. Huinphries inclines to favour the samples 
grown without magnesia. He notes that the immediate ell'ert 
of applying magnesia (sample D) is to proiluce a more tratts- 
hiceut berry, and this is reflected in my analysis of the grain, 
whicli shows I) to contain .l'<S3 per cent, of nitrogen as against 
l‘ri6 per cent, in 0 (no magnesia applied). This more nitro- 
geiious sample also gave the worst bakehouse test. The interval 
of time and the smaller amount of magnesia applied in T.'lt’ 
seem also to have favoured the baking value. 

If reference be now made to the last column in Tallies 
VI. and V[I. it will be observed that there are considerable 
divergencies between Mr. Humphries' estimates and those of 
our own valuer, the latter estimating the corn purely from the 
point of view of what it would fetch on the market. Whereas 
the latter put into grade 1 the new plot, to which magnesia bad 
been applied in November, 1914, and considered it superior to 
that whicii had had no magnesia in 1 914 (placed in grade 2), lie 
only put into the IWd grade, atid at a lower figure, the sample 
A which Mr. Humphries held, on the whole, to be the best, 

Accordingly, it would seem that, judged on its market value, 
wheat to which magnesia has lieeii applied is likely to fetch a 
higher price, while for the miller and baker it is not found 
so advantageous. 

Wheat after Linseed. 

Linseed has often been described as a very exhausting crop. 
It was decided to put this belief to a practical test, and as 
linseed had been grown on Great Hill in 1914, and an oat crop 
on laud of a similar character immediately adjoining, the con- 
ditions Wire favourable for putting the question to the test by 
taking a wheat crop after the linseed and also after the oat 
crop and seeing what differences would result. The laud on 
which linseed had been grown in 1911 was divided into 
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{jarfs. One of these was left untreated, and oji the. other, 
l.otidon dung, at the rate of 12 tons per acre, was applied in 
rhe autumn of 1914. The land was ploughed November 7 — 10. 
a!i(l “Red Standard” wheat, at the rate of 8 pecks per acre, 
was drilled on November 16, on the two plots following linseed, 
and also on the corresponding plot where (^ats had been grown 
in 1914. 

The plot on which farmyard manure had been given 
appeared somewhat superior to the iiumamired one, but that 
gher oats was all along by far tlie poorest. The wlieat was cut 
on August 17, stacked August 26, and subsequently dressed and 
weighed. The results are given in Table \dll. 

Table VIII. — Wheat after Linseed. Great Hill, 1915. 

Produce per acre. 


Head corn | Value of 

i corn jjer 


Crop 

WeigbL 

Bush. 

Weigh; 
per 
bush . 

Weight 

Straw, 1 quartrr 

fbaff. &c. 1 on 

; basis of 
i 60*. 

After linseed, followed 

Lb, 


Lb. 

Lb. 

T. q. lb. [ *, d. 

by 12 tons per acre 
London dung . 

1,551 : 

24’2 


49 

1 0 -1 2.3 j 59 0 

After linseed 

L586 

2bfi 

64 i 

49 

0 19 I 14 59 0 

After oats . 

784 ; 

]2i 

65’() 

26 

0 9 LMl .59 0 


.\s was observed in the field, the wheat after linseed proved 
a much heavier crop than that after oats. From lids it would 
appear that the statements made as to lins(*cd being an 
exhausting crop as compared with corn are not borne out. The 
wheat crop after linseed was just double that after oats. 

It is somewhat remarkable that plot 1, to which the 12 tong 
of dung per acre had been applied after removal of the linseed 
crop, did not give more corn than where dii ug ha<l not l)een 
applied, although during the period of growth this crop had 
looked somewhat the better. The increase was in the straw. 
The wheats were described by the valuer as practically alike, 
and as useful samples of this year’s wheat, but rather mixed, 
liaving some very good and strong giains and some weak yellow 
ones. 

Varieties of Barley (En id Pjkde). 

It was resolved to try again Swedish and Danish varieties 
"f barley in comparison with an Fnglisli v:u‘iety. These 
^'-xperimeiits had been carried out in Butt Close iit 1914, the 
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Danish variety, "Tystofte" giving tiiat year 1 bushe per a,,,, 
more corn than did the Knglish variety “Archer s Stifl Straw ; 
the Swedish variety “ SvaldfA though being much earlier than 
the others and apparently looking better, proved disappomtiim 

as regards yield. ioik t' r i 

These two varieties were again tried in 1915, the Imglish 
variety grown by way of comparison being the ordinary 
“Chevalier “ barley. This experiment was conducted in Hoad 
Piece Field. On April 10 the barleys were sown. The crops, 
owing to drought, were very poor. The early character of 
“ Svaldf,’'' which was so noticeable in 1914, did not now- 
exhibit itself. The barleys were cut August 23—24 and carted 
August 27—31, being threshed and weighed on October 23. 
The results are given in Table IX. 


Plot 


Table 


Variety 


IX,— Varieties of Barley, 1915. 


fioiu! Pieeo- -Produce per acre,. 


Head corn 


Tail 

corn 


[ Weight- 

Weight; Bush. ; per. Weight: 
! : bush. 


— : Straw, 

' chaff, Ac. 


iValue of 
‘ corn per 
i quarter 
' on basin 
of 38s. 


Svaliif 

Primus” 

(Swedish) 

Lb. ! 
‘^7:\ : 

18-7 ■ 

Lb. 

,52 

Lb. 

85 

C. q. lb. i s. d. 
9 0 26 . 56 0 

Tystofte 

I’l'entice” 

(Pauisli) 

i,:ti7 

2,r2 

.52-2 

7-5 

. n 3 21 i 56 t! 

Chevalier” 

(English) 

2,019 i 

38- J 

53 

1 r>‘D 

: 18 2 2 64 • 


It will be seen that the “Chevalier” barley was much tlio 
best, producing 13 bushels more corn and 7 cwt. more straw 
per acre than any of the others. The “ Hvalof again was the 
poorest, and yielded (ra bushels less tlian the “ Tystofte ” vane) . 

The crops lieing below average tliis year, do not allow ol 
very dehnitB conclusions being drawn. In 1914 the Danis i 
bariev (“Tystofte”) gave about a bushel more corn per acre 
than the English “ At>cher.” Now it gave a very considerah y 
lower yiehl. The Swedish (“ Svalof ”) variety, which^ni U\A 
was nearly equal to “ Archer,” and was marked by its early 
maturity, now gave much the lowest yield of the three kinds 

growm. . , 

The valuer reported both the Swedish and the Danisn 
variety to be superior to the English, the last named^ l)einc 
badly grown, badh" matured, and full of black-ended tail com 
The'“ Svalid ” (Swedish) was the sounder sample of the other 
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two, being better harvested and t)f a sliade bettor colour. It 
was not as ripe as the “Tystofte ” (Danish) barley, which was 
quire a useful sample of the Chevalier type, being “ kinder ” 
and more uniform than the Svaldf,’' with nice crease in the 
skin. 

Cloveh and Gkass Mixtuhes. 

Seiies B, Stackyard Field, 1915. 

This experiment, on the value of the inclusion of '-Udhr’ 
\^ bite Clover in seed mixtures, was continued. The mixtures 
had been laid down in the barley crop of 1912 on two plots in 
Stackyard Field, the only dilTererice l)etwecn the seeding being 
that on plot 1, 4 lb. per acre of wild” white clover took the 
place of 4 lb. ot “ ordinary ’ white clover/ per acre sown on 
plot 2. 

In 1913 and 1914 two hay crops were take]] each year, the 
mixture with ordinary white clover giving a slightly greater 
weight of hay, the more creeping habit of the “wild”' white 
clover not bringing it to the mowing-machine as readily as the 
ordinary white. A great ditl'erence, howevei', was seen in the 
aftermath, that of the “wild' white clover i)lot being far 
denser. 

Side by side with tliese plots was one on which “ Wild ” 
Hed Clover seed had been sown by itself in 1912. 

The crops continued to do well in 1915 : the (irsl hay cro]) 
was cut on June 17, and carted ojt June 21, the secornf crojis 
being cut on August 21 and carted on August LkS. Of the 
“ wild ” red clover only one crop was obtainable. The 
weights of hay are given in Table X. 


Table X. 


Seeding 


Weight of bay per aero 


nt (TOP 2iid crcpp Total 


, : .T. e, q. lb, T. r. q lb. T. (’ q. !]>. 

1 ; Mixture with “wild" white 

clover . . . 1 2 1 ■ 1 2 n 21 2 4 2 0 

2 I Mixture with “ oriiiimry " ^ 

' while clover . , , : 1 ti it 7 ti 2 1 13 :t 11 

; '■ ” red (Uover alone .' SO 2.^ S o ' 2 ~> 

L. (one crop only! 

It will be seen that, while, as before, the first crop of the 
ordinary white clover gave a higher weight than the “ wild ” 
white clover, in the second crops the “wild” white clover 
gJive a much heavier return, this applying also to the total crop 
of the year. 

Even more striking was the appearance of the plots after 
die hay crop had been taken, the “ wild ” white clover 
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presenting a dense carpet which was greatly admired by :,|l 
those who inspected it ; the ordinary white clover, on the otht-r 
hand, sliowe/l blank spaces over the surface of the plot. TIkmc 
could be no question in the mind of any practical man whicli 
of the two plots would afford the belter feeding. So goid 
indeed was the aftermath — at least in the case of the ‘‘wild ‘ 
white clover — that it was determined not to plough up the 
plots, but to leave them down for another year. 

This experiment bears testimony to the great advantage tn 
be derived from including “ ^vild ” white clover in a mixture, 
uiui it also shows that it is not only in the north of England 
(from whence the seed came and where the idea originateil) 
that “ wild white clover will do well 

The “ wild ” red clover, having been grown by itself, did 
not afford a fair comparison with the other plots, but it may be 
recorded that it gave a similar close sward to that which the 
“wild’” white produced. Following on the above, further 
experiments on the “wdld” white and “wild” red clover? 
were begun in L915. 

Vahibties of Luchrnk. 

Series /i. Stackyard Field. 

The different varieties had been sown in 1011, and so were 
now in their fourth year. The plots w-ere horse-1 loed in 
September, 1014, the plantain and the larger weeds being also 
pulled up. 

By June, 1015, all were growing well except the Turkestan 
liticerne, which was very poor. On July 15, the crops were 
mowti, hut, owing to wet weather, the lucerne liay could not 
be carted until June 20. 

The second crops were cut on September 4, and carted 
September 10. The results are given in Table XT. The 
drouglit kept back the hrst crop so long that it was not ])ossibie 
to get more than tlie two crops this year. 

Tabi-K XI . — Varieties of Lucerne {Stackyard Field). 

Produce of Hay ])er acre. 


Sown under a corn crop Sown bare 

Vaj-iety : ' - - 

^ l?t crop 2nci crop ; Total ' 1st crop 2nd crop Tola’ 


; T. c, 

1- 

lb, 

T, c. 

q- 

b. : T. c, 

q- 

1b, i'T. c. 

q- 

h 

T. c 

q- 

b, 

T. c. <3 

American (Arizona) 4 1 4 

0 

C 

1 17 

2 

0i3 1 


o' 1 5 

n 

0 

1 0 


0 

2 11 

Canadian . . i 1 19 

0 

0 

1 19 

() 

0 A 18 

0 

0 A 19 

•}, 

0 

1 18 

() 

0 

3 17 

Turkestan . . . ; 



0 15 

2 

0 , 0 15 

2 

0 



0 15 

0 

0 

0 15 1 

Provence , . .i2 3 

2 

0 

,2 0 

0 

0:4 3 

2 

6:2 3 

0 

0 

1 19 

2 


4 2 

Russian 1 Europe) :\2 7 

0 

0 

U 15 

2 

0i4 2 

0 

O'A 10 


0 

1 U 

2 

ol 

4 .5 " 

RuRfiia.n (ARia) . .j2 1 

0 

0 

,1 H 

2 

OA 15 

2 

0 1 19 

2 

0 

1 14 

0 

Oi 

3 13 2 

Nortli American .12 3 

2 

u 

I 17 

0 

0 4 0 

‘i 

0 2 3 

0 

0 

1 15 

2 

0, 

A 18 2 
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As between eowing in :i corn crop and sowing bare, the 
results of 19 gave the better returns from sowing bare. This 
was also the case to some extent in 1913, but in 1911 this 
dilVerence had disappeared. Now, again, but little ditlerence 
was shown between the two methods, what little there was to 
choose being in favour of sowing with a crop. There is, 
further, the economic advantage with sowing in a crop, that 
line obtains also the corn and straw of the covering crop, this 
more than making up for the slight additional hay crop of the 
first regular season. 

As between the ditferent varieties, the Turkestan, which 
jia<l never ])een good, was now practically done for, and the 
[ilot was ])longhed up. It will be replaced in Ihld by Spanish 
liiceiuie. The Russian (Km'ope) variety, as in all the pimvious 
vears. was again best, the Provence coming Jiextand oceupyiog 
the position formerly licld hy the Canadian lucerne, which 
latter, however, still remains good. The North American 
variety also showed mncli improvement. 

It has been decided to leave these plots down for another 
vear, with the exception — as above stated— of tlie Turkestan 
ucerne. 

Three varieties of lucerne grown in America, and especially 
uoted for their hardiness, w^ere sent to Woburn and grown on 
mjall plots in Stackyard Field, The varieties were :^(rt) 
Sterling’s Alontana, grown in Montana, 1914 ; {(j) Sterling’s 
N. Dakota, grown in N. Dakota, 1904 ; and {c) Grimm’s 
.Alfalfa, grown in the Northern States of America, 1914, The 
seed was sown at Woburn witliont a crop on May 23, 1915, but 
it is, of course, too soon yet to record any cro]) returns. 

SuGAii Beet. 

Experiments with sugar beet were continued in the season 
of 1915. The intention was to have this as a maimrial experi- 
ment, the (tiffereiit applications ])eing (a) dung 12 tons per 
acre, {b) Peruvian guano 4 cwt. per acre, (c) superphosphate 4 
rwt.. nitrate of .soda 2 cwt. per acre, and {d} dissolved bones 
I cwt. per acre. Each manuring was to be in duplicate. The 
“Xperiment was conducted in Warren Field, the soil of which is 
heavier than that of any other field on the farm, 

The dung was spread on April 17, 1915, autl the land 
ploughed April 17 — 20. Tlie artificial manures were applied on 
Ifay 19, and the sugar beet seed Klein Wanzleben ”) was 
‘irilled on the same day at the rate of 12 lb. per acre. The 
plant appeared on Ivlay 29. Hoeing was continued throughout 
•lurie, and singling was done June 21— 30. The first top- 
'h-essing of nitrate of soda (1 cwt. per acre) was given to plot 

(in July 15, and the second on August 6. The crop grew 
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very unevenly, ami there were numerous blanks on account of 
the dry weather. Finally the beet was pulled October 2?^ 
November 1,0. The weights obtained were, however, so 
uncertain and the duplicate plots so fai’ from being continna- 
to!-y of one another, that it would be misleading to record thrin, 
It may. however, be said generally that the crop varied from 4 
ions d cwt. to tons IG cwt. per acre. Determinations of iht- 
dry iiiattei' and the sugar were made in an average sample 
of the sugar beet crop, as also in an average sample of ilu- 
adjoining mangold crop. The figures were : — 

Su^ar Beet. MnUKold (Long Red', 
percent, per cent. 

Dry iiKittor .... 20'i7 11 ‘80 

Sugar ..... 15 'OS 

Inasmuch as mangoltls were grown in the same field side 
by side with the sugar beet plots, it was possible to form a 
rough estimate of the labour required in lifting each crop. 
The sugar beet took just about three times w'hat the mangolds 
(lid. Comparative returns were also made of the amount of 
earth, ttc., which was retained relatively by the mangolds and 
the sugar beet. The crops were harvested in the usual way 
and i)ut in clamps covered with straw and subsequently witli 
earth. When the clamps were opened, f) cwt. of each set of 
roots were taken and the roots washed and dided. The follow- 
ing were the respective losses of weight :■ — 

Sugar Beet, l^fangolds (Long Bedi. 

C. q.lbs. C. q. lbs. 

VVeiglit (if DinvnslioO Hoots . , 0 i) 0 0 

Wnslieil Hoots 1 (j 4 2 7 

Loss in wnsluiig . . 12 12 0 I 21 

Hercciitai:^ loss in wosliin;.! . . :\2 9 

GRASS KXPKRIMENTS.— MeaI), I'dire 
{a) improvement of Old Pasture. 

{b) Varieties of Lime. 

(r;) Di If event Forms of Lime. 

In 19 If) Broad l\Tead was hayed, so that the results of tliu 
weighing of hay for the three sets of experiments in this field 
can again be recorded. The field was chain-harrowed in 
September, 1914, and again in March, 1915, this being followed 
by rolling. The grass was cut .Tune 22 — 28, and the carting 
was finisheil by July 2. 

((0 Impr(fvemen{ of Old Past tire. 

No further manurial applications were made, the last havitig 
been given in February, 1913. The results of the weighing!^ 
of hay are set out in Table XIL, and along with them those 
of tlie botanical examination of the hay as carried out by 
Prnfessor Biffen. 
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Table XII . — Imvrovemenl of Old Padure {Broad Mead). 

Produce of Hay per acre, with Botanical Hesnlts, 191u, 




Perc’ciUnKe of 


flot Ataiuiriiig ptT aero in iiUH 

Weijfht of 
liay t*er acre 

Grasses 

Legumi- 


1 Basic slag 10 cwi. . . ( 

Xitrate of potash 1 cwt. . , { 

T. c. q. Ih. 
10 10 

04 

nos:e 

4 

2 

■J Mineral superphosphate f) cwt. i 

Sulphate of ]iotash 1 cwt, ,1 

1 :) :•! 0 

Of) 

- 

2 

;i Basic slag 10 cwt. . 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt. . i 

1 a 1 0 

01 : 

1 

8 

1 

4 No manure .... 

' 18 a 0 

02 ! 

4 

1 

ft Lime followed (in iyia)by— | 





Superphosphate ‘i cwt. 

17 10 

01 

! },’ 

1 

Sulphate of pot.a.sh I cwt. . ) ; 

t; Dung 12 tons .... 

,17 10 

SO 


11 


Fariiiytinl nituuire. (plot B), ys itHtial, gave much the biggest 
yield of hay, but here the herbage was much the coarsest of all. 
Stock when feeding on the field practically rejected this ])lot 
alt<tgetiier. Plot d, basic slag and sulphate of potash, gave 
decidedly the best return all round, leaving also a good after- 
math. The smallest produce was given by plot 5, where lime, 
followed (in lllld) by superphosphate and sulphate of potash, 
had been given. This plot, though giving the smallest yiehl of 
hay. was tiie one most sought after by stock when feeding 
ill the held, and it produced the (iuest quality herbage. He- 
tweeu the other manured ])lols there was little to choose. 

An examination of the botanical results obtained by 
Him lessor Bifl’en shows that the highest percentage of legunii- 
uouB plants occurred on plot d (basic slag and sulphate of 
petash) and on plot .5 (lime plot), and that the least weeds ^vere 
present on these plots. 

Superphosphate with sulphate of potash (plot 2) had not 
done as Avell as basic slag with sulphate of potash (plot 3), and 
the farmyard manure plot(])1ot r))lja(l by far the most “weeds.'’ 
hint 3 was e\idently the best plot all round, while the lime 
idol (plot 5) produced tlie liiiest grazing. This was in accord- 
ance with what had been noticed when cattle were in the field. 

Professor Bitten further reported that the grasses occurred 
in the following order of predominance ; — Hye-grass, golden 
Oat, sweet vernal, foxtail, Yoi’kahire fog, crested dogstail, 
nieadow barley, rougli-stalke<t meadow grass, hard fescue, 
cocksfoot (only traces). The clovers were :--White clover, 
perennial red, yellow vetchling ; and the principal weeds were 
^sorrel, buttercup, and chickweed. 
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(6) Varieties of Lime. 

The weights of hay are given in Table XIII. 

Table XIII. — Varieties of Lime on Grass Land {Broad 
Mead). 



Produce of Hay per acre, 

1915. 




Plot 

Lime applied, 1910* 

Weight of Hay per 

UTC 



T. 

c. 

q. 

Ih 

1 

Buxton lime . . . . ■ 

0 

19 

,8 • 

0 

2 

Chalk lime 

0 

17 

2 

1) 

3 

: Magnesian lime . , , : 

0 

18 

1 

0 

4 

Xo lime 

0 

IG 

3 

(i 

5 

■ Lias lime 

0 

17 

0 

0 

G 

■ Oolite lime ..... 

(1 

IG 

2 

n 


1 Twu tons per iicre in eaoli case. 

So far as the weights went, the Buxton lime produced die 
liiggest yield, and it left an aftermath in no way inferior to any 
other plot. Oolite lime did not appear to have produced any 
benelit ; lias lime was somewhat superior to it. Magnesian 
lime produced some benefit, and chalk, though giving little 
increase of hay. gave an aftermath perhaps the best of any. 

(c) Different forms of Lime. 

The results are given in Table XIV. 

Table XIV . — Different Forms of Lime on Grass Lund 
{Broad Mead). 
weights of Hay, per acre, in 191.^. 

Piut Lime npplied. 


'J'. c. q. lb. 

1 Lump lime j 1 2 1 e 

2 d round lime ; 1 o I'l M 

H Nothing 0 IS 2 0 

4 Ground limestone . . . . ' 1 0 1 ') 

.*> Ground chalk 1 2 2 n 


' 2li». per acre (iadepeudcutly of carriaj 


curUige, (&c ), was spent on each plot for tbs 


lime used, 


In this experiment the best results in hay were obtainc'l 
from lump lime (plot 1) and from ground clialk (plot 5), tlie 
other applications having also apparently produced some benefit. 
Between ground lime and ground limestone there was nothing 
to choose. 

In this experiment it has to be remembered that the same 
money (20s. per acre) was expended on each plot. 
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Grass Experdiexts,— C'/ zsir'^y r FAU.y. 

Siioftly after this farm of 55 acres, and consisting entirely 
i,f i^rass land, bad been acquired, it wag determined to carry 
niit an experiment to decide, if possible, a point upon which 
(ipinions are very variable, viz,, whether grass land is better 
when continuously mown or when contiiiuonsly grazed, or 
when alternately mown and grazed, 

A large field (“Westbrook’"), consisting of about 19 acres, 
(tf level character and well situated, was available for the 
juirpoge. 

For the first year (1913) the whole field was hayed and the 
produce weighed on different portions of it so as to see that 
ir was of sutficieiitly uniform character for experimentation. 
Professor Biff’en also examined the herbage botanically and 
reported that the field was a snitable one for the ])nrpose. 

In 1914, basic slag at the rate of 7 cwt., and sulphate of 
potash, 1 cwt. per acre, were given over the whole area. The 
tield was then divided into three equal portions : on plot 1 the 
iirst crop was to be always hayed, plot !2 was to be hayed one 
rear and grazed the next, wliile plot 3 was to be always fed. 
The second crop in each case was to be fed by stock. 

In 19.1 4, plot 1 (always bayed) gave 1 ton 4 cwt. 3 qr. per 
acre, of hay. The other two jilots w'ere gi-azcd. and this formed 
the first year of the ex])eriment proper. 

In 1915, plot 1 was cut July 12—13, and plot 2, July 13—14, 
lire hay of these being carted by July 21. The results are 
given in Table XT. 

XV.— trrass KvperimeJtt. Charity Farm, Westbrooh 
Field. 


Plor 


Pro.luce of li;iy ])er rioro. 191.V 


• T. c. a- 

] Alway.<. liayed 1 8 0 t4 

2 Alternately hayed and jtrazed . I It) f 0 


Plot 2 not only gave more hay, but it also left an aftermath 
which was of a nnich finer and better quality than- was the 
case with plot 1, It also contained much more clover. Plot 3 
(always grazed), wdiile somewhat more uneven tluui plot 2. was 
also quite good and markedly better than plot 1, 

Kainfall. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to record the rainfall as foi* 
the whole year, January to necember, inclusive. A change 
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is now introduced, the twelve months period being taken ovi i> 
what may be called the '‘farm season/’ October to Septembci'. 
inclusive, and so bringing it more into line witli the experi- 
ments as here recorded. 

Rainfall at Woburn Expbrimental Station, 191.U 


(292 ft. above sea level.) 




Nt).of (liiys 



No. of (Ihv 



witli 01 in 



WiOl -01 


Totiil 

or iiioi i; 


Toiiii 

or more 


Tnebes 

leconled 


Inelies 

reeortlea 

19M. 



M a roll , 

V21 

IJ 

October 

. :h2s 

12 

April , 

0'S6 

9 

November . 

. 2'22 

IS i 

May 

2-04 

9 

December . 

. 608 

24 ■ 

June . 

0 :.l 

s 

liar.. 



July 

J'.aa 

18 

January 

. 2 6S 

la 

August 

1'71 

15 

F ebruary 

. 2-76 

18 

September . 

11)7 

•* 



Total 


■2ir91 



POT-CULTURE EXPEULMEXTS, 1915. 

I. The Hills’ Experiments : — 

(a) The influence of Strontium Saits on Wheat. 

{h) The influence of Huron Compounds mi— 

(1) Wheat, 

(2) Harley. 

11. The relation of Lime to Magnesia in Soils. 

(a) The use of Caustic Magnesia and Carhouate of 
Magnesia compared. 

{b) The use of Cau?tic Liinf^ and Carhouate of Lime 
compared. 

III. Aciditv of Soils. Stackvard Field, Continuous Barlw, 

1915. 

IV. Experiments on ‘‘ Hnmogen ” (bacterised peat). 

V. Phonolit and C round Felspar as sources of Potash. 


1. The Hills’ Experiments — (a) The injluence of Strofilimn 
SaUs on Wheat. 

Strontium being an element not previously dealt with at 
the Woburn Pot-CulLure Station, and but little being known 
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;iboiit its action on plants, it was determined to institute exj)eri- 
iiients with it. The following salts w'ere made use of Tlie 
snlphaie, nitrate, hydrate, chloride, and carbonate. Following 
on the general lines einplnyed in these experiments, the salts 
were first applied in quantities supplying the element strontium 
in two different amounts, namely, '05 per cent, and TU per 
cent, ■when reckoned on the whole of the soil used. The soil 
was taken from one of the fields of the farm and was of light 
and by no means rich character. 

The strontium salts were intimately mixed with tlie whole 
(4 (lie soil contained in a single pot. Farthenware pots holding 
4(1 lb. each were used and each experiment was in duplicate. 
After the filling of thi' pots in tiie usual inainier, twelve seeds 
of wheat were sown in each pot on N(jvember 28, 1914. By 
December 14 the (irst plants appeai'ed. 

In respect of germination, retarding effects were noticed 
with the nil rate and the chloride, but not with any of the 
(idler salts. With the nitrate all the plants eventually came, 
l.)ul in the case of the chloride only nine plants out of the 
twelve came up with the lieavier application ('Id per cent, 
sin inti um). and this salt had evidently, in this quantity, a 
toxic eff'eet. 

The plants were thintied out on March Ifi, 1915. In regard 
to their subsequent growth it may lie said generally that the 
sulphate, hydrate, and earb(»nate sets resented much the same 
appearances as did the untreated plants. 'Die only dilFerences 
that were shown were with the tiiti'ate and the chloride, and 
tIh'SO are well exemplified ])y Plates I and 2, which show tlie 
growing crops. 

In the case of the nitrate the ])lants showed better tillering, 
createi’ strength and darker green colour. The sets to which 
'05 per cent, of strontium had been applied as nitrate 
were, however, distinctly superior to those with the heavier 
dressing. 

The effects, however, were generally those which would be 
expected from the a]) plica! ion of an active nitrogenous manure, 
and in the case of the ’10 per cent, application the dressing of 
nitrogen was doubtless too heavy. 

The plants to which strontium chloiudc had been given 
were, from the start, behind the others. In the early stages 
they had a weakly appearance and a bad colour, this being the 
more marked witli the heavier dressing, the leaf tips of the 
jilants being in this case distinctly injured. The plants im- 
proved towards tlie end of May, and the colour got distinctly 
better. Later on, however, the apparent increase in size of 
crop disappeared, and again signs of injury appeared, more 
particularly with the heavier dressing. 
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The crops were cut mi August 21, and in Table I. are gi\,.ii 
the comparative results. 

Table L — Strontinui Salts on Wheats 1915. 

Corn ! Kirsuv 


No trwilinent . 


. 100 

ll.Hl 

Strontium miphiUe ouiitii 

ning ‘Go per cent, jitrontiuni . 8+-{> ; 

81-7 

n 

83-8 

80-5 

tiitnite „ 

•G5 

4:n-5 

3tir t; 

•1 n 

■10 „ 

222-4 

•215-1 

., hyth'iUc 

■05 

104-1 

94-t; 

•10 

101 O 

!)7'(; 

chlofide ,, 

■0.5 

H)(;3 

9t;i 


■10 

. . 45 1 

.5*; -7 

,, <‘arboiiat(; 


100-9 

92-n 


■10 „ 

. 11 1-2 ■ 

liv2-:i 

It will be noticed from Table I. that, 

with the exception of 


tlic nitrate, there was but little increase of crop. Tlierc a})peafs 
to liave been a slight stimulus with the carbonate, but this is 
hardly beyond experimental error. The chloride clearly 
attected the germination, even wlien supplying only 05 per 
cent, of strontium. When applied in the higher amount, ii 
was distinctly toxic, this latter being the one clear case of toxic 
influence in the series, although there would seem to be some 
small iiidicaiioii of this in the case of the sulphate also. Fur 
practical purposes it may be said that the sulphate, hydrate, and 
the carljonate were without influence, and that what increase 
was given with the nitrate was due to the nitrogenous manin ing. 
It is noticeable that the straw, though much heavier in the cast- 
of the nitrate, was shorter in length than in the untreated set, 
and also tliat a short strasv was yielded with the heavier amount 
of chloride. 

The general conclusions may be stated as follows 

1. That strontium in the form of the sulphate, the hydrate, 
and the carbonate, is, when given up to ‘10 percent., jiractically 
without oflhet either on the germination of the seed or the 
increase of the crop. 

2. That strontium used in the form of nitrate of strontium 
produces an increase of crop, but that this cannot be attributed 
to the presence of strontium. 

3. That strontium applied as strontium chloriile has a 
retarding effect on germination, and, when used in quantity 
approaching TO per cent, of strontium, has a distinctly toxic 
effect. 
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\ h] The Infi^ience of Boron Compounds on Wheat and Barley. 

(1) T'he influence of Boron Compounds on Wheat. 

From the known preservative effects possessed by l-)oron 
^•oinpounds, it was ignite expected tliat some interesting facts 
might be gathered from applying them to phmts, and it was 
accordingly determined to test, in the first instance, the 
induence of these bodies upon a wheat crop. 

The two commonest compounds, boric acid (H 3 RO 3 ) and 
borax (Na.B 40 ;) were selected. The experiments were carried 
out in earthenware pots holding 40 lb. of soil each, the soil 
being of light nature and taken from one of the fields of the 
Woburn Farm. The quantities first used were, as in the case 
of the experiments on strontium salts just recorded, ’05 and TO 
|ier cent of the element as reckoned on the whole contents of 
each pot, the materials being intimately mixed with the whole 
(if soil used in each pot The experiment was in duplicate 
tliroughout. 

Twelve seeds of wheat were sown on November lb, 1914. 
The plants came up quite well in the untreated set, liiit in none 
('f rhe others did any vestige of plant appear. 

After waiting for six weeks, wheat was again sown in these 
laiter, but once more it refused to grow. 

It was clear, therefore, that boron, used to the extent of *05 
per cent, entirely prevented the germination of the seed. 

A fresh start was made : the pots were refilled, and the 
same fonns, namely boric acid and borax, were used, but in 
qnantities supplying only '02, 'Ol and ‘005 per cent, of boron 
respectively. 

Wheat was sown on January 25, 1915, In the untreated 
pots all the plants came, but with the '02 ami the ‘01 per cent, 
there were no plants at all, while with the ‘01)5 per. cent, only 
two sickly plants appeared in each pot. Though tliese were 
kept on until July, fii*st one and then the other disappeared. 

It was clear, therefore, that Boron, if used to the extent of 
005 per cent, was toxic. 

Meanwhile a further set of experiments was commenced 
with mucli smaller quantities of the compounds than l)efore. 
Sfarting with '001 per cent, as the highest amount, the others 
of the series were '0005, '00025 and 0001 per cenl. respectively, 
in the two forms of boric acid and borax. 

Twelve seeds of spring wheat were sown on April 20, 1915. 
In the case of the boric acid there was no clear case of retardation 
of germination and practically the whole of the plants came. 

With borax, however, all the applications seem to have 
somewhat delayed the germination, though eventually practic- 
ally all the plants appeared. 
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During the fii'st month, the growth — where higher qimiuiii,s 
of the compounds had been used — showed injurious effects. :ii, 
leaf tips withering and the leaf becoming much spotted, du- 
plants being altogether weaker than the untreated ones. '\'U\s 
was especially marked with the ‘001 per cent., and less so with 
the ‘0005 per cent. The effect was still apparent with 'Oni 
per cent., hut in the case of 'OOOl per cent, the plant was as 
good as the mitreated. The plants were then thinned out ti, 
six in each pot. They seemed to get over the effects non?.! 
above, and daring the next month (June) the only set to show 
any sign of injury was the '001 per cent. one. Iffate 3 illiistratis 
the appearance of the. crops when boric acid was used. Thi- 
appearances were much tlie same with borax, but rather iiK.r.- 
marked, e.speciallv with ‘OOl per cent- of borax. 

As the crops ripened it was apparent that those to which 
‘0001 and ‘00025 per cent, had been given were mncli like tin- 
untreated. The ‘0005 per cent, set ripeneil more slowly, mu] 
the ‘OOl per cent, set remained green even longer. 

The crops were cut on September 8, and in Table II. aiv 
given the weights of corn and straw. Owing, howevei-, to ilii* 
late sowing and other causes which interfered with the cx]ieri- 
raents, it is not right to draw any close cornparisojis. 

Table II . — Boron Compounds on Wheal, 1915. 

Weight of 




Corn 

St raw 

Xo treutnieiit , 
Boric acid coiUain 

n<i ’001 per cent. b<ii'ori 

Grammes 

H'2't 

24-i: 

l.VSL' 


■0o0r> 

. ' 12-8!t 

2.rlC. 


•00020 , 

. 13-fi3 

3U42 

,, 

’000 j 

. 12-33’ 


Borax ,, 

■001 

2-74 

I.VIIS 


•OOO.') 

10‘<>4 

32':iL' 

•) 1' 

•0002."> „ 

u-ou 

2',)-2S 


■t'001 

. ! 18-37 

3li'' 

* Those plants w 
- This set was q1; 

cre damuged hy birds, this 
so attacked to some cxteiii 

acTounting for thclowprodmr of civiiii 
by birds. 

From the earlier ex peri men t 

it was shown that 

•1)0.5 poi 


cent, of boron, or anything above it, was fatal to the cro}). anl 
now from this further experiment it was made clear (hat hdiMii 
to the extent of ‘001 per cent, used either as boric acid or 
borax, had a decidedly injurious effect, this heiug rather niorc 
marked with borax. In amounts, however, not exceediii.ii 
•(HK)5 per cent., it appeared that boron could be safely used, 
and indeed would even seem to have a stimulating effect. 
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(2) The Influence of Boron Compounds on Barley. 

When as described in the last section, it was found that 
(HI.') per cent, of boron prevented the growtli of wlieat, whereas 
the plants came up with the '(K)! per cent, ((hough this latter 
amount subsequently proved toxic), it was thought desirable to 
institute further trials, previous lo undertaking more extended 
ones on barley, in order to ascertain where the point lay at 
which actual germination was prevented. Accordingly a small 
trial was made with boric acid only, not for the obtaining of a 
orop, but. merely to see whether the plants came up or not. 

It being too late to sow wheat, barley was pnt in instead. 
The plan was as follows : — 

2 pots untreated, 

2 I, with boric acid containing '004 ])ei' cent. Ijoroti. 

2 „ .. .. ' ouit 

2 „ „ „ .. 002 

The barley was_sown on May 14, and it was fonnd that only 
the higher quantity (•(104 per cent.) acl.ually interbu-ed witli 
the germination. But tliongh, with this excejition, practically 
all (he plants came ii]), they were all of them weak in the case 
oC the treated pots. 

\o progress was made with the *004 per emit, and ’0(13 per 
rent, plants ; the '002 per cent, grew at first rather better, but 
the plants gradually died off one after another, and by July 8 
there were only two plants out of the twelve left in the ‘004 
per cent., three in the ‘003 per cent., and seven in the ‘002 per 
cent. After this, the plants still continued to go off’, and by 
August 24 there was only one small plant left in all the treated 
lots, and this one produced no corn. 

It was accoi'dingly made clear that a concentration of ovei' 
‘fi03 per cent, of boron will hinder geriiiination, and that if as 
imich as '002 per cent, of boron occurs in soils, plants will not 
come to anything. 

The detailed experiment on barley with boron in the forju 
'»f boric acid and borax was next undci'taken. 

Boron was used, as in the case of wheat, in quantities 
rarving from ‘OOl to '0001 per cent., the several applications 
!«ing as follows : '0005, •00025 and “0001 per cent. Tlie 

pots and soil used were similar to those used in the wheat 
experiment and were duplicated. Barley was sown on April 
211. Germination was slightly delayed where ‘001 per cent, of 
l>oron in either form liad been used, but tins was not the case 
M’itli the other dressings, and eventually practically all tlie 
plants came. But very shortly the tips of tlie leaves in all ilie 
treated sets began to show withering, and the, leaf became 
spotted. By the end of May all the treated sets were covered 
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with brown spots, these being more numerous as more Ix.iv.n 
was used. The untreated plants, however, remained free froin 
any withering or spotting. 

As regards size, the *001 per cent, plants were dial i net ly 
affected, the *0005 per cent, ones slightly so, but the rest were 
as good as the imticated. After thinning out Hie plants in 
.lune, the -tX)! and the *0005 plants became more and more 
ragged, the *00025 and the *0001 being much like the untreated, 
though perhaps rather darker green in colour. The spotting of 
the leaves similarly increased in the treated lots. Much tiio 
same appearances were obtained with borax, though these weir 
here even more accentuated. The *001 plants were very back- 
ward in ripening, especially in the case of the ti-eatinent with 
borax, and there was similar delay with the *000.5 plains. 
Plate 4 gives the appearances of the crops to which borax 
had been applied. 

The crops were cut on September 8. The results are givei] 
in Table III. It will be noticed from this and Plate 4 that the 
weight and length of straw were not diminished by the 
applications, but that there was a marked difference in resiicci 
of the corn. The plants with *001 per cent, as boric acid oiilv 
gave 17 per cent, of the untreated crop, and the same amount 
of borax reduced the yield to 3 per cent. There xvas an 
adverse effect also with *0005 per cent, in both cases, the yields 
being 8<S per cent, with boric acid and 02 [ler cent, with borax. 
After this, however, a slightly stimulating effect was produced, 
that is, xvhen either was used at the rate of *00025 per cent. oi 
*0001 per cent, of boron. 

Table III . — Boron Gojnpoutids: on Barley — 1915. 





Corn 

straw 

No treatment . 



. 100 

100 

Borio acid ccinlaiiiin^' 

'001 per coni. Won 


17-1 

112S 


■OOOo „ 


. 88-3 

1 1 5:{ 

' 

•00025 ,, „ 


106-6 

ioa-2 


■0001 ,, 


. io:v5 

mi-ii 

Borax 

■001 



s6' t 


•GOO') „ 


62-6 



•0002.5 


tH7 

9S'n 


■0001 „ 


llO'S 

: Idlt-li 


Putting together the several results obtained in these exjieri- 
ments with xvheat and barley, the following conclusions may 
l>e drawn : — 

1. Germination is retarded when anything over *003 ]a'i' 
cent, of boron is used, and even *011 1 per cent., more especially 
with borax, seems to delay germination. 
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2. Anything over *001 per cent, of boron, eitlier as boric 
iicicl or borax, will prevent plants from developing and l‘orrning 
grain. 

3. A toxic influence is shown with ‘OUOh per cent, of boron, 
txu with quantities not exceeding *00025 per cent, there is a 
slightly stimulating etTect. 

4. The effects generally are more marked with borax than 
with boric aci<l. 


A comparisoiJ of the two sets of experiments made in 1915, 
namely on strontium salts and on boron componiid.s, will show 
how very differently various elements behave towards plant life. 

It has been the custom in the past rather to ignore the 
]irp8ence and influence of tliese, so-to-say, “out of the way" 

1 todies. 

But it must now be admitted 1 that the Hills’ Kxpei'inientB 
have at least shown not only how marked is the influence that 
some of these bodies possess, but how very vai-iable is thai 
iiitiuence. 

Upon what the differences turn it is im])ORaible at })rescnt 
to say, but it has been made abniulautly clear that a large ileld 
exists for the plant physiologist, in order to ascertain exactly at 
what stage, and in what manner the inhiience is aliown, and 
how the different parts of plants are variably affected. 

Taking the work of 11U5 alone, the fact has i)eeti brought 
out that, while strontium can lie used with impunity up to 
■10 per cent., a toxic influence is produced with Imron if used at 
the rate of -tlOOh per cent, or only of the former amount. 

II. The Relation of Lime to M<(giiesia in Soih. 

Since the year 1909 experiments have been continuously 
conducted at the Pot-Oulture Station on this subject, and the 
results have been regularly recorded in the pages of this 
•luiirnal. 

A soil rich in magnesia was obtained from Hereford and 
tlse effect has been observed of adding to it successive quan- 
nties of lime until, from magnesia being in excess, lime has 
come to i)e so. 

The general result has been to show that lime could be 
added with benefit to a soil rich in magnesia, and that tliis 
addition could be carried on even to the extent of the lime 
being double the magnesia in amount. This particular lot of 
soil having noxv been used for several years, it was thought 
desirable to get a new supply and to repeat the experiment, 
while also extending it in certain directions. 
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The new supply of soil was obtained from as nearly its 
possible ihe same place as before. It was found, hoAvever, on 
analysis, to be not quite the same in composition, for, whereas 
the origiiial soil contained CaO '85 per cent., MgO 2’29 per- 
cent., the new supply contained CaO TOt! per cent., MgO I SI' 
per cent. 

During the progress of the earlier series of experiments, 
other problems* had suggested themselves, one of these being 
the possilrle influence of causticity (or alkalinity) as shown in 
the use of a substance such as caustic lime. As has been 
noticed already, tliere was reason to think that plot 2bb of the 
continuous wlieat experiments in Stackyard Field had suffered 
from the application of a heavy dressing — 4 tons per acre at 
one time — of caustic lime. The produce of this plot was at firsi 
diminished, and it was some years before it seemed to get over 
the etl'ect of the application. Accordingly it was determined 
to try, not merely the application of caustic lime, but siniub 
taneously that of carbonate of lime giving the same amount of 
lime (CaO). In compaidson with this soil and the addition to 
it of lime in one form or other, there was put a soil of 
different character — a Wo])urn field soil — in which lime w^as in 
excess of tlie magjiesia, and to it magnesia was added in tlir 
two forms of caustic magnesia and carbonate of magnesia. 

The supply of soil being limited, it was unfortunately not 
]) 088 ible to conduct as extended a series with this soil as witii 
tlie Wolmrn soil. The soil was dried, sifted, and after calcula. 
tion of the required amounts of lime in the two forms, these 
aoiounts were intimately mixed with the whole of the soil in 
ilie several pots. ISlagnesia and carbonate of magnesia were 
similarly mixed in the case of the Woburn soil. Of the Here- 
ford soil there were six pots forming the experiments, 
duplicates not Iteing possible. Of the Woburn soil there were 
nine pots. Tiie following shows the plan of experiment 


m'ri'Lor'l Soil, ■ Woburn Soil. 

iCuC) T(i(j per will , ; -MgO I'K) per oeiit.) ; (CaO per cent. ; MgO '07 per Cent.' 


1. Soil ('.aO VOO per cent. 

2. (.^aO adiicd, to 1 ‘Sii 

tl. .. ,. 

4. CaCO,.. „ „ t'Sy 

C. " !! 3-78 


T. 

Xatural Soil 

MnO '07 per ccui 
-Il;*) .. 

2, 

MgO added to 

3. 


., -23 

4. 

,, ,, 

., 345 .. 



-40 

♦). 


115 ,. 

7. 

,, „ 

.. -23 

s. 

,, ,, II 

,. -345 ,. 

9. 

1* ,) 

.. 4f) 


Tlie lime used contained 94*55 per cent. CaO, the chalk 99*13 
per cent. CaCOg (containing CaO 55*52 per cent,). The caustic 




abode i 8 

I’HTi; 1. Si I'oiii iinii <'11 St .i'i ti lOio. 

(a) N'"’ Iroafiiicnt ; (b) Sirontimii f.Ob imt cni.) n- Sijl[ili;jr<' ; fc) S! tnni iiiu; ('.!() I'l-r 
Suljihato ; (d) Sufuitiinii (.0i> p'-r ‘'ciu,) a- Niiiaii-; (c) Sn-'Uiinni (.11) pi i-oir.) 
a- Niliato; (£) StluHlUim (.Oj jua- ^•^•|||,•) a-. Hxilmti'; (g) .Sicuiimn (.10 j-r ■ ii'.-j 
llydiaie. 



a ii i i ^ 

ri-ATE 2.— Sti'oiiiiuin Sails on Wlioai, Season 191b. 
fa) No treatment; (h) Strontium (.05 per cent.) as {.’lilnriilN ; (i) Strontium (.10 prr 
oont.) as Chloride; (j) St rout in in (.05 per cent.) as C'arboriaie ; (k) Stionmini (.10 per 
oi'iit.) as Carhotiate 








a b c d c 

I'i.iTK 7 .— WoIjuiii SmiI, S-,-a-')n 1.915. luMcii tn a suil rit'ti'-'V in Tjsnr. 

Ca,) Naiural -nj] (<'a(i .23 I'm n’ln. : 3I;jn .07 ik t «‘C]il.)'. (b) 3^^0 aililcd. \'i .115 i- 
rviir. : (c) My,0 ntKii il. ti> .23 pei' ('^•nr.) ; (d) Mi;l) t<i .3'ia jipr ; (e; lu 

aii<li'>l. In jici- [•nut. 



a f g h i 

I'UTE 8.— WoKnn Isoii, . S(.-a'OU '!915. t,ait>niintn oi Maa'nosia addfit m a soil • 

time. 

(al Katiiral soil (f'aO .23 prt' cent,; 3[sO .0? jK-r ctdii,); (fl 31gr(»; acidinl. tn .1'.- i' 
V'tuL Mg'O i (g) MgCO) aclit’fl. to .23 por wot. 31^0 ; (h) Mgi'O; added, to .3^5 ]■■. ; ■ ■ 
MgO; (i) MgCO^ adilMi, to l4tj per cent. MgO. 
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ijiauuesia confined 87'o9 per cent. MgO, and the carbonate of 
!ii:tgne!=^m 88’98 per cent. MgCOs (containing MgO 42’37 per 

(•etit.). 

{a) Hereford StnL 

Twelve seedB of wheat were sown on Deoeinher 15, lIM-1, 
The germination was satisfactory in the case of pots 1 and 2. 
hiil in pot 3 (heavy dressing of CaO) no plant appeared until 
Id-hruary 3, only four plants in all nltimately cumiug up. The 
lilanks were then filled in by rc-sowing. 

In the case of the pots to which carbonate of lime had been 
added, although there were some signs of retardation of ger- 
iiiinatioTi, practically the full numi)er of plants eventnally 
iippeared. 

On March 25 the plants were thinned out. Tliroiighont 
ilic jjeriod of growth the 1‘89 ])er cent. CaO plants made pro- 
gress inferior to the untreated, while the 3’7(S pei' cent. CaO 
jjlants were very sickly. All the sets treated with carbonate 
(if lime, however, did well, showing no signs of failure and 
being superior to the untreated ; .the Hag was darker in colour 
and stronger in growth. The 3*78 per cent. CaO ])lants 
gradually withered away and produced ikj crop, Tlie a])pear- 
aiicvs are shown in Plate 5. The crops were cut on August 23, 
and the comparative results are given in Table TV. 

Table W —Hereford Soil-Season 1915. 

(Soil oontaiiiB CaO I ’DO per cent. : I 'Sit per cenf.) 



t'orii 

Sr ra w 

Percent of 
Xitrogren in 

— 

biTunil sc 'il ! 

100 

lOU 

1'24 

' uo added, to 1 '89 per cent, . . ! 

48-8 

88-4 

2 46 

3'7S . . I 


I'G 


' ai 'O, atldetl, l:o LSU per <'enr. Cat) . I 
,, 2'8;L) ' 

122"; 

1190 

]'24 

137-1 

lbi'2 

1'21 

■■ '■ -I 

124'9 

1051 

1-24 


I'rom tliese results, carried out, it will be remembered, for 
dje lii-st year of the new soil, it would appear that the causticity 
'd' ilie lime had a decidedly adverse ell'ect, for, whereas there 
a decrease of crop where CaO was added even to the point 
wlun-e CaO and MgO were equal in amount, anti that a total 
failure ensued when this was e.vceeded, the same amounts of 
I'lUe were quite well used in the form of carbonate of lime, 
:uiil ill every case gave an increase of crop. 

The further conclusion might be drawn that lime may be 
^Tled in considerable excess of the magnesia present, provided 
put on in the form of carbonate of lime and not as caustic 
VOL. 7ti. N 
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lime. The roots of the plants from the several pots were taken 
up after the crops were cut ; they were then washed, prepared 
and photographed. The appearances are shown in Plate G, 
The tendency to “ teatherinesa ” in growth was very luarknl 
in the case of the 1*89 per cent. CaO set, whereas all the three 
sets treated with carbonate of lime were quite healthy. 

The nitrogen was determined in the grain, and the figures 
are given in Table lY. It will he noted that the high nitrogen 
went along with the “feathery” root (1-89 per cent. CaO). 
whereas wlien the root wag uormal the nitrogen was the same 
as in the natural soil. 

(h) Woburn Soil 

In this case, wlvere lime was originally in excess of magnesiu. 
magnesia was added in the two forms of caustic magnesia aiul 
carbonate of magnesia. This series went on simultaneously 
with that just described. In one case only— the highe,sr 
quantity of magnesia as such (’46 per cent.)— was germination 
ad\ersely atlected, only four plants out of the twelve cotJtinfr 
lip. The gaps were then filled in by re-sowing. During the 
period of growth the first two) additions of magtiesia showed a 
decided increase over the natural soil, and did not produce tla 
injurious effects wdiicii had been noted in the previous case o 
the addition of caustic lime. But as soon as the magnesi; 
exceeded the lime in the soil, then an immediate injuviom 
effect was produced, and the two higher additions of magncsi; 
practically destroyed the crop. This is well showm in Plate i 

With the use of carbonate of magnesia in place of causiii 
magnesia there was similar increase with the first additioi 
(T15 per cent. MgO), but, after this, as the magnesia waf 
increased so the crop diminished. These appearances avf 
shoNvn in Plate 8. The comparative results are given ir 
Table V. 

Table V, — Woburn Soil — Season llDo, 

(Soil contains CaO -23 per cent,, M 7 O ’07 per cent.) 

! ; Peri-’er.lat'c 



Cora 

St^a^v 

Kilrogen 

Grain 

Natural soil ■ 

100 

100 

127 

MgO added, to '115 per cent, . 

Ho'4 

118-3 

1-2T 

„ ’23 ,, . . ^ 

191-4 

172-5 

l-‘Hi 

,* .1 „ „ . . 1 

22'3 

16-4 

2-05 

>, . „ n „ . . j 





1 

MgCO, added, to 115 per cent. MgO i 

121-1 , 

120-7 

1 1-27 

1 . e '23 „ „ 1 

(j4'0 , 

76-8 

2 US 


28’6 ' 

61'1 

2-.^2 


25-1 j 

56’1 

2'24 
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These results come out somewhat differently to those 
ohtaiiied by the addition of lime to the magnesia- rich Hereford 
soil. In the first place the inilueiice of causticity is not notice- 
able until the magnesia is in marked excess of the lime. On 
(he other hand, there is, with the addition of carbonate of 
magnesia, a steady decline as more magnesia is used. It 
must be admitted at once that these results are contradictory, 
as there would appear to be no reason for' magnesia, wlien 
used as carbonate up to '23 per cent. MgO, proving harmful 
while the same amount used as caustic magnesia did not. Ir 
is unfortunate that it was not possible to conduct these 
experiments in duplicate so as to check any possibly anomalous 
results, and it would be well to repeat this work Ijefore drawing 
definite conclusions, especially as they are not in liarmony with 
the results of earlier work (see Journal H.A.S.E., 1912, pp. 
32.V338). 

The increase of nitrogen in the grain as the ci'O]) decreased 
will be observed. 

III. Acidity of Soils and JAme Reqxiiremenh. 

Stackyard Field, C{>}\iinuous Barley, 1915. 

In 1914 an enquiry was started on this subject, tire objects 
and method pursued being described at length in Journal 
R.A.S.E., 1914, pp. 315-318, together with (he first year’s 
results. Briefly U may be repeated that soil was taken from 
certain plots of the continuous barley expcriiiKUits in Stackyard 
Field, some of them being acid and lacking in lime, and others 
having had lime applied to them. Dr. Hutchinson, of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, had kindly determined in 
each of these the acidity and had given the amount of lime, as 
carbonate of lime, required (as calculated) to neutralise this 
acidity. Carbonate of lime was th('n applied to tliat extent 
ami also to 50 per cent, beyond this, and crops of barley were 
grown in order to see how far the lime applied effected the 
benefit expected. It may be said generally that the results 
of 1914 showed that when acidity was sufficiently marked to 
prevent a crop growing properly, then lime in excess of the 
quantity required to neutralise the acidity could with advantage 
be employed, but that, so long as the land grew a fair crop, 
addition of lime even to neutralising point was not called for : 
whilst where no acidity was shown, further liming was thrown 
away. 

The experiments were continued for a second year, the soil, 
after removal of the 1914 crop, being turned out and aerated, 
and then replaced, and a second crop of barley taken, no further 
addition of lime being made. 
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Bai'ley was sown on April 1.4, .1915 — twelve seeds per p(.i ~ 
the plants being subsequently thinned out to six per js. 4 _ 
There was no failure of crop, and the plants grew steadily, liinj 
the crops were cut on August hi, giving the results set oui u, 
'Pable TI. 


Tablk Vl.~Ari(Hfy of Soih^ Stackyard Field. CtHdin 
Barley, 1915. 


I'lot. ManurinK m fli'kl 


I ' {Jnniariurcti 


TroalmeDr with 
i'nrbonati' of lime 


Weifjhr 

(lorn St la v, 


[ Ihil rpatcd . 
\ Xfiiitvalisod 
( Exce>-s lime 


Qraiiinus Oraintn,.' 
6'lit 

to7r) 10‘ii 
s-io : no;;, 


1 

j Untreated . 

•:io 

1-41) 

“2a [ iSulpLiitc Ilf amiiioiii;i 

■< Neatralipcd 

d'45 

i mo:. 

1 

(Excess lime 

lObO 

12-7:. 

1 

2bb ! ^“^uil)l'ate df ammonia witli 4 

j" Untreated , 
'Neutralised 

7 02 

8 

j topis of liiii<‘ [icr unv. , 

(Excess lime 

9-7n 

1102 


7ja j Sul|iliat<.‘ uf unimoniti ami 
iiiiiiend inaiiuviis 


rib Ab mi, but witli 4 tnus nl 
lime ^lev acre 

<Saa Mineral manures, ^^ul^lhilft; of 
aiiunoriia (ilouhle-drcssine:'), 
and 4 tons of lime yjor acre 


{ Untreated . 
Neiitraliseii 
Excess lime 

t U 111 real ed . 
j Xeutralisi'd 
\ Excess lime 

I Untreated . 
I NeutralUcd 
( Plxccss lime 


2-2r> . 

(>'22 !<-,^U 

b-82 '.t-i:. 

7 '70 sti.', 

T-dr) 

7-d.n nr Si] 

it-04 10!n 

1145 12'i: 

tl S.5 : 14 t, 5 


'I'he results in general followed very fairly those of 1911. 
though the crops, being those of a second year, were smaller. 
Home few anoraalii'S — which th(' lixistence of duplicate }i"rs 
would have enalded oiui to check — prestmted themselves, us 
e.g. plot 2bh, neutralised, and plot 5a, excess lime, which one 
woukl have expected to be higher. On the whole, however, 
the results were much on the lines of the former conclusions 

Plot 1. showed that lime was neetled and could be bene- 
ticially applied in excess, ibis, however, not having hcon 
brought out in 1914. 

Plot 2a confirmed the 1914 result that, with this very avi'l 
soil, lime should be used in excess. 

Plot 2bb is open to some question, as there seems no reason 
for the neutralised soil giving lower results than the untrearcA 
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Plot i)ii is another instance of an acid soil produciiiu- a very 
^lllall crop without lime. 

Plot 51), already limed in the tiehl, shows clearly that no 
lie ire lime is required. 

Plot (Saa, thougli limed in tlie held in 11)12, wa)uld seem- - 
|U‘obahly owing to ihe donble dres.sing oL sulphatt' of ammonia 
'--to rtapiire farther liming. 

l\. Experiment on Hnmogen ” {Hadenmi Peal), 

Whereas (he “ iininogen ’’ or “ liacterised peat” of Professoi* 
W, B. Bottomley is spoken of as a ‘Miew jnaterial.” ami the 
desirability of experimenthig with it is t)eing urged, on grounds 
of national importance, by the Hoai d of Agriciiltnre and other 
pnblic l)odics, it appears to l)e entirely forgotten— or igmn-ed— 
(hat e.xperiments have been conducted with it at Woburn for 
die past two yeai'.s. Already the .lournal of the K.A.S.E. for 
die year P.)14 has contained a long account of the work done 
witli liufiiogen,” while accoiuits of ex])eriments with earliei' 
inoculating materials introduced by Professor Bottomley have 
l/cen contained in the respective Journals for PJ08, 1901) juid 
PJBh It might w(d] ho urged on those new advoeating the 
f'aended trial and use of the ” new discovery'" tliat they should 
read at least wdiat has already been done at- Wohiirn. 

I now proceed to put out the results of last yem-'s experi- 
iiieuts with Immogeu.” 

Professor Bottomley kindly sent me, early in ID 1.5, a supply 
(if humogen ' for experimental pniqxises. On arrival it was 
(on ml that there were two different lots, one a good deal drier 
and less librou.s than the other, the latter being inoister. darker 
ill colour, atid ntoro i-esembling jieat litter. Analysis of the 
two lots gave the following results - 


Watt,'!' 

Drier Hjtmiile 
'A-VJ 

M()i>ter sample 
71-tL' 

(jmanic 


2:^ an 

.Miiicriil matter 


.')-2S 


UiO'tie 

100 00 

’rdlal iiii-i'o;iCii 

l-g) 

i:i8 

Nitroj'en soliilili' in watiT 

•(18 

•iS 


It will be seen that there were eonsiderahle dill'erences 
between tli,e two lots, more espeeially in regard to the moisture 
and the soluble nitrogen, the moister sample being much the 
ficlter in the latter constituent. For this reason it was ein])loyed 
in ilie l,*ot Experiments in ])rcforence to the drier sample. 

Professor Boliomley advised, the use of the “hiimogen” in 
two different proportions, namely, 1 ])art to !' of soil and one 
l>art to 19 of soil, each taken according to bulk and not to 
\Mdght. 
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The “homogen” was mixed with the soil, the mixture 
forming the top 8 in. in each pot. 

In the pots employed the quantities of “ humogen ” used 
were 1 lb. per pot for the 1 ; 9 treatment, and | lb. for die 
1 : 19. The ordinary Woburn soil was employed, and it may 
be said that the amounts of “ humogen ” used worked om 
respectively at 35‘6 tons and 17*8 tons per acre. 

It was proposed to ascertain how the nitrogen made avail- 
able in the peat by Professor Bottomley’s process compared 
in effect with that obtained from nitrogenous materials, such ai 
nitrate of soda, supplying nitrogen in an available form. For 
this purpose a comparison was made on the basis of the solulik 
nitrogen in either material. The equivalent — in terms of the 
soluble nitrogen contained — of 1 lb. of the moister “ humogen ' 
was found to be IBvH grammes of nitrate of soda, equivalent 
to a dressing of 20*9 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre for the l;k 
and of 10 '45 cwt. per acre for the 1 ; 19 treatment. The 
amount of nitrate of soda being so large, it was decided to put 
it on at intervals during the growing of the plants, in four 
equal dressings. The crops selected were oats, peas, and 
mustard. 

(a) Oats. 

The seed was sown on April 27, 1915. There was no 
apparent difference as regards germination in any case. For 
the first month, however, the heavier dressing of “ humogen ” 
seemed to have an adverse action and to someAvhat scorcli tip 
the plants. Later on, this effect disappeared. The dressings 
of nitrate of soda were applied on May 21, May 27, June 3, ami 
June 5. 

The p(‘at-treated plants tillered out much better than the 
untreated ones, these latter, on the other hand, being consider- 
ably taller, but more stalky. The appearances are brought out 
in Plate 9. 

The crops were cut on August 23, and the comparative 
results are given in Table VII. 


Table Wl.— Experiments with Humogen''' {Bacterisni 
Peat), Oats, 1915. 


i 

1 

Com 

Str!L« 

No treatment 

100 

UiO 

“ Humogen” 1:9 

118 

2:t:n 

1 : 19 

131 

189-6 

Nitrate of Soda = “humogen " 1 ; 9 . . . . 

119 


= „ 1:19 ... . 

127-7 

IIO'I 
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It will ha seen that there was a small increase of corn by 
tlie “ humogen ” treatment in both cases, but that tliis was no 
more than that produced by an equivalent amount of soluble 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda. It cannot therefore 
be said that there was any increase of grain more than 
was due to the nitrogen actually supplied originally. In 
other words, there was no increase of corn resulting from 
any nitrifying action produced in the soil by the use of the 
bacterised peat. 

On (he other hand, the increase of straw (the green portion 
of the crop) was very marked, and was in excess of that 
produced by" the nitrate of soda. 

(5) Peas. 

Nitrate of soda not being a suitable top-dressing for a legu- 
ininons crop like peas, this was omitted, and the two treatments 
with “ humogen ” were compared merely with untreated soil. 
The experiments were in duplicate. 

Nine seeds were sown in each pot on April 27. The 
germination with the “humogen"’ treatment was, however, noi 
.satisfactory, and the peas seemed to rot in the soil. 

In each of the untreated pots seven plants came up, but 
with the treated ones only four plants appeared, and re-sowiiig 
had to be done, 

At first the treated plants were inferior to the untreated, 
but, later on, the former grew much better and seamed to be 
the more vigorous. The pods appeared earliest in the untreated 
set. The crops were cut on August 23, and the comparative 
results are given in Table VI 11. 

Table VIII . — Experiments ivith “ Eumogeit ” {Bacterised 
Peat). Peas, 1915, 

Corn ; Straw 


loo ; 100 

874 : 23lo 
124-4 ; 185 0 


The results are not at all uniform, and cannot be considered 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the duplicates did not agree at all 
^vell, probably owing to the uneven germination. 

It is therefore not advisable to draw any conclusion as 
regards the weight of corn, but it may he observed that the 
same point as was brought out in the case of oats, namely, 
the increase in the green portion of the plant, was very 
marked. 


No treatment . 
■‘Humogen 1 : 9 . 
„ 1 : 19 . 
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(r) yj.ii^turd. 

Twenty seeds \eere sown in eaeb pot on April '27, 1917. 
The gerininafion was (piite regular in all the lots. The nitnu-/ 
of sodu dvessingB were given, as with the oats, in fonr e{pia! 
u]>plicuti()ns. The young mustard plants to which })eat treat- 
ment had been given seemed at (irst somewhat scorched, bui. 
later on, they picked up and grew very vigorously, giving vei-v 
luxuriant foliage of rich green colour, and being ultogetlicr 
much superior to tlu' plants in the nut real ed soil. The latrei- 
all ahmg retained a niutv stalky and less “ bushy appearance. 
Tile nitraie of soda plants were similarly much superior to tlir 
untreated Inn w(‘re not the equal of the ])eat sets. Tiie tqjpear- 
ances ai'e showm in Plate IP. 

Tlie lirst green eng) was cut on .lunc 21, just as the pods 
were beginning to form. A second cr(q) w'as tlien sown, 
This was cut on August 2P attd a third lot sown on Septend)er 
A autl cut Deceinlier o. The second and third crojts sliowt‘<l. 
though in less lueasnt'e (the crops being sinullcr), the same 
relative appearances as did the fli’st. The results are given in 
Tabic IX., and it may b(' said that throughoui, this ex|)eriinenr 
tlie diqtlicates agreed very well. 


d'Anni't IX. — K.rper'nnents irtth HK/iiagi’fi" {Bdclrrimi 
/Who. Mustard^ 1915. 



UtCrop 

n 

L'nd Crop 3i'd Crop Total 
(Sreeii ' (Mirren fmvon 

Tolal 

irirv 

Fen;L'ntii>ro 



wotizioi : 

woitilnt oropl 

wcifiht j 

Grocn Dry 


(hms. 

(irniT, I 

Gnus, Giui-. 

Gnus, i 


Xnmnti soil . , . 

lUitMii 

12- Id 

3T’30 I87)-.st*) 

4349 

^ 100 1U>1 

’• tiuuioijon ■■ 1 ; a 

7t8So 

lS‘r.“.2 ■ 

1)4 -70 t)tiS'07 

17.V04 

' .52(!-S 4ii2-;> 

’■ Hunn'.gcn " 1 : 1? . 
Nit rale of sdila = 


iOrciO : 

:i2 00 71 7-0 1 

13370 

' :(3.v.s :io7-r» 

“luaii'fveii ” 1 : a . 
Nilratti of mhUi = 

.n.r27 


: 37-72 71i)'n7 

144 i)S 

m-o 3;i3'4 

■■ liuitio;:eu '' 1 : I!) 

-tSl’Mil 


; ttS-Uo o7S-s;) 

iM-at 

311-4 2o7-4 


In this experiment a very clear ad\anta,ge was gained h.^ 
(he peat treatment, tliis being more as tiie pj'oportion of pt^at 
was increased. The crop, wln^rbcr taken <m the green or on 
the dry weights, -was from tln*ee to five times the untreated, 
and the increase was in each case more than with the cuv- 
responding amount of nitrogen as nitrate of soda, iimugh this 
in turn, gave from 2i to 3 times the eight of the untreated 
crop. 

It would, tlierefore, seem tiiat in tlie ca.se of a (piicldv 
growing green-crop like mustard, iherg is a gain from the use 
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of ‘‘ huniogen/' and one more than can lie at'cauutotl for l)y 
rhe soluble nitrogen supplied. 

Putting together the results from the three crojis grown 
til is season, it would seem that, while Ihero is no advantagf lo 
he derived from the use of "‘luitiiogen ” for grain production, 
it tnay fairly he said that, as I'egards the green ]>arts of the 
phnn, or a green-crop such as mustard, a marked henetii may 
he shown, so long, at least, as tlie plauls are grown umior 
conditions of greenhouse-cultivation and where they ean he 
regularly watered and tendeLl, 

{d ) Field Kxpei d meat nu,i)i(Mje})T-~Oah, M 1 1 o . 

Sijiiultaneonsly with th(' Pot-enitnre experiments just 
recorded, another \vas made on a field .scale, the ]>lots iti 
question being qiiitlis of an acre each. One of these plots was 
left untreated, ami to the others applicatiojis from tho two 
different deliveries of . the llottomlcy peal prepanition were 
given at the rate of .') cwt. per acre. 

The experiment was carried out in Road Piece Field. The 
lirst ploughing of the land took phtce in January, and the 
second ploughing February 2-a. 19 lo. < )n Aju'il H Abundance " 
oats were sown at the rate of I bushels })er acre. The new 
ci'Op ap}>eareii by A].)ril Tl. On April ‘;!H tlie lop-dressings of 
bottoniley^s peat preparation W'ere applied. During the course 
of the .season little or no difference could be seen j)etween the 
untreated and tho treated p on ions. Owing to the drought tlie 
crops were vei'v [>oor, the soil laung very light and dry- ff'he 
oats were ent .August and carted September 8. The 

results are given in Table X. 

Tabi.B X. — Field F./peri merit on " Hiif/N/gcn"’ [BNeleriSf’d 
Peat), lioad Pieee. Pi-odurr per aere — Oats, itflo. 
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As regards the driei* sa 
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: humogen 

— this containing 


it will be remembered, only '08 per cent, of soluble nitrogen — 
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the produce was below that of the untreated land both in corn 
and in straw. 

The moister sample — which had ‘48 per cent, of soluble 
nitrogen — gave results somewhat better than did the untreated 
soih both corn and straw being higher. The increase in green 
produce was, however, nothing like that shown in the case of 
the crop grown under greenhouse conditions, and it is clear 
that if any real benefit is to be obtained, the “humogen" 
musl be used in much larger quantities tlian 5 cwt. per acre. 
It may, of course, be die case that the very dry season of 1915 
told much against success in the field. 

The great difCer<mce8 between the two lots of “humogen," 
the one dry and the other moist, point to the likelihood of 
considerable variations occurring in the preparation of tliL^ 
material, witli corresponding uncertainty in the results. 

Putting together the conclusions to be formed from the 
Pot-culture experiments and from those conducted in the field, 
ttie position may, 1 consider, be fairly stated thus : — 

Under conditions such as those obtaining in greenhouse 
cultivation, and where plants can be regularly watered and 
tended, a good preparation of “ humogen ” may produce a very 
marked increase in the growth of the green parts of plants and 
in the growing of green-crops, but it will show practically no 
benefit in the production of grain. 

Under natural conditions of crops growing in the open, it 
has not as j'et been established that, as regards the ordinary 
corn crops of the farm, any advantage is likely to accrue from 
the use of “ humogen ” when used in quantity such as a farmer 
is likely to be able to afford. 

V. Phonolit and Ground Fehpar as sources of Potash. 

In the years 1911 and 1912 experiments were conducted at 
the Pot- culture Station with the view of ascertaining whether 
the potash contained in certain refractory minerals could be 
utilised by plants. The work so far done had yielded no 
satisfactory results, and the figures were, in consequence, not 
published. 

In view, however, of the shortage of potash salts occasioned 
by the War, it was felt very desirable to again try this experi- 
ment. Phonolit and felspar (from Canada), both very finely 
ground, were the materials tried, and these were used boti 
alone and with admixture of caustic lime. The experiments 
were in duplicate. Wheat was sown on December 8, 1914, 
and all the plants came up well. Moreover, they showed ne 
differences that were noticeable during the period of growth, 
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[bough the soil used was a very light one and poor in potash. 
The crops were cut on August 23, and the comparative yields 
are given in Table XI. The duplicates agreed very well. 


Table XL — Phonolit and Felspar on Wheats 1915. 



Cyril 

1 

No treatment 

100 

2 

ThonoUt, 10 cwt. per acre , , , . 

93-7 

3 

j Phonolit, 10 cwt. | 

1 Lime, 10 cwt. J " .... 

98-9 

4 

Lime, 10 cwt. „ .... 

1020 

5 

Felspar, 10 cwt, ., 

97-1 

C 

Felspar, 1 ton „ .... 

96-4 

7 

f Felspar, 1 ton ) 

. 1119 


1 Lime, 10 cwt. } ” 


straw 


100 

06-7 

lo.s-a 

103-9 
96-4 
98 0 

101-2 


None of these results, except possibly the last, are beyond 
the range of experimental error. The minerals by themselves 
gave no increase, and, when used in conjunction with lime, it 
is doubtful if the seeming benefit in the single case of the 
heavier application of felspar is really more than such as is due 
to the lime -itself. It is proposed to continue enquiries with 
these minerals in view of the growing need for new sources of 
potash supply. 


1 Tudor Street, E.C. 


J. Augustus Yoblcker, 



AGRICULTURAL RBLILF OF ALLIES COMMlTTLt. 

What the Fund has accomplished. 

Thk Agficultiii-al ilclief of Allios Fund, which was initiated l,\ 
tlic H.oyai Agricultural Society of England, seoks to assist iu iht^ 
re-esTublisbuient of agriculture in tlie countries of our Allies 
which have been devastated by tlic war. It has alreaily bci ii 
the means of ))rovidirig invahndile relief in tiie areas <levast;U('d 
by the (xermaiis in rheir retreat after the battle of tlie Atarne. 

The assistance sent comprises the following stock. iiipdemems 
and seeds, consigned to tln^ Freueb Gov(uaimcnt, who, throiigii 
their permanent oflicial agricnltural inS])e(‘tors. have distrilruted 
them to the most deserving cas(‘S : - (VL rains, 11 linars, 2 goals. 
2,tS()(l head of })oiiItry. 20 binders, b tbvesbing inaclunes. In 
barrows, oU ploughs, 20 cultivatois, lo drills, <S(H) sacks of seed 
wheat, 2,200 sacks of sec'd oats, and <Sb(l sacks of s(‘ed potatoes. 

Tlie French Government renders an oflicial return of the 
destination of every item of relief, and the English Governmeui 
transports all donations free. A minimmn of e.\{ieuse is there- 
fore incurred. 

Fi'ior to the Gennau invasion of vserhia the Oommittec had 
des[>alclied a Special Gommissioner who presented a detailed 
I'epori as lo agriculture and destitution in that country, whicii 
will he of material assistance when the time is o])pornine to 
provide adetpiate help. As a result of his visit steps wen,' 
taken to assist the peasants by purebase of oxen, but (he sums 
remitted to Serbia for that ])nrpose were not expended and 
wmre returned, on the threat of the second invasion, to this 
country where they now remain earmarked ft>r the iiurpusr 
of Serbian relief. 

In the meantime tlie Committee is completing its organisa- 
timi and raising funds so that it may be in a position to alVord 
relief, the instant the op])ortunity occuis. in all invaded coimti'les 
of our Allies. 

The struggle for our safety as a nation and as an Einpii’o is 
being fought on the lands of the agriculturists of Fraiict*. 
Eelgium, Poland, and Serbia, who have indeed sacrificed all they 
had lor the common Allied Cause. The Conimitlee. therefore 
confidently looks to British faianers to make the finid adequate, 
not only for dealing with the situation which will arise imiiu'di- 
ately after the war, luU for dealing with it oji a scale whir!) 
will reflect liommi' on the farmers of this country and add sdll 
lurtlier to their traditional geiierosity to tJiose in distress. 

'File Coininittee would gi'oatly wudeome assistance in il)e pi'o- 
moii<in of gift sales in agrieultui'al districts. Oilers of surli 
help should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Bl Bedford Srpiaiv. 
liOudon, W.C. 
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John Rowell. 

T. L. AvelitiK ; TI, F. Pliimptre. 
John Evens ; C. W. Tindall. 

R, W. Hobbs, 

Lord Stracliie. 

W, F. Inpram, 

Capt, R. Oliver-Bellasis. 

Col, C. W, Wilson. 

F, Reynard. 

K, G, Carden. 

A. E. Evans. 


Grand Totals 



Tvbi* SHOWira THE Number oe GOYEBNORS and MEMBEHS 

IN eIcH YEAR EROM TH E EsTABLiaHMENI OE THE SOCIETY , 
Prbiident ot tha Tear |— 7;^ ~ TI . I a (Hodon, 


Tear | 
endins 1 
with 1 
Show of’ 


3rd Earl Spencer . . 

5th Duke of Richmond 
Mr. Philip Puaey . 

Mr. Henry Tl-indley . 

4th Karl of Harriwn'ke 
3rd Karl Spencer . . 

5th Duke of Richmond 
let Viscount Portman • 

6th Earl of Egmout . . 

2nd Karl of Yarborough 
I 3rd Earl of Chichester . 

■ 4tb Miirquis of Downehire . 
i 5th Duke of Richmond 
' 2nd Earl of Dude . 

1 2nd Lord Ashburton . 

Mr. Philip Pusey . 

! Mr. William Miles, M.P- 

i 1st Viscount Portmau , 
j Viscount Oseington 
6th Lord Berners . 

7th Duke of Marlborough . 

5th Lord VValsingbam . . 

! 3rd Earl of Powis . 

I f H.R.H. The Prince Consort 
list ViBConni Portman 
I Viieount Eversley. 

I 2nd Lord Fevershain . 
j Sir K, C. Kerrison, Bart., M.P. 

I 1st Lord Tredegivr . 

I Mr. H.S. Thompson . . 

! 6th Duke of Ridimond. , • ^ ^ 

! II.R.H. The Prince of ^\ales, K.U. 

I 7th Duke of Devonshire 
‘ 6t.h Lord Vernon . • ■ 

Sir W. \V. Wynn, Bart., M.P. 

Earl Cathcart. 

Mr. Edward Holland . 

Viscount Bridport. 

2nd Lord Chesham 
Lord Skeimersdale 
Col. Kingseote, G.B., M.P. . 

H.R.H. The Prince ol Wales, K 
Oth Duke of Bedford 
Mr. William Wells. 

Mr. John Dent Dent . 

6th Duke of Richmond and Gord 
Sir Brandreth Gibbs . 

Sir M. Lopes, Bart., M.P. , 
n.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K, 
Lord Egeriuii of Tatton 
Sir M. W. Ridley. Bart.. M.P 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
T/ord Moreton .... 

2nd Earl of Ravenaworth , 

I st Earl of Feversham . 

Ist Duke of Westminster, K.O, 

8th Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

Sir J. H. Thorold, Bart. 

Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. , 
H.R.H. The Duke of York, K..G 
i'th Earl Spencer, K.G. . 

Earl of Coventry . ■ , ‘ te 

1900 H,R.H, The Prince of Wales. K, 

1901 3rd Earl Cawdor . . . 

1902 II.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G. . 

1903 H.R.H. The Prince of vy ales, K.G. 
1004 16th Earl of Derby, K.G. . 

1905 Lord Middleton .... 

1906 Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis 

1907 Earl of Yarborough . 

1908 Duke of Devonshire . ■ ■ 

1909 7th Karl of Jersey, G.C.B. . 

1910 Sir Gilbert Oreenall. Bart. . • 

1911 HIS MAJESTY King George v. 

1912 Lord Middleton . . . ■ 

1913 Earl of Northbrook 

1914 KarlofPowU. . . 

1915 Duke of Portland, KG. . 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
1644 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

18.53 

18.54 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1058 

1859 

1860 
1801 
1862 
1663 i 

1864 I 

1865 I 

1866 i 
1967 
1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1863 
1884 
1685 
1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 
1692 
189.1 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


Life ' 

Anniial 

Life 


1 - 

_ 

86 

; 189 

146 

91 

1 219 

231 

101 

1 211 

328 i 


94 

95 
H 
92 


214 


201 

91 ; 195 
9.5 i 186 

89 , 178 

90 i 169 

91 i 162 
93 ; 156 
90 I 147 
«« ! 146 

141 
139 
i 137 
i 133 
! 130 
119 
! 90 


429 I 6!i55 
442 6.161 
527 ! 5,899 
554 I 6,105 
607 ' 5,478 
648 1 5,387 
582 ■ 4,643 
627 ' 4,356 
674 i 4,175 
711 ; 4,602 
739 I 


85 

83 
81 
78 
72 

84 

83 ' 97 

80 I 88 

78 ! 46 

81 


•G. 


1 0 ^ ! 
i 81 i 

76 

2,239 

81 ' 

72 

2.328 

i 81 : 


2,453 

1 83 ! 

70 

2,673 

1 85 i 

69 

2,765 

82 ' 

71 

2,849 

! 78 1 

71 

2,979 

1 73 ! 

72 

3.203 

i 71 : 

69 

1 3,356 

70 ; 

61 

3,414 

! 71 ; 

64 

3,440 

1 66 1 

56 

1 3,521 

1 73 : 

53 

1 3,567 

i 122 1 

58 

RG 

■ 3.846 

1 q SI 1 


904 
927 
927 
1,113 
1,151 I 3,475 


4,152 
3.838 
3,896 I 
3.933 
4,010 
4,008 
4,047 I 
3,328 


1.263 

1,343 

1,386 

1,395 

1,388 

1.409 

1,417 

1,511 


3,735 1 
4.013 I 
4,190 
4,049 I 
3,903 1 
3,888 i 
,3.864 i 
3,764 I 


i 1,589 i 3,896 
! 1,655 ! 3,953 , 
! 1,832 I 3,936 | 
! 1 944 i 3,756 , 
j 2 058 3,918 ’ 


4>52 I 


15 

15 

1,5 

15 

19 

20 
21 
20 
19 
19 

19 
10 

20 

19 

20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 

17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

15 

17 

15 

17 

14 

12 

12 

11 

11 

17 

26 

26 

21) 

19 

19 

19 
21 

20 
20 
20 
10 
15 

r 


l.lWi 

2.ii« 

i5^5 

5. WS 

6, »2 
6 si: 
0 ,:j5 
6.911 
C<39i 
6.S:il 
5.512 
5,291 
0.121 
4, SSI 
4.923 
.5,17: 
4,B32 

m 

5,095 

5.146 

5,161 


111 

60 

111 : 

09 

107 i 

74 

113 

73 

120 ■ 

80 

126 

83 

126 : 

83 

121 i 

79 

116 ' 

75 

111 

71 

102 

70 

100 

69 

99 

62 

96 1 

88 

89 . 

78 

94 ' 

1.55 

91 i 

174 

89 ' 

178 

91 ’ 

177 

86 

166 

85 

168 

86 

170 

89 

168 

69 

173 

88 

j 184 


, 0,011 j ! 

3,784 I 7,066 ! 

! 3,786 ; 7.138 i 

I 3,798 ' 7,212 ; 

^ 3,747 i 7,179 ' 

3,695 I 7,253 j 

3.705 ' 7.285 

3,687 i 7,182 I 

3,656 ! 7,009 

3,628 6,832 

3,564 ; 6,338 
3,500 ! 5,955 
3,439 ' 5.771 I 
3,375 ■ 5,906 : 
3,212 i 5,768 ; 
3,132 : 6,!^ i 
3,076 ; 6.299 i 
3,010 1 6,442 ! 
2,951 i 6,696 i 
2,878 i 6,934 , 
2,805 i 7,191 , 
21741 I 7,283 1 
2,691 I 7.474 i 
2 626 i 7.629 ‘ 
2,517 7,313 i 


5.183 

W96 

5,7?:^ 

\022 

M85 

5.4«1 

5,118 

5,43f 

5.01 6 
5.708 
,5.918 

6.016 
. (>145 

0,31? 

6,486 

0.037 

■ 7 '®? 

8.08f' 

giW 

0.776 

iUib 

?131 

8.SJ67’ 

. 8.881 
10.866 
\m 

19 Ki.l* 

20 ^ 11?'^' 

21 11.12'' 

22 lU'i6 

23 ]1.1«3 

23 D.k'' 

24 11.3 

25 .1U'91 

23 Ri.f-'J 

24 1''.666 

>;7 ]0.i'33 

9,6.'*: 
S,3?' 
9.177 
S.l7'.' 


27 
32 

■i ' s* 

29 


30 

30 

» !!'f 



STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1915. 


Mr. Adeane, in presenting, on behalf of the Finance (Committee the 
accounts of the Society for the year 1915, said that for the piir)>ose of 
conversion of the amount of Consols held by the Society. Hills’ Bequest and 
dic Insurance Fund, 96,500^. War Loan Stock had been purcl)a.sed at par with 
uioiiey borrowed from the bank. The sale of that stock realised 93,79r)L. 
Ivarins: a balance against the Society of 2,705L In aridition, the Society had 
to pay b.ank interest amounting to i,2iilL, together with commission of 14/ on 
conversion, showing a total indebtedness of 3.980/. d'o meet this deficiency 
'he Society received six months’ interest on 70,900/, (the amount required to 
convert the Society’s holding in Consols) = 1,356/. The interest on the balance 
between that amount and the 96,500/. was apportioned between the other two 
furi'ls -the Hills Bequest and the Insurance Fun<l — which the Societv leceives 
haek. in addition to their share of the capital expenditure — namely, from 
Iliils’ Bequest 422/. and from the Insurance Fund 625/. There was also 189/. 
remvei'able in respect of income-tax, and 468/. which he had mentioned to the 
Council was in the nature of a windfall, giving a tot.il set-off of 3,060/,, against 
mm. gros.s deficiency, showing a net loss of 920/. as the cost of the conversion 
to the Society, which amount they hoped to liquidate, out of current re<‘eipt.s, 
Hie total receipts were 432/. less than in the (U’eceding year, mainly 
NWiiig to the small election of new members. 'I'he expenditure showed an 
iKTea.^e of 1,927/. as compared with the year 1914. This was explained by 
the fact that the Societv had mule two large subscript.irms during last year - 
iiiiniely. 1,000Z. lo the National Kelief Fund and 1,000/. to the Agricultural 
llelief of Allies Fund. The total expenditure was 11,698/.; the total receipts 
'.vere 9,937/., showing a debit balance of 1,761/. 

The large decrease in the Society’s capital of 10,823/. should really be 
'ireud over several years, it was mainly due to the depreciation of (.’onsols 
I'.iice the Society began to invest in the sto(;k ten years ago. The figure of 
h>23/. was accounterl for in the following manner : — 

.. . £ 

tepreciatioa of Consols 8 C20 

iJvbit Bal.T nee on Ordinary .tcooiint ’.1 ijei 

boss on Kottinghain Show ’4^5 

Depreciations ' -xw 


L'inK : Life ContributionK. Ac., added to Capital 


11,125 

302 


10,823 

_ I he position wmuld have been very much worse if they had held on to 
‘ onsols, as their value on December 1915, at 58^, bad been only 3<),938/. 
“Stigainst the War Loan stock at par 35,408/., a difference of 4,470/. 

h‘ thought they were to be congratulated on the fact that the Society’s 
ibauees were now on a firm basis, because all their money was invested in 
tnimiable stocks. To prevent their being too much depressed by their losses 
should look back a raoineiit on their gains during the last ten year.s. 
miri^ hack to the balance-sheet of the year 1906, be found that the Society’s 
then stood at 2,628/, To-day, allowing for it having been written down 
for ti capital stood at 47,031/,, and in addition they had 

the purposes of insurances of the staff a sum of 7.333/. invested in War Loan 
making a total of 54,364/. 



vni 


He then presetited the following estimates for lltUl : — 

FORECAST OF ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR iHlU. 
(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee on the basis of the Reocoju;..;!. 
tiona of September 'JV lO'Tk. made by the Special Committee. 


Receipts. 


Actual 
tiKurea 
for 191 f). 

£ 

From SiibafTiptiona lor 191t.i of Governors and Members 
7;“) From Interest on Daily Balances . . . , . 

l.fflO From Interest on Investments 

131 From Sales of Text Boolcs, Pamphlets, <fcc. 

(This does not include the sales of Journals which are deducted from 
the cost of production.) 

9,937 : 


£ 

1,3(19 

110 

791 

‘m 


309 

m 

710 

130 

71 

2.30 

200 

•102 

113 

2,300 


ii)a:pen£ii(ure. 


Salary of Secretary and OtBcial Staff 

PensionK to Officials 

Rent, Lijihtinf?, Cleaning, Wages, &c. (say) 

Printing and Stationery 

Postage and Telt'gi am s 

ili.scella neons 

Journal 

Chemical Department 

Contribution to Woburn Farm ..... 

('ontribation to Hills' Bequest 

Botanical Department 

Zoological Department 

Veterinary Depart meat 

Examinations for National Di])Ioma (R.A.S.K. Share) 
Contribution from Subscriptions to Show Fund . 




. ;io 
. i:. ' 


2(K' 

4(1.1 


. 2.7)11" 


8.671 


Exi:eptional Kx'pendil me, 

•ij 

1(!6 Printing Index to Journal 

921 Cost of Conversion of Society's Consols , 

1,000 Conti'ibiition to National Relief Fund 

I. tHK) Couu’ibution to Agricultural Relief of Allies' Fund 

II, 698 

Estimated Receipts . 

Estimated Fxpenditure 

—1.751 Estimated Receipts over Expenditure 1.179 

Sir lluw.VRD Frank said that he did imt think the i'ouiicil would "id; t" 
pass the accounts ^YitllOut coiigratulatina Mr. Adeane on tlic l'avii)!!Vii''e 
position of the ^society in all the circumstances. Tlmy all realised tli;d m.') 
were passing throuch trying times, and the Society were fortutmte ijs hfir.t:: 
as C'hainnan of the Kinanee ('ommitree a man who guided tlu'in R:'” 

affairs in such a satisfartm v manner and wiioso experietico had heen -i '■ 
muc'ti assistance. H(‘ felt that they should not pass tin; raotion withcui 
gratnlatiug Mr. .-IdeaTU.' and lhankiiig him, 

Mr. Adeane thanked Sir Howard Frank for his kind reference. It "loa' 
encuurageinetit to him after lieing for ton years, more or less, respuadhic >' 
the finances (.)f the Society. He owwl a groat deal to tlie oo-operatioi: ' 

colloagiK's on the. Finance Coru'mittee, He was \'ei’y glad that they iiad lic^r 
a'olc to report so satisfactorily on tlu^ finances of the Society at (he preson'i c.W’ 


£ 

8.(171 



IX 




X ROYAL AGRICULTU 

■ Or . Balance-sj 


Corrfspond- 
ing flgurei 
fur IttU. 

& 

3461 

88 


233 

3.782 


5*|056 


To 5UNDRT CREDITORS- 

Suadry Creditors. . . . . 

Subscriptions received in 1915 in advance . 
Show Receipts received in 1915 and belonging to 
1916 

To LOAN 

To CAPITAL- 

Aa at December 31, 1914 


£ 


2.085 17 9 
42 8 0 

1,027 11 9 

•' L 

2 , 


57,854 T ] 


56,940 

586 


51 

598 


Show Fund- 

Loss on Nottingham Show .... 2,945 0 3 
Lisi Contribution from Ordinary Account , 2,500 0 0 

445 

57.409 6 1(1 

Life Compositions received in 1915 . , . . 252 0 0 

Donations towards the Society's Funds . . 50 0 0 

302 0 n 

57,711 0 li' 

LESS Difference between cost of the Society's 
Consols (44,0281. 15s. Od.) and 35,4081. l?s.4d. War 
Loan Stock under the conversion scheme , , 8,620 I 8 

Debit Balnuce on Ordinary Income and Ei- 

penditure account 1,760 15 7 

10,380 1: S 


DEPRECIATIONS written off, viz.:- 

26 ' Fixtures 

104 ; Furniture 

6 I Machinery 

134 1 Show Plant ... 

^ i Buildings at Woburn 

J2a \ 

'57,854 ! 


24 9 2 
93 18 0 
5 6 2 
126 2 3 
50 0 0 


£61,636 


THOMAS McROW. Secretary. 
WELTON, JONF>.S A CO.. Accountantt. 



,|f;xy OF ENGLAND. 
crmber 31 , 1915 . 



By RESERVE PUXD- ' ' • 

^5,4('8f. 13i, 4d War Loan Stock rcccivoc], under 

tlie conversion rights, for 53,113:. ConKOls 33,408 13 4 

(Value on December 31, 1915 (§;97^^3 M34i.l8j(.7d.) 

2.840:. 13s. 6d. Metrooolitan 3 per cent. Consoli- 
dated Stock at 87? 2 500 0 0 

(Value on December 31, 1915, M.P., 82^=2,336/. 9,i!. Idl 

(?,528f. Is. 6(7. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock at 08i 6,300 0 0 

(Value on December 31, 1915, @ 92=6,0057. 16a. Id.) 


By LEASE OK 16 BEDFORD SQUARE . 
Lfsa Amount written off . . . . 

By FLSTURES— 

Value at December 31, 1914 
Lett Depreciation at 7^ per cent. 

By FURNITURE- 

Value at December 31, 1914 
Lett Depreciation at 10 per cent. 

By PICTURES (5001.) and BOOKS (1,0007.1 . 

By MACHTNF.RT- 

Value at De-'ember 31, 1914 
Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


By SHOW PLANT- 

Value at December 31, 1914 
Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


Added during 1915 


3,200 0 0 
100 0 0 

2,100 0 0 


326 2 5 
24 9 2 

301 13 3 


938 0 3 ■ 

93 16 0 

— 844 4 3 ' 

1,500 0 0 


53 I 7 
.5 G 2 


47 IS 3 


1,261 2 10 
I2ii 2 3 


1,135 0 7 
li,5 10 2 

1,280 10 9 


By BUILDINGS FOR POT EXPERIMENTS AT 
WOBURN— 

As per Account at December 31, 1914 ... 2.50 0 0 

Less Depreciation .50 0 0 

200 0 0 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS 1,887 10 6 


By CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND- 

Ordinary Account 1.38(1 8 6 

In Hand 34 1 G 

1,420 10 0 


£ 53,790 17 8 

Kxamined, audited, and found correct, this 17th day of February. 1916. 
HUBlfR?‘.T,''(lREENWOOD, } on Ithalf of the Society, 



STATEMENT OF ORDINARY ix,.. 



The Expenditure in this aoconnt includes not only 

Cnrr«s|>oDil* 
mg Dgurea 
tor 1UI4. 

§ncome. 


£ 

Annual Subscriptions:— 

- 

934 

Gorernors : Sub'icTiption.s lor lUlo .... 

. . 94:; 

90 

Meniberx: Received in 19U. but belonurinir to 191.5 

8 - 

7.097 

Subscriptions for 191.5 .... 

. 6 .T:i; 

118 

Subscriptions for 191 '1 (additional 1 . 

. . Jei 

64 

Subscriptions for previous years . 

lii 


Life Governors and Members:— 


9- 

Annual Contributionfi 

si; 

8,395 

M ISCELLANEOUS 


111 

Interest on Daily Balances 

Tt 

t .567 

Income from Investments 

. . 1.98(' 

214 

Sales of Pamphlets, Dia^trams, Ac 

Sales of Text Book 

, . Ill' 

..J9 

Miscellaneous • ■ 

. . 1:1 

!.<;74 

Rent of 12 Hanover Square 

Itcsa Rent paid 

307 

. . 311 I 



THOMAS McROW, Secretary. 
M'KLTON, JONES A CO., 



expenditure for the year 1915. 

coonection with the year’s ti'ausuL'tions. 


gxp^n6iture. 


general Administration : - 
' ilaries of Offlciiil Staff . 


ivnsions to Ofhcials 

Charges and Auditors’ Foes 
]{ent. Rates, Taxes Jnsurance, and House Kxpeuso. 

I’ui cluise of Books 

i'riiiting and Stationery 

Tustage and Telegrams 

Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Expenses 
(including annual visit to Woburn) , 
Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses 

Journal of the Society, Vol. 76;- 


£ d. 
i,m 17 -1 
140 0 0 
9H 17 r. 
701 A 7 
ti 17 (I 
SOf) 11 .7 
i:>7 4 2 


I'rinting and Binding 


53-1 18 

1 

l Ostage. Packing, and Delivery . 


215 0 

0 

Editing aud Literary Contributions . 


255 0 

0 

Illustrations 


80 0 

u 



Fill 18 

1 


£ .'i. d. 



/.t'.ss Sales (Vol. 75 and earlier) 

50 1 10 



Advertisements (Vol. 7ii) 

IKil 0 II 

241 4 

Kt 



87:1 13 

3 

.((fd Debit Balance from Vol. 75 . 


0 6 

9 


Pamphlets 
IT' inting. Ac, 


Laboratory: - 

Salary and Petty Cash , 


Other Scientific Departments:- 

llotanist’s Salary 

Zoologist’s Salary 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College . 
Medals for ProUciency in Cattle Pathology 

National Diploma in Agriculture:- 

Honoraria and flxpenses of Examiners . 
Travelling Expen.ses of Officials . 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials 
Prinl.ing. Stationery, and Postage 

Writing Diplomas 

Salaries for Assistants 


Lens Flntry Foes and Sales of Examination Pa.pei'! 


LfS3 Highland and Agricultural Society’s Moiety 


2.^ 0 0 
2{i0 0 0 
400 0 0 



880 0 0 
35 5 0 


National Diploma in Dairying; 

Hire of Premises, Ac. . - . . 

Fees tQ Examiners , . . . 

Hotel and Tra velling Expenses . 
Printing and Postage 


Lexn Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 

Extra Expenditure 

Printing Index to Journal 

(.'ost of conversion of Society's Consols . 
Contribution towards Woburn Farm 
Hills’ Bequest Contribution for current year . 
Contribution to National Relief Fund 
Contributi-m to Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund 

Contribution to show Fund 


58 3 3 
35 19 9 
2 17 9 


120 3 
44 •) 


l[T> 8 0 
92(1 9 11 
150 0 U 
73 Hi 10 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


3,230 14 9 
2,300 0 0 


£ 11 , 6 ! 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this iTtli day of February, 1916, 

}^ridUon on behalf of tU Society. 



xiv STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXp£ 

JUNE 3 


UarTP>]H>iid' 
ing flgurei 
for mil. 


'Receipts. 


£ 


»,OOQ 

2- 495 

3 - 1 B 3 


Subscription from Corporation of NoUintsham 
Prizes given by Agricultural aud Breed Societies 
Contributions to Show Fund . , , . . 


2, 11 : 

It: 


6,582 

'34 

53 

6,769 

3,iy2 

8 

366 

813 

32 

47 

175 

22X 


15 

5 

497 

Ig 

55J 

^5 

1,102 

29 
1,073 

18 

77 

>3 

75 

101 

60 

30 
114 

JO 

I 

SOI 

ijC*®***? 


Fees for Entry of Implements:- 
Implement Kxhihitors’ Payments for Shedding . . , 5,076 8 s 

Non-Members’ Fees for Entry of Implements. . . . 95 0 u 

Fees for Entry of “New Implements" 46 0 0 

5,21 

Fees for Entry of Live Stock 

By 2,110 Members’ Entries @ If 2,110 0 0 

29 Substituted Entries @ 5s 7 5 0 

By 138 Non-Members' Entries @ 2Z 276 0 0 

Horse Boxes (383 @ H. : 6U (S> 2f.) 503 0 0 

52 Entries @ 10s 26 0 0 

226 Entries @ 5« 66 10 0 

2,M 


Fees for Entry of Poultry; - 
By Members 207 Entries @ 23. 6(1. ...... 25 17 6 

By Non -Members 1,077 Entries @ 3s. 6d 188 9 (S 


J1 


! Other Entry Fees : ~ 

I Produce . .55 2 6 

i Horse- jumping Competitions ... ... 73 0 0 

■ Farm Prize Competitions 4.5 10 0 

I II 


Catalogue 


Extra Lines for Particulars of Implement £ s. d. 

Exhibits 22 3 0 

Woodcuts of "New Implements" . , , 1 12 C 

Advertising in Catalogue 269 18 0 

Bales of Implement Section of Catalogue 16 2 11 
Sales of Combined Gatalogue . , . . 533 4 1 

Sales of Jumping Programme . . . . 13 0 0 

— 856 0 6 

Less Commission on Sales 39 9 1 


SU 


Miscellaneous Receipts 

Admission to Horticultural Exhibition 356 18 11 

Garage . . 138 2 i 

Admission to Dog Show (25 of net takings). ... 11 4 I 

Premium for Supply of Refreshments 75 9 0 

Rent for Railway Offices 98 2 0 

Premium for Cloak Rooms 60 0 0 

Rent for Board of Agriculture Pavilion 30 0 0 

Advertisements in Stock Schedule 110 IT 4 

Advertise menu in Show yard 6 0 0 

Miscellaneous 25 1 0 1 

lii 


Carried forward ........ 
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(IRE OF THE SHOW AT NOTTINGHAM, 

rLY 3, 1915. 


npuad- 


?4l 

40 


gxpen^iture. 

Cost of Erection of Showyaro;- 
Tran«ferriDg Society's Permanent Building.? from Shrews- 
bury to Nottingham (including taking down and 

re-erecting) 

Fencing round Showyard 

Implement Shedding 

Stock Shedding 

Poultry and Produce Sheds 


Fodder Shed and Offlce 

Grand Stand and Large Ring 

Borsc'.-itTiomng Shed and Stablifii; 

Various Offices and Stands 

Painting Signs and fixing do., Fencing and Judging Rings 

Education and Foresiri/ E.i'kibitiou 

insurance ! . 

Ironmongery 

Hire of Canvas 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s 
Clerk of Works) 



1.429 18 7 

507 18 9 
1,122 15 Id 
2,598 10 9 
301 19 2 
276 15 0 
50 19 2 
373 17 3 

543 12 10 
400 8 5 


35 6 S 
IS 14 0 
902 3 4 


X. d. 


Lett 80 Flag Poles at lOi. 


9,309 14 6 
40 0 0 

9.269 14 6 


'Surveyor:- 

Salary.3001. ; Assistant Surveyor's Salary, 1001. ; Travelling 
4^* Expenses to London, 281. 7s, ; Petty Cash, 27, 3s. Id. , 


(30 10 1 


I Printing 


{ , Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission ) 
j Order Sj Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets, > 602 15 11 

j and Miscellaneous ) 

6i I Programmes for Members 57 10 6 

,3 , Plans of Showyard 13 14 0 

sqh Printing of Oataloguea ,596 11 5 

■ Binding of Catalogues 7130 

Carriage of Catalogues 34 14 4 

I'j Printing Awards 75 11 0 

in Programmes of Jumping Competitions 22 12 11 


Advertising 

iS;, Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers 

;<6 ' Bill Posting 

j.’j Printing of Posters, Ac- 

.io ; Press Agent 

4 j Press visit 


94 4 7 
181 13 0 
562 19 0 
234 16 3 
35 3 2 


; Postage, Carriage, &c. 

General Postage ia 7 

4- Postage of B,adges to Members 1 0 • 

■4 Carriage of Luggage 10 18 3 

m 

f Amount of Money Prizes Awarded, including 2,1817. 

*'^^1 . 12o. C«. given by various Societies (see receipt per contra) . 

■^2 Gold Cap 


1,199 2 0 


138 12 0 
8,409 5 0 


Cost of Forage for Live Stock 

( Hay, 2387. Is. 3d. ; Straw.3977. 17s.: Green Food, 1587.0s.3d.:' 

‘iW'j Labour. 497. 8 s. 6 d. ; Insurance, 21. Is. 3d. ; Miscellaneous, 

L »L9s.M . , 

Less Sales 


Judges' Fees AND Expenses tr 
Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, 197. 10s. lOd. : Horses, 
627. 11s, Id.: Cattle, 1307. 4s. 5d.: Sheep, 1.397. 8 s.: Pigs, 
i 317. 5s, Id . ; Poultry, 207. 14s. K'd. : Produce. ,397. 10s. 8 d. ; 
Gates and Fencing. 37. lU.Od,; Liincbeons, 337, 5s, 

Biuiges for Ju(lges and other Officials 

j Rosettes 


853 17 9 
79 17 6 


774 0 3 

480 1 11 

34 19 7 
33 3 3 




Carried forward 



x\ i Statement of Receipts and Expki,j„. 


fnTKSJ’ I Receipts [r,ont(f.). 

for 1914 


£ 


£ i 

• 0,127 

Brought forward . . 

.Admissions to Showyard:™ 


540 

Tuesdav, June 29, @ . 

iiix ,■ 

■ ,535 

W^odne^iday. Jane JO, @ 2s. 6 ci 

. 1.511 „ 

2 , <70 

Thursday, July 1, @ 2s. Sd, (after 3 p.iu. 1«.) . 

J,5>j , , 

!,Sl 7 

Friday, Julv 2, (a; is 

. l.S'i:; ,, i, 

¥H) 

Saturday, July 3, @ Is 

. r. ■ 

.VS.S 

Season Tickets 

ID t , 

155 

Day Tickets 

2 'i h, „ 

7,474 

Entrances to Horse Ring:- 

““ 

170 

Wednesd.ay, June 30 

125 u 

14<J 

Thursday, July 1 ... 

IJN , 

145 

Friday, July 2 . . . 

. (' 1 * U r 

47 

Saturday, July 3 

T;; ii; 1 . 

__ \b2 

Tickets sold for Reserved Enclosure .... 

112 14 e 

973 

Sales 


07 

Sales of Produce at Dairy 


201 

Auction Rales in Showyard (Share of Oommissioiu . 



28,982 


3616 


THOMAS McROW. 
TiV ELTON, JONKSi 


fkaetan/. 

& 00„* Nof 


ExuDiined, audited, aod found correct, fhis day of NoV' ic*- - * ■’ 


JONAS M. WKBU. 

n. J. GREEN WOO IT j, 

NEWELL r, SQUAlilO' >■ 



gipett6tfitre (contil). 

Brought forward 

GeneralAdministration;- 
.sYr^rards :— Personal and Railway KxpfiTises 
AinisKinl Stdwareh : -rersonal and Railway Exiwnses 
Otfidnl .S/ri/f Rsf ra Clerks, 8s. 8(i ; Lodgings, \ 
18s, Od.: Mainlenance of Clerks, 38/. 8s. U , ; Travellint^ I 
Rxpenfies. 8/. 14«. Id. ; Secretary's Hotel and Travelling [ 

Rxpenses, (59/. 12.S. M ) 

I'inanre OfRrc:— flnperintendent of Turnstiles, 9/. 6s Id t 
Grand Stand Men. IPs. Or/, ; Turnstile Men. :/8f. Os. • ^ 

Bank Clerks, 18/. lx, M j 

.limrds OMcc: Clerks, 3:^’. 11,<, (id. ; Awards Boys. H>/. Hi. . 

Gxueral Management 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen 

Yardmen and Foddermen 

Door and Gate Keepers 

VcU-rinarti Departnienf . Veterinary Inspectors . 
Engiftcering rtejwrfwewtr— Consulting Engineer and AssLs- 1 
tiints. 94/. 1 Tj«. (Id. ; House and Maintenance, i4/, IQj. (Id. j 
I’oiii'A Ac.;— Metropolitan Police, .'iliS/. l.s'. Id.; Commis* ) 
sionaire,s. 16/. !().<? j 

f)(i/n/;-Stafr. 139/. (Iv. : Milk, 88/. 9.s. 9r/. ; Ice, I'l/. lai. ;• 
Utensila nal. IH.s. Gf. ; Salt, ll/- Ltsv ; Engine, 6/. 1‘l.sv ; Butter | 
Tests, Z'i{. Is. 6d.: Purchase of Cheese, IV. .l,v. 4d,; Lodgings. 
6/. Ifis. 8<f. ; Carriage, 21, 12.v. ; Butter and Cheese Boxes, • 
3/. 14.'!. ad.; Milk Analysis, 13/. 10.'!. Id.; Refreshments,! 
111/. 8.<i. 3d. ; Labour, 13/, ]3,<. S/f. : Fuel, 21. 18,^, lid.; Mis- 
cellaneous, 10/. as. 2ri y 

Analysis of Cider 

Pci///r?/ Simerintendent ;uid As,<ist;iiit. 17/. ti.'!. hi.: Pon-i 
ning and Feeding. 18/. IBs. llii.; Labour. 14/. 8.'!. So'.: !- 

Carriage, 127. 18s. ; Baskets, 4/, 10s j 

ilorxc-xhoci ng 

Farm Prize Compdilion : Expenses of .Judging Farms 
lloriicidture: Hire of Tent, 197/.4,s.8d. ; .Midges, 18/. iris.8(/,;\ 
Stcw:irds, 23/,; 'SVages, 67/. 4.1!. 4(7.; Sand, 13/. ILi. iW.: ' 
Medals. 31/. 19s ; Printing, 20/.; Advertising, 14s, :f 

Carnage. 19/. 18.s id. . ) 

(For Admi.ssions .see MiseelLaneous Receipts.) 
PlailMiOliS 

General Showyaro Expenses : - 

Band 

Arabulanee 

Telephoue Exleusiou 

Telegraph Extension 

Hire of Chairs 

Plans of Slio^vyard 

Hire of Furnii lire 

Education and Fo7rdrij 

Billposting in Show-yard 

Metials 

Hire oj' A(fcx . 

F(«lder 

Official Luncheons 

Tan 

Fuel 

copers 

Fathchdirnufi 

Ciirriage 

n'eo/ Deuioiixtraiiiin ........ 

Gas 

Hire of W.'itjhhridgr 

Miseellatieous , ' 

Extra Expenditure 

Conipensation for use of Ground 

Gas and Water Mains and Meters 

Water R;ite 

Outstanding Aceouiir from Slirewsbury Show .... 


1/ X. d. il S. (i. 

22,225 Ifl 8 

ill 13 3 
lOO 1 7 

21 r. I u 

88 13 1 
42 14 6 

339 4 5 

111 ) 2 8 
4.7 3 (5 
u 9 9 10 
8.") '17 2 
](ti) 7 6 

f)o 4 11 1 

— 964 11 9 

411(1 I 3 


7 19 4 
68 3 


476 2 9 

294 19 0 

382 2 4 


167 0 9 
.Ml (I (I 
132 10 6 
45 .3 0 
48 0 8 
19 6 0 
90 17 2 

14 12 3 
22 8 1 

2 0 6 
2 10 0 
n 9 0 
7 is II 

(» .7 (i 

9 0 2 

17 13 2 

665 2 8 

07.1 0 0 
514 17 2 
21 10 8 

1,191 7 10 


£26.755 16 6 


•letaalloss on the Nottingham Show . ..... £2.945 0 3 

less Contribution from the Ordinary Funds of the Society to 1 q q 

the Show Fund ) 


£419 0 3 





XVlll 


NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 

1915. 

Statement showing the distribution of th? 
Prizes awarded in the several sections o 
the Nottingham Show, with comparative figures o 
the Shrewsbury Show, 1914. 

Corresponding 
figures for 
19I4. 

£ 

, 

STATEMENT OF PRIZES AWARDED; - 


Horses 


£ i 

2,02u 0 0 


Cattle . 


2.33.'. ID ti 


Sheep , 


1,723 KJ 0 

726 

Pigs . . . 


72b ir. II 

468 

Poultry 


449 U 11 

116 

Cheese and Butter 


113 0 0 

47 

Bacon and Hams 


36 0 (1 

43 

Cider and Perry . 


47 0 0 

88 

Wool . 


IbS 0 0 

21 

Bottled Fruit 


17 0 0 

46 

Horse-shoeing 



■oG 

Butter- making 



470 

Farms . 


625 0 0 

1 

Horticulture 


199 0 0 

40 ! 

Contribution to Bee Department 

- 

“ 1 

Farmers’ Milk Competition 

1.5 l!' 

10,554 

2,495 

2,183 

Less : -Prizes given by various Societies. &c. 

8,409 .5 1} 
2,1 SI 12 '■ 

4,678 




5,87G * 



£6,227 12 'S 



XIX 


; Copies o( tbfl Hill Report of any of tke Oouacil Meetings held during the year 
1915^ may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.O.] . 

royal agricultural society of ENGLAND. 


flDtmites of tbe Council. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., tbe Duke of 
Portland, K.G, (President), in the Chair : — 

Present: — Truiiees . — Sir J. B. Boweii-Jones, Bart., the Duke of Devonshire, 
G(' V.O., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., Lord Miiidletoit, Lord Moretoii, 
tlie Earl of Northbrook. Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Yirp.-Prf’nide'nts. — Mr. C. Adeane, Mr. Percy Cnitchley, the Right Hon. Sir 
E. Eellovves, K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Greaves, t lie Hon. Cecil T. Parker. 

Other ^fenlb^rs of the Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent Brockle- 

hurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr, W. W. Chapman, Mr. Jolm Evens, Mr. J. 
Falconer Sir Howard Frank, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. 
Hari'isoti. Sir Arthur C. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. A. Hiscuck, Mj: W. F. Ingram, 
Sir Cliarles V. Knigtitley, Bart,, Mr. J. L. Luddingtou, Mr. Ernest Mathew.s, 
.111, W. A. May, Mr, C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr, W. Nocton, 
Mr. A. W. P'erkiii, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkington, Mr, H. E. Plumptre, Lord 
Ranksborough, C.V.O., C,B,, Mr. (L G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr, C. C. Rogers, 
(’apt. Percy W. Seward, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr, C. \V. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, 
(Vii. C, W. Wilson, and Mr. L. C. Wrigley, 

The following Members of the Nottingham Local Comniiltee were also 
present : — Mr. A. W. Hickling and Councillor J. G. Small, 

The Pkksident, on taking the chair for the first time, thanked the meeting 
most sincerely for the great honour they had done him. He assured them tliat 
during his year of office he would do all he could to carry out. his duties, ainl 
be trustwi that in doing bo he would meet with their satisfaction. Notwith- 
standing the present unfavourable time, he trusted that the Show at Notting- 
ham would be, at all events, somewhat of a success. For his part, he would 
leave no stone unturned to make it so, and that was also the intention of the 
Local Committee, He was sure that he could rely on tlicir cordial co- 
operation, and for that reason he looked forward with confidence and pleasure 
TO The wor.k during the year that was before them. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the meeting, it was his 
melancholy duty to report formally the death of the Earl of Feversham, who 
was, with one exception — he referred to Sir Bowen Bowen -Jones— the oldest 
member of Council, having been elected in the year 1876, Lord leversham 
had been appointed a Vice-President in 1888, and had been President of the 
Society in 18y2, when the Show had been held at Warwick. During his long 
life, Lord Feversham had done a great deal of useful work for agriculture, but 
bis sphere of activity did not only embrace his own county, but covered a very 
much larger area, and the members of Council would greatly regret tbe loss 
the Society had sustained by the death of Lord Feversham, 

He regretted, too, to have to allude to the grievous loss that had occurred 
to, and the great sorrow that had come to, one whom many of them could 
claim as a warm personal friend. He referred to the death in action of Lord 
TVoi’sley, the gallant son of the Earl of Yarborough, He was perfectly cert.dn 
that both Lord and Lady Yaiborough had the warm and sincere ejiiipathy of 
the Council, and he begged their permission to send a letter of condolence to 
them in their great sorrow. 
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Monthly Couneil^ January 27 , 1915 . 


Tlie iiiinntes uf the last meeting of the Cuuiitil, hekt on Wednes-iav. 
Decemlx'r k, l&l-t, were taken as read and appro vefl. 

Twenty-four duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Su(;;rtv 
under hy-f.iiw 2, and two Members vvere re-elected under By-Law 14, 

The ileport of the Finance Committee ivas received and adopted, toycih^’ 
with the Account.s ;uid [balance Sheet for ltil4 and the Esiimatea for I 915 
All explanatory statement regarding these tiocumenls was made to the Conneij 
by the Chairman of the Comnoittee, Mr, Adeane. 

In presenting tlie llejiorr. of the Chemical and Wioburn Coniniitt*v 
whicli was received and adopted —Sir Bowen liOWEN-JoNES brieily recalled a 
few of tlie sulieiiL points in the history of the Woburn Experimental Htatinu 
iukI made reference to the re[)eat€d applications that ha<l been nia<le to th,* 
Board of Agriculture and the Development Commissioners for further assistma-i; 
ui or<ler to extend the S(;ope and character of the research work at the Staiiuii, 
While (he Chemical Committee believed thoroughly in the new idam. 
Bhysiolngist Scheme, as set out in their earlier report, they, Six Bowen sail!, 
contented themselves tiiis year, on account of the Society’s losses at Shrews, 
bury, and |)iabablc deficiency at Nottingham, with going on practically as ,ii 
present, 

'I'iic Cdiiimittee asked, accordingly, for a grant of l,(,)r5()/.. the same a< given 
in 1914, for tin‘ work of the Chemical and Woburn Departments. They adad, 
I'lirtlier, (lie sanction of the Council to ilie separation financially of these' iwn 
depart iiumts in tlic future, allotting 710 ^, of the total grant of l.tfi-klf. t" the 
('lUMiiical 1 )('partmeiit, and the balance (d2U.} to the Woburn Siaiinu, tiiv 
asM, stunts at tlie I'ot-cull ure Station to be in future, as the farm manager was 
now, the <lirect servants of the Society, appointocl anfi paid by the Society, 
l.astly, tiicy asked that the new sclieme, embracing the establishment uf a 
fresh de|>ai'tmeiit tnat of plant physiology be referred to tiie Special Cuni- 
inittee bir cotisideraiion and report to the (diuncil. I’eriiaps he niigiit i>f; 
allowed to move the n.-snUitions as read by the Secretary, and to pul tlicui 
RCiiarately. which would enable the t’ouneil to discuss them better tlian if they 
were subraittevl en bloc. 

Sir Bowen Bo whn -Jones accordingly moved : 

“fl) Tiiutthu Council be asked for a coutinuation of the grant of 1914. hi iinlev 
to carry on the work on the same lincb as of late veal's,'’ 

>li'. Adeane seconded tlus, as, he said, the sum bad already been vnsr.l tiy 
the Finance; C’ommiiree. It was .accordingly carried. 

Sir Bowen Bo wen- Jones then moved : 

“(2) That ttie Council be asked to sanction the Reparation, tinancially, of thf 
Chemical and Wobom DepartmenTs, a grant of 715h being given for the Olu'inioii 
Department, and one of 321/. for Woburn, in all 1,036/-. {.being the B,ani9 .as in li*H'. 
and that the oliiciids at Woburn in future the direct servantB o: tlu* Suciety." 

This was sceondevl by Mr, FALCONER, and adopted. 

Sir Bowen Bowen -Jones further moved :■ 

“(3) 'I’hat the Council be asked to refer to the Special Committee, for their 
consideration and report to the Council, the new scheme (involving the appoms- 
ment of a new officer, a Plant Physiologist) at an estimated increased cost to tbr 
Society of 325/. per annum, and \\ ith a view to its possible adoption ■when ili'' 
financial situation admits.'’ 

Mr. May seconded. 

Sir John Thorold moved as tui ameiidineiit : - 

"Thai the whole question of the future of the Woburn Experiniental Stetien he 
referred to the Special Committee,” 

A discussion ensued in which Sir Bowen Bowkn-Jones, Mr. HARiti^‘'N' 
Mr. Falconek, Mr. Middleton, Sir John Thorold, Mr. Bhocklehi ii>". 
Mr, May, and Mr. Adeane took part. The Duke of Devonshire suggc>ic-i 
that Sir Bowen Buwon-Joaes' motion should be referred to the Special F"!i - 
mittee, and that it should be left to them to say if th<*y wanted any I'uitiiev 
information, rather tlian the Council should take a division. 
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Sir John Thobold having intimated hie desire to press the suncnilineiit, it 
was put to the meeting, and, on a show of hands, defeated hy 20 votes to IS. 
Resolution (No. 3), proposed by Sir Bowen Bowen-Jories, was then carrietl 
Lord Northbrook, referring to a paragraph in the \'eterinary (om- 
mil tee’s Report embodying the reply received frotn the Boaid of Agrieiilmt'c to 
the Society’s communication as to tiie suspension of the h’oinpitlsory Slitvp 
Hipping Orders, said he understood that the Board had now decided to put 
those Orders into operation again on April 1. Mr, JiIiholeton added that he 
understood that the Tuberculosis Order would be put into operation ngniu on 
October 1. 

HirJoHH Thobold, in presenting the Report of tlieComniittecof Selection, 
idrmally moved that Mr. Ernest Mathews be appointed a Vice-President of the 
‘jooicry. They had to thank him for iiis assistance on all ocoasinns. and for 
the very good work he had done for the Society. Itlr. Adeaxe scconilcd ilie 
motion, which was unanimously adopted, 

Mr, Ernest Mathews expressed his thanks to tlie Council for (he great 
boiiour they had done him in electing him a Vice-President, an lionour lie had 
not for one moment expected. 

Sir John Thobold also moved 

‘‘That a Committee he appointed, with power to add to i(a number, to take mto 
considera'ion the letter received from the Agricultural Society of France, asking 
the Society to assist in the restoration of agriculture in those districts which have 
been devastated by the war, and likewMse to consider the best nuauis tor assisting 
the agriculturista of Belgium. 

“Further, that the Committee be empowerwl to invite the ••o-0|XTaliou of other 
societies, and to proceed with the preparation ol the scheme to be laid before the 
CounciL" 

He hardly thought it necessary to remind the Council that in 1871-2 the 
8o(:ief.y had taken the lead in assisting the agriculturists uf France after the 
War. Of course the circumstances tlien were very diffcient, fui- Fiance was 
entirely overrun, while now only a portion of France was allVctcd. They iiad 
also to consider the case of Belgium, and it, would take all tlieir ettVirts toafford 
j'liiy appreciable advantage to that country. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adfipted. 

The President said he entirely agreed with what Sir Thoroid had 
sfud. The matter of assisting Belgium and France was of the iiighest import- 
ance at the present time. 

On tiie motion of Mr, Adeane, seconded by Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, it was 
resolved that the following be asked to serve on tiic proposed (‘ommittec; — 
riic Duke of Portland (President), the Earl of Coventry, the Earl of Powis, 
the Earl of Yarborough, Lord Middleton, Lord Moretou, Sir Aihvyu Fedowes, 
and the Chairmen of the Standing Committees, 

The Secretary read the following letter from the Secretary of the Shrop- 
shire and West Midland Agricultural Society 

December IF 1914. 

Dear Sir,— I am directed to ask you to convey to the Council of ilie Roy.al 
Aurioultural Society of England that at a meeting of the Council of the West 
Midland Society, held on Saturday last, December Ilf, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England for tlio 
cordial manner in which the wishes of this Council were invariatily met, for the 
libera! concessions in the way of admission iirivileges lo members, und for the 
ample accommodation provided for carrying out the Shrewslmry Championship 
Dog Show, thereby avoiding a break in its continuity.— 1 am, yours friithfu ly, 
(Signed) TUOifAS WiiiTriELD, Secretary. 

A letter was also read from Sir Walter Gilbcy, expressing the Imartfelt 
thanks aud deep appreciation of himself and his family for riie resolution of 
syiupatiiy and condolence, on the death of his father, passed at (he last meeting 
of the Council. 

Other business haying been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 

VOL. 76. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, Londoo, W.C., the T)iiV.;.,>f 
Pout LAUD, K.G-. (President), iu the Chair 
Frasent : — Ti‘uste.e.s. — H.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G., the Earl of Covt :, 
the Duke of Ue70ti£hire. G.C.V.O., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O.. 
Mi(l<Uct<)n Lord Morctou, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorohl, Bui!. 

Vice-Prendents. — ^ir. Adeane, Mr. Percy Cruichley, the Ri^^ht Hoji. 

A, E. Fellowcs, K.C.V.O., Mr. 11. M, Greaves, the Hon, Cecil T, Parker, da. 
Earl of Powis. 

Other Menihers of tb^. Council, — Mr, D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Avei.i.j, 
iMr. H. Dent Brocklehurat, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the ih n, 
J. E. Cross, Sir Howard P'rank, Mr. J. W. Glover, Lord Harlech, Mr bii 
Harris, Mr. W. Hai'rison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. R, W. Ilubb<, My, 
J. Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart., t|r. j, 
L. Luddingtou, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr, W. A. May. Mr, C. Middleton. Mi 
Nui'vIh Mulwood, Mr. John Myatt, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr, A. W, Perkm. My, 
C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. J. K. Rawleuce, Mr. F, Reynard, the l)uke ui R.- 
mond and Gordon, K.G., Lord Strachie, and Mr. A. P. Turner, 

The following Members of the Notfirigliam Local Committee were ai.- 
l>reBent : —Mr. A. W. Hickling and Councillor J. G. Small, 

Tlie minutes oC the last meeting of the Council, held on January 27, Ud,'), 
were taken as read and approved. 

Mr, Ernest Mathews, of Little Shardclocs, Aincrsbain, and Captain lli-ijyv 
Douglas Wilkin, D.S.O., R.N., Mddleti ii Hall, Belford, were eleervi ;is 
Governors of the Society, and 24 duly nominated candidates were aihiiiit.-ii 
into the Society ns Members under By-law 2. 

Mr. Adeave, ill presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, moved ; 

"That the Society contribute the sum ot 1,0007. to the Fund being raisi-d bv 
Committee appointed by the Society to assist in the restoration of agriculuiVt' in 
France, Belgium, Ac.” 

The Comnvittee set up by the Council at its last meeting would meet mat 
afternoon. He was sure the Council would agree that it was <iesii';ili.!- tut* 
Society slionld show its sympathy with tlie movement in somt* piM'-tii';:; 
manner, and that they should Llicmselves make a start to relieve their h .i'^v 
agriculturists in the allied countries who had suffered so severely tiro'Ugi! 
the war. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Gilbert Greenall and unanniL' iidy 
adopted 

Toe Report of the Chemical and Woburn Committee was received ond 
adopted, including the following resolution which had been pa-ssed by oiC 
Committee ; — 

‘'The Chemical and Woburn Commii too desires to express ity deep remvr ;h;it 
Sir Bowen Bowen-Jo es fln U ft H’ Cessary to retire from the chairmiuishin. v.'d lo 
ricorti its 'Cnse or' the great services which have been rendered by Sir Bow' ii :i5 
Chairman of the Committee lor the past four;een years and J the progress ib« 
wo k of the Woburn Experimental Station and Farm during that jicriod. Thr 
Committee also wishes to tender him its sioeere thanks for the able, kin'.i asd 
courteous manner in which he has always conducted the business of the v'cii:- 
mittee, ’ 

Mr. Luddington, in moving the adoption of the Chemical and Wol tini 
Oommittec’s Report, wished lo empliasise the Committee's expression ui 
on the rctiremyiit of Sir Bowen Bowen-Jnnes from the chaiimandiip. 
Committee felt that much of ttie good work done and pro^irtvs made ■- it:in 
Sir Bowen's long tenure of office had been due to his untiring pt.‘vsev' !;ni!'c 
hard woi’K and ability, wliile Ids imiiartidity, courtesy and able ctmd ic’ v 
the cliair had won tne esteem of his colleagues. It was a matter of satiG'.ic 
to them to k mw that 8ir Bowen would continue to be a meraoer of the 
mittee, and tiiey trusted he would be spared for many years to give theui iu: 
advice and help. 
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The Committee had fully recognised, from the discussion lU the hist 
oE the Council, that tliere was a great interest taken bv the t’onueil' iu 
(!; ■ present and future work of Woburn generally, au<l his Committee widied 
;• r . be known that they would gladly welcome any criticisrii or any su<.mestions 
i!o:ii any Member, and would give them full consideration. 

On the motion of Sir John Thorold, seconded by Sir Gilbert Green.ml, 
;t was unanimously re.solved : — 

•‘Tliat Mr. Adeane be elected a Trustee of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund in nl-we 

.. I the late Sir Walter Gilbey.” ' 

riilier business having been transacted, the Council adjourned nntilWed- 
March 31, 191 o. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., the Duke 
of PORTL.'tND, K G. (President), in the Chair i— 

Present:— Trustflcj.—H.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G., Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, 
Itut., tiie Karl of Coventry, tlie Duke of Devonshire, G.C.V.O., Sir Gilbert 
Oiccnali. Bart., C.V.O, Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, 

Presidents —yiT. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutciiley, the Eight Hon. Sir 
.A !■;. Fellowcs, K.C.V 0., Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr, ErnesL Mathews. 

OOu’r of the Couuoil,—M.T. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Avcliug, 

H. Dent Brocklehui-at, the Hon. J. R. Cross, Mr. John Evens. Sir 
11. ward Frank, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, E. VV. Hobbs, Mr. 
J. il'iwani H(5ward, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. L, Luddington, Mr. W. A. May, 
M: Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H. Miller, Mr. W. Nocton! 

.hr. A. W, Perkin, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Piumptre, Lord Ranks- 
b.riMigh, C.AhO., C.B., Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C. C. Rogers, Mr. Fred Smith, Col. 
E. W. Stanyforth, Tmrd Strachie, and Mr. L. C. Wrigley. 

(riirernor.—^h\ Bcville Slanier, M.P. 

J'lie following Members of the Nortingham Local Committee were present 
r;i tiie meeting of the General Nottingham Committee on tlie previou-s day : - 
.'•'iiin-illor Mee and Councillor Spray ; and Mr. A. W. Hickling attended tlie 
t\-ai)cil Meeting, 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on February 24, 1915, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. r. ivillon, of 7 Tenterden Street, Bury, and Sir Herbert S, Leon, Bart., 
"E Blctchley Park, Bucks., were elected Governors, and 20 duly nominated 
'■andidares were admitted into th Society as Members. 

Mr. Greaves, in presenting the. Report of the implement Committee, called 
oi'- atiejition of tiie Chemical and Woburn Committee to a leaOct which ha^l 
Deen lianded to himself and his collea-:ues at the. House of Commons the other 
liy. on the occasion of the Conference on the subject of Demonstrations of 
Uhniii- saving Machinery, The document he referred towns Special Leaflet 
N'-. 25. issued by the Board of Agriculture. It began by stating that farmers 
)'y; iired a great, deal of advice on various matters, and it went on to explain 
til' sysiem by .vtiich the whole of the country is divideil into provinces and 
as t" how advice could be obtained. It also referred to researches that were 
'jy lie made, and mentioned a number of institutions, but not a word was said 
'tfont the Society’s Experimental Station at Woburn. He thought it was 
Itt'-at pity, 

Mr. Adeane thought the Council ought to call the attention of the Board 
Anicuiture to the omission, 

Mr. LoddivGTON accordingly formally moved that the attention of ttie 
B'iard of Agriculture be drawn to the matter. This was seconded by Jlr. 
-MjKane, and passed unanimously. 

hi presenting the Report of the Committee of Selection— which was 
^'■■'-eived and adopted— Lord Middleton said be was sure the Council would 
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allow him to allude for a moment to the death, at the great age of ninetj-. 
seven, of Mr. Tom Farrington, who for very many years had been a ^o’eat 
factor in tlie agricultinal world. Mr. Farrington was Secretary first of The 
Cleveland Agricultural Society, and later of the Yorkshire Agricultural Soclttv 
Many iimovations at shows were introduced by him, amongst which wnuii 
be remembered (he offering of prizes for horse jumping. He instituted at the 
Yorkshire Show the gi'ing of prizes for foxhounds, and this was taken lij, 
subsequently by tlie Peterborough Agricultural Show, and had continued to 
the [)reseiit time as the “Hound Show” at Peterborough. For some vtars 
Mr. Parriiigtitii was Master of the Binningtou Hounds, and his loss would bp 
greatly regretted by agricuUuiists all over the country. His Lordship a<ldeil 
that Mr. Oeorge Scoby would attend the funeral that day on behalf of i)ie 
Iloval Agricultural Society. 

Other busiiies.s liaving been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, May 5, 1016. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, lield at IR Ledford Square, London, W.C., the Duke of 
POHTL.\ND, K.G, (President), in the Chair: — 

—Trustees . — The Duke of Devonshire, G.C.V.O., Sir Gilbert 
Greenall. Rart,., C.\\0., fjord Moreton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H, 
Thorokl, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutcliley, Mr. Ernest Mathews, 
the Hon. C. T. Parker, the Earl of Powis, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Other Members of the Council. — Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent Broekle- 
hurst, Mr, Davis Biowu, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. W. W. Chapman, Mr. 
J. T. C. Eadie, Mr, lohn Evens, Mr. James Falconer, Sir Howard E'rank. Mr. 
J. H. Dine. Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram. 

C. V. Kuightley, Bart,, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr, Alfred Mansell, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. Noctou, Mr. A. W. 
Perkin. Mr. C, M, S. I'ilkington, Mr. IL F. Plumptre, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C.L'. 
Rogers, Lord Btrachic, Mr, 0. W. Tindall, Mr. J. Bell White, Mr, C. W. Wilson, 
and Mr. L. C. Wrigley, 

(?(UY/'«(o'. --Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P. 

The following Members of the Nottingham Local Committee were present 
at the inhering of the. General Nottingham Committee on the previous <lay 
The IMayor of Nottingham (Alderman J. H. Gregg), Alderman Sir John T. 
lilcCraith. Councillor J. G Small, and Mr. VV. J, Board (Hon. Local Secretary)- 
and Earl Man vers and Councillor J. G. Small attended the Council Meeting- 

The Prksiiiknt, before proceeding to the formal business of the meeting, 
said hi: tiid not think he would be fulfilling the wishes of the "Members of tue 
Council if he allowed that opportunity to pass without making some sincere 
reference to the great loss which the world in general, and agriculture in 
particular, had sustained by the death of Lord Rothschild, a very eraineni mau 
in every walk of life, who had devoted much of his time to the successfn: 
encouragement of the highest forms of agriculture. It was not necessary to 
enter in detail into the gTCe t assistance which he had given to tlie diffweni 
branches of that iiKlustry ; that was very well known to everyone who took an 
inlercst in it, or who gained his living in agricultural employment. 'I'bc^r 
Society had very often had the benefit to the full of bis knowledge nnJ cf 
his kindness. On many occasions he came to its assistance in a most geucroiif 
manner, and he always showed that be was greatly interested in all Us tniue 
actions, For that reason -hls Grace said— he had ventured to make ihi? 
allusion to the loss which they, in common with the world in general, ha<l 
sustained, and he felt in doing so he was in sympathy with the Councils 
wishes, He ventured to move the following resolution 
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-That tlu> Connfiil v<^sret the loss thoy have Riistained by the death of Lord 
hothsclnld. who^e generous assistanec on nianv < i'casion8 has been of the -'r.-desi 
Ivnelit to the Sor-iety and to the eaiise of agriculture generally, Thev de>iiie to 
express tlnnr sincere sympathy with Lady llothschild and the family in the 
bcnniveinent they have Bustained.” 

Mr. Adkaxe seconded the motion, the Members of Council si<rntfying their 
absent by rising in their places, '' “ 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on March 31, 1915, 
w - I'C taken as read and approved. ' 

Lt.-CVil. R. Leslie Birkin, l).R,0., Edale House, The Bark, Kottiiigham, 
yif. Alfred C. King, Braishfield Manor. Romsey, Hants., the Hon. Mrs. K. A. 
i miMllo Lister, Farndon,^Xewark-on-Trent, Mr. F. Hatnlyn Price, II Ormonde 
[t riMce, Recent’s Park, X.W., tiiid Sir John Robinson, Worksop Manor, Notts., 
were elected as Oovernorfi, and 20 duly nominated candidates were admitted 
iiuo the Society as Members. 

The PjtESiDENT presented a report on the progress of the work of th<> 
Acficalniral Relief of A]lie.s Commit fee from the time of its initiation until 
the [U'csciit date. The report, the President said, erplaincd what laid been 
ii.su: by the IC.xecutive Committee, and he had been requested by that body 
t'.. ad;; every Memlier of the Royal Agricultural Society to give them his hearty 
ni-r,|ievation and support in the great task which was before them. 

Mr. Adeane was sure they all realised that in undertaking to assist in the 
r -i.iratiou of the agriculture of the countries of the Allies they had taken on 
a v--ry big job. He ^ya3 certain, however, that to carry it oat successfully 
aii That was required were energy and organisation, for the gerierosity and 
>.viiij).alliy of this country was well known, and it was sure to rise to the 
r.yasion. The organisation was being carried out energetically in the different 
i lunties, and he would like to urge tlie Council, and through them the Mem- 
i ersof the Society, lhal they should do everything they could in the counties 
!.) help oil the movement. Several of tlie counties were not yet fully organised 
far as the collecli'>n of subscriptions was concerned, but he might say that 
i .'mliriiigcshire, which was purely agidcultural, had already collected a sum of 
over l.3p(i/.. 

The report of the General Nottingham Committee was received and adopted, 
iui-ludiug a scheme for the offer of Frizes and Certiticates of Merit in a Milk 
Fumpctiiiuu open to farmers residing within the area covered by the Notting- 
iiaiU'hire Agricidtural Society who supply milk to Nottingham daily. 

On the inotiou of the Earl of Noethbrook, seconded by Mr. .-Alfred 

M.JiXSEi.b, the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

" The Council desire to call the attention of the Board of Agriculture to the fact 
th It, although negotiations with the Argentine Cjovemment have been in progre-s 
for many months past with reference to the modification of the regulations eovern- 
iug the exT'Ottation of live sto^k from this country to the Argentine, no satisfactory 
n.sulr appears to have been arrived at, and would impress upon the Board the 
importance of immediate steps being taken to expedite matters in view of tne near 
approach of the usual shipiting season." 

In prcsciiTiiig the report of the Stock Prizes Committee— which was 
o'ceived and adopted — Mr. Reynard made reference to the case of the 
Me:uber who had bccti expelled from the Shorthorn Society fora gross fraud, 
vcicli had been proved against him in a court of law. In accordance with 
Ry-law 13, a request for the dismissal of the person in question from the Royal 
•Lncultural Society had been signed by the requisite number of Members, 
:ui'l was posted oil the wmll of the Council Chamber. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Ckutchley, it was 
imanimously iv solved ; — 

“ That the Council, and it is believed the majority of exhibitors, deprecate most 
-rrongly the custom of the gratuitous giving of alcoholic liquors at the stands of 
exhibitors.” 

It was unanimously resolved, on the motion of Sir John Thorold, 
seconded by Sir Gilbert Gkeenall 

■'That his Grace the Duke of Portland be elected a "Vice-President to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Lord Rothschild.” 
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The Duke of PoMLAND expressed his thanks to the Council for i 
further honour ^vhich they bad conferred upon him. He had thought it 
a great honour to be appointed President for the present year, but he 
sidered it a still greater honour that the Council wished him to be a Vice- 
President. So long as he lived he would be glad to do all be could for the 
Society, which he tni^tod would continue to prosper and flourish. 

The PRESIDENT, at this stage, said he was glad to see that they had with 
them that day Mr. J. Bell White, the newly elected Member of Council for the 
division of Buckinghamshire. On behalf of the Council, he tendertid to liiiu a 
cordial welcome to their deliberations. In acknowledgment, Mr. BelTj Whjte 
said nothing would be wanting on his part to keep agriculture in Buckingham- 
shire up to the present high standard, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C., the Duku i.f 
Portland, K.G . (President), in the Chair : — 

Present;— Sir J, B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., the Earl of CovenirT, 
Sir Gilbert Groenall, Bart., C.Y.O., Lord Morcton, the Earl of Northbrook, sir 
John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice- Pi'fisidfinis. — Mr. Adeane, Mr, Percy Crutchley, the Bight lion. Sir 
Aihvyn E. Followes, K. C.Y.O., Mr. B. M. Greaves, Mr, Ernest Mathews, ri,!.' 
Hon. G. T. Parker, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Other Menihers of the Comail. — Mr. T, L. Aveling, the Hon, John B. d'.‘ f, 
Boscaw’en, Mr. H. Dent Broeklehurst, Mr, Davia Brown, Mr. Bichardsoii ( arr, 
Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. John E. Cross, Sir Howard Frank, Lord Har- 
lech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. Jolin Howard Howard, Mr. J. 1.. Luddington. Mr, 
Alfred Mansell, Mr, C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. Nocttjjj, 
Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. H. F. Plnmptre, i^ord Kankv 
boroLigli, Mr. G. G. Bea. Mr. F. Reynard, tlie Duke of Bichtnond and GordiUj. 
K.G., Mr. C. C. Rogers, Mr, Fred Smith, Mr. C. ^Y. Tindall, and Mr. J. Ikll 
White. 

Governors. — Mr. AV. F. Holt Beever, Mr. F. Hamlyii Price, and Mr. Bev;!]'.- 
Stanier, M.P. 

The following Membeis of the Nottingham Local Committee were preseiit 
at the meeting of the General Nottingham Co nmittee on the previous day : — 
The Mayor of Nottingliam (Alderman J. H. Gregg), Councillor J. G. Small. Mr. 
T, Warner Turner, and Mr. W. J. Board (Hon. Local Secretary) ; and Earl 
Manvers and CoimeiUor J. G. Small attended the Council meeting. 

The minutes of the last Council meeting, held on May 5, 1915, were taken 
as read and approved. 

The Peebident, before proceeding with the business on the agenda paijcr. 
said he was sure that he would be acting iu conformity with the UDS[)okeii 
wishes of all the Members of the Council if he gave sincere expression to iLe 
very great regret they all felt at the loss the Society had sustained by reason of 
the death of their colleague, the Earl of Jersey. 

Lord Jersey was a miin cmineut in many walks of life, who had gaiin;d 
distinction as a statesman and as an administrator, as well as an agricnlturi't. 
In his younger days he was equally well known as an athlete, and, at the s:mv 
time, he was an English gentleman of the highest type. 

He was one of the oldest and most highly respected Members of tbeir 
Council, to which he beul been elected as long ago as 1883. He resigmni iiis 
position seven years later when he became Governor- General of New Soink 
Wales, buo, on bis return to England in 1894, he was again elected to tiadr 
Council, becoming a Vice-President in 1903, a Trustee in 1908, and PreskLiu 
iu 1909, when the Show was held at Gloucester. 

He had always taken a very keen interest in agricultural and ruiai affiur?. 
and had been of considerable help in connection with the Society’s Jom'ua:. 
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LHiriDg the last few years of his life, failing health prevented bia [Utendanee at 
tjioir meetings, but fais former services were gratefully and appreciatively 
iviiiembered. 

He felt sure, therefore, that the Council would wish to convoy to the 
(.'I'luitess of Jersey and the members of her family an expression of their deep 
sviiipathy with her and with them iu their bereaYcment, and that they should 
on record their sense of loss which the Society had sustained. 

He therefore begged leave to move a resolution to that effect, which was 
unanimously passed, all the Members standing. 

The President read the following letter from Lady Kothschild 
DEAR D0KB OF Portland, 

Pray accept my best thanks for your kind letter of sympathy, lor which I am 
very }{rateiut. I also hope you will convey to the Membera of the Council of the 
[loyal Agricultural Society of England my sincere thunks for their vote of con- 
dolence, and aasure them h m much I value their remeinhranco and appreciation 
of Lord Rothschild’s work for the Society. 

1 remain, yours sincerely, 

(Signed) E. L. Rothschild, 


The following were elected as GoverEora : — Mr, Edwin Clay Karnes, Asbgaie 
Lotlge, Chesterfield, Mr. Walter Black, Elton Manor, Motts., Mr. Henry M. 
(iray. Broompark, Hufficld, Derby, Mr, Ciiarles Markham, Ring^ood, Cheater- 
tield, Mr. Edward Perkina, Highfields, Melton Mowbray, Mr. James McClymont 
Keid, Cleeve Orange, Bishops Cleeve, Glos., Lord Ernest St. Manr, Burton Hall, 
Loiigbborouub, Mr. Harry Spray, 130, Foxhall Road, Nottingham, Sir John 
Turney, Gedling House, Gedling, Notts.; and 92 duly nominated candidates 
were admitted info the Society as Members. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, seconded by Sir JOHN TUOROLD, it was 
liiianiniously resolved ; — 

“'['hat the Secretary be empowered to issue to any duly nominated candidate 
for niemhership ot the Society, on receipt of the annual subscription, a badge 
admitting the candidate to the same ! rivileges asa Member during the forthcoming 
Show at Nottingham ; the formal election of such candidate to be considered by 
the Council at their next ordinary meeting," 

On tiic motion of the Earl of NORTHBROOK, seconded by Mr. Alfred 
Man'SKLL, it was unanimously resolved that ; — 

‘‘The Council learn with regret, since the recc-ipt ot the letter from the Board of 
Agriculture dated May 28, that the Decree of the Argentine Government prohibit- 
ing the importation of live stock from England and Wales into .Argentina may 
possibly not be revoked until July 24, and they would strongly urge upon the 
Roard that, in view of the society’s Show being held at Nottiiighani irom June 29 
to July 8, it is highly desirable that the embargo should be removed at the earlier 
date mentioned in tho letter— vii:., June 24.” 


It was also resolved, on the motion of Lord XoRTHCitooK, secoiuled by Mr. 
luvis Brown 


“That in view of the continued unsatisfactory returns with regard to swine 
fever, the Council urge on the Board of Agriculture the desirability ot adoptmg the 
sy.stem in force in the County of Suffolk for dealing with the movement of swine, 
and of making such system universal throughtoui the Cimmry." 


l.ord Northbrook read the following letter received that moxiiiug from 
tbc National Sheep- Breeders’ Association : — 


June 9th, 1915. 


Dear Sib,— T he foUowing resolution was unanimously tiassed at the mt-eting of 
the Executive Committee oi the above Association held yesterday afternoon, and 1 
Was directed to ask you to be good enough to bring the same before your Council 
meeting this morning , . . „ 

Resolved: -“That the National Sheep-Breeders’ A^sociatuni desires to call the 
attention of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to the serious depletion 
of the sheep stock of this country, by the sale for slaughter of ewes and ewa 
lambs which, in the ordinary eour-e, would be used for itio rcplenifiltment 
of the breeding flocks, and asks tliat the Board of Agriculture and fisheries 
should take immediate steps to prevent the continuance of such practice. 


I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) WALTER WM CHAPMAN. 
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This was a matter, his lordship said, of such great importance that he if.r 
it his duty to bring the question before the Council in order that they 
have an opportunity of expressing their views upon it. Possibly they mi;:.: 
consider it advisable to express their approval of the resolution pas^-ed by li..; 
National Sheep-Breeders’ Association, or to make some representatums tu :h(. 
Board of Agriculture on tl^e matter. He might mention that T^ord Cluu'iiW’ .jh 
had given notice in the House of Lords that he would put a quesrion ti> \ -,v 
President of the Board of Agriculture on.the subject that afternoon. Hd\vc\. v 
the question had been postponed at the request of Lord Selborne, and i.e 
understood that liad been done because the Board wished to have the '’p}. 
tunity of giving the matter further consideration. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. ilANSELL, Sir AilWYN I’EELfiw i:-. 
Mr. G. G. Bea, 5Ir. Christopher Middleton, Mr. W. W. Chapajan. Mr r 
W. Tindall, and Lord Northeuook took part, it was rcsolvctl. on the im i S n 
of Sir AlLWYN Fellowks, seconded by Mr, Tindall 

“That the letter from the National Sheep-Breeders-' Association he rcferro.i h.) 

consideration to the Veterinary Connuittee..'' 

The Secretary reported that the Trustees of tlie “Queen Victoria 
Fund had decided to make a grant to the Uoyal Agricultural Bcuc' 
Institution of 140Z. for the year 1915, to be distributed as fourteen grams i-; 
10^. each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and four fnijriic 
candidates who polled the largest itumber of votes in their class, atiil wi;.) 
would not this year receive grants from any otlicr fund in connection wit;! ite 
Koyal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Mr, Reynard moved that the member whose name he had given at tia; ::or 
Council meeting be dismissed from the Society for the reasons he liad t'licn 
explained. All the preliminary steps for such disniis>al iiad bi*en ;i: 

accordance with clause 16 of the by-laws. The Hon. Ceci;!, Paiiker seeoii-ivil 
the motion, which was uuanimously carried. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned umi! Vh-.l- 
nesday, June 30, in the Nottingham Showyard. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held in the Nottingham Showyard, the Jiukc >1 
Portland, K.G. (President) in the Chair’: 

Preient:— --Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart,, C.V.O., I^ord Middiei'-n. 
the Earl of Northbrook, the Hon. 0. T, Parker, Sir John Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-PreBidmU - Mr. C. K. W. Adcane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, the Ibciu 
Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes, K.C.V.f).. Mr. R. M. Greaves. 

Other Members of the Council.- Mr. D. T. Alexander, Capt. Clive Bciir-ns 
the Hon, John K. de C, Boscawen, Mr. 11. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis l>n'v;i, 
Mr. Thomas A. Buttar, Mr, K. G. Carden, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hun. •). h. 
Cross, Mr. J. T. C. Eadie, Mr. John Evens, Mr. J. Falconer. Mr. Mb T. 'inin -. 
Mr. J. W, Glover, Lord Harlech. Mr, Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr L b. 
Hiue, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howard Howard. Mr. Vb f. 
Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddlugtoti, Mr. Alfred Jlansell. Mr. ^Vm. A. May. -br. 
Christopher Middleton, Mr. G, Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H. Miller. Mr. J. Hyai;. 
Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. A. Mb Perkin, Mr. C, Itl. S. Pilknuiti-n, 
Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr, 0, C, Rogers, Mr. John UoweB, Mr. i'u'i. 
Smith, Mr, C. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, Mr. J, BellWhite, Col. L', 
AVilson and Mr. Louis C. Wrigley. 

Mr, F. Hamlyn Price. 

The Minutes of the last Monthly Meeting of the Council hehl ai !*'■ 
Bedford Square, London, W.C,, on AVednesday, June 9, 1915, were tsiken :i' 
read and approved, 

Mr. Adeane reported that a special meeting of the Finance Conm'iHU’f 
had been held in the Showyard on the previous day to consider what effect tbf 
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;',-w War Ivoan would havo on the fiDances of tlie Socicly. Haring consitlered 

matter, they recominonded that the Committee be empowered to convert 
lii*' Consols held in the name oi' the Society and various Tnisteea into i» per 
. .■lit, new War Loan Stock, and that the Chairman, the lU. Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. 
Keiiowes and the Earl of Northbrook be appointed a Sub-Commit teo,* with 
pi over to carry the proposal into effect. 

In pi'csentiiig tiiis report to the Council, Mr, Adeane said the reason why 
k wa.s so desirahie to convert the Society's large holding of Consols was that 
! :;c position o£ Consols at the present moment was very unstable, The average 
,n>t to (he Society of their Consols had been about 83J ; they now stood at the 
miiiimmn price fixed— viz., fi.L Tliey had heard from the Chancellor of the 
Kx<‘hcf]ucr that it was probable that the effect of the War Loan would be to 
l: ivo (hem down .several more points. If the war continue<l, and the Uovern- 
niriit !ind to go to the oouiitry again for money, it was quite on the cards that 
rli-y would have to pay a higher rate of interest, with the inevitable result that 
I - msol.s wmild decline still further. That being the position, he thought the 
i 'i luiicil >lioiild agree to convert their holding of (’onsols and cut their losses 

In ortkr to conveit 75f. Consols, it would be necessary to buy 100?. War 
1,'iaii. So tliat to coiivert flte Society’s holding of 72,239/. Consols nominal, they 
\v. .uld have to buy OthoGO/. of the new War Loan. Tliatwas their difficulty, for 
di' y liad no spare cash. Realising this, he had been to the Society’s bankers — 
iL: r.<-ndoii County <an<l Wc.stminster Bank— and they liad promised to advance 
till iiu'iuy in order to carry out Mm conversion, and they would finance the 
.pi'rarions. (')[ course, the Society would have to give over the securities now 
i,. ’ll. Tii<; nomin.al value of the.se securities was as follows 53,113/. Consols, 
wik.-ii appealed in the balance sheet ; 11,000/. Consols, put aside, in the hands 
-i!' the Triu tecs, for Ihc Insurauec Fund; 8.126/. Consols— tiie Hills’ Bequest; 
■i C.mndi in 4 Per Cent. Stock ; 2,810/, lletropolitiin 3 Per Cent. Stock ; 
.■is iii.g a total <.f 81.007/. 

i'ney had got to buy 90,500/. of the War T.oan, and this would beheld by 
rhe bank as a secunty until liquidated. They would go to the bank, for say, 
i"k00O/. and that would enable rbem to convert the holding of Consols ; then 
ti'.-y would sell out as inttch as nece.ssaty of the new War Loan Stock and repay 
tij'- bank. 

lb; would like to explain the Tc.snlt, of the conversion on the finances of the 
>''.'i(>tv, They could convert 7.b'. Coinsols int (3 60/, of the new War Loan, so 
' :i' the 72,239/, Consols could be converted into 48,160/. War Loan, The 
u'fome froiu Consols lia<l been l,8ttr>/, a ycai’ ; but M c .ncome after conversion 
'Aouid be 2.107/.. so that their income v^^ould be increased by about 360/. a 
year. That >ou tided satisfactory, but. of course, tliey would have to face great 
I 'S> iu value of securities. He treated the Kills’ Bequest in vestment separately, 
la T'iai case Consols had been bonglit at 110. 

There would l.-e a total drop in capital of between 14,000/, and 15,000/., 
and he w. ald like to tiiakc the suggestion that they should Ijc satisfied with 
tia.' in<‘ouie that they had always Loceived from their Consols, and not spend 
i!j“ :o;0/. jHT year extra income they would receive after conversion, but should 
n-:: ;! as a sinking fund, and so put the affairs of the Society in a few years 
li -'-. so far as capital was conciumed, to where they originally stood, 

1 he inatter would come up again, and all tliey asked was to be allowed to 
t'l'n'Tvd with the eon version. 

He would like to propose the addition of Mr. (4. Nori’is Midwood to the 
^uo-( '(inmiittce, tiie appoiutnieiit of which was recommended by the Finance 
*d'iii!iiiuee. 

I'hc matter was one of urgency, as they must make application for the new 
't-'ick before July U). 

The PitESiDENT, having inquired if any Member of the Council wished to 
■!'k a question, a discussion ensued, in whicli Mr. Lcddingtok, Mr. MiDWOOt), 
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Mr. Adranr, Mr, Hell White, Mr. Ceutchley, Mr, BROCKLEiiuRjsr. rt;;.-; 
Mr. Wrtgley took part. 

The Iteport of the Finance Committee was then adopted. 

On the motion of Sir John Thokold, seconded by Sir Gilbert Greekai,!., 
Bart,, it was auanimously resolved 

L That the Hon. Cecil T, Parker be elected a trustee in the room of the iaie 
£arl of Jersey. 

2. That the Duke of Richmond and Gordon be elected a vice-president, 

Mr, LrTDnTNGTON (Chairman of the Chemic;al and Woburn Commit tccl 
reported that arrangements were being made for the annual visit of Memii.-rs 
of Council to Woburn on July 28. He Asked any of those present who wislud 
to join the party to give their names to Dr. Voelcker. 

On the motion of the Hon. John Boscawen, seconded by Mr. Rogek.,, it 
was resolved that the Report of the Dairy this year be printed at once i.uii 
circulated amongst Members of Council and the dairy committees of ilie 
different County Councils. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, seconded by Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 
it was resolved, '‘That the best thanks of the Society are due and are he3\:i>v 
tendered to 

1. Tlie Officials of the General Post OtQce tor the efficient postal arranpe- 

ments. 

2. The Chief Commissioner of Police for the offleieot services rendered by 

the detachment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard, 

'i. The Chief Constable of Nottingham for the efficient police arrangempnTs 
in connection with the Show. 

■1. The Chief Constable of Nottinghamshire for the efficient police amBge- 
mcntB in connection with the Show. 

5. The St. John Ambulance Brigade, Nottingham, for the efficient Ambulnnce 
arrangements. 

0. The Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Nottingham, for the efficient 
servi ■’eg rendered by their officials. 

7. Messrs. Merry weather ifc '^ns, Ltd,, for the provision of Fire Engines and 

for the efficient arrangements in connection with the Fire S^tation in 
the Showyard. 

8. Messrs. Henry Barker, Ltd., for decorating and furnishing the Royal 

Pavilion, 

9. Messrs. C, J. Mee it Son, for providing Floral Decorations.” 

TiCtters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indivuiuals 
and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles for ilie 
purposes of the Show, 

The Council then adjourned until We<lnesday, July 28, 1915, at 16 Bedfui'd 
Square, London, W.C., and in view of the visit to Woburn on that day it was 
agreed that the Council meeting should be held at U).30 a.m. 


proceehiiigs at 

Oeueral flbeeting of Governors anh flbctubers, 

HELD IN THE 

LARGE TENT IN THE SHOWYARD AT NOTTINGHAM, 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915. 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. (PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

Amongst those present on the platform were Sir Gilbert Greenall, Hart.. 
C.V.O., Ijord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H, Thorold, Hai'i.. 
Mr. U, Adeane, Mr. Percy Onitchley, the Rt. Hon, Sir Ailwyn FeUowc>, 
K. C.V.O,, Mr. R. M. Greaves, the Hon. Cecil T. Parker, Mr. D, T. Alexander, 
the Hon. John R. de C, Boscawen, Mr. II. Dent Brock lehurst, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr, R. G. Carden, Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Hon. 
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.Idhii E. Cross, Mr. J. T. C. Eadift, Mr. John Evens, Hr. James Fnleoiier, Mr. 
W. T. Oarne, Mr. J. W. Glover, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris. Mr, Williaiii 
Harrison, Mr. J, H. Hiue, Mr. A, Hiscock, Mr. K. W, Hobbs, Mr, J. Howard 
Howard. Mr. W. F, Ingram, Mr. J. L. Liiddington, Mr, Alfred ^^aIlS<d!. Mr. 
Kriiest Mathews, Mr. W. A, May, Mr. Chriatopher Middleton, Mr. G. Xurris 
Midvrood, Mr. T. H. Miller, Mr. J. Myatt, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. II. Ovcnnan, 
Mr. A. W. Perkin, Mr. C. M. S. 1‘ilkington, Mr. George Grey Kea, Mr! 
Frederick Reynard, Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, Mr. Jolm Howell, Mr. Fred Smith, 
Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. Arthur F. Turner, Mr. J. Bell White, Mr. C, W. Wilson, 
Mr. Louis G. Wrigley. 

The following Members of the Nottingham r.o&'il ('ommittoe were also 
present The Mayor of Nottingham (Alderman J. H. tlregg), Earl Man vers, 
Mr. A, W. Hickling, Mr. Councillor J. G, Small, C'apt. B. Kyrle Smith, Mr. 
1'. Warner Turner, Mr. W. H. Bradwell (Hon, Local Seci'cliiry). 

TIk'I'c was also a large attendance of Governors and Members in the tent. 

President's Opening Remarks. 

The Duke of PORTLAND said : My Lords, Ladies atid Gentlemen,-- Ry the 
kindness of Lord Middleton we are to-day holding our Show in liis (“harming 
park, and the grant of this splendid ground is another of the many valued 
‘■-t-vvi(^es he has rendered to the Royal Agricultural Society. He has twice held 
I Mice as our President, and on the second occasion, three years ago, when in 
Mini capacity he was speaking at Doncaster, ho. saifi ttiat the Show was then 
licing held under, perhaps, the most remarkable circuinstanccs that had 
cociirred in the history of the Society. He referi'cd to the closing of that 
secrion of the Show comprising cattle, shee]> and pigs, in consequence of the 
!/utbr('.ak of fout'and-mouth disease. 

This year we are met in circumstances still more remaTkable pcrlmps the 
iiU'U. remarkable that have occurred in the course of history, cert.^inly the nm.st 
remarkable of modern times— for we meet when the greatest w;i,r the world 
lias ever seen is being waged, and when our country is engaged in a struggle 
of unexampled magnitude and severity, and— it is no use blinking the faci- 
al a time when the fate of the nation is hanging in the balance- Hut, however 
severe tlie crisis may be, we must face the situation and the future not only 
witli a stern and solemn resolve to be victorious, but, as far ;ts possible, in a 
voasonably optimistic spirit. 

Ry this time no one can fail to realise the tremendous and ab^olutely vital 
nature of the contest, and few people, it any, now expect the war to be othe]“ 
tiiaii one of long duration, and of slow attrition of the forces engaged. I think 
we liave every reason to hope that in process of time we may wear the enemy 
ilown, and there is no need for despondency ; but at the. same lirae there is 
'•very need for every man in the nation to do his very best. (Applause.) The 
<iiny of one person lies in one direction, the duty of another person lies in 
aiiDtlier direction, but each one of us must do something. There is no room 
for slackers in any class ; and, gentlemen, it is, I couccive, the special duty 
"f ihose whcj are engaged in agriculture to use all their skill and all their 
fir.rgy to produce and to coiiserve the nation’s food, whether it be in the form 
of cei'oals or live stock. 

Although at one time some of us in this district were doubtful whether 
u as advisable to hold the Show this year, I am yet very glad that it was 
d'.'t.'iiled to do SO, and I trust that the general opinion of the agricultural world 
will be that the Council and the Nuttingliam people did the right thing when 
di-y determined to proceed with it, notwithstanding the war, 

N'.)ttingliain, until a few years ago, held the record of the largest c-ne day s 
attendance at the Royal Show ; but, of course, this year we cannot hope to 
'■^tnblish a record. I may incidentally state that the attendance yesterday 
'vas larger than the attendance has been on some recent occasions. We^ may, 
otjwever, I trust, congratulate ourselves on wlaat may be considered, in the 
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circumstances, a Tcry excellent number orexbibits, ami the class of tlio anin,,, . 
is exceedingly bigb, which I consider is the great result to he aimed ic. 
Although the number of entries is considerably loss than it has be 0 !?fnr ; 
last few years, it is, on the other hand, considerably in excess of what it v, 
when the Show was iield at N'oitingham twenty-seven years ago. The llgio 
including poultry and pwKluce, then were 2,659 ; they now are I, Oil. 

We may also congratulate ourselves on the very admirable ariangeim.’.s 
made by Sir Gilbert Grceoall, Mr. Mctlow.thc Stewards, tin* Local Coniijiio. ., 
and all who have w< irked with tliem. 

It is a matter for regret that His Majesty Ihe King was unable to vi-:t 
the Show, but His Maje.sty has proved the ccmtinuancc of his great iuii ;..- 
in agriculture .and in the Society by the number of his cxlnluts. There a;. - 
thirty-eight of them, and, as usual, some have been successful in wimi i,: 
prizes. I would mention specially the line chaiujiion heifer Wiiid-i>r '..in, 
1 am sure it is a great pleasure to all interested in agriculture that His Mai< y 
has gained this championship in Shorthorns; but, while we arc all glad. 
is nothing in this to occasion surprise — in fact, it is the invariable '■ustuin. ;..r 
the animals kept on the Royal farms are noted for their cxecllemee, 

We are all much plcasctl to see for the first time liicmimcof the Pv:! .’: 
of Wales in the list of exhibitors, and W(; trust that before long His L- al 
Highness may become more closely identified with the Society, thus fi>l'‘.\\ i'l. 
in th<i steps of his Royal ancestors. He recenily came of age. and is pluyd j 
the part of a man and a soldier in Flanders. (Tjoiid ajiplause.) 

There is one very important matter which 1 think I should lueiitio:;-- 
namely, tiie agricultural relief of our Allies. A fund for this jiurposg wn> ;im:- 
ated by the Society, and has received the approval of agiicuUurists gciit)c:iy 
througlioiit the country. The County Agricultural Societies have eu-dperiU' d 
with the Royal Agricultural Society in their efforts r4! carry out tlie oljjr !> 
tor whi<‘h the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee was appointed. Th-'v 
is an office near the post-office in the centre of ttic Sliowyard, wlu rc ihe ii"a. 
Treasurer and other officials will be pleased to welcome all interested in lai- 
work, and to afford them every information and assistance. A cullcetidU f "; 
the fund in the Show-ground has been organised, and small souvenir llacs iii'- 
on sale. Every one. connected with it hopes that this nmvenieiit will i' 
warmly supported. 

The National Terrier JUog Show, which is being hel<l in our irromtils nri 
Thursday ami Friday, will, 1 am sure, be highly jiopubr. We in Xohinvium,- 
shire know the great interest the Duchess of Newcastle takes in the Naii' ml 
Terrier Club, and I am certain all will wish that the exhibition tins y.-ar suay 
be a great success. 

I yesterday had an opportunity of visiting the Horticultural ?lxlnbit;''M in 
these grounds, and 1 must say 1 was much sti uck by its excelleiu'O and ly u.e 
beauty of the flower, s. 1 venture to congratulate all concerned on the very I'me 
exhibition. 

M.y lords, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the kind and c<.aiiti' ns 
way in which you have listened to me. (Applause.) 

Prizes for Farms. 

At the request of the Piiesident, the Sechetau^ then reai.1 the awav-is 
the Judges of the Competition for the best managed farms in N«)ttinghaiii.-:.>-. 
Derbyshire, and Lcicesierslure. (Sec official awards in appendix.) 

Eeport of the Results of the Farmers’ Milk Competition. 

The Secretary also read the following report of the results of tliv Lc- 
mers’ Milk Competition: — 

Out of 103 entries for this competdion, which was instituted by the bbn-i 
of Nottingham (Mr. Councillor Small), the milks from 98 herds were smtii-"' 
and aualyecd in the Nottingham City Health Department labmatories, oii-M 
the Buperintenileiice of Dr. Philip Boobbyer and Mr. P. W. Watson. 
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Five competitors were ineligible, as the milk was not sii[>plio<l to Xottiiig- 
Ijam ill accordance, with the conditions goveniiug the cnnipetiiion. 

The samples wore taken during the period of three weeks between iiio Ith 
and 25tli June. In no case was a competitor aware when his milk would bo 
sampled. 

The regulations governing the points were as follows 
4 points for 1 per cent, of fat. 

2 points for 1 per cent, of solids other than fat. 

Ifi points as a maximum for the cleanliness of the milk. 

Milk showing less than ?> per cent, of fat and S‘;'> per cent, of solids 
other than fat, or not gaining 10 points f(ir cleanliness, will be 
disqualified. 

The dis(|ualification of one samphi of milk will debar the compclitor 
from receiving a prize or certificate of merit. 

During the whole of the .sampling period drought prevailed throughout the 
district. For the first eight days the mean of tlu' raaxinitim fcmjx'ratiirc was 
72'h, and that for the latter half of the period was h,‘)'7. which is more than 7 
licgvoes below that, of the earlier peri<.id, 

liiu'ing the first week the prevailing winds wort! west or south-west, iin<i 
during the latter part of the time they wer(‘ alrno.^t consislendy north-Last. 

Much of the milk sent in had not been cooled, which omij-sion very 
materially affected the points given for cleanliness, several milks being dis- 
qualified for '* bacterial content,” as the high temperature of snrli milks wmiid 
favour the growth of the “bacterial fiora.” Dut for this, nearly all of the 
com pet itor.s- would have received (Certificates of merit. 

The prize in Class 1, for competitors sending in 31 gallntis of milk and over 
to the city of Nottingham daily, was won by Samuel Xmth. Trent Imnc Fanii 
Dairy, .Sneinton. 

The prize in Class 2, for competitors sending in 30 gallons of milk and 
under to the City of Nottingham daily, was won by T. IL Aram, Dunkirk 
Ifoiisc, Montpelier Road, Dunkirk. 

Certificates of nierit were awarded to the following ; -It. I’olc Allsebrook, T. 
and J. Allwpp, W. N. Bissell, William Brewili. Wm. A. Buclmiiuu, A. K. 
t'hamberlain, A. H. Crawford, W. Septimus (huld, Josc[ih Ih Crr.avcs. Walter 
l■'recll, C. John Harwood, Henry Heath. Alfred Holland. Oswald Kirk. K. C. 
Moss, T. Benjamin Muss, Leonard Nation. Tlios, Oliver, K. Beet. John 1’. I’oolc. 
.lolin Bolton, M'illiani Paul Brett. Bycruft Bros., J. C. Kisliei'. Arthur tlillott, 
hdward .lames, -f. W, North, John Robb, John Smith, W. tfumes Staton, Henry 
Whirelam, \V, Whitney. 

That the milk, on the whole, was of exce'lejit (juiility is shown from the 
following averages : — 98 herds of cows averaged 3 67 per cent, of fat. vvitli U lO 
per cent, of solids not fat. 

In Cl.iss 1, 72 herds of corvs averaged 3 63 per cent, of fat, with 9’1.} per 
ceui. of solids not fat. 

In Class 2, 2t> herds of cows averaged 3’77 per cent, of fat, with 9 01 per 
cent, of solids not fat. 

The thanks of the Royal Agricultural Society are due to Dr. Philip 
Pmobbyer for the pains he has taken in the matter, and also to Mr. P. W. 
M'atsoii for the great care he has exercised in taking the samples of milk, 

Thanks to Mayor and Corporation, 

The Karl of Northbrook said the successful arrangements in connection 
with the annual shows of the Society were necessarily, to a great extent, 
dependent on the Council establishing and maintaining friendly and hariiiuiiious 
relations with the members of the local authority in the {ilaces vidted and in 
securing ibcir co-operatiun. They bad been very forluimte in having rccievcd 
.great assistance from the gentlemen who have suecessively occujucd the position 
'T Mayor of Nottingham during the last three years and from the members of 
the Corpomtion, and they were particularly indebted to (lie assistance they had 
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receivf-<l from Mr. Alderman Gregg, who occupied the position of Mayor at 
present moment. (Applause.) The Mayor and many members of the Coipi i;;. 
tion liatl given great assist auce in coming up to Loudon to attend the Socie'‘. '< 
meetings, and the suggestions they had made and the help they had given i,;ui 
been most valuable. It was perhaps invidious on that occasion to rjieij?:i;i 
any names of the tloiporation, but among others to whom they were Vi.rv 
much indebted was the Town Clerk, and he would like to make one except).. it. 
and that was to offer his congratulations to Mr. Sheriff Small on the gitcces- f 
the Farmers’ Milk Competition, which that gentleman had been instrumcti',,: 
in instituting. (Hear, hear.) This was a new idea so far as the Society v.-a? 
concerned, and entirely originated with Mr. Small, wh i deserved credit for 
enteri>vise. lie (the speaker) confessed that the success it had met wiiii 
surpassed his expectations, and he thought that it also surpassed those of >ir. 
Small. It was most satisfactory that there had been such a large iinmhi-r -.i 
entries, and, as they had heard from the Report just read, that the milk sli-.wi-d 
such good quality and cleanliness. This was certaitdy most creditable (n j;;. 
farmers who supplied that milk, and, he hoped, a matter of satisfaction ti« Oi;.- 
people in Xottinghaiii wlio consumed it. He hoped tliat the comprtiiinu 
have good results trom an educational point of view. Certain of the sani)/. ... 
were (iisqiialified for bacterial content on account of a little carelessness in c..; 
cooling the milk. He hoped in the future this would be remedied, and ti:;: 
consumers in Nottingham would receive a better supply even than at pros, n;, 
He had much pleasure in proposing, “That the best thanks of the Society ii:-- 
due and are hereby tendered to the Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham f.r 
tlieir cordial recetnion of the Society.” 

Sir Ailwyn FBLiiOWKS liad great pleasure in seconding the motion. Aft, r 
what had been said, and rightly said, by Lord Northbrook as reganls th,?. wuik 
of the Mayor and Corporation, there was little for him to add. This, liovv^v.-i, 
he would say, that in these exce[)tioiial times in which the Show was I'M-im 
held lie did not think any body of men could have done more to help on li:,^ 
siiocessof the Show than the Mayor, Corporation, and the people of Nottiiigtiiou. 
Knowing that, ho, w-as very grateful to them, and, on belialf of the Snri.-.v, 
wished to thank them for the good work they had put in during the last i\v., 
years, (Applause.) 

The Mayor of NOTTiNaHAM, in acknowledgmciiL of the vole, said t’l::;!. 
on behalf of the city, he much appreciated the kind words sjiolien byL'!,! 
Northbrook and Sir Ailwyn Felluwes. In his o[)inion the Society deservcil li-e 
thanks of the Corporation for the courage they had displayed in comiim t" 
Nottingham. Despite the weather, he believed the aUendance on tlie first i;a\ 
was larger Ihan it had been on the corresponding day at two or three pn-vi.ii.s 
Shows. There were eertaiiily a good many peojde away owing to the war. ! i 
he believed, if the weather was propitious, that there would siill be good ait' U- 
dances. He congratulated the Societ y on the excellence of ttieexhifhts bour-ii' 
together. In period, s of depression they must display courage, and in hMM.jic 
tlieir great Show this year the Council of the Society were providing an c.'vovi- 
lent object-lesson for agriculturists throughout the country. 

He hoped that at the end of the Show there would lie no regrets on the pan 
of the Society in having visited the city of Nottingham. 

Thanks to Local Committee. 

Sir Gilbert Greexall said the resolution he had to propose was. “ 1 hat 
the best llianks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Nmiirc- 
ham Local Committee for their exertions to promote the success of the Si. . 
Perhaps tills year, owing to the ciniailment oi things, the Local Coinns;' i 
had not had quite as much to do, but what work there was liarl been HioiX'ii.j'kv 
well done, and they had given him every possible assif-tance in their pi'-vcr. 
He did not thick that he could refer to the efforts of the Local ComiuiueL' 
without mentioning the name of one gentleman, Mr. Bradweil, who iind 
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u.ikod indcfatigatly for (he success of the Show (api-hiiisu). and who 
riiiough his Society, the, Notts, AgdoulUral Society, had raisid a smn of nearly 
as a preseoL to the Royal Agriciiltunil Society. Ttiey greatly appreciated 
tdu. and he was sure they would fiud it very useful iti running tlic Show at 
ti.is tinie. 

Tlie Hon. Johx Boscawen having seconded the molioii, it was miaiiiiiiouslY 
■ arried. 

Thanks to Eailway Companies. 

Mr, John Rowet.t> bogged to move, “That the best thanks of the Society 
.ive due aii<i are hereby tendered to the, railway coiupaiiie.s for the facilities 
.uforded in eonnectioti with the Sliow." They all knew, he Sidd, that tlie 
Viohv.'iy companies were just now working under great difficulties. Considering 
; nose diffioiilrics, excellent facilities had been provided forgetting c.yliilnts to 
till': Show, 

Mr. C. M. S. PiLKTNGTON, in seconding, said that the first train with stock 
vxliibitv arrived to the thinnte and the other trains had been equally punctual, 
lie did not, moreover, remember a Show at which tlie impleinetits liad been 
d-.ivcrcd on the ground in such good time as tliis year. It was a great help 
:.i everyone eoticerned when things went so smoothly, and the railway emn- 
patiles hail carried out the whole undertaking in an admirable manner. 

The resolution was adoptetl. 

Members’ Suggestions. 

I he President, haviiig inquired if any Governor or Member had any 
remarhs to make or Miggcstioiis to offer for the corisidcratinn of tlie Council. 

Mr. TiiOiiAS Nesbitt (Cambridge) suggested that the Couneii should 
i.i ing pressure to bear upon the Board of Agriculture to conserve the foodstuffs 
:Vi;- cattle, which, he s.aid, were being largely exported to llotterdam just now. 
Ni far as he could see, ihi,« country would require all the foodstulYs it (xiiild 
paidnee. .A large quantity of mall chives was being sent to Rottenlam. Since 
iiK' war liroke out Holland liad liccorne a large biiver of si'cds and foodstuffs. 
Ih- ihoiiglit, it was questionable where the fooiisluffs went to. Malt chives laul 
.'■iio up Ti'catly during tlie fia.st year. 

The President said a note had been made of Mi'. Nesbitt’s suggestion, which 
w ■ukl receive careful consideration. 

Thanks to President, 

Mr. Edward Owen Greening said he had the huiirinr to mnvc a vote of 
thank'; to their divtingui'ihed President for his services in the chair • (ap])Iausc) 
and he thought lie might ad<l their cordial recognition of tlic great services 
ms Grace, gave to tlie Society and to British agriculture. There was a joke 
:o-.iut Kreneli gratitude— that it was “the livily expectation of further 
rivniirs,'' ' He thoug it wc had that also in our English minds, fur there never 
"lisa rime iu the liistoiT of the country when the men who had the direction 
iiiid tlie Giicourageraent of agriculture had so much to do in nphuldiug the 
hh'ii'iii as in the [iresent crisis. As one of tlieir oldest Members, he had scon 
tile Society experience many ups and downs and [lass tbrougli many vicissitudes, 
d" 'lad seen it come through times of depression to great prusp'-nty. due tu the 
o;v,itss energy of their Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall. to tlieir 
Si-iTetaiy, Ml'. McKow, and to the Members of tlm present Council. He would 
1 N" iu congratulate the Society ou lioidiiig the Show this year. It svcjiild have 
t'' "11 a great pity to have made a break in the continuity of the Show.s. In 
I'l-’ lime before them, when the war wa*; over, England would need the help of 

iicrsuns. They owed Lis Grace a good deal, and t'liey looked forward to 
ioui'h more iu tlie future. (Laugliter aud applause.) 

Mr. A. S. Berry (Lichfield) had very great jileasure in seconding the 
i'>olmi(>n. Speaking as a torant-farmer. he desired to express their a[»precia- 
’^I'^nof his Grace’s services, They all knew that whatever he did he always 
J-'i well. 
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Till' Vote of thanks bavin, sr been enthusiastically accorded, 

The I'UESIDENT expressed his sincere thanks. He could only say that he 
considered it not one of the greatest but the greatest honour conferred 
him in haring been asked to be President of the Royal Agricnltural Societv. 
It was an honotir he was certain tlnit any country gentleman would be nniy 
too proud and too dciigiitcd to be the recipient of. He had ventured to remark 
at the opening of the proceedings ti)at it was the duty of every man to do wljat 
he could fur bis coiiritry, and he conceived that one man’s duty lay in ono 
direction and another's in a different direction. He perfectly agreed with .Mr. 
Greening as tcj tlie direction in which his duty lay, and, for his part, would do 
all he coulil to support agriculture at the present time, Occupying, as he did. 
tlie two )iositions -Pri'.sident of the Royal Agricultural Society and ].<ird 
ideutenant of the County — it was a little difficult for him to do it, but in the 
latter capacity, and on behalf of everyone connected with agriculture in 
Nottinghamshire, he welcomed the Society to their county. (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 111 Bedford Square, London, "W.C., the Duke of 
Portland, K.G. (President) in the Chair : — 

Present — Sir Gilbert Greeniill, Bart., C.V.O., Lord Middleton, 

I.ovd Moretuii, Ihc Pi art of Northbrook. 

— Mr. C. Adcane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshal! 
Dugdale, tlio lit. Hon. Sir Ailwyn PI. F'ellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. R. M. Gre.avcs. 
Mr, Ernest Maliicws, the Hon. Cecil T. P’arker, the Earl of Yarborough, 

Oth^r Mrmhpi'si af Hit Coimo'il. Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Avcling 
Mr, W. W. Chapman, the Hon. .lohn E. Cross, Mr, .John Evens, Mr. ,1. Falconpr. 
Sir Howard Prank. Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr, W, Harrison, Mr. Arthur Hiscock. 
Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. Mb lb Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Mb A. May. 
Mr. (i. Norris Midwoi d, Mr, Jolm My^ptt, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr, A. W. Pfokiii. 
Mr. H. Pb I’liimptre, Mr, F. Reynard, and Mr, J. Bell White, 
bbrc/vno'. -Mr. P^. Haiiilyn Price, 

The Presidkxt said it was his duty to report to the Council that be had 
had the great pleasure, in company with Sir Gilbert Greenali, of attemiiiig 
a meeting convened i>y the Lord Mayor of Manciiester last Tuesday week. 
The uiceiing had been very iuQuentially supported, and the proposal that the 
Society's Show should be held next year at Manchester was received with 
enthnsias?n. and he thought it would receive most cordial anti generous sup[) 0 rt. 
The I.ord Mayor tiud exjiressed himself favourably towards the Society, aud 
liad been backed up by many of ihc leading gentlemen in Manchesier and iu 
the Cuiinty of Luncaster. He had had the honour of proposing a resolution, 
w'hichhad been seconded byljord Bhuitlcworth, Lord Pdeutenantof LancaJiire 
an<l unnnimonslv cunied. The resolution was as follows: - 

“That Ibis meeting cordially supports the antionof the Manchester City Council 
ill inviting the Royal .^griculniral Society of Engla-nd to hold their Show fordu; 
yearlQinat IManehester, and that a suhscriplion list he opened for the purpose of 
meet iiig the requirements of the Society." 

He could only add that it seemed to hinv that, if drcnni stances allowed of 
the Show b:dng licld next year, they would meet with every possible success at 
Maiichester, 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council held on Wednesday, Jufif 
JOth, 191.1, were taken as read and approved. 

Mr. Miirolfl Thomas Ann, West Parkficlds, Derby; Mr. AViiliaiu Eastland 
Ann, blast Farkfield.s, Derby, and Sir Alfred Beale Haslam, Breadsall Priory, 
near Derby, were elected as Governors, and 67 duly nominated candidates were 
admitted into the Society as Members, 

Mr, Adeaxe, in presenting the Report of the P’inance Committee, laid 
before the Council the Repoixof the Sub-Committee appointed during the 
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weeK' to carry our the conversion uf the Cnnsols held by the Society. ' 'I'hc 
<:-,b-Cttmraittoe had interviewed the inaria^^er of the London Omnity and 
\Vostminstei' I’anlc, and h.ad arranfrod for the purchase uf a HiitVieiciit amount 
(if New War T.oan to enable the Society to convert their ('onsols into New 
^\'ar liOan Stock. 

Kc also read a letter from the bank manager setting out the terms upon 
wliich the transaction -would be carried through. When the loan from the bank 
had been pai(i olf, Mr. Adeane said the increased income to the Society 
(^uicluding that of the Hill’s Bequest) would amount, approximately, to id>l/. 
per annum. 

On the motion of l^Ir. Ade.vxb, it was resolved ^’Tliat in order to facilitate 
tlie winding up of tlic accounts for the Nottingham Show as early as possible, 
autliority he given for the issue during the recess of orders on the Society's 
liatikers for the payment of accounts connected with the Show," 

A rieport was received and adopted from the Farm Prizes Committee 
cfiiitaininga recommendation that having regard to the scarcity of labour no 
Fanil Competition .«honld take place in connection with the Society's visit to 
Manchester in liiUi. 

(■)n the rerommendaiion of the Horticultural Committee it was decided to 
hold the Flower Show next year. 

Other business having been transa('ted, the Council adjourned over the 
■uitninn recess, until Wednesday, November llrd, liUu, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1915. 

At a Special Meclinu of the Council held at 10 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.. the Earl of XoRTHBiniriK: ('I'niRtec) in tiie Ciiair. 

The Seal of the Society was affixed to the Form of Reejuest for tlic con- 
MU'.siou of the Consols sfantling in the name of the Society into 4^ percent. 
'Aar Loan Stock, 1 9:1.'). 19 Lb 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1915. 

At a Monthly Council, licld at 16 Bedford Square, liondon, W.C., the Luke 
of i’ORTi..\Ni), K.C. (Bicsideiit). in tiie Chair:— 

Present : — — Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones. Bart,, Sir (lilbcrt Greenall, 

dan.. C.V.O., tlie Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Toorold. Bart. 

r!tv-/Vc.oV/ev/.t.— Mr. C. U. \V. Aiieane. the Right Hon. Sir Allwyn K. 
Feilnwes. K.C.Y.O.. Mr. K. M. Greaves, Mr. Ernest Madiews, the Hon. C, T. 
Parker. 

Other Memherfi of the Covnell. — Mr, D. T. Alexander. Afr. T. L. Aveliug, 
the Hun. J. It. de C, Bo'-cawen. Mr. H. Gent Brocklehnrst. Air. ItavL Brown, 
Mr. T. A.Buttnr, Air. U. G. Carden, Air. KiehardHio Carr, Mr. W. AV. Chapman, 
the Hon. John E. Cross, Sir Howard Frank, Mr. AV. f. Gariic, Lord Harlech, 
Mr. .losoph Harris, Air. J. H. Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Air. It. W. Hobbs, Mr. 
J. Howard Howard, Air, .1, L. Luddineton. Mr. Alfred Alansell, Air. AVh A.Alay, 
Air. C. Aliddleton, Mr, (L Norris Alidwood, Air. Jolm Myatt. Mr. AV. Nordon. 
Mr, 0. AI. S. Bilkington. Mr, H. F. Blumptre, Lord Rank-borough. C B., C.V.O., 
Air. G. G. Bea, Air. V. Ueynard, Air. C. C, Rogers, Mr. F.red Smith, Lord 
Strat-hic, Mr. 0. W, Tindall, and Air, J, Bell White. 

('\irer}wr. Air. F, Hu inly n Brice. 

The minutes of the last monthly ineetiug of tlie Council, held on July 2S, 
and of the Special Council held on* October 19. UUo, were taken as read and 
;q-iii'oved, 

Ford Helper, of Kingslon Hall. Derby, and Air, Nigel C. D. Colraan. of 
A'tirk Bark, Epsom Downs, were elected as Governors, and 23 duly nominated 
c^mdidatce were admitted into the Society as Members, 
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Mr. ( 'HRISTOPHKR Middleton, referring to the Fanners’ Milk Coir, 
tion helil m connection ..ifh the Noitingham 8how, pointed out that o; tht 
98 coni peri I or. 5 4 1 had been disqualified owing to their milk failing to imi,;i 
the Ooveriiinciit “standard" for fattj or non-fatty solids. An exaiuiiia; ,..n 
of the figures also showed that the average of morning’s and evening's milk 
of every one of them had come up to the. standard, but, for many reasutis. ;i 
was quite impossible for the two milks to be alike. The main reason h.-r ciift 
discrepancy was the unequal period between milkings, and it might be -aid 
that fanners should ada[)t their hours to suit the situation. He had had 
experience both in the production and distribution of milk, and he had 
it absolutely impossible to keep the morning’s and evening’s milks a[ip]<,xi. 
matelv even, Consunieis would have warm milk, and in order to rm,-et thb 
demand cows had to be milked very early in the afternoon for delivery a kov 
hours la'er, In the case of cooled milk, often on farms it was not possilo to 
alter the hours, or, at any rate, not sufficiently to equalise them. What was 
the position of the farmers ;' He thought that 5>robably in Nottingham lif 
law was administered in a sensible way, but he would point out that in ii,:ni_v 
(li.sf.ricta evtuy cne of tlicse forty-four farmers wms liable to be proscciked, 
and might be convicted of having committed an offence under the Food atid 
Drues Act,’ 

Tlie Board of Agriculture had laid down certain figures, and if milk did uut 
reach that standard the case was subject to inquiry. That was quite lighr. 
But from time to time there had been cases where magistrates had conviitwl 
when they knew that the milk, although below standard, had cone stiavdii 
from the cow. In Scotland, under a decision of the highest court there, die 
sale of milk as it came from the cow, although below the presumptive suu;- 
dard, was not an offence. He thought the tmie had come when an altcraiinii 
should be made, and a movement had been started for the founding ni a 
guarantee fund with the view of taking a case to the highest couit in ili:> 
country with the object of Laving it settled that it was not an offence to ?tii 
milk if it was absolutely as the cow gave it. 

M my of the chief agricultural associations were contributing to that finvl. 
which had been started in Cheshire, so that a decision raighi be taken in liie 
highest court of this country. If he was in order, he would like to proi-ri>e 
that the Society should guarantee 50^. to the fund now being raised. 

Mr. W. A. May said that, for the purpose of having some further lijjiit 
thrown on this question, he would second the motion. As he understood it, it 
was only a {u'ombe to contribute an amount, or a portion of it, in the evcai 
of a test ca'<e being taken to the Court of Appeah A large number of societies 
were guaranteeing siiraR towards the 1,000Z. which the society in Cheshiif' were 
hopeful of being able to rely upon. 

Mr. Adeane pointed out that it was not merely a question of fiTiaiicc. 
IE the Council thought it advisable the 50?, could easily be found. In 
opini'm, however, it was ratlicr a question of principle, and. before they came 
to a decision, he thought it would be better to refer the matter to one of the 
(.'om mi trees of the Council to be gone into very carefully. 

After further discussion, in which Mr. Mathews, Sir Howard Fkank .ami 
Mr. Dent Brocklehurst took part, Mr. Middleton withdrew his ongiiol 
motion, and in place of it moved that the question of the proposed grant tv the 
Guarantee Fund be referred to the Dairy Committee. 

Mr. May seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

A statement with regard to the action of public analysts and of magi -t rates 
in connection with milk prosecutions was then made by Dr. Voeleker. 

The lieport of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of GovernaiS 
and .Members, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 
p.m., on Wednesday, December 8, was prepared and ordered to be issued. ^ 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned unti* 
Wednesday, December 8, 1915. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1915. 

Aia Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square. Londnn, Uie Duke of 
Portland, KG. (President) in the Chair:- - 
Present Sir J. B. Boweii-Jones, IlaTt,, the Eiirl of Cuwntrv, Sir 

liiliKTt Greenall, Bart, C.V.O., Lord Mid<lleton, Loid Momtotn the Karl nf 
Northbrook, the Hon, C. T, Parker. Sir -lohn H. Thorold, Ihtrt. 

Viee-Pi'wde.iitn. — Mr, 0. R. W. Adeane, Mr, Percy Criitcliley. Mr. ,1. 
Marshall Dugdale, the Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn K PelloA-es, K.C.V.O., Mr.Krnest 
Mathews, the Earl o- Yarburoiigli. 

Olher Members of the Council— D. T, Alexander, Mr, T. L. Aveline. 

Clive Behrens, the Hon. J. R. de C. Hostiuven, Mr. J.tavis Rrown, Mr. T, 
A Ruttar, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. VV. W, Chapman, the Hfiti, J, E. (’ross, 
Mr. John Evens, Mr. I'. F.^lconer, Sir Howard Frank, Lord Harlech. Mr. J. II, 
Hiiio, Mr. Arthur Hiscock. Mr. R. ML Hobbs Mr. J, How.'nM Hmvard. .Mr. W 
F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Lmidington Mr. Alfred Mansell. Mr. C MiddU'tun Mr. 
.[‘.hn Myatt, Mr. VV. Nocton. Capt. 11. Oliver-lh'llasis, Mr. H. Ovennan, Mr. R. 
(i. Itit.terson, Mr. 0. M. S. Pilkiiigtoii, Lord Ranksborougli, B.. I’.V.O., Mr. 
F Reynard, Mr. C. 0. Rogers, Capt. I’e.rcv VV Seward, Mr. Fred Smith Mr A 
I’, 'riifner. Mr. J Bell White, and Mr. L. C. VVj'igley. ' 

(toi'/’r)on‘S. — Mr. K. ,J. J. .Mackenzie, Mr. K. Hamlyn Price, and Mr. Beville 
Stanier, M.P. 

The following Members of the Manchester Ivocal Conunittee attended tlie 
mcei.ingof the General Manchester Committee on the previous aftertioon : .Mr. 
.Alex. Lawson, Alderman McCabe, and Mr, J, T, Smith. 

The minute.s of the last monthly meeting of the Council, Indd on Xovember 3, 
1315. wen- taken as read and approved. 

Sir William Bennett, K. C.V.O., and Colonel B. F. L. Tlioni<on (representing 
ih,- Lord Wandsworth Institution) were elected as Gov('rnors. and 15 ilnly 
iiiiininated candidates were admitted intu the Society as Members. 

T'he President said he wassure he would only be fultiliing the wi-htis of 
the Council if he asked for their permission to write, on bebtUf of the Rnyal 
Agricultural Society, a letter of sympathy to K Ihll, I’riiiee Clirisiian in his 
seritms illness. i hey all knew the services 1 1 is Hoyul Highness had rendered 
to die Society for many, many years, ami it was with tljc greatest confidence 
tlioi be asked for their assent. 

Tiie Report of the Finance Committee was receive<l and adopted, together 
with rlie accounts of the Xottinghain Show, as to whieti an cxitlanatiuy state- 
ment was made by Mr. Adkane. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, secoiideil by Mr. ('Aitii, it was resolved : - 

“That authority be given forthe sale of 3H,5iK)h ''si r Loan sub'cribed for, in order 
to repay the h>an from the Bank and (art+^r ascertaini g tin* acnnil net co.d of the 
eoiiversioii operation) for the sale of a snfliciciiL partol llie Wiir Lounbelun’ing to 
Hills' Bequest and the Insurance Fund respectively to refund the cost ot conver-ion 
of ihe ConsoLs lelongiui to those two funds, and’thnt the FinatU'e Oonnnittee be 
authorized to take all necessary steps to carry out the above sales.” 

^ir John Thorold formally moved 

"That the name of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon lie rceoaimfenued to thy 
Annual General Meeting for election as President forthe eiisoing ye.'ir The Council 
would, ho was sure, be pleased to'know that they wo dd have at tbeir head next 
year one whose predecessors' names appeared so often on their Presidents’ hoard." 
bir Gilbkk'I' Greenall seconded the motion, which was mianirauusly 
agreed to. 

Mr. Loddington suggested that copies of the Society's leaflet on Milk 
AdultH.raiion wnich bad been issued to Justices of the Peace should also be sent 
lo .Medical Officers of Health. 

(.'aptain Behrens stared that in his part of Yoikshire farmers were 
experiencing tremendous delay in obtaining the necessaries for their farms, 
^or the last three or four months it had been almost impossible for farmers to 
anything. He quite understood that they oould not look for Llie same 
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regularity an tlie p:irt oE tlic railways as in ordioavy limes, but when tlicv r'.-.n. 
sidered how enormously extended the delay was, he thought they would 
that as the Council of tlie Royal Agricultural Society they should briny ue 
matter before the Boart! of Agriculture to induce them to use their eff'.' is 
lessen the delay, lie gave instances -which were typical of many— of marures 
orderefl eight weeks ago which were still undelivered. In one case it wa> "my 
a matter of delivery fmm a town (Driffield) twenty miles off. This was -ii:,. th 
the lack of trueks and waggons. For weeks pas' there ba<l been a large nmiihe:’ 
of trucks aiul wayirons collected at York station, but he was told by the ruihviiT 
company that they could not be released bcciiuse it might be necessary ai any 
moment to hand them over to the military authorities. That was ab^oluti.'.y 
right, and he as a soldier quite realised the necessity. In the case of finujus 
who were very many miles from the station it entailed enormous cosl. Dn' 
telephone communication was very bad, and they had consequenTly to he L'dn. 
tinually sending to the station to see if their good? had arriverl, and they were 
constantly disappointc<l. Tlic matter was not confined to his jiart of York^h!!■l^ 
If eomethiiig could be done to assist the farmers in this maitcr it would he >4 
considerable advantage. 

The Karl of Xorthurook pointed <»uL that, at the request of the lTes;-a-iu 
of the Bn.ard of Agriculture, AgricuUnral War rommittces bad Ireeti appftnt,,! 
in the different counties wlm were I o inquire and to report on certain grievaii-cs 
aiiddifficuhio.sof farmers, and the pnint raised by Faptain Behrcn? was yn- 
cisely one of tlic matters to begone into l>y those Committees. He ventured !<■ 
think that those brKlies would lie the proper channel of communication to iho 
Board of Agriculture. 

Delays in deliveries to farmers were also mentioned by several other Mciiii;ei> 
of Council, and a discu.sslon ensued, in which the lollowing took pan: HIt. 
Mansell, Mr. Buttar, the Hon. Cecil Pauker, Mr. Luddington, Mr. 
Davis Brown, Mr. J. Bell W'hite, and Mr. h'AiX'ONER. 

It was eventually resolved, on the motion of Lord Middleton, sccou.i'..'.’ 
by the Karl of i'ovENTRY 

“‘Tlint reiiresetltations be made to Gib Board ot Agriculture res]>c('ii5ig llo 
difficuiliies incurre^l by a^ricullurists in the carriage of leedina stuffs, fertilisers 
profiuee by rail, and requesting the Board to take the maUcr up as enrly 
possible.'' 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 15) Ifi I'itianc--. 
Jouiiial and Education, Chemical and Woburn, Botanical and Zc-olng;(':d. 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Implement, Showyard Works, Selection, Dairy and 
Produce, and Special. The present Members of the. various Standing Cnir- 
mittees were (with some exceptions) reappointed to tliosc Omnmiftccs. Mr, 
J, Bell Yv'liite was adde<l to the Journal and Kducation and Chemical and 
Woburn Committee: .\Ir. R, G. Carden to the Stock Prizes Committee, and 
the Duke ol Portia ml, Mr. i). T. Alexander, and Mr. John Kvens to the (.'oiii- 
mitteo of Selection. 

Authority was given for the Seal of the Sof’iety to be affixed to a power o: 
attorney for the sale of War Loan Stock. 

The Council then adjourned until Wednesday, January 20, 1016. 


proceedings at the annual 
(Beneral flReeting of (Bovernors and flbembcisi, 

HELD AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1915. 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR, 
Present:— Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Sir Gilbert GrceM-l 
Bart., C.V.O., Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John Tlnwia. 
Bart. 
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\lce’Pmidcnts.~}/[T. C. R, W. Adeane, Mr. Percy CrutohUy, the Right 
Hem. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Mr. Ernest Mathews. 

Ordinary Members of the Co>incU.~}>h\ T. L. Aveling, the Hon. J. R, de 

Hoscawen, Mr. W. W. Ohapinan, the Hon. Johit E. Cross, Mr. Jolm Evens, 
Mr. Janies Falconer, Mr. J. H. Kiiie, Mr A. Hiscock, Mr. 1{. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. 
Howard Howard, Mr. J. L. Luddiiigton, Mr. John Myatt, Mr, William Nueion, 
Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. PatLcrsuii, Mr. 0. M. Pilkington, Mr 
I'lvdcrick Reynard, Mr. C, W. Tindall, Mr. Arthur P. Turiiej. 

(rocernors. — Mr. K. J. J. Mackenzie, Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Mr. Bevillc 
Stanier, M.P. 

Honorary ^fe)}lher . — ^Professor Sir John McFadyeaii. 

Members . — The Hon. Alex, E. Parker, Sir tValtcr (Hlbcy, BarL,, Sir Herbert 
Ciiermside, G.C.M.G., C,B., Messrs, J. A. Adams, John Alrootid, R. L. Angus, 
.). W. Arbuthnot, H. F. Beales, John Beulah, A. 0. T. Bennett, J. N. Bridges, 
(Min Camiibell, \V. S, Cleverley, J. F. Crowes, J. J. CridJan, 11.8. Daine, 
Walter Dunn, II. G. I'ew, A. Galbraith, G. T. Garland, W, Gavmer, W. Gibson, 
Ocui'ge Hobson, W. J. Hoskeii, Raymond King, W. Langridge, Henry Matthews, 
J. H. Mills, J. T. Mills, Rev. I). B. Montefiore, Messrs, C. Morris, W. Nixon, 
T. Owen, \V. Pye, J. B. Roberts, J. A. Hobinson, F. F, Rootham, St. Joint 
11. lioscoe, F. E. Savory, H. C, Slingsby, J. M. Sirickhind, J. Herbert Taylor, 
11. Templeton, G. T), Tbodj, Howard Thomas, E. Triraeii. E, Van Brabant, 
Kldred G, Walker, W. H. Watson, 0. B. Willans, Trovru’ Williams, Ac,, Ac. 

The Presidext, in opening the proceedings, said he would like, at the 
(uitset, on behalf of the Society, to tender to the Agricultural Hall Company 
and the Sniitlifield Club the Society's best thanks for their co;irt<^sy in again 
allowing to the Royal Agricultural Society the use cf that commodious room 
wherein to hold the annual meeting, 

'Fhey were living in abnormal and nnprcceilcnted times, when all classes 
of the community were called upon to make great sacritiees -sacrifices that 
vu-re l>eing severely felt by the agricultural interest and industry, and par- 
ticularly so in eotmection with the shortage of labour. 

Of course, they all wished to support Lord Derby’s Recruiting Scheme as 
strongly as possible, but he ventured to express the hope tliat care would be 
taken that no nnnecessary injury should be inflicted upon the agrieultnrislB 
of (he country in consequence of any failure to recognise that an adequate 
su!i|)lyof many of the staple articles of the food of the nation coukl not b« 
maintained if the numbers of those engaged in their [ii’o<luction were unduly 
depleted. 

It was a matter for satisfaction that, despite the serious cirenrastanccs 
that had prevailed during the year, the Society had been able to cany on its 
usual activities, and the fact that this had been possible was due, not only to 
the etiergy and determination of the Council and Members of the Hociety, but 
iibo to the fact that in preceding years of prosperity the Society most wisely 
provided a reserve fund. 


Accounts, 

The first item on the agenda was the presentation of the balance-sheet, and, 
in accordance with custom, the Council formally submitted the balance-sheet 
for 1911. which, with the statement of receipts and expenditure, wms published 
in the last volume of the Journal, 

From the accounts- -of which printed copies were in the hands of all 
present -it would be noticed that the Nottingham Show of this year resulted 
in a debit balance of 2,9-1."/., and, taking into cousideration the contribution of 
2.;V.,!()/, frum the ordinary account to the show account, this would leave an 
actual loss to the tSociety of iihl. 

When they remembered the concentration of public attention upon the 
firogress of the war, and when they remembered also the very unfavourable 
weather that prevailed on the first and second days of the Show, they were, 
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be thought, justified in concluding that the financial result of the Sbi.v, 
more safisfacttiry than most of them anticipated it would be. 

In Wollaton Park they had bad an ideal Show ground, and he wa^ - 
that they were all greatly indebted to Lord Middleton for so kindly alt 
the Society to use it. (Hear, hear.) 

Then they owed gratitude to ihe Mayor and Corporation of Nottine : oi,. 
and to the local committee, who did their utmost to ensure pei feet lot! y. - 
manifold details of the arrangements, and who gave the greatest assistat ■■■ 
the Society. 

If it was not invidious to mention names he would particularly nu-’.iii,!' 
the then Mayor (Mr. Alderman Gregg), the Town Clerk (Mr. \V, J. Board). 

Mr. W. H. Bradwell (the Secretary of the Nottinghamshire Agiicuhiu-:,. 
Society). 

The two gentlemen last named were honorary secretaries of tiio 
committee, and their labours had been h\)th strenuous and successful. 

He would also like to refer to the then Sheriff, now Mayor of Nottitm'r.aii. 
(Mr, John G. Small), who was instrumental in introducing a new featiin j.ir 
the programme of the annual Show, He alluded to the Dairy Farmers' ^i: 
Competition. So far as the Royal Show was concerned, this was a new dci i:'- 
ture, and the result justified, and, indeed, exceeded, the anticipations of f 
who advocated the experiment. 

Ami. of course, in connection with the Show they would be gui'.iy nf 
strange forgetfulness if they did not acknowledge the invaluable servici - 
their honorary director, Sir Gilbert Grtenall. (Applause,) 

Membership. 

Turning to the report of the Council, it would be seen that, for tlie lii-i 
time in the last ten y^^a^ft, there was a considerable shrinkage in the memlx'i'M.u.. 

Tile number of new subscribers wbo bad joined the Society during tlie 
was much below the normal, and the deaths — including those wim havo j.K 
their lives in the service of the country— had been more numerous than lOi ai. 

Agricultural Seliei of Allies Fund. 

The report also gave particulars concerning the origin, constitution. ai;'.l 
work of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund. As to the necessity iJ SjI 
possible agricultural assistance being given to those countries oi our A’li-s. 
there could be no doubt, and the proposal that they should follow the pre' ' ::rvir 
of 1870 had received widespread support. 

His Majesty the King showed his sympathy by graciously giving loof. ; 
Society gave 1,OOOZ., and the Committee were now able to report that e"?in'i- 
hutious amounted to 30,000/. 

In this connection he would like to thank the Smithficld Club for the 
assistance they were giving the Fund by allowing the Jumble Sales to i.’c iiv.J. 
At the same time he would like to draw public attention to the sales to l-e 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Show. 

Twelve months ago it had been deemed desirable, in the interests <>f 
culture and of the nation, that the Royal Show should be held this year, mul 
similar reasons had been the determining factors in the decision to po .^'.d 
with the Show next year. A meeting had been convened at Maiiclie?'' !’ 
consider the advisability of holding the Show in that city. The represenmiiv ■ 
of the Society who attended as a deputation were, very kindly received. ;nj i 
from the tone of the meeting he anticipated that warm support would b<- eo-r. 
to the Show. He therefore felt confident that, all being well, ami tii'' '-''it; 
taking a satisfactory course, the Show at Manchester would at least be as ycO'l 
as the Show held at Nottingham during the past summer. (Applause.) 
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Adoption of Report. 

Sir Hebbeht (Jhermstdk said tliey liad just heard from the President of 
i;i.- year a most interesting speech. He had been ashed to move the adoption 
r,t [iioRe[>ort, wiiich most of them had read, and the President had dealt with 
I'uv salient points it contained. He thought tliey might congratulate them- 
sincerely on the success of the Nottingham Show. Ever since the 
len.ova] from a permanent station the Society’s affairs had prospered as regards 
i:-;,' Shows. (Hear, hear.) He thougiit they must all feel that they had in the 
iiUMiiiuel of their directorship and in their organisation a veiy fine one. bnt 
i;,. ^vas now going, following on the remai'ks made by the President, to dwell 
ho' a few moments on the reverse side of the medal. Ever since he had iiad 
ti:i' honour of belonging to the Society he had felt the conviction thai it was 
III)! .as pojtular, and hail not been popularised, as it ought to be. The Royal 
A j-aailtmal Society had a melnbe^^hip of 10.000. What was it ? Why, one 
(il iiie far yoiuiger socielit^s to which lie belonged, in three or four years, had 
< 1 !'.!:. I ripped that membership two or three times over. He thought that aiiy- 
ii;; - whii read the reports must feel that, in spite of theactivitir.s of the Socieiy, 
i; was only a small scale organisation tor a country in which agriculture was 
s" important as it was in our own, and in which agriculture and stock i meed in g 
na i led the world. If that was the feeling of the Members of the Society, it 

was for Tliem to invite the Council to consider— as doubtless they Iiad con- 

s'. liiivd over aiid over again — whether new methods could not be iiiLrotluced to 
j ii.nhiiise it. Personally his own suggestion would be — finst of all, special 
o iiii* f<.r rigriciiltiirists. A Society to which lie had the honoiii’ to belong — 
(!:■' Ii-ya] Arhoricultural Society of Scotland — had perfectly separate terms for 
:;i'-<‘ ill minor positions— those employed, wage-earners, and others. 

iioing back to the Cliarter of 1840 and the Supplemental Chartei- of 1005, 
I!: :'- Society was, in a measure, plutocratically organised, d'liat was, perhaps, 

;• >:!.;(’!] ])(jiiit. Of coui’se, it was very different in the case of financial cora- 

pici'.es. wliere the directors must have a certain status in proportion to the 

i'.-|i iimibilities they exercised. In the case of the Society there was nothing 
!i: uic sort. Times changed, and he could hardly see the force of the rule that 
I'r and Vice-Presidents should only be selected from the list of (lovrrnors. 

He would like to ask the Council if the principle of decentralisation could 
!!''i he introduced, so that in ibc groups, or if possible, in the counties, there 
’iiiahr he local branches of the Society, which could conduct local competitions 
in cuiiiution, stock raising, economical feeding, and varioiiR other branches 
tiie Society supported. Per-onally, from what he had seen of the biuall 
S"''i'‘tics in their great Dependencies, he thought that the Society might be 
more or less in relation to local societies as the Jockey Club was to the 
t'-a'i race meetings, He would, in conclusion, before asking them to adopt 
!!>• liapni't, call their attention to the very critical position in which they 
sf. ii l a;; regards war time and increased production. Hewasafiaid he had 
II -' n-’iowed very closely the recommendations of the various commit Lees and 
d.'- nu asiires advocated by the Minister of Agriculture, but, as far as be had, 
he ;i;k! been struck by the point that increased production seemed to be 
?M-'.e.ded by putting more land under the plough or taking more fiequent 
'vi).ic crops— crops of cereals. This question of actual future production was 
''tic ut (be most important with which they as a nation and as farmers could 
snohi face to face. During the last ten years he had made a series of agiicul- 
tmai tours in Euiope — in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Scandinavia, 
l>-ti!nark, and so on. In 1914, about a month before the war. he had been 
thniiigii Central Germany. It was nine years since he had made a similar 
in Germany, When he was there in 1905 he thought that this country 
had VL-ry little to learn frmn Germany, but when he was there last year he 
c-uiie to the conclu.sion that we had a great deal to learn from that country. 
Itivir Society carried out at Woburn some admirable experiments, and when- 
e'x r possible, lie attended the Members’ visits. He did feel that they wanted 
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to gf't some oi; the same system which was now raising production (.n Uie 
Continent by leaps and bounds. He had felt very much the need for jii-rutr 
influence to he developed by their Society, so admirable in constitution ;n;.i 
activities as far as they went. He begged to move the adoption of the 

Mr. J. Herhert Taylor (Sussex) seconded the resolution, and in duiii^r t,, 
said he would only tmjihasiau the matter of the reduction in the luemlKTsti;],^ 
but when they returned to normal conditions he hoped that their iniiuiitr 
would increase. 

Mr. Eldkkd ( 1 . F. Walker (Bristol) at the request of several Memhcrf! 
in Somerset, Gloucester and Wiltshire, took exception to the paragraph in tl'n- 
Report, which stated that : — 

The usual steps have been taken by the Board of AErieulture and Figur es :o 
stamp outtbe disease but it is understood that exeeptionni 

culties arose at the outset, owing to the fact that the disease apv»eared to have b.'en 
in existence for at least a fortnight before it ^Yas reported. 

On behalf of those Members he would ask the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society to withdraw the statement quoted. The Board of Agricultuc Itai 
grossly mismanaged matters in dealing with this outbreak, and for the Societv 
to gloss it over, as was done in the Report, was very bad indeed. When it was 
first reported, the Board's inspectors had not been able to diagnose the disea?" 
as foot-aud-mouili, and it was only a fortnight later that it had been so diaj- 
nosed. Meanwhile the animal had been slaughtered and some of the meat lin,! 
been sent to London for consumption. Farmers were now suffering in cMi- 
sequence of the restrictions which had been imposed owing to the spread of 
the disease. He moved that the paragraph in question be <le,leted. 

Mr. Henry Matthews (Winterbourne) seconded. 

Sir John McFadyean said it was true that a charge had been made that 
a farmer diagnosed a case of foot-and-mouth disease, and that the diatrnosis 
was not confirmed on the first inspection of veterinary officials of the Board if 
Agriculture, bur that the diagnosis of the farmer was sabsejpieiitly coiitirinril 
by the Board after a delay of a fortnight. Be ha<l a little informaLou wiii: 
regard to this case, and he believed that the statement made was not accurate. 
He must content himself, however, by saying that they had heard only one 
skle of tlie case, hut that, he took it, was not a point covered by the jraragrapi';. 
All the Council intended to convey was that the Board of Agriculture liaii 
dealt with the outbreak by the usual methods of isolation and slaughter. 
he believed t'hat ro be a fact. He maintained that the paragraph as piiiitCil 
was substantially correct. 

Mr. WaLKkw said lie was content, after Sir John’s explanation, tow'ithdraiv 
his motion and to let it go forth that the Board of Agriculture had pnrsiieLi 
" its usual course.” (Loud laughter.) 


Election of PreBideut, 

Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P., moved that His Grace the Duke of Bicliiii'iii i 
and Gordon, K.G., be elected President of the Socieiy, to hold office until tH 
next ensuing annual general meeting. He did not think that agii(;iil;iir>iE 
wanted anything said about the great Dukes of Richmond and Gordnu. A; 
the present moment his Grace was one of their Vice-Presidents, and on fen- 
occasions the names of his prctleccssors appeared on the illustrious o-lc ''t 
Presidents of the Society, Irrespective of that, they had ahvaya been iti tb 
forefront with their flocks and herds and racing establishments. " [f bis Bnuv 
had the interesls of flocks, herds, and horses, he was sure that he must eml't'a'-^ 
everything that was dear to the hearts of agriculturists. 

Mr. Colin Campbell (Newark) iu seconding the motion, ventureJ t' 
express the hope tliat his Grace the Duke of Rictimond and Gordon f'- 
as successful in bis year of office as the Duke of Portlaml bad been, livsb' 
ventured to express the hope that when the Show took place next yeat - 
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w.'iilil be held under better auBpicen and in happier times than the Show over 
\Tti]cii rheir present Chairman had presided. 

'I'lie resolution was carried unanimously. 

The President then read the following letter from the Duke of ilichraoiid 
and Cordon 

In the event of my being elected President of the Boy;il for next year. >f you 
think it necessary to apologise for my absence from the meeting, will you express 
my gratitude for the honour done me, and say that work, in connection with Lord 
Derby’s recruiting .scheme in two counties, in each of which I am chairman of the 
Joint Committee, makes it impossible for me to be in London next week? 


Election of Auditors, 

Mr. H. S. Daine (Warrington) said he bad very great pleasure in proposing 
that the best thanks of the Society be tendered to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, 
llni.iert J. Dreenw-ood, and Newell P. Squarey fur their services as Auditors, 
and that they be re-elected for tbe ensuing year, The duties of these gentle- 
jneii were onerous and arduous, and they thoroughly well deserved the thatiks 
of the meeting. Might they have more work in the future, and might tlie 
balance-sheet be more favourable from year lo year. 

Mr. Algernon Morking formally seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

Election of Truateea. 

The President announced that the following twelve Trustees had been 
iiODiiiiated by the Council in accordance with the by-laws : — 

H R.H. Prince ChriRtian, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. 

Duke of Bedford, K.Q., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir J. B. Bowen- Jones, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury. 

Col. F. S. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, fCeiit. 

Earl of Coventry, Croomc Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Duke of Devonshire, G.C.V.O., Chats worth, Cbcsterlleld. 

Sir Gilbert Greeuali, Bart., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, Yorks. 

Lord Moreton, Sarsden House, Chipping Norton. Oxon. 

Eai’l of Northbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

Hod, Cecil T. Parker. The Grove Corsham, Wiltshire. 

Sir John H. Thor old, Bart., Old Hall, Syston, Grantham. 

On a show of hands they were declared to be re-elected as Trustees to hold 
office until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 


Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were re-elected in a similar manner, tlieir names being 
as under : — 

C. R. W, Adeano, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Percy Crutchley, Sunni nghi 11 Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Earl of Derby, Q.O.Y.O., C.B., Knowsley, Prescot Lancashire, 

J. Marshall Dugdale, Llwyn, Llanfyllin, S.O.. Mont, 

Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes. K.C.V.O., Honingham, Norwich. 

E. M. Greaves, Worn, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Ernest Mathews. Little Shardeloes, Amersham. Bucks. 

Duke of Northuntberland. K.G., Alnwick Castle, Northumberland. 

Duke of P-Ttland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 

Earl of l^owiR, Powia Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

T'uke of Eichmond and Gordon, E.G,, Goodwood, Chichester, 

Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire- 

Election to the Council. 

The President then reported, in accordance with By-law 87, the names 
of the fo'llowiiig Ordinary Mem her 8 of Council who had been elected to represent 
the several Divisions of the Society included in Group “C,” in order that the 
meeting might “ take cognisance of their election ” 

Cumberland ; Joseph Harris, Brackenbrougb Tower. Carlisle, 

Westmoreland ; 0. w. Wilson, Rigmaden Park, Kirkhy Lonsdale. 
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Torks (East Riding) : Frederick Reynard, Sunder! and wick, Driffield. 

North Wales : Arthur E. Kvaos, Broowylfa, Wrexham. 

Linoi'ln : John Rven^, Burton, near Lincoln, and C. W. Tindall, ^YaiIl^leet, '•.o. 
Huntingdon: John Rowell, Bury, Huni.ingdoa. 

Cambridge : J. L. Luddtngtoii, Littleporf, Ely. 

(Jxiordt Robert W. Uobb^ Kcimscotr, Lechlade. 

Kent: ThouMs L Aveliug, Boley Hill House, Rochester, and B. Fitz v.iLin.. 

Plumptre, Goodiipstons, Canterbury. 

Warwick : Capt, R. Oliver-Belliisis, Shilton House, Coventry. 

Glou ester: H. Dent Brocklehurst, Sudeley Casile, Winchcomhe, luul U', 'j_ 
Game, Alds^vorth, Nonhleach. 

Glamorgan : D. T. Alexander, Bryneithen, Dinas Po wis. 

Somer'iet ; Lord Strachie, Sutton Court, Penst'ord. 

Berkshire: Lt.-Col. H. G. Henderson, M.P., Kiteinore, Faringdon. 

Sussex : Walter F, Ingram, 2 St. Andrew’s Place, J^ewes. 

Ireland : Richard George Carden, Fishmoyne, Templemore, co. Tipperary, 


Sug:gestions of Members. 

The President then enquired if any Governor or Member had any rca.iivKj 
to make or suggestions to offer for the consideration of the Council . 

Mr. Kenneth J. J. Mackenzie (Cambridge) said that though he liiid h;!-! 
the privilege as a‘ Governor of the Society to listen to the luosl 
deliberations of the Council that morning about tlie matter of facilities hT iVuiu 
prmiuce on the railway, lie ventured to take the opportunity of again di';>\v;ii;; 
attention to the matter The School of Agriculture at Cambridge had b'.tr; 
entrusted by the Board of Agriculture with the responsibility of giving advi^v 
the agriculturists of England about feeding stuffs, N<> question of detail gaTt*;ne;j! 
more anxiety than the matter of railway transit. The Board of Agriculmrc. ui 
everybody knew, were doing their best, and the various committees in me 
counties were also doing their best, but he believed it was necessavy tV.- o;* 
Council of the Society to take special steps to warn the British jmblic i :.;c ;r 
they wanted farmers to help them to make bullets to win the war by kn - vhe 
down foreign exchange, they must give farmers rea^o^ahIe facilities for 
their produce, and obtaining those things which they required ti> work r' -.-n 
land. 

Thanka to Retiring President. 

Mr. F Hamlyn Price (London) rose to ask the meeting to accord a iK Miyr 
vote of thanks to His Grace the Duke of Portland for his services as rix-'ident 
during the past year. (Applause.) It was quite plain to him from thi; w;iv ::i 
which the meeting had received the resolution that it needed no word> ■ i his 
to commend it. He ventured to say that they had had very many of the 1 mI 
Presidents in the past, hut he felt sure that they had never bad a ])eit( r ne 
than His Grace. (Hear, hear.) He did not think that he need ampl iy 
expi’e.^sioa 3 in His Grace’s presence, though if he were askerl to dcscrin- 
he would say that he was an admirable administrator with a peculiar vl mti; or 
manner, One felt led on on an occasion like iliat, but he ha<l such an 
for the Royal and all its work. If he could have his way in politics i. ' wui:.'.. 
have the Duke of Portland for Prime Minister, Sir Gilbert Greeuall Ib’tu*? 
Secretary, and Mr, McRow as Uuder-Sccretary for all Departments. 
and applause.) 

Mr. J. J. Okidlan (Gloucester), in seconding the motion, said ii 'vas li.? 
great fortu 'e to have a charming wife who came from Nottingham, am! i. ImV. 
of what she had told him of the kindness of His Grace and bis cliartniDg '•’■f 
were true, there was no womier they were beloved. He was sure that ti'. 'i ■ - 
got home that evening and told his wife that His Grace had wn:; iG 
championship in the Carcase Competition — and especially with an Ahrv.ii .'H- 
Angus heifer — he would have a greater smile than ever. He had, wiio 
Northbrook, also had the privilege of serving on the Committee of the .im'-'’ 
Fund, in which His Grace had taken so great an interest, and be coulo 
testimony to the good work done there by him, and he might add that lb' 
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h;ul given the animal that bad taken tbechainpionsbip— aml.he thought, 
li-r, luit was not quite sure about that— to be sold for that fund to-morrow! 
Tiio lesolution was carried by acclamation. 

iiio Duke op Portland, whose rising was greeted with applause, said tie 
.,v>-vd most sincerely to express his grateful appreciation of ilie kind words 
tiy itie mover and seconder of the vote of thanks to him for his services 
,i ii j.e tile past year, and he thanked them all for the cordial reieption given 
lu'opositioii. He had deemed it a great honour to occupy the Prcsiilential 
e'v.i;;, im<i he woiihl look back upon tbe year's work with very great 
;;iii-!:icnoii ; indeed, if it had not been for the anxiety arising from theNvar be 
< ,,> ;:il look back upon the year with unalloyed pleasure. As it was, he could 
,,,iiv say that the work had. been very congenial, and he had never been 
eij;n;ed in work of a public character when he had found more of the spirit of 
.I,. )-, tic anil ready co-operation, than in the colleagues with whom he had 

! associated. He would also like to say how much he owed to Mr. McHow 

iiis staff for their willing, loyal, and unremitting services, which have been 
.ju;:. indispensable. To one and all who had helped him he tendered his best 
t:i:iuks, and if at any future time he could do anything to promote the welfare 
and further the interests of the Society he would have the greatest possible 
l.iei-urc in so doing. 
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NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 

JUNK 29 TO JULY 3, 1915. 


©fSfialB of tt)e St)oto. 

PRESIDENT ; 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 

Honorary Director. 

Sir Gilbeet Gbeenall, Bart., C,V,0., Waltou Hall, Warrington. 

Stevards of Lire Stock. 

Horm. 

Ctril B. GREENALli, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham, 
John Rowell, Bury, Huntingdon. 

Cattle. 

Joseph Harris, Brackeuburgh Tower, Carlisle. 

Sheep and Pigt. 

C. W. Tindall, Wainfleet, S.O., Lincolnshire. 

Steward of Dairy, Poultry and Produce, 

Ernest Mathews, Little Shard eloes, Amershara, Bucks. 
Steward of Teterinary Examination, 

Cyril E. Greenall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham, 
Steward of Forage. 

Claude M. S. Pilkington, Wollaton, Nottingham, 

Stewards of Implements. 

F. S, W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone. 

The Hon. J. E. Cross, High Legh, Knutstord. 

R. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc. 

Stewards of Refreshments. 

Percy Crutchley, Sunninghill Lodge, Ascot. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Stewards of Horticultural Exhibition. 

The lion. John R, de C. Boscawen, Tregye, Pen-auwell, Cornwall. 
A, A. Paton, Oneida, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Steward of Gates, Fencing, Timber, &c. 

C, CoLTMAN Rogers, Stanage Park, Brampton Brian, 

Stewards of Finance. 

Charles R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 
Thomas L. Avelino, Boley Hill House, Rochester. 
Richardson Carr, Estate Office, Tring Park, Herts. 

Surveyor. 

J. R. Naylor, F.R.I.B.A., Cauldon Chambers, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Secretary. 

Thomas MoRow, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Li$t of Judges at Nottingham^ 1915 
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JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Uuoellaneous Implemeats entored for Silrer Uedili. 

W. II. Carter, Mo:;s Hall, Carriiij^toii, Manclic^ter. 

J. Broughton Dugdale, Wfoxall Abl)ey, Warwick, 

JUDGES OF LIVE STOCK. 


HOBSES. 

Shires, 1-11. 

jfiHN Blundell, Lower Burrow, 
Scotforth, Lancaeler, 

11. II. IvKENE, Westfield, Medmcnliam, 

Marluw. 

ClydesdalflB. — Classes 12-20. 
j. E. Kbrr, Harviestouii, Dollar, 

Picken, Terrs Farm, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Suifolks.— 21-28. 

I’liiL Browne, Hall h'ar]ii, Kusli- 
uiruiko, Bnrj’ St. Edmunds. 

Henry Overman, Kiiiton House, 
Wcasetiham, Swaffliam. 

Hantera,— 20-40 ; Polo Ponies. 
— Classes 41-45 ; and Riding,— 
Classes G3 (lit. 

SIR H. K. Ue Traffokd, Bart,, Hill 
Crest, Mark'd Harburough. 

T. L. 4VICKH AM- Boynton, Burton 
.IcuL's Hall, Diiffield. 

Olflvelaud Bays and Coach Horses,— 
Classes 46 and 4r . 

Andrew Moscrop, Thorgatrby Hall, 
West Cottingwitli, York. 

Hackneys . — Classes 48-54 ; and Hack- 
ney Ponies . — Classes o.-i and ,56. 

F. W. BUTiLt;, Kirklnirn Manor, 
IniHield. 

c, Edward 1C. Cooke, Manor House, 
Bygrave, Baldock, Herts. 

Shetland Ponies. — Classes ,57 and 58, 
William H?:attie, Hardwick('4range, 
<'i umber Bark, Worksop. 

Welsh Ponies, — Classes ,59-62. 

L 11. Vaughan, Llyssun, Idanerfyl, 
Wt‘lshi)ool. 

Pit Ponies. — Classes 70 and 71, 
William Beattie, Hardwick Grange, 
clumber Park, Worksop, 

Harness Horses . — Classes A to G, 
-ViGEL C. CoLMAN, Nork Park, Epsom 
Downs. 

W. Hick LING, AdboUon, Notting- 
ham. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns — Classes 72-84, 

John 1... Reid, Cromlevbatik, Ellon, 
N.B. 

J. Dk.ane Willis, Bapton Manor, 
Coflldni St. Mary, Wilts. 

William Wright, St. John’s House, 
Bracobi'idgc Heath, l.iiiniln. 

Dairy Shorthorns. — Classes 85-89. 
W^alter Crosland, Estate Office, 
Bnsc.i)t Park, l'’aring<lon, 

J. C. Robinson, I ford, Lewes. 
Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorns,— 
Classes 91-98. 

Ben.ja^iin Rowland, Ivy House, 
Wairilleet, Lines. 

John Se.arby, Croft, Wainfieet, Lines, 
Hereforda. — Classes 100-107, 
tViLLiAM Smith, Bidney, Dihvyn, 

5.0. , Hi.n’cfoi(ishire. 

A. P, Turner, Fayre Oakes, Hereford. 

DeTons. — Classes 108-113. 

C. L. Hancock, The Manor House, 
Cotlielstone, Bishops l.ydeard. 

South Devons, — Classes 115-118. 
WiLiiiAM Paige, Treboul, 8t. 
Germans, Cornwall. 

Longhorns. — Classes 120-123. 
Edward Tingey, Dersinghaun Kings 
Lyiin, 

Snisei, — Classes 125-129. 
Henry Riguen, Ashford, Kent. 

Welsh. — Classes 130-133, 

David Jenkins, Cen-igtranau, Taly- 
bont, Cardiganshire. 

Red Polls. — Classes 134-139. 

J. B. Dimmock, Shotford Hall, 
Harlestou, 

W. R. Hustler, Eails Hall, Cockfield, 

5.0. . Suffolk. 

Aberdeen- Angus. — Cf awes U 1-146. 
John Macpherson, Mulben Mains, 
Mulbcn, N.B, 

William Wilson, Coynachie, Gartly, 
N.B. 



List of Judges at JJottingJiam^ 1915 . 


GilloTftyB. — Classes 147-151. 

Wm. McCoschie, Mains of Penn Id g- 
hame. Newton Stewart. 

Ayrshires. — Classes 152 and 153. 

W. P. (jriLMOUR, lialmangan, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Holstein- Friesiana. — Classes 155-160. 
John Brown. Hedges Farm, St. 
Albans. 

Jeraeya.— 162-169. 
IlKREERT Padwiok, The Manor 
House, West Tijorue.v, Einsworth. 
Hon. Alex. E. Parker, Norton 
Curlieu, Warwick, 

Guernaeyi. -Classes 171-177. 

G. Titds Barham, Sudbury Park, 
5Tidd]p.sex. 

KiTTyi.— Classes 1 79-] 81 ; and 
Dexters.— 183-185. 

H, I>. Bett BRIDGE, Drayton, Wood- 
stock Road, Oxford, 

FiRNEST {'. Peyton, Woodcote T.iodge, 
Kenilworth. 

Uilk Yield Frizes and Butter Teats, 
Awards made on Certiticatc of the 
Stewaro oe Dairying. 

SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. — Classes 188-192. 
William Hitch, Estate Office, 
Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 

W, A, Treweekb, The Mount, 
Churchill, Cidppuig Norton. 
Shropshires. — Classes 193-198, 
Frank Webb, Sheustone, Lichfield. 
M. Williams. Whiston Hall, Albrigh- 
ton, WoUcrhainpioii. 

Southdowtts, -Classes 199-204. 

D. D. Crawford. Nonington, Dover. 
Walter Langmead, Clymping 

House, Little' ampton. 

Hampshire Downs. 205-'210. 

E. J. Bennett Chi I mark, Salisbury. 
John P.mn, Borough, Micheldever, 

Hants, 

Suffolka,— 21 1-216. 

John R. Keeble, Brantham Hall, 
Manning! ree. Essex, 

Dorset Downs. — (Hastes 217-219. 

WL W. Lovelace, Piddlehinton, 
Dorchester. 

Dorset Horns.— 220-223. 
Samuel Kidner, Bickley, Milverton, 

Somerset. 


Eyelsnda.— 224-228. 

G. Duck, South Dean, Pctworth. 
Kerry Hill (Wales)— 

Classes 229-231. 

Thomas Jones, Great Weston. M-.n-. 
gomery. 

Lincolns. — Classes 232-23S. 

R. Dixon, Dunnington Manor, Sea’i-jn 
Hull. 

G. Marris, Kirmington, Broekledy, 
Lines. 

Leiesaters. — Classes 239-242. 
Thomas Barker, Dawnay 
Gan ton, Scarborough. 

Border Leiceaters. — Classes 243-24,'). 
James Jeffrey, Deuchrie, I'usiul- 
kirk. 

James Wallace, Chapelhili, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

WsDsleydalea. — Classes 246-249. 
William Milner, Slyne Hall, Lan- 
('Aster. 

Lonks.— 250 and 251 ; and 
Derbyshire Gritstones. — Classes 2.52 
and 253. 

Thomas Whittam, Hall Cottage, 
Hurst, wood, near Burnley. 

Kent or Romney Marsh. - 

Classes 254-259. 

F. Austen Bensted, The Lawn, 
Sittiiigbourne. 

T. Vickers, Waltham, Canferbui'T. 

Cotswolds.— 260-263. 
Davis Brown, Marham Hall, 1 own- 
ham Market. 

Devon Long Wools. — 

Classes 264 and 265. 

C. L. Hancock, The Manor House. 
Cothclstone, Bishops Lydeard. 
South Devons. — Classes 266-270. 
William Paige, Treboul. 8t. 
Germans, Cornwall, 

Dartmoori. — Classes 271-273. 

H. M kdland, Woodraanswell. B tviRor. 
Tavistock. 

Exmoor Eorn.~ Classes 274 '21 
W. G. Thorne, Higher H'.’’!'?' 
Twite* en, South Mol ton. 
Cheviots.— 277-279. 
Andrew Douglas, Saugbtree, Ne'v- 
castleton. 



Lilt of Judget at Noitmgham^ 1915 . 


gerdwicks— 280-282 ; and 
Black-faced Konntiin— Classes 286 

and 286 . 

Hdwaru Nelson, Gatesgarth, Butter- 
iiunv, Cockermouth. 

Wehli Mountain, — Class€s2$d and 284. 
r. 11. Vauo-han, Llyssun, Llanerfyl, 
WL'lsbpool. 

PIGS. 

Larg:8 Whitaa.— 287-294. 

K.J Piiftvis.Tbe Rookery, Wyboston, 
8t. Neuts, Hunts. 

Middle White#.— 295-800. 
Ukoroe Sinclair, Home Farm, 
UaiuiL'ny Park, Edinburgh, 
Tamwortha.— 301-306. 
James G. Kerb, Estate Office, 
Cli-'ldci'ton, Salisbury, 

Berkshir9i. ~C7;/u«e# 307-312. 

T. A. Ednet flAYTER, The Mount, 
Whitchurch, Hants. 

Large Bl&cka. ~ Classes 313-318. 
John' Warn a, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, 
SO.. Cornwall. 

LincolMhira Curly-coated. — 

Classes .Sly-324. 

(Ieokge Ereir, Tolethorpe House, 
Deeping Sc. Nicholas, Spalding. 

POULTRY. 

Classes 326-476, 

W. W. Bboomhead, 6 Jessica Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

T. Byrne, Ha^-tbom Lodge, Wylde 
Given, Birmingham, 

W il. Elkin GTON, Ladye’s Hill, 
Kenilworth. 

John Meiklb, Camregan, Girvaii, 
Ayrshire. 

W, II. Silvester, Hawthorns, Hills- 

borougli Park, Sheffield, 

C. Sneddon, Kirkham, Lancashire. 

1 . C. Solomon, Struiher, Dunlop, N.B. 
Cle.m Watsun. Oxhey, Watford. 

PRODUCE. 

^yiiXbr.— Classes 477-482. 
Pri‘!e»Mir R, J. DrUMMOND, Dairy 
Seiiool, Kiimar!joc.k. 

Cheese.— 67RAJJM 483-491 
Professor R. J. DRUMMOND, Dairy 
^ Sclioul, Kilmarnock. 

Geoeuh Platt, Eaton, Tarporky. 


Bacon and Hams.— 402-500. 
Mortimer E. Wehd, 124, Kind's 
R >ad, Sloane Square, London, S.W, 
Cider and ?nTy.— Classes .501 -.508, 
Eldred G. F. Walker, The Hullies, 
Chew' Stoke, Bristol. 

John H. Wootton, Bybud, Hereford. 

Bottled Fruits. — Classes 609-613. 

J. Spires, Army and Navy Co-oper- 
ative Society, Ltd., 10.5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.\\\ 

Wool. — Classes 514-533, 

James T. H addon, 19 Dale Street, 
Bradford, 

W. A. Smith, Mnrivance, Shrewsbury. 

Hires and Hanty— Classes 534-563. 

T, W. Cowan, Upcoit IDnibe.Tiiunton, 
W. Herhod-Hkmpsall, Old Bedford 
Road, Luton, Beds. 

FARMS. 

Classes 1-6. 

Thomas A. Okook, Cnesham House, 
Kirkham, Lanes. 

John Uimmer. lluby Kami, Roby, 
Liverpool. 

HORTICULTURE, 

N. F. Barn ms. Eaton Hardens. Chester, 
A. .Mackellar, V.M.H., Royal Gar- 
dens, Wirid-'T. 

T. Stevenson, Woburn PlareGardens, 
Add lest, one, Surrey. 

James Vert, Chirk Castle UanleiiB, 
Whitehurst, Ruabon, N. Wales. 

GATES, FENCING, TIMBER, &c. 

T. Whitaker, Newton Harcourt, 
Leicester. 

CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER. 
John Malcolm, F.K.C.V.S., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER. 
William Trigger, F.ll.C.V.S., 
Newcastle, Staffs. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 
Professor J. MacQUEEN, K.R.C.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. 

Frank H. Giebings. F.R C.V.S,, The 
Black Buy VanI, Nottingham, 

F. L. Gooch, F.H.O.V.S., Bl. Martiu’s, 
Stamford. 

Charles Haywood, M.R.C.V.S., 
Millstone, Leicester. 



lii 


AWARDS OF PRIZES AT NOTTINGHAM, 

m- 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., Firit Pri20. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prizs, 
V., Fifth Prize, E. N., Rezerre Nnmher. H. 0 „ Highly Commended, 

G.. Commended. 


N.B.— The reapoMibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the follouring clasB&a, rests 
solely irith the Exhibitors. 

UnleeB otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classea for Horses, Cnttle, Shci'i,, 
and Pigs, was "bred by Exhibitor.” 


Ko.ii 

Osta- 

logue. 


HOKSES. 

Shires. 

Okie 1.— Shire Stallions, foaled in 1911. 

[10 entries.] 

n. CLARK. Moulton ELiugate, Spalding, for Moulton Future King.hay 
K Moulton Victor King 2!in9a d. Moulton Pansy b4740 by LDctinyo [larold hoT'.!. 

4 II (<C10 >)— E FAKNSWORI'H a ^^ONS, Kinclon. V arwiok, for KatcllCfl Ktview, 
brown,' bred hy J. H, WaTr. Harwood House, Toohbrook, I.eamington : s. Huidiife 
Viemicr 2977.A d. Blossom lij Kxtoii Conqueror 18725. 

9 III. (jC5 Robert L, Mond, Combe Bank, Sundndgc, near SevenoBki;. ler 

Sundridge Crown Royal, bay, bred by the Duke of Westmitisler. Rs' , 

Chester; s. Eaton Nunsuch 27301, d. Naseby Ramider H77fl bp Birdsall Meno'trcj. 
B IV (£i )— SIR WALPOLE Ghkenwell, BT„ Mardeo Park. Woldingham, Surrey, fer 
Marden Pater, hay ; ». Marden Forest King 28534, d. Eureka 53835 Hereford im. 

10 E. N. & H. O.—W. A H, Whitlev, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Gladiator. 

Claea 2 . — Shire StallioTij, foaled hi I'i'iZ. [11 entries.] 

20 I. (jeis.if. Champion.'’ )-JohnRowell, Bury, Huntingdon, for Bury King's ChampioD 
32190 bay bred by G, H. Edwards. Wadlev Farm, Blagdon, Bristol ; s. King Cole ,lli 
2ti35L d. Rickford Forest Queen .58138 by Dorlford Spark .^8246 

15 II. (AID.)— COLIN MAClYBB, Blai^don Hall, Longhope, Glus. for Blaisdon RraugnU. 

man 32U3, bay ; s. Warton Draughtsman 27805. d. El lisdun Princess 53080 ii/ Mont- 

13 Denby Collins, The Shire Stud. Bramhope, Leeds, for Primley FreemM 

32^5, bay, bred by D. R , Lloyd, Dinian Valley, Anglesea ; Tatton Dray King 23. . .. 
d. Lolwoirth tiueen 51575 5.1/ H end re Duke 16178. 

11 IV. (A3.)— Hls MAJESTY THE uiNQ. Sandringham, for Blackmoor .iJlll. 

Caitlegate Combination 21254, d. Early Primrose 63543 by Hoe Forest King -Li-l- 

16 R S dt H C.—Lokd Middleton, Birdsall, Malton, for Chataworth Craftsman. 

H‘ 0.'-18, 19. 

OlasB 3.— -S/iire Stallions, foaled in 1912. [7 entries,] 

26 I. (A15, & R. N. for Champion.a)-F. E. Muntz, Umberslade, Hockley Heath, tor 
King’s Warrior 31563. bay, bred 1 y Tbomas ,Touei. Quarry Farm, Oodstone ; i. k-c* 
of Tandridgo '-4351. d, Marden Fan 2nd 57679 by Taiton Friar 21953. . 

23 II. (AlO.l-DKNBY COLLINS, The Shire Stud. Bramhope. Leeds, for Lincoln ur»j 
31:>90, bay, bred by T. S, Herrick, Kiuoulton, Notts ; s. Tatton Dray Kiug-’*"- 
d, May Queen 64344 by Mere Duka 1,5235, 


I Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. o...ninriii 

« Champion Gold Medal given by the Shire Horse Society for the best Staiimn 
Olassei 1-8. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at iVoilingluim, 19 irK liii 


[Ualefls otherwiBe stated, each prize aaimal named below was "bred by exhibitor/'] 

M III- (;f5.1-A.GRANDAGE, LTD., Brarahopc Stud, Monks Uearh, Obelfoni, (,'heshire 
lorBramhope Monogram 31/^32, bay, bred by S Crawley, Hemington, Oundle: 
Gaer Conqueror 25218, d. Hemington Woodbine 6^121 by Ercall Wynn l lt'l'it, 

■'a S, Iff. k H. 0.— K. K. Sutton-Nklthorpk, Seawliv Hall, Bngg, lor Contrast 

H. C.-i22. 

Class 4 — (SAw FilUeJi, foaled in 1914. [17 entries.'] 

I. j. H. APPLEBY, Home Farm, Oroby, Leicester, for Bradgate Pearl, bay ; 
s. Bradgate Majestic 29139, d. Lockmge Garnet 42.5,13 by Buscot Sena. or 

45 II, (jCIOj )— J. G. WILLIAMS. Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Hoyal Princess, bay ; 

I. Norbury Menestrel 33543. d. Bardoii Forest Prince^is 55968 by Lockinge Forest King. 
;I9 III. (£b. I )— Robert L. MonD. Combe Bunk, Sunriridge, near Sevenoaks. for Fareweli 
Tolworth, bay, bred by the Exors, of Richard Thirlby, Tolwnrth Park, Snrinton ; 
s. King of Tfindridge 24351, d. Swan Leader 58535 by Hitcbin Ringleader 17,497. 

47 IV. {i:5,)-SlR WALPOLE GRKENWKLL, RT., Mardeii Park, Woldingham. Surrey, for 
Harden Adela, bay; *. Marden Forest King 28534, <i- Harden Queen 45684 by 
Dunsmure Jameson 17972. 

43 E. N. ic H. O.-W, & H, WHITLEY, Prim ley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Gladys. 

K. C.^39, 31. 36. 

Class 5 . — Shi re foaled i /i 1 9 1 B . [ 1 U c u t j ies. ] 

47 1, (k:l5.j-THE Rdqcotk SHUfiTHOKN Co.. Ltd„ Edgccite, Banbury, for Fine 
feathers 77937, bay, bred by the late Lord Rothschild, Triiig Pnrk, Herts ; «, 
Bahmgley Niilli Secundus 26993, d. Lilleshall Countess 57540 by Bunsinore Jamesmi 
.56 II. (A'lO.)— R obert L. Moxd, Coomhe Bank, Sundndge, near Seveiionks. tor 
Enderby Fashion 77857, bay, bred by E. A. Kirk, Mavis Kmterhy. Spilsby ; h. Kmg oi 
Tandrtdge 24351, d. Enderby Combine 86893 by Caltlegute Combination 21254, 

49 HI. (jC5.)-F- W, Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough, for Boro’ Forest Queen 3rd 77 lU, 
hav; «. Bridge Sollars Jupiter 27127, d. Boro' Forc.st Queen 53197 by Lockinge Forest 
King 18867. 

53 R. Iff. & H. C. W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, tor Primley Fantasy 

H. 0.-61, 55, C.-62. 

Class B.—Shire Fillm, foaled in 1912, [6 entries.] 

6u I. (;eis, Si Champion.^ )-SiR Arthur Nicholson, Highiieia Hall. Leek, for 
' Eoycroft Forest IJUBen 75832, bay, bred by F, S. Hawthorn, Roycroft Lodge, 
Utloieter ; *. RaLcliJffe Forest King 23622, d, Roycroft Queen 58207 by -Videby Camr 
de Lion 2oi97. 

•" II, fiiio.) The edgcote shorthorn Oo,, Ltd., Edgeota, Banbury, for Blackthorn 
Betty 73490, bay, bred by A. E, S, Hep worth, Marsh Gibbon. Bicester ; s. Halstead 
Blue Blood 27397, d. Blackthorn Queen 73497 by Ravenspur 22709. 

■59 HI. F, W. Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough, for Boro' Brilliant 73646, bay : 

I, Moulton Victor King 28590, d. Boro’ Alberta 53193 by Boro’ Menestrel 20285. 

61 E. Iff. k H. 0.— T. A, W. Nicholson, Manor F'arm. Feltwell, Norfolk, for Magna 
Forest Queen. 

Class 7. — Shire Mares^ foaled or after 191], with Foah at foot. 

[9 entries.] 

"0 I, W, ik E. Whitley, Primley Farm. Paignton, for Bickford Gem 72188. 

bay, foaled in 1911. bred by the Exors. of the late Lord Wititerdoke, Coombe 
Lodge Blagdon, Bristol; /. King Cole 7th 26351, d. Riekford Dazzle 610d' by 
Childwick Champion 22215. [P’oal by Primley Eminence 31745.] 

63 II. (i:H).)— THE EDGCOTE SHORTHORN CO„ LTD,, Edgcote, B.anbury, for Ctirkenbill 
Forest Queen 73921, bay, foaled in 1012, bred by Ralph Webster, Gubley. Derby ; 

Redly nch Forest King 23626, d. Cubley Lady 47586 by Royal Warrior ItitMIt. 
[Foal by Chanipion’s Clansman 29221 ] 

■''i III. TIMOTHY LOWE, Suiatou House, Burton-on-Trent, for Stantonhouse 
Victress 72517, bay. foaled in 1911. bred by Joe Durman, Redwood Farm, Muntshum. 
Devon; s. Tatton Dray King 23777, d. Redwood Flower 72107 by Blythwood Ray 
1853,5. [Foal by powiBlanu Champion 286774.] 

E. Iff. Sc H. O.-A. K, Grimes. Gleadthorpe Gryngc, Warsoii. Mnnstield. fur Binegar 
Lady Cole. 

H. C,-67. 

Class 8, — Shire Mares., foaled m or before 1910, with Foals at foot. 

[15 entries.] 

1. fi:i5, ic E, N. for Champion, c -J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor. I’ring, for 
Halstead Duchess 7th 6722:4, bay. foaled in 10 9, bred by John Bradley, Halstend, 
Lyieesier;s. Redlynch Forest King 23626, d. Haisiead Ducliess 6th ,54";)5 ly 
Menestrel 1 4180. [Foal by Norbury Menestrel 23543.] 

' divert by the Shire Horse Society. 

. Champioa Gold Medal given by the Shire Horae Society for the best Mare or Filly 
'« Classes 4-8, 

VOL. 76. 



liv Award of Live Stock Prizes at Nottingham^ 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor, 

72 11. (flO.!— T he Edgcote Shorthorn Co,. Ltp,. EdRcote. Banbury. forWrittls 
Coming Queen 65-198, brown, foalod in 1909. bred by J. S. Hodge, The H 0 IK 1 - 1 ;.' 
Wrirtle Chelmsford; s. Ralcliffe Corning King 2r)568. <J. tVriUle Duchess 2nd 

6t/ Moors Regent 17192. [Foal hu Stockman lird 11 >944,] 

74 III. <£5,)-SiR W>r,Poi.E Greknwkll. Bt.. Mar-den Park, Woldingham. Surrev 
for Lanes Forest Queen TlSfin, brown foaled in 1910, bre-d by John Cotton. 
orvTrent ; s. Recllynch Forest King 23626. d. Whitfield Bonnie 49862 by Whitflclil Srnr 
23028, [FoaUi/ Champion's Goalkeeper .80296.] 

73 IV. tjC3.)— F. Farnsworth & sons, Kineton, Warwick, for Sister Mary -litF,;. 
brown, foaled in 19[l4, bred by Walter McCreery, Hilton Park, Rugby: ,■!. Loekinwe 
Forest King 1B8C7. d. .tldenhaiu Maud 27348 by Harold Harefoot 13147. [Foa! iy 
Monnow Drayman 'iSaflft.] 

77 R. N. & H. C.-- the Earl of HaruiNotoN, Elvast-on Custle, Derby, for Brookside 
Countess. 

H. C.~76, 82. 85. 


01a«8 9 .— Colt Foah, the produce of Mares entered vi Classes 7 or 8. 

[9 entries.] 

93 I. (iClO.)— E oerton Orme, IlnTton Hall. Derby, for Ash Champion, bay, foaled 
April 1 ; ?. Childwick Champion 2221.5. d. I’endley May Queen 61171 by Tatton Friar, 

89 II, (AS. )— Sir Walpole GkEENWELI,. bt., Manlen Park. Woldingbam. Surrey, 
tor bay. foaled Anril 1 : .q, Chanphon's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Pailtou Forest Lass Ol iit 
by Ratclifle i- orest King 23622, 

92 III, (A3.I -'WiLidAu; LOWB, Cauldwftll, Burt on-on -Trent, for Cauldwell Champion, 
hiy, foaled .4.pril 20 : s. Powisland Champion 28673, d. Stantonhouse Darling hly;;} 
by Conquering Duke 17890. 

87 E. N. Sl H. C.- The EDGC OTE shorthorn Co., ltd., Edgeote, Banbury, 

OlaBS 10. — Shire Filly Foals, the prodtioe of Mares entered in Classes 7 or 8. 

[12 entries.] 

106 I, (AlO.l-J. G. WiLLiA^is, Pendley Manor. Tring. for Pendley Rose, bay, foalcii 
Feb, la ; *. Mirani.s Cliainijion 2646i2. d. Rose 43114 by Insurgent 11668, 
lid II. (A5 .)— Robert L. MoND, CoombeBank, Sundridge. near Sevenoaks forbrowji. 

foaled April 10 ; s. Minims Champion 26162. d. .yhdv Ebony ,59025 hy .\bdy Begem. 
102 III, (£3.)-Sir Akthtr Nn uolsox, Higbtield Hall, Leek, for bayl foaled Jan. 27 : 

■s. Coronation 7tb 29263, d. Leek D.iiiity ,51487 by Girtoii Meteor 19649, 

105 E. N. & H. C. -J. G, WILLIAMS, forPendley Duchess. 

H. 0.-96,103. 0.-95,97,104, 


Class Gelditujs. foaled in dv before 1912,* [1 entries.] 

108 I. (A15.)— Liverpool Corporation, Veterinary Department. Municipal Oilic-es, 
Liverpool, for John Bull, buy, foaled in 1905, bred by J. B. Gardner, Kinoultcm, 
Notts ; s. Intake Albert 20596, d. Kinoulton Lily 36306 hy Nottingham Oonqueror 

no II. (AlO.i— Peter Walker & Sox ( Warrington a- Burton'; Limitkil Warrington, 
for Delight, groy. foaled in 1910, bied bv J. H. Fmniktn. Onecote, Leek s, Rcdh nch 
Fore4 King 23 ’.26. d. i'etbills Flower 61481 by King of the Peak 17430. 

109 HI. <£5.)- Liverpool CORroRATloN. for Jolly Jenkin, bay. foaled in 1906. bred 
by Fred Trott, New Salts Farm, Shorebam-by-Sca ; s, Hendre Champion 18079. a. 
Tbrupp Blossom 34199 by Mona's Prince 9933. 

107 £, N. & H. C.—R. C. Cooper. WaBhnm, Melton Mowbray, 


Clydesdales. - 

Okss 12, — Cli/desdale StallioTis, foaled i/t 1914. [12 untries.] 

112 I. (if IS.)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure ludependeafc 
(vul. 37, p, 127), bav, bred bv James McGaw, Mount Pleasant. Stranraer ; s. Baron of 
Buehly vie 11263. d. Rita 2150*3 by Marcellus 111 10. 

114 II. (jC 10.)- WILLI All Dunlop, for Dunura Reply (vol. 37, p. 8), black, bred by 
George .VnderBon. 'West Fiugask. Old Meldrum ; s. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Pansy 
of West Fingask 29589 by Cairnbrogie Scout 12507, 

115 III. (il5.) -JAMES Fleming, Easter Coul. Auebterarder, for Black Print, black: 
s. Dunure Footprint 1.520.3, d. Qem of Cr.aigwillie 21597 hy Prince Thomas 10262. 

120 E, N. & H. C. -.4, & W. MONTGOllBEV. Netberlialband Banks, Kirkcudbright. 

H. 0,-117. 


> Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

i 4180 towards these Prizes were given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at jS'ottinpliam^ 1915 . Iv 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *' bred by exhibitor."] 

Class l^—Clyd^esdale Stalliom, foaled irt 1913. [6 entries.] 

125 1.(^15, !i Cbampion.i )— W illiam Dunlop, Dumire Main?, Ayr. for Duniire 
Kaleidoscope iSSikl, bay, bred by Sir John Gilmour. Bt,. Montrnvo. Levm ; s. iiaron 
of Buchlyvie 11283, d. Imperial Beauty 21316 bo Fverlji.Miiii>? lloSl. 

124 II. (Alio, & E. N, for Champion, ‘i-WiLLiAM Dunlop, for Dunnre Birkenwood 
18327, bay, bred by Jatne? Gray, Birkenwood. Gargunnook ; s. Apukwa 14."m7. ,i. 
Lady Jane 19369 i>y Balmedie Queen’s Guard 109G6. 

128 III. fA:5.)-A. & w, MONTGOMERy. Nctherhall and Hanks, Rirkeudbright. for 
Scottish Signet 18542, bay, bred by .lohn Cruieksluiok, Keinpleton, Twvnholm ; s 
Signet 16816, d. Kate of Kempleton 32452 by Enthilleh llSiO- 

OUlS 14. — Clydesdale Stallions, foaled in 1912. [7 entries.] 

130 I. (jflB.)— R obbbt Bbydon, The Dene. Seabam Harbour, for PhilUpine 18044. bay 
bred bv J. G. Phillips. The Baggrah, Low Ro\v, Carlisle ; s, Bonnie Bncbly vie 14(132, 
(f. Denton Lady 33369 by Boynl Branity 16873. 

131 II. (£10.) -WILLI .411 Dunlop, Dunure Mains. Ayr, for Dunure Freshful 17867, bay. 
bred by James Porter. Sancbenloan, Tnscb ■, s, Pei-feet Mctkn 1312,3. d- Ellen Porter 
28986 bt/ Baron Rubv 11268. 

135 III. (£5.)— A. & w, Montgomery. Xetherball and Banks, Kirkcudbright, for 
Pyramid 18496, brown, bred by William Cran, Gerrie. Dnimbladc, Huntlyti 
Everlasting 11331, rf. Kate of Gerrie 32436 by Prince of Craigwillie 11402. 

129 E. N. & H. C.-JOHN B. Beattie, Baurch Farm. Bigg. Carlisle, for Banrch 
Bandmaster. 

Class 15. — Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled in 1914. [”7 entries.! 

110 I, (£1S,)— James Fleming. Easter Coul. Auebterarder. for Balcairn Primrose, bay. 
bred by ■William Ritchie. Bnleairii, Old ileldrum ; y, Dunure Footprinf. 1.52i(3. a. 
Watertnn Baroness 30371 by Casnbianca 10323. 

138 II. (£10.1-WILLIAM DUNLOP. Duniire Mains. Ayr for Dunure Fact. bay. bred by 
William Ritchie. Balcairn. Old Meldrum ; y. Dunure 'Footprint 152<I3, d. Balcairn'- 
Fairy 38111.3 Star of Cowal 13216. 

141 III. (£5.)— James Okay. Birkenwood. Gargunnock. for Nellie Paterson, brown, 
bred by William Paterson. Broadgate. Ruth well ; s. Apukwa 14567, (f. Queen Mary 
18248 by Baron’s Pride 9122, 

Class 16. — Clydesdale Fillies, foaled in 1913. entries,] 

117 I, (£15.)— James Kilpatrick. Craigii* Mains. Kilmarnoi-k, fnr Craigie Sylvia, bay, 
bred by Robert Chapman. Johnstone Farm. Glenboig : y. Apukwa. 14567. d. Heather 
Oh.arm 26193 by Baron's Pride 9122. 

144 H, (£10.1— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains. Ayr. for Dunure Hagar, black, bred 
by John P. Sleigh, St. John’s Wells, Fy vie : y. Dunure Footprint 132(13, d. Elaine 
36106 by Baron’s Pride 9122, 

146 III. (£5.1— James Gray, Birkenwood, Gargunnock, for Meta, brown, bred by 
William Paterson. Broadgate. Ruthwell; s. .Apukwa 14567, d. Queen Mary 18248 
by Baron's Pride 9122. 

143 E. N. Ic H. C. — Robert Brydon, The Dene, Peabam Harbour, for Saucy Queeu, 

Class 17. Clydesdale Fillies, foaled in 1912. [.5 entries,] 

U8 1. (£16, & Champion.’)— A ndrew Brooks, North Klpbinstone, Tranent, for Lady 
Betty, light bav : s. Apukwa 14367. d. Bet uf Boqiiban 23188 by Baron's Pride 9122. 

152 II. (£10.)— Robert Park. Brnnstane, Portobello. for Prudence, bav: Dunure 
Foot-p-.iiit 15'>03, d. Muircleugb Meg 18448 by Marmion 11429, 

150 III. (£5.)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure Essence, bav. bred 
by Richard Dunn. Udston. Hamilton ; s. Montrave Mac 9958. d. Katarina 19427 by 
Baron’s Pride 9122. 

Class IS. — Clydesdale Mares, loiih Foals at foot, [3 entries.] 

154 1. (£15, & R.K. for Champion.’ I- WILLIAM Dunlop. Dunure Mains. Ayr. for 
Dunure Chosen 37306. brown, foaled in 1911 : s. Baron of Bucblvvie 11263. d, Dunure 
Ideal 2138.3 by Auchenflower 12007. [Foal by Apukwa 14.567] 

155 II. (£lO,) -WiLLiA3i Dunlop, forDtinure Mimosa, brown, fo, a led in 1911 ; t. Dunure 
Footprint 15203, d. Montrave Mimosa li582 by ilonlrtvc Kounld 11131. [Foal by 
Gallant Stewart 16603.} 


' Champion Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion 
in Classes 12-14. 

’ C'nampiou Prize of BIO given bv the Clvdesdale Horse Society for the best Mare 
"r Filly in Classes 15-18. 
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Iti Avxxvd of Live Stock Prizes at Nottiji^ham, 1915. 


[Ualeas otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor, ' 

ClaaB 19. — Clydesdale Foalt^ the produce of Mares entered in Class 18, 

[3 entries.] *■ 

1G7 I. (/CIO.) -William Dunlop, Dunure Mains. Ayr, for bay miy, foaled Mar So - . 

Apukwa U567, d. Dunure Chosen 37306 hy Baron of Buchlyvie 1 126.3. 

M'S ir. £5 .)-\Villiam DCNLor. for black colt, foaled March 18; Gallant Stcwvsn 
16603, d. Dunure Mimosa by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

Class 2Q. — Clydesdale Celdnigs, foaled in. or before. 1912. [5 entries.] 

161 I. f/^15,) -WILLIAM Kerr, Old Graitney, Gretna, Carlisle, for Jim, bay.foalcii in 
1912, bred bv James MeMillati, Brockloch. Maylxile ; s. Dunedin 129.51. 

163 II. (X'iO.)-SCOTiiSH Co-operative wholesale society, ltd., 95 Morrison 
Rireer, Glasgow, (or Willie, dark browm, foaled in 1910, bred by Wil!ia.m Hay, Ton 
Sov. Banffshire; s. Girvan Chief. 

160 Ilf. (/CSJ-WDlliam D. DRTDEN, Dene House and Seaham Tlall Farms, Sealium 
Harbour, for Gay Lad, brow’n, foaled in 1912. bred bv John W. Brown. Skellyton 
Larkball ; .s. .Sir Galat ad 14860. 

159 E. N. &. H. C.-Hobert BrydON, The Dene, Sc'aham Harbour, for Dan. 


Suffolks.' 

ClasB 21, — Suffolk Stallions, foaled in 1914. [3 entries.] 

165 I. (i:i5.)-K.ENNETH M. CLARK, Sudhoume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sndbournfi 
Pipneer 4374 : s, Sudbourne Peter 3955, d. Sudhoume Cowslip 6401 by Sudbourne 
Sunshine 3374, 

164 II. (jC10.)“ Baymond J. Catciipole. The Hall. Darsham. Saxmundham. for 
Darsham Sikh 4393, bred bv A. Hope, Leiston ; s. Darsham Sheik 4139. d. Game! 
.5563 by hnner Albert 2525. 

166 III. (vCS.) -A. Carlyle Smith. Sutton Hal), Woodbridge. for Aabmoor Warrior 
4382; s. Bentlcv War Cry 3928, d. Ashmoor Sylvia 6750 hy Dennington (.'upbeiirer 

OlasB 22— Suffolk Stallions, foaled in 1913. [6 eotries.] 

171 I. (jCIS, & Champion.- )— ARTHUR T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Triniley, Ipswich, for 
Moraton Friday 4265. bred by R, H. Wrinch, Harksle.ad Hall, Nor^Yicl^ : s. Bawdsey 
Harvester 3076. d- Pride 2nd 6435 by Neptune 30(i5. 

169 II. (jCIO.)— KENNETH M. CLARK. Sudbourne Hall. Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Beau- Brocade -123.5 ; x. Sudbourne beau Monde 3598, d. Sudbourne Tilly 6662 bv 
Sudbounie Ai atii 3287. 

170 III. (£5.1 -Kenneth M. Clare, for Sudbourne Peter Pan 4214; .s, Sudbourne 
Peier 395.5. rf, Sudbourne Bentrico 0732 by Sudbourne Arab 3309. 

173 E. N. & H. C.-Arthuk T, Pratt, for Morston Saddler. 

GIabb 22. -Suffolk Stallions, foal e.d in 1912. [,5 entries.] 

177 1. (£15, & E. N. for Champion.’ )--ARTHUR T. Pratt. Morston Hall, Trimley. 
Ipswich, for Morston Laddie 2nd 4221, bred by John P. Jones. Henley Hall. Wood- 
hridge : s. Bawdspy Laddie 3637. d. Pert. 5665 5i/'Prince Albert 2525. 

176 n, (£10.1 — Kenneth M. Ct.ark, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Bellman 4153 ; .<. Sudbourne Beau Monde 3098. d. Sudbourne Massie 5889 by Eclipse. 

174 111 (£5.) - Raymond J. CATCHPOLK. The Hall. DarRhatn, Saxmiindhani. for 
Darsham Valentine 4295 : s. Bfiwd'ev Harvester 3076. d. Darsham Rosebud 7468 
Sproughton Sultan 3264, 

173 E. N. & H. O. -K. ScoTf GATCHPOI.E, D;trsh;vm. SavmmidbaTD, for Bentley Ring- 
leader. 

Class 24.- Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1914. [2 eutnes,] 

179 I. (£15,)— Kenneth M. Clark. Sudbourne Hall. Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Dona 8201 ; s. Sudbourne Peter 39.55, d. Sudbourne Dolly 5521 by Sudbourne Count 

178 II. (£10.) -Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudbourne Belinda 8250: *. sudbourne Peter 
.3955. d. Sudbourne Bella 2nd 5904 hy Sudbourne Count 3257, 

Glass 25.~Suffolk Fillies, foaled i)i 1913. [3 entries.] 

182 I. (£15.)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudhoume Hall. Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Eedstar 7833 : Sudbourne Peter 3955, d. Sudbourne Hed Queen *5554 by Sudbouroi' 
Count 3257. 

181 II. (£ 10,)— Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudbourne Doris 7823 ; a‘. Sudhoume Peter 33.55, 
d. Sudb'^urne Dolly .5521 hy Sudbourne Count 3257. 

189 III. (£5.)-RAyMONn J. Catchpole, The Hall, Darsham. Saxmuudham. for 
Darsham Darby 7985, bred by J. Freeman, Henley, Ipswich : s. Sudbourne Arab 330;' 
d. Bawdsey Largesse 7052 by Bawdsey Harvester .3076. 

‘ £50 towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Horae Society. 

’ The "Coronation" Challenge Cup given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the 

best Stallion in Clasees 21-23, 



Award of Live Stock Pnzes at Nottmgham, 101a. Ivii 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor,’ ] 

Class 28. — Suffolk FiUifji, foaled in 1912. [1 entry.] 

1:<3 I. (/15,>-KEN>rETH M. Cl.'^rk. Sudhciume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudhourne 
Laurel 7668 ; s. Sudboiirne Aiabi R287, d. Sudboume Laura 6027 b>/ Sunshine ’:T.)L 

Glass 27. — Suffolk Marex, with Foals at foot. [2 entries.] 
l>!4 I. (i^l5.)— R. Scott CA'^chpole, The Priory, Unrslmm, SaxmumlhEim, for Cratfield 
Star 6506, fo iled in 1900, bred bv J. Button. Cruffleld. Halesworth ; s. Deunirglon 
Ciinbearer 6086, ri. Doushtv Border Minstrel 2287. [Foal hy Bentlev Cuphcirer,] 
l.Sj 11. t'4el0.> -Kenneth M. Cl.ark. Siulboume Hall Orford. Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Hedwin^ 6388. foaled in 1008: *. Sudbourne Kdward '*304, d. Sudbourne Redstart 5400 
fij/ Wedgewood 1749. [Foal by Sudbourne Peter 3955,] 

Class Foals^ the produce, of Mares entered in Class 27. [2 entries.] 

186 I. SCOTT C-ATCHPOLE, 'the Priory, Darsham. Saxniundbam. for Ally, 

foaled March 26: Bentley Cupbearer 4044, J. Cratfield Star 6503 by Denningtbn 
Cupbearer .3086. 

187 H. U‘5.)— Kenneth M, Clare. Surlboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for colt foaled 
.Tanuary 31 : s. Sudbourne Peter 3955, d. Sudbourne Redwing 63^ by Sudbouruc 
Edward 3304. 

Hunters/ 

Class 29. — IfuHter Coifs Celdhiffs, foaled i/i 191i. [9 entries.] 
lBv> I. CAilS.) -Baroness burton. Dochfour, Inverness, for Sunday Sleep, liver chest- 
nut getding; s. The Chair (vol. 20, p. 309 G.S.B,), d. Peace by War Path (vol. 15. p. 
2n3G.BS.). 

188 IT. fjel0.>-SiR MEREIE Burrell. Et., Knrpp Castle, Wcat Grinstead. Sussex, for 
Black Beauty, hlnck enP ; x. Tiie Best 147. rf. Lovey Itf.nry 4247 by Castlenock 2. 

ISl III. tjf5.)-LoRO Middleton. Birdp.nll, Malton. for Greeting*, bay colt : a. Crathorne 
(vo). 20. p. 115 G.S.B ). d GrifBnmlh 2703 by Hackler (vol. 17, p. 2r)[ G.S.B.V 
li*3 P. If. & H. C.— E. W. Robinson. Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, for Al, 

H.C. 194. 

Class 30 . — /{itnter Geldings, foaled 1913. [14 entries.] 

206 I. f:tfl5.)— Wilfred M. Plevins, iVoodford Uou'e. nearThrapr^ton, for Oyster Boy, 
light hay. bred bv E N”. Plevins, Woodford Hnuae, nenr Thrauston : ,t. Drinninond's 
Pride (vol. 19, p, 390 G.S.B.), d Elektr.a 4120 hv Rlnnknev 'vol 14. v- 767 G.S.B. e 
198 II. (jCIO.)— Sir Merrik R. Eurrell. B e, Knepp CaGle. We^t GriuGc-ad. f-r King 
Richard (Supp. Xo. 3 i7). bay ; s. Dennis Iliehard (vol. 19, y. 821 G S.B ), d. Surpri.se 
.3014 by Silver Kinsr 54. 

205 III. f£5.)~THE REV, E. T. MURRAP, The Rectory. Boiirion-on-tbe-Hin, Moretou- 
in Marsh, for Pasch Egg, chestnut; s. Tliistledown (vol 21. p, lOl Q.S.B.). d. Diana 
4th 4 880 by Grand National (vnl. 18 p. 347 G S B 1. 

‘-'01 IV. Mrs. H, Jerome. Bilton Ilall. York, for Tarmac, bay; s. Fincastle (vol. 
20. p. 793 G.S.B.). 

‘209 E. N. & H. O.-T. H. Tomlinson, Chaddesden, Derby, for Meyaell Ingram. 

Class 31. — Hunter GeJdings. foaled in 1912. [7 entries.] 

-'ll I. (iT6 ,) -Thomas Knagqs. Toft'; Farm, Marske-by-tl)p-Sea, for Grand Slam, 
ehestnur, bred V'v Henry Shipley. Shipley Tee. Mareke-bv-the-Sea ; t. Red Hall 2nd 
(' ol. 22, p. 587 G S.E.), d.bi/ Bass Rock 2nd. 

212 II. (£10. 1— Walter hatter. The Wharf. Alarket Overton. Oakham, for Traveller, 
bay : *. Travelling Lad G ol. 18, p, 766 Q.S.B.), d. Blanknev Girl by Blanknev (vol. 16, 
'',767 G.S.B'), 

211 III, (sCn.'i— SElDAfORE A.SHR51 Rivernook Farm, Wraysbury, Bucks., for Dromkerry 
(Supp No. 3('9). che^nut, bred by John Nei'l The Park; Killarney, Co. Kerry : $. 
Master Bill (vol. 21. p, 2'2 G.S.B.), d. Glena 4906 by Glenvaunon ■ vol. 16 p. 622 G.S.B.). 
-15 R. K, & H. C.— Frederick Reynard, Sunderlandwick, Driffield, for Chancellor. 

Class Z2.~Hvnfer Fillies^ foaled in 19U. [8 entries.] 

-16 1. (/IS.!— Sir Merrik P. Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, West Orinstcud. Sussex, for 
The Bride 5th 5it3J, bav'; i. Hanover Square (vol. 21, p. 706 G.S.B.). d. Surprise 3014 by 
Silver Kine .54 

220 II. (A’lO.)— WILLIAM A. IIOLMES. The Grange. Lazenby, Eston. Yorks., for Gold 
Link, chestnuf : s. Pn«.«o Roub]* s. d. Lady Dora 2nd 4899 by Pitch end Toss. 

223 III. (jCS-)— The Rey E. T. Murray, The Rectory. Bourton on-the-Hdl. Moreton- 
in-Marsh. for Prudence 5028, chestnut ; Pure Caster (vol. 22, p. 380 G.S.B. d. 
Dinna 4th 488.) by Grand Xational (vol. 31, p 962 G,S.B.), 

221 E. K. & H. 0,— Lord Middleton, Birdsall. Malton, for Madeira. 


i J^lOO tow.ardB these Prizes were given by a Member of the K.A.S.E. 



Iviii Award of TAve Stock Frizes at Nottingham^ 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitur.'; 

Class ZZ.—Jfuiter Fillies^foaled m 1913. [10 entries.] 

2:fi I. (jCIS, & Champion.!)- Captain Clive Bkhbenh, Rwinton Grange. Maltor, i<.t 
Larkspur 4335, brown: s. Jovial (vol. 2>, p. 553 G.S.B.), d. Wliinflower 380Ui,’ Ti;. 
Herolvol.ia P.83G.S.B,). ^ „ x . « 

234 II (iilO )— William H. Shiers. Needwood House, Burton-on- Trent, for Nuibiish 
47.39, bay ; s. Red Sahib (vol. 19. p. 779 G.S.B.), d. Beechnut 2nd 3284. 

228 III, (iCS.)— P hilip Burnett, Pieksharp Farm. Birdsall. Malton, for Butterfly, 
brown ■'* Wales (vol. 18, p. 854 Q.S.B.), d. Mermaid 6th 4330 iv Sailor King ( vol. Ig'. 
p. 830 G.8.B,). 

232 E N & H C —Harold s. Hopper, Kellythorpe, Driffield, for Mistletoe 2nd. 

H. C.-229. 

Class 3i.- -J/unter Fillies, foal fid in 1912. [10 entries.] 

236 I. (jCIS, & E.N for Champion. O-Capt. Clive Bkhkens. Swinton Grange. Mfilmn. 
for Sylvia 4th 4472. chestnut ; i. Berrtll (vol. 18, p. 736 Q S.B ), d. Selby 3714 by Selby 
(vol. 15. p 357 G.S.E ) . 

238 II. (jCIO.) -G. E. GIBSON, M.R.C.V.S., Highfleld. Orikhain, for MiSS Willow 4567, 
bay ; *. Wild Willow (vol. 20, p, 533 G.S.B.i, d. Miss Tickle 4566 by Slyboots 2iid ivol, 
16 p. 367 G.S.B.). 

241 III. W. P. JEFFCOCK, West Common. Harpenden, for Euby 7th 4694, buy, 

bred by F Swain, Thistleworth Farm, West Grinstead ; i. Hanover Square (veil, 21, 
p. 706 Q.S.B.), d. Kitty 9tb 4693. 

244 E. K. & H. C. -F. B. WILKINSON, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Princess Mary. 

H. 0.-237, 242. 


Class 35, — ITnntfi./' Glares (Xov ice), foaled in or after 1907, Foals at foot, 
up to front. 12 to 14 stone. [6 entries.] 

248 I (jC15.)-Thb Marchioness of Downrhire, Easthampstead Park, Woking, 
ham, for Bank Hots 4366, uhcritnut, foaled in 1911, bred by J. A. MuHens. Barrow 
Hille, Longcross, Surrey; *■ Avarice 107, d. Treble .3936 by Royal Meath (vol. L.p, 
691. G. SB.) [Foal Dundreary.] 

246 II. (^10.)- william Cheney. Barnwell Lodge. Oimdle. for Kilts 34j4, bay, fosiled 
in 1907. bred by F. Franklin. Paiilerk Ihiay. Towcester : t. Scotch Cap (vol. IV. p. 
1023 G.S.B.}, [Foal by Bachelor 41.] 

251 III. (jt’5.)— G. T. MARRINER. Rowston Manor, Lincoln, for Fair Rosamond, brown, 
foaled in 1911, bred by F. B. Wilkinson, Ga.vendis:h Lodge, Edwinstowc. Newark; i 
Newburgh (vol. 20. p. 206 G.S.B.), d. Rosalind.a. [Foal by Cecilian-] 

249 E. N. & H. C.-E. W. GOLDSWORTHY, Taldham Manor, KemBing, near Sevenaaks 
for Turquoise 2nd. 

H. 0.-247, 250. 

Class 36. — Hunter Mares foaled in or after 1907, with Foals at foot, 

up to more than 1 4 stone. [No entry.] 


Class 37. — ffu 7 iter Mares with Foals at foot, up to from 12 14 stone. 

[13 entries.] 

259 I. (jCIS, & Champion, 2 )— Lord Middleton, Birdsall, Malton, for Modwena 3175, 
bav, foaled in 1905 : ». Wales (vol. 18, p, 354 G.S.B.), d. Madame Modjeaca (vol. 17. F 
426 O.S.B,) by Gordon (vol. 16, p. 552 G.S.B.). [Foal by Cratborne (vol. 24. p. iw 

256 II.^(i:iO,)-Loi{D Middleton, for Fair Geraldine (vol. 20. p. 192), dark bay. foaled in 
1901, bred by Mr, McCleary ; t. Desmond (vol 19, p. 304 G.S.B ), d. De Eslella (vo ■ 
16, p_580 G.S.B,) by Lord Gough (vol, 13, p, 35 G.S.B.). [Foal by Crathonie ivol.-. 

253 ?II (jfS )— ARTHUR S. BOWley, Gilston Park. Harlow, for First Choice 2nd 
brown, foaled in 1905, bred by Mr, Stuckey. North Weald. Essex : Cboson (vol. 
p, 559 G.S-B,). d. by Ascetic 2nd. [Foal by Captain Jack (vol. 21, p. 723 G.S.B.).] 

254 E. N. & H. C.-SiR MEESIK R. BuRKELL, Bt.. Knepp Castle, West Grinstead, for 

Surprise. 

H. C.-252, 257, 258, 260, 261. 


1 Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National 
Horae Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old, in ‘ 

which ia registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered wnn 
month of the Award. , „ x j -vt Tifrlr 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters Improvement and National ^ 
Horse Breeding Society for the best Mare, four years and upwards, in , 

which is registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or whose entry was tendered wiinia 
month of the Award. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Nottingkim, 1915 , lix 


[LTnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named helow was “bred by exhibitor."] 

Class Marex taith Foals at foot, up to more than U stone. 

[7 entries,] 

"6u I. N. for Champion.’ )-Rir Mbrrik K, Burrell, Bt., Kucpp Castle 

West Ormstead, tor Lovey Mary 42i;, brown, foaled in 19i)0, bred by the Karl of 
Lonsdale, Barley thorpe, Oakham ; s. Casllenock 2. d. Sister Mary 300.5 bv Brown 
Prince (vol. 15, p. fiOl G.S.B.) [Foal 6y i he Best 147.1 
i;] II, (>C10.J-W. N, WRiaHT, Kdwinstowe House, Rdwin.dowe. Newark, for Flash 
Lady 4ol3. brown, foaled iu 1906, hred by Charlog Brereton. Wca'-cnham.SwalTha.m: 
s. blaster Ltovat (vol. 19. p. 449 U S.B.). [Foal b|/ St onford (vol 22, p. 1«4 G.S.B,).] 

Jt'S III. (;£5.) • W. P. JKFFCOCK, West Com icon. Harpendon. tar The Koothinsrs, chest* 
nut. foaled in 1904. [Foal by Captain Jack (vol. 21, p. 723 G.S.B. ».] 

26:» R 5. & H. O.-Capt. The IIon. Hugh RuKDETT-MoNEY-Courrs. Stoodleigh 
Court, Tiverton, for Gaiety Girl 2nd. 

Class 39. — Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares i?j Classes 35 to 38. 

[13 entries.] 

277 I, (i7l0,)-LORD Middleton, Birdsall, Malton. for hay. foaled April 8; s. Dervish 
( vol. 4), d. Griffinraih 2703 by Hackler (,vol. 1(1. p, 197 G.S.B.). 

279 11. (il5.)-L0RD Middleton, for bay, toalcd April 24; s. Crathorne (vol. 20. p. 445 

G. S.B. ), d. Modwena H175 by Wales (vol. 18, p, 85 S (ii.S.B, ). 

276 III. WiLLiAiit A. Holmes, The Grange. laizcnby. Eston, Yorks., for Sporting 

Print, cheRtnut, foaled May 1 ; 5. Lord of the Valiev, d. Misa Kelly 4929 by Druramer 
Kelly. 

272 R. N. & H. 0.— ARTHUR S. BOWLDY. Gilslon Park. Harlow, for Dogger Bank. 

H. 0.-278. 281, 282, 

Class 40. — Hunter Filly Foah, the produce of Mares i.« Classes 3.5 to 38. 

[12 entries,] 

291 I (jCIO.)— W. P. JEFFCOCK, West Common. Harpenden, for Britannia, bay. foale<l 
April 14 : s. Captain Jack (vol 21, p. 723 G.S B.l. d. The lloothiugs. 

288 II. (jCS.t-SiR MBRRIK R. BURRELL. BT.. Kuepp Castle. West CriDstead. for black, 
lotiled March 30 ; s. The Best 147. d. Surpr se 3014 by Silver King 54. 

5*2 III. (.£3.)— G. T. Marrinek, liowston Manor, Lincoln, (or bay, foaled March 17 ; 
.S-, Occilian (vol. 22, p. 757 G S.B.), d. Fair Eosamond by Newburgh (vol. 20, p. 5(*.5 
a.S.B.), 

285 E, K. dc H. C.- ARTHUR S. BOWLOY, Gilston Park, Harlow', for ftueen Elizabeth. 

H. C.-286. 289, 293. 296. 


Polo and Riding Ponies.' 

Class 41. — Polo a7id Riding Pony Chits, Fillies or Celdingt, foaled in 1914. 

[6 entries.] 

298 I. (LTQ,)— TRESHAM GTLEEY, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortforcl, for Good Boy (Snpp. 

915), chostniit colt ; ». Eight Vor'ard 368, d. Good Girl 2nd 28fil. 

297 II, (£5.)— JOHN S. BaKEWELL, Cromhall, CharfieUl, Glos., for Stolen Wings, chest- 
nut Hlly ; s. White Wmgg 461, d. Robbery 2571 by Gold itfedallist I vol. 2(J, p. 1022 

G. 8.B.). 

302 in, (jCS.I- C, Howard Taylor, Hampoh‘ Priory, Doncaster, for Plume (Supp. 
1914), cbcHlnut Illly ; i. Field Marshal 513, d. Silver Tail 573 by Low Water (vol. 15. 
p. 197 G.S.B. I. 

301 E. N. Sl H. 0.— G, Norris Midwood. North Rode Congk-ton, for Colleen 4th. 

H. 0,-299. 

Class 43.-- Polo and Riding Pony Colts. Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1913. 

[7 entries.] 

303 1. (jCIO.)— The Hon. Mrs. Drury-Lowe. Locko Park, Derby, for Wheratead (Supp. 
1913*, bay colt ; *. IpKWich (vol. 20, p. 928 G.S.B.,). d. Nora Creina2322. 

398 II, (jC5.)— G, Norris Midwood. North itode, Congletou. for Kilrain (Supp. 19l5i. 

brown colt, bred by the late Sir John Barker. Bt. ; ». Arthur D 59:1 ti. Killaruey 2nd. 
305 in. (iiSj-TRESHAM GiLBBT. ’'iVhit.eball, Bishop’s Stortford. for Naughty Girl 
(Supp. 1914), chestnut filly ; s. Right For'ard 3C8. d. Good Girl 2nd 2861. 

3t'9 R, N. & H. C.-C. Howari) TavloR. Hampole Priory. Doncaster, for Calcium. 

H, G. - 307, 

' Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Efirse Breeding Society for the best Mare, four years and upwards, in Classes 35-38. 
winch is registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or who^e entry was tendered within a 
month of the Award. 

^ £25 towards these Prizes were given by the Nntion.Tl Pony Society. 



lx Award of Live Stock Frizes at NoUingharn^ 1915. 


[Unless) other wise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,'; 

Glut \Z.—Pdo and Riding Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1912, not 
exceeding 15 hands, [b entries.] 

31(1 1. (jCIO, & Champion., ', j-Lokd Lucas. Wrest Park, Ampthill. for Jacko 442, chc-i 
nut, foiilt?d in 1904. 

31.n II. (^£5, & E. N. for Cbampion.i)-C. HOWARD Taylor. Hampule Priory, Doncasr. .. 
for Field Marshal 512, clicstnut, foaled in 1907 ; s. Marechal Kiel 3 d3, d. Polo 

314 III. (A'3,)— J. MUMFOUD, Stud Farm. Kniglitcote. Leamington Spa, for Prairie Fire 
755, bay, foaled in 1907, bred by L. Neumann ; Flying Fox (vol. 13, p. 659 (j.S.B,'. 
d. Firelight (vol. 19, p. 198 Q,S,U.) by Fitz James (vol. 14 p. 188 G.S.B.). 

313 E, K. & K. C.— G. NouRis MiDWOOD, North Rode. Congleton, for Victory 2nd. 
Class \^,—Polo and Ridmg Pony Fillies or Geldings, foaled in 1912. 

[1 entry.] 

316 I. (A'lO, & Champion. 2 )—TRESHAir GILBET, Whitehall. Bishop’s Stortford, ior 
Forward Girlie (.Supp. 1913), b.ay filly ; s. Right For'ard 368, d. Good Girl 2nd 28ril. 

Class 45. — Polo aoid Riding Pony Mares, with Foah at foot, not 
exceedmg 14’2 hands. [7 entries.] 

318 I. (£10, & E. N. for Ghampion.2 d »)— John S. BAKEWELL, Cromhall. Cfearfiel L 
OlO'*.. for Eohhery 2571, ehesitmit. foaled in 1905; bred by 5Tr. GrifflthR, Criekiiiail 
Farm. Pembroke : s Gold Medallist (vol. j:9, p. 1022 G.S B.i. d. by Prince Craf: 
(vol. 14, p. 164 G.S.B ). [Foal hy StealawJiy]. 

320 II. (£5, & Champion,*)— Gerald LOUsada. Bridge llouie, Higher Walton, War 
rington. for Violet, bay, foaled in 1906. poal by Stortford.) 

323 III. (£8.)— MISS G. W. SAMUEL. Woodbank Hall, near Chester, for Catch 2^2 
brown, foaled in 1904. [Foal by Chief Butler 732.] 

Cleveland Bays or Coach Horses. 

C\a.sii6.— Cleveland Bay or Coaching StaUions, any age. [4 entries.] 

325 I, (£10.)— John Leit, Cleveland Stud Farm, Rillington, York, for Ejllingtoii 
Victor 2536 (Coaching), bay, foaled in 1910, bred by W, Wood. Bilsdale, Heliro^ley ; s 
PrcHSton Prince 2451. d. (iueeu’s Rocket 948 by Prince of the Dales. 

327 II. (£5.) GeorQE Scoby, Beadlam Grange, Nawion. Yorks., for Beadlam Saxon 
2nd 1721 (Cleveland Bay), foaled in 1911; s. Riccal Bridge, d. Beadlam Violet h, 
Sultan 667. 

324 III. (£3.) -His Majesty the king, Buckingham Palace, London, S.W., lor 
Tantullus 2544 (Coaching), bay, foaled in 1911, bred by Dobson Contes. Eastga.1v, 
Pickering : s. Breastou Prince 24ol, d. Violet 1199 by Lord Chief Justice 1244. 

Class 47. — Cleveland Buy or Coaching Mares, with Foah at foot. 

[2 entries.] 

329 I. (£10.)— J. W. Lett, Sc.agglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Lady Alice (Coaching), bay. 
foaled in 1908, bred by J Ryder. Wilberl'oss. York ; s. Beacon Prince 2227, d. Fan 
by Lord Chief Jusiice' 1244. [Foal by RiUington Victor 2536.) 

328 II. (£.8.)~HI3 Majesty the king. Ihtckingha.in Palace, London, S.W., for Wood- 
land’s 4ueen 1:17 (Coaching), bay, foaled in 19. 6, bred by Winspear Bros.. ADiaby, 
Sleights; s. Potto Huttou 2412, d. Fa'nn 1046 by Royal Dalesman 2413. [Foal h 
Willoughby Emperor 2255.) 


Hackneys.' 

Class 48 . — Hackney Stallions, foaled in 1914. [7 entries.] 

330 I. (£15.)— Ernest Eewley, Danum, Rathgar. co. Dublin, for Danum Ballyoweu. 

chestnut; s. Polcnius 4931, d. Sprightly Clara 21041 by Royal Danegelt5785. 

H35 II. (£10.)— SIR Lees Knowles, Bt,, C.V. o, Westwood, Pendiehury, Manchester, 
for Salford Victor, chestnut; s. Hopwoud Viceroy 9280, d. Know le Halma 13633 t'/ 
His Maje-iy 2513. , , , , ^ „ 

333 IIL (£5.)-HE^RT GILDING, Gateacre, Liverpool, for Bockingham Axholme Hero, 
chestnut, bred by Robert Surfleet, Beckingham, Gaii sborough ; Admiral 
Crichton 9578, d. Beckingham Polly HelmBley 17121 by Polonius 4931. 

332 E. N. & H. C.— George a, Cobb, Woodside, Garston, Herts., for Garston Polonius. 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion 
or Colt in Classes 41-43- ,, 

i Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare oi 
Filly in Classes 41, 42, 44, and 45, ^ . 

5 Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Class 
entered or eligible for entry in the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book. 

< £30 towards these Prizes were given through the Hackney Horae Society. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Nottingham^ 1915. Ixi 


.'Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by eihibitor."] 
Class ^9,^IIackney StaUiofu^, foaled in 1913. [6 entrios,] 

I. (/IS.l-H. V, SHKRINQHAM, South Cre:ike, Fakenham, for Creakfl Roval Prince 
l‘^0O3. chestnut ; s. Antonius 10559, d. Oreake Sylvia 1501 7 tf/ Uliallenst r 3013. 

:>3!< ii. (jCIO.)— GE onOB A. COBU. Woodnide, Garstoti, Herts., for Giratoa Leopold 13630. 
che^^tmit ; *. Lenp,irfl 97R3, d. Terrin?ton Blue Stocking 18051 ht/ Caxton 23U8. 

337 HI, (^5.)-~HEKnY B, BRiNDT, Ca.penor, Nuffield, Surrey, for Capenor Adjutant 
12[)89, chestnut ; s. .Admiral Crichton 9578, d. Bybum Lucinda 17696 by Ganymede. 

3.10 E. N. & H. C.-H, HineiCIISEN, Grotto House. Over Peovor, Knutsford, for 
Gratiano, 

Class 60. — Ilaoliney Stallions^ foaled in or before 1912. [5 entries, j 

34 *; I, (.^15, & Champion. 0 — Walter Briggs, Linden Hall, Berwick, near Carnfortli. 
for King Augustus 12094, chestnut, foaled in 19: 1, bred by Richard Ford. Gartoii 
Driffield ; s. K-ing of the East lii725, d. Welcome Homo 19649 by Copper King 7764. 

314 II. (jfilO, & E. N. for Champion. ') -H exrY B. Brandt Capenor. Nut field. Surrey, 
for Avh olme Commander 12298, chestnut, foaled in 1912. tired by William Ureen. 
Langsett. Peiiistonc, York.s. : s. Polonius 4931, S Rosalette 13877 bn Rosadnr 4964. 

315 III. John- Beal. Oowlara. Slcdmere, Maltnn. for General French, cbostnut. 
foriied in 1912 ; s. King of the East 1072,5, d. Fylde Zuline 12654 by .Astonishment 2nd. 

343 E. N. & H. C.— JEUEillAH BBEEDON, Annesley Road, Hucknall, !or Pearl King. 

Class 51. — Hackney Filliei^ foaled in 1914. [3 entries. ] 

3,i0 1, (7^15.1 -George Alfred Smith, East View, Oakington. Cambs., for Oakington 
Eine’-O'Belle, dark chestnut; t. Antonius 10559, d, Ring O-Bell 12255 by Goiddiidcr 
6fh 1791, 

Class 52 . — Hackney Fillies^ foaled in 1913. [4 entries.] 

351 I (£15.)— ME,S. FRBDRRICB E. Colman, Nork Park, Fpsom Dowu^, for Crystal 
of Kork 23510 : jt. Mathias 6473. d, Alla-Breve 18863 by All Serene 8346 

W’ II. (£10.) -ERNE.ST BBWLET, Danutn. Rathgar. Co. DiB>lin, for Danum Flora 2351,5. 
” cb’estnii't; &. King's Proctor 11102, d, Sprightlv Clara 21041 by Itoyal Dan.'gi'lt 578,5. 

3'il III (£15.)— David Beal, Wharram Percy. Mai ton, for Bashful Clarice 2,3158, chest- 
nut ; s. King of the East 10725, d. Beverley Duche.ss 19782 hy Edemynau^ 5989. 


Class 52.— Hackney Fillies, foaled 1912. [4 entries.] 

3,V) I. (£15, Si E. N. for Champion,’)— WALTER BRiaag, Linden Hall, Berwick, near 
(Jiirnforlh, for Albin Lady Berwick 22981, chestnut; s, Beckmgbatn Sqmri*: 8970, d. 
Lady Millie 11153 )«{/Agilitv 2799. ^ ^ 

357 II. (£10.) -Henry Gilding, Gateacre, Liverpool, for Alholme Princess 23093. chest- 

nut, bred by the <atc F, I. Batchelor. Alvechurch ; s Admiral Crichton 9578. d, 
IJvburn Lucinda 17696 (jy Ganymede 2076. , , « , 

358 HI. (£5.)-Rober r S. KENDALL, Ivy House, Cawood, near Selby, for Lady Performer, 
bay ; i. Copmanlhorpe Performer 9670, d. Miss Kitty by CaptiTator2»d 5122. 

Class 54. — Hackney Mares, with Foals at foot, over 14 hands. [3 entries.] 


561 I. (£15, k Champion. 2 )—H. HiNRIOHSEN, Grotto House, Over Peover. Knutf<f(>rd, 
for Lady Beckingham 20021. chestnut, foaled in 1907, bred by B. Snr licet. Becking- 
bara, G .insborougb ; s. Beckingham Squire 8070, d. Miss Holmsley 12953 by Diiiic- 
burv 4721 [Foal by Viterbo 11611,] t, • , -siMyKi 

3.5'J II (£10 )-H C Callaey. Hunston Stud, Hunstanton, for Bright Maid 11664. dark 
chestnut foaled in 1897, brod by the late Sir Walter Gilbey. Bt.. ElB'nbam Hall. 
Essex ; s. Ganymedo 2070, d. Genista 2775 by Cadet 12.51. i Foal hy Leopard 9(h3.j 


Hackney Ponies. 

Class 55—Haokmy Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1912, 
not exceeding 14 ha^ids. [4 entries.] 

36.5 I, (£10 )- Alfred U, King. Rraisbfleld Manor. Roiusey. Hunt*^: for Harviestoun 
Wattia 11463, dun fo.aled in 1909, bred by .1. E, Kerr. Harvlexfoun Castle. Dollar ; s. 
Sir Archie 1 42, A d. Little Warren 18366 by Juliii'i CsSsar 2nd .566y. 

3'i2 II. (£5.)~W. W. Bourne, Garston Manor Stud. Watford, for Fusee 12626, bay. 
foaled in 1912. bred by R. AVhitworth. Londef^borough Stud. Market Weighton : f, 
Melbourne Fame 11509. d. Melbourne Bell 19 38 by Sncce^nful 831-1. . 

ii'B III. (£3.)— J. L Elliott, Booty's Farm, Cudham, Kent, for Knockholt Little Spark 
12421. bay, foaled in 1912; s. Tissingtoti Gideon 9042, d. Shinfield Lady Horace 21664 
by Sir Horace 5492, 

R. N. & H. C.-Robert Brydon. The Dene, Seabam Harbour, for Firespark. 


' Ghampiou Gold Medal given bv the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in 
Classei 48-50, 

’ Champion Gold Medal given bv the Hnckney Horse Society for the best Mare or 
•''illy in Classes 51-54. 
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[UnlesH otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor.”] 
GUas 66,~lfac]tney Panj Mares, wUh Foals at foot, 'fiot exceeding 11 huniin, 
[I entry.] 

366 I. (;C10.)~Hbnrt OlLDiNa. Qateacre, Liverpool, for Tissington Hoiden 22260. iiav, 
foaled in 1910. bred i v Sir Gilbert Grecnall. Bt,, C.V,0„ Waiton Hall. Warvinpioii - 
8. Sir Horace 54 *2. d. Tissington Golden Ray 18691 6i/ Goldflnder 6th 1791. [Foal /,v 
Soutbw'orth Swell 11219.] 

SlietlaBd Ponies. 

Olau 57 , — Shetland Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1912, not exceeding 
lOi hands. [10 entries,] 

368 I. (jCIO, & Cliampion.t)--CHARLES DOfOLAs, Aucblochan. Lesinahagow, N.B., for 
Blackbird of Aucblochan, black, foaled in 1909 ; s. Thor 83, d. Belinda of Auchlochan 
1823 /)j/ Sigurd 137. 

367 II. f;C5, & H. N, for Champion. 0— Mrs. F. Gordon' Colman, Burgh Heath. Ep> 0 !)!, 
for B&yardo 637, black brown, foaled in 1909, bred by Mrs, Huband, Eingsdi.iwi;, 
Sevenoaks ; s. Bessbrook of Earl shall 397. d- Brighteye 2459 6j/ Monkshood 271 

376 III, (£3.)— William MCXOALL, Transy, Dunfermline. N,B„foT Selwood of Transi 
619. black. foaU'd in 1998; «. Seaweed 33l d Stella 1692 hy Thor 83. 

375 R. K, & H. 0.— B, \V. 11. Mackenzie, EaTlshall Leuchars, N.B„ for Dragon of 


Oku 58 . — Shetland Pony Mares, Foals at foot, not exceeding lOj hands. 
[4 entries.] 

378 L (/lO,)— M ies f, H. Duffus, Penniwells, Elstrce, for Duonna of Earkhall. bind? 
brown, foaled in 1909, bred by Mrs. Etta Duffus. Penniwells; i. Borderer of Karl- 
shall 399, d. Duchess of York 1522 iy Odin 32. [Foal by Mayking of Penniwells,] 
377 II. (jGS.)— Mrs. Etta Duffus, Penniwells. Elstroe, for Floreat 2417. dark brown, 
foaled in 1906, bred by Captain the Hon. W, R, D, Forbes, Turriff, Aberdeenshire; 
«. Rattler 210. d. Floss 16757 by Bonaparte 168. [Foal by Bellrock.] 

380 III. (£5.1— William Mttxgall, Transy, Dunfermline, N,B„ for Stella 1692. bliick. 
foaled in 1899, bred by the late Marquis of Londonderry, Seahani Harbour. Co. 
Durham ; Thor 83, d. Silver Queen 1197 by Oman 33. [Foal by Seaweed 333.] 

Welsh Mountain Ponies.^ 

0Ui8 59 . — Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions, foaled in 1912, not exceeding 
II H hands, or 1913, not excoeding n'2 hands. [3 entries.] 

381 I. (£111, ii R. N, for Champion. »)— M rs. H, D. G-rrene, Grove, Craven Arms, for 
Grove Elfin 729, grey, foaled in 1913 ; *. Grove Ballistite 200, d. Grove Fairy 2531. 

382 II. {£5.)--Mks. 11. D. Grrenk (ot Grove Recruit 730. brown,foaledinl912 ; *. Grove 
Stars hi no 403. d. Grove Fanlight 3015 by Grov light W. 

383 III. (£3.) -The Duchess op Newcastle, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park. 
Worksop, for Hardwick Choice 667. dark grey, foaled in 1912 ; s. Linnel Don. d. (iduni- 
ber Janet 3rd 3758 by Hardwick Sensation 670. 

Class 6Q.— Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1911. not 
exceeding 12 hands. [2 entries.] 

384 I. (£10. & Champion,') -Mrs. H. D, GRBENR. Grove, Craven Arms, for Bleddfe 
Shooting Star 73, grey, foaled in 1901. bred by S. M. Wilmot. The Chalet. Ahestnn. 
Gloa. ; », Dyoll Starlight 4. d. Alveaton Belle 57? by Cymro. 

Cl&BS 61. — Mountain Pony Fdlies, foaled iri 1912, not exceeding U'3 
hands, or 1913, not exceeding 11 '2 hands. [3 entries,] 

887 I. (£l0 .)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Sprite 2nd 4!51. 
chestnut, fouled in 1912 ; s Grove Ballistite 200. d. Grove Fairy 2531. 

388 II. (£5,)-Mrs. H. D. Greene, for Grove Searchlight, bay roan, foaled in 1913 ; s. 
‘Grove Arklight 443, d. Grove Gaslight 1513 by Dyoll Starlight 4, 

Class ~ Welsh Mountain Pony Mares, foaled in or before 1911, with Foal- 
at foot, not exceeding 12 haiidn. [3 entries.] 

389 I. (£10, & Champion‘.^)~HRS. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for KantTharn 
Starlight 2207, grey, foaled in 1903, bred by H. Meuric Lloyd, Delfryn, Llauwrda: 
I. Dyoll Starlight 4, [Foal by Grove King Cole 2nd 565], 


J Champion Silver Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the bed 
Pony in Classes 57 and 58. 

a £24 towards these Prizes were given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society. 

» Silver Medal and Certificate given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for fhe 
beat BtaUion in Classes 59 and 60, entered or accepted for entry in the Welsh Pony Stud 
Book. 

* Silver Medal and Certificate given' by the Welsh Pony and Cob Societv for the he»t 
Mare or Filly in Classes 61 and 62, entered or accepted for entry in the Welsh Ponv Slud 
Book. 



Award of Live Stock Frizes at Kotlingham, 1915 . Ixiii 


[Unless otherwise stated, eaeii prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor/'] 

m n. (£1, & H. f for Champion. ’ 1-the Duchess of Newcastle. Hardwi ek GranBe 
Clunibp Park. \\ orksom for Cltimher Janet 3rd 375S. grey, foaled in lOOii ; s Hard- 
olmpS^S ^ Hardwick Briton. [Foal fty Grove 


^91* IH-, (^3,)-The Duchbssof NewcaS'I'le, for Clumber Blacky 3757, black, foaled in 
mji r^Lmnel Don, d. Lady Joiici 2nd 4551 by Linnel Don. ^[Foal bi/ Dy oil Star- 


light 4.] 


Class ( 


Hunter Riding Classes. 

-Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled i« 1911, fe from 
12 to li stone. [Sentries,] 

3119 John H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market HarbcrouE'li. for Torpedo, bay 

400 II. (^lci.)-F. B Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge. Edwinstowe, Newark, for Stella, 
bay mare, bred by J. Park. Grove, Retford : s, Newburgh, d Ladv Norah hv Jacobin 
364 11 (X6).-F. GORDON COLMAN. Burgh Heath, EpsoV. for MchS S 
gelding ; i. Great Scott, d. Cinderella 2672 by Pantoinime, 

39^ 2, G.-MRS. Arthur Sowler, The Warren, Funnere, Buckingham, for 

H. ^0.-392. 

Class M,—H7inter 3Iares or Geldings, foaled in 1911, up to more than 14 stone. 

[7 entries.] 

40S I. U15.) “John H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market Ilai boroiigh, for Wattle bay 
geldmg. bred by Mr. Sewell. Fgleton, Oakham ; i. Wild Willow. ^ 

40' n. F. B. Wilkinson. Cavendiah Lodge. Edw'insrowe, Newark lor Wilton 

Drummer, ^own gelding, bred by Mr Holmes, Lazenby. Yorks ; s. Drummer Kellv 
103 III, (i'5.)— W. P. Jeffcock, West Common, Hnrpenden, for Prairie, dark brown' 
gelding, bred by W, Bough, Spring Hill, Carlow ; i. Ciathorne, d. Greenfield bv 
Lothario. " 

405 E. N. & H. C.— Mrs. Sherrard, The Pastures, Little over, Derby, for Moorcock. 
Class Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in 1909 or 1910, 7 cp to from 
12 to 14 stone. [|,5 entries,] 

420 I. (£I5.) --JOIIN H. Stokes. Great Bowden, Market Harborougb for Walnut 2nd 
buy gelding, foaled in 1910, bred by F. B. Wilkinson, Edwinstowe, Newark- t 
Rlankney, d. Boec nut 3264. ’ 

Yeaton, Baschurch. for Tango, bay gelding, foaled in 1909 
4L IV, (i;3.)-MRS. STANTON, Snelston Hall. A.«hbQurne, for Cautivatioil 2nd bav 
gelding, foaled in 1909. 


Glass SG.—Hunier Mares or Geldings, foaled in 1909 or 1910, up to 
more than 14 stone . [10 entries,] 

435 I, (.fl5.)~LlEUT, Kenneth Stevenson, The Green, Great Bowden Market Har- 
borougb, for Syntax, chestnut gelding, foaled m 19W, bred by Lord Middleton, 
Birdsall. Malton : i, Wales, d. Sympathy by Gordon. 

I?' Lousada, Bridge House. Higher AValtou, Warrington, for Ths 

Buck, chestnut 'jelding, foaled in 1910, breeder unknow-n. 

429 in. (:£5.)— \V. P. Jeffcock. West Common, Harpenden, for Hawthorne (Supp.168), 
grey gcldmg, foaled in 191(). bred by F. R, Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston; ,s. Splendour d 
Snowdrop 3rd 4434. 

^ ^ TESSSYMAN, Naburn Hill. Fulford, \ork. for bay gelding, foaled in 

424 V, U3.)-C. G, Beard. Edmondscote Manor, Leamington Spa, for Goldfinch, chest- 
nut gelding, foaled in 1909. 


Hacks and Riding Ponies. 

Class 67, — Mares or Geldings, foaled irr or before 1911, not exceeding 12'2 
hands. To he ridden hg children lorn in or after [,o entries.] 

CONNER, Bicester, Oxon., for Black Diamond, black mare, foaled ia 
1909, breeder unknown. 

4i3 II, (.^5.)— Miss Silvia M. S, Kaye, Great Glenn Manor. Leicestershire, for Princa, 
b’eldmg. 

441 III fA’3.>— MRS. Philip Hunloke, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, for Taff, grey gelding, 
foaled in 1909, 

S’ S’ ^ C.— W. H. BON. NEB, for Carnation. 

K. C.-442. 


and Certificate given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best 
Book^*" Classea 61 and 62, entered or accepted for entry in the Welsh Pony Stud 



Ixiv Axcard of Live Stock Friza at yoitingham, 1915, 


I Unless otherwise atated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor ' ; 

ClasB 68 . — Mares or Geldinf/s, foaled in or before 1911, oxer 12'2 and nut 
€u:ceedi?ig 13‘2 hafids. To be ridden by children born in or after 19ul, 

[5 entries.] 

445 I. (;C10.)— W. H. Bicester, ORon,, for Black Pearl, black mare. 

44t) II, (.£5 .)— Mrs, PEILIP HUKLOKB. Buckiiell Manor, Bicester, for Rumple, brown 
gelding, foaled in I'JW- 

448 III. U'3.}— Miss SYLVIA M, S. KatE, Great Glenn Manor, Lelf'c-tershirc, iur 
Adamant, hi own mare. 

447 R. N. & H. C.-Miis. Philip Hunloke, for Tecla. 

H. C. 444. 

Class 69. — Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1911, over i;P 2 and not 
exceeding 15 hands. [8 entries,] 

456 1. (jC10.)-“11. H, STOCkdale, Gottingham Houbc, Ketford, for The Bat, bay niaiv. 
foaled in 1910, bred by the Duke ol Devonshire, Uhatsworth. Cheslerlield ; 
s, Xewbnrgh. 

152 II. U'5 }— MRS. Phillip IIunlokk, Bucknell Manor, IJiceBter, for Rennet, l-rown 
gelding, foaled in 191), bred by Miss Calinady Hamlyn, BidUike, Yean, llrideBrow.- 
(i. ,Tuuket. 

454 HI. F, M0.5LEY. Leasingbam, Sleaford, for Travellers J 07 , black laniv, 

foaled in 1910, bred by R. Earl, llvishington, Sift.'ifoid ; «. Travelling Lad. 

455 E. N. & H. C.- 0. F, MOSLEY, for TraveUing Boy. 

H. C.-44C. 451. 

Pit Ponies. 

Class 70 . — Tm Pit Ponies, not exceeding 13 hands. [4 entries.] 

45i I. (jPlO.)— The shiflky Collieries, Derby, for Merry man, dark brown ; and Dick, 
bav, 

460 n. (jC 5.)-THE WOLLATON COLLIERIES CO., LTD., Xottingbam, lor brown, foaled 
in 1905 ; and grey, loalcd in 1906. 

459 III. The iSHiPLBY COLLIERIES, for Rover, roan, foaled in 19(K1 ; and Ginger, 

chestnut, foaled in 1906. 

458 R. U. & H. C.—The Shipley Collieries, far Teddy and Traveller- 

Class 71. Tiro Pit Ponies, orcr 13 and not eo'ceeding 14 hands. 

[3 entries,] 

402 I. (<C10.)— The SIIIPLEV Collieries, Derby, for George, dark brown, foaled mb'IS ; 
and Dogger, grey, foaled in 1910. 

461 II. f'HE Babbinqton Coal Co., Cinder Hill, Nottingbani, for Jerry, grey, 
loaJed in 191) 1 ; .and Prince, roan, foaled in lOli:. 

463 III. IHE WOLLATON COLLIERIES Co., LTD., Nottingham, for cbostnut. foaicu 

in 1907 ; and roan, foaicd in 191)7. 

Driving Classes. 

Class k.—JJarnest Mares or Geldings not exceeding 14 hands. 

[5 entries.] 

465 I. (aT0.)*~Mrs. a. C, Kje'O, Braisbfield Mnnor, Eonisey, Hants, for Beau Brocade, 
bay gelding, foaled in 1999. 

468 II. (X'5.)— JAMBS B. WRIGHT, York House, Colne, near St. Ives, for Glenavon Early 
Light 12634, bay gelding, foaled in I9l2, bred by John Wothersi>oon. The Cairns. 
Cauibu>laug ; t. Torciuire 9472. d. Fire Alarm 20667 hy h'irc Boy 7440. 

407 III, (X5,;— MRS. JAMES Potman. Hay don Hill House, Aylesbury, for Hayden's 
Wonderful, buy gelding, foaled in IlUO, bred by Waiuwrigbt & Sons. Stoke on-Tiviu : 

I. ralke Fire King 9932, a. Berkeley Georgette 12459 bt/ Berkeley Model 3663. 

466 E. N. & H. 0.— WILLIAM MASON, Huntington Hall, Chester, for Tissington Reginald. 
H. C.-464. 

Class B —Harness Ma'-es or Geldings (A'oriee), erer 14 and nef exoeeding 
15 hands. [7 entries.] 

470 1. (XIO, & Champion.' )— W, W. Bourne, Garston Manor Stud, Watford, for Bncket 
Starlight, brown gelding, foaled in 1919, bred by Dr. Ales, Bowie, Oolnbrook, BuebR : 
s. Mathias A1 10751, d. Commodity 14995 by Ganymede 2076, 

471 II. tx'6.)— ALEXANDER GemmELL, Chelblon, Ayr, for Flying Scotsman, dark brown 
gelding, foalea in 1911, bred by Alexander Morton, Gowanbank, Darvel ; See:? 
man, d. by Guldhiider 6tb 1791. 


I Gold Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses, for the bed 
Animal in the Novice Classes A- -C, 
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4 '’' III. (jCS.)— G. Heaton. Jfonhaw House. Northaw, Herts., for Morris Dancer 
" l^J694 brown mare, foaled in 1911, bred by R. Scott, Thonihuine. Carluke ; n. Mathias 
6473. d. Golden Lily 8938 by Gold tinder 6th 1791. 


474 R. N- Sc H. C J. MoL McCall. 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W.. for Burnhead Earl 
Champion. 

ir n n — 47.y 


Class C , — liarMss .Ifom yr Geldings i/\yi'u'^»t. nver 15 handt. 

[10 entries.] 

j7i} I, t^clO, & R. N. for Champion, yi— John raird, Rotohell Stud. Dumfries, for Ideal. 

chestnut geldin^h foaled in 1911 ; s. Master Mathias 10319. d. by Grandee 2nd. 6767. 
47‘J II (iC 5 .)— H, Hinrichsen, Grotto House, Orer Peover. Knutsford. for Kirkbum 
Masher 10288, dark chestnut j^elding. foaled in 19(16, bred by F, Wh Buttle, Kirkburn 
.Manor, Drillidd : s. Kirkburn Toreador 8534. d. Kirkbnrn Ros,apcr 16729 fty Bo^'ador. 
484 ill G. EaDEORD, 74 Spotland Roiid, Rochdale, for Eicelsior (late Voodhatch 

Eicelsior 11925), chestnut gelding, foaled in lillO, bred by H. P. Evans, Woodhaieh. 
Reigate ; s. Poloniua 4931, d. Julia 11929 bi/ Dagenham 4214. 

483 IV. (A'3.)— John MAKKAQUE, Golborne Park. Newton-Ie-Willows, for lady 
Irtbin^on 23637, bay mare, foaled in 1911, bred by Charles Robinson, Arthington. 
near Leeds ; «. Antonius 10559, d. Merry Gordina 13761 bv Garten Duke of Connnnght. 
177 E N & H. C.~G. II. Hall, Carlton House, Worksop, for 'ferry. 

0 [- 480 , 481 , 482 . 


Class D. — Harness Mures or Geldings, not exceeding 14 hiinds. [7 entries.] 

486 I, (£10.)— W. W. BOURNE, Garston Manor Stud. Watford, tor Bricket Fire, brown 
gelding, foaled in 1919, bred by Walter Cliff Melbourne Hali. near York ; i. Royal 
Suceess 899.5, d. Wortley Bell 14873 bi/ Sir Horace 5102. 

188 II (£5 )— Mrs. F. E. ,)UDS0N, Buenos Aires, Argentine, for Smoke 12439. brown 
aelding foaled in 1910, bred by Walter Cliff, Jlclbourne Hall, near York: Mel- 
bourne Dreadnought 11143, d. MiK,s Bathgate 21)104 by Suceessfiil 831-1. 

489 III. (A'5.)'-MhS. a. C. King. Braishtield Manor, Komsev, Hants, for HafTtastonn 
Eclat, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1911), bred by J. E. Kerr, Ilarviestoun t’&stlv, 
Dollar, N.B. ; 8. Mathias 6473, d. Tisnington Glaze 17003 by Sir Gitibie 1612. 
t9i> E N. & H. C.— JAMES B. WRIGHT, York House. Colne, Hunts, for Colne Clearawaj. 
C,'-464. 

Class Y,.-~ Harness Mares or Gedd'nigs, over 14 attd not exceeding 
^ a hands. [7 entries.] 

<91 I. (/lO.)— R obert Black, Osbaldwick. York, for Carlowrie, brown gelding, foaled 
in 1910, bred hy Dr. McGill, Littleborough. Lanc^. : s. Mathias 6473. d. by Norbiiry 
Lightning 7563. 

4(0 II, (jC 5.)— w. W. BOURNE, for Bricket Starlight. (See Class B.j 
192 III. {£hq- Mrs. James Putman. Ilaydon Hill House, Aylesbury, for Haydon's Park 
CaniatioD 22717. brown mare, foaled in 1907, bred by William Bellamy, Park House. 
Wimblington ; i. Lunth 9328. d. Park Sunshine 22 <33 hn Lord Dundreary (90,. 

Class Y—Earyms Mares or Geldings, over 15 and mtt e.rcee,ding 
15'2 hands, [5 entries.] 

497 I (itlO Sc Champion. -)-P hilif Smith. Haddon House. Ashton-on-Mer-ey. for 
King of the Air, brown gelding, foaled in 1907. bred by Dr, McGill. Littlebmough. 
Lancs. : i. Mathias 6473. d.'Hollin Flashlight 16700 by Norbury Lightning m63 

495 11. (/5.)-J. McI. McC.M L, 4 Whitehall Plaee. London. S.W., for Burnhead Lady 
Campion 21902. bay mare, foaled in 1909. bred by A. H. Boyle. Banknock, CRsllcoary : 

s. Mathias 6473, (i. Campion 1957 by Lord Rosebery 13( '7. 

434 III, (jCS )— Mrs. a. 0. Kino. Braishfleld Manor. Rom‘<ey. Hants, for Village Pearl 
21728, black mare, foaled in 19W, bred by R-oberi Scott. Thornhome, Carluke ; 
Mathias 6473, d. ianto 19229 bij Gentleman John 3624- 

496 E. U. &H. C.-Mrs. JAMES Putman, Haydon Hill House. Aylesbury, for Heaton 
Princess. 

Class G —Ilaryiess Mares or Geldings, over 15-2 hands. [9 ent.Ties. j 
499 I. (£10. & R. N. for Champion.^l -PHILIP Smith, Haddon HouRe, a 
M ersey, for Black Prince, black geldmg, foaled in 1909, bred 
Adbolton, Nottingham ; s. Mathias 6473. d. Princess Clare 12227 by Gat ton Duke of 

485 Simpson, Greenfield House, Laleham-on-Thames, for Prince John, 

chestnut gelding, foaled in 1910. bred by George Burton, Thorpe Willoughby, Selby : 
*. Polonlus 4931. d. Lively Lat^’ 8182 by Connaught 14ri3, 

484 III. (£5.)— G. KaDFORD- for Excelaior. (See Class C.) 

479 E. N. Sc H. O.-H. HinBICHSEN, for Kirkhurn Masher. (See Class C.) 


0 .- 477 . 498 . 

' Gold Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses, for the best 
Animal in the Novice Classes A— C. , T^ 

■ Gold Challenge Cup given for the best animal m (^lassos D-G. 
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JUMPING COMPETITIONS. 


Class H. — Marex or Geldings. [22 eiiLries.] 

14 I. (jCSO.) -T. li H. li'Ann, .\linsfrird Bank, Leeds "Road, Harrogate, lor Fisherman, 

4 ( Equal prize 1 Frank ai.liron. West Farm, FTixley, Selby, for Temptress. 

23 1 ^j€ 7 iOs. i F. V, GRANGE, Alvaston, Xantwich, forBufus, 

'J IV. Cf3,)— F, W. FOSTRR, Etwall, Derby, for Comet. 

ii V. (j£3,)— Mks. FosTt'.it, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Paddy. 

Class 1.— Mares or Geldings. [21 entries.] 
t! I. (j£15.)—Mrs, .Tames P. GLENCROSS, Th^ Lodge, Battenball, Worcester, for Why 

Not. 

21 II, (A'lO.)— J. XoRBURY, Ileathside. Knutsford. for Peacock, 

3 III. (/5,) F. W FOSTER, Et wall. Derby, for Comet, 

12 IV. (jC3.>- Frank Allison, West Farm, Fluxley, Selby, for Temptress. 

9 V. 3. i -S inger Bros-, High House Farm, Corsley, WarminHter. tor Springbok. 


Class J . — Mares or Geldings. [18 entries.] 
r» I. (;C]0.)— 3 Irs. Foster. lilarshFarm, Etwall, Derby, for Paddy. 

1 ( r/nioi ISoRliURY, HeathHde, Knuti^ford. for Peacock, 

iiquai rnze ja.mes P. GLENCROSS The Lodge. Ibittenhall. Worcester. 1 

i J Ormond Boy, 

8 IV. fjC3.)-F, W. Foster, Etwall, Derby, for Stmlight. 

4 f Equal Prize \ Frank At.lison. West Farm. Flaxley. Selby, for Temptress. 

18 i of jCI 10s. i F". \ GRANGE, Alva s ton, Niintwicb, for Burgo. 


Glass K, — f 'liaiiigion Class. Mares or Geldings. [17 entries.] 

12 I. (jC20 I -T, & H Ward, AlmAiurd Bank. Leed-^ Koad, Harrogate, for Fisherman. 

10 II. MRS, FOSTER. Marsh F irm. Etwall. Derby, for Paddy. 

11 j Equal Prize l. F, iv. Foster, Ktwall, Derby, for Comet. 

161 of A’4. j J, NORBURY, Heathside. Knutslord. for Peacock. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns.' 

Class ^2.—Shilrtkor)l Bulls, calved iu lillO, llHl, 1912. [16 entries.] 

513 I. (iC 10, 5t Champion.^) william Richardson. Laverock Bridge, Kendal, ior 
Easing 39th llU'llo, roan, born .Aiiril 12, 1910, bred by W, G. Kiebolson, M.P.. B:isii;g 
Park. Alion ; s, Baptou -'^oeralen 101301). d. VtThena 53rd dy Royal Standard 77760 
006 II. I A‘6,)— George Harrison, Gain ford Hall. Darlington, for Inschfield Jealous Lad 
112122. red, born April 4, 1910. bred by George A. Bruce. Inscbflekl, Inseh. N.B, : i. 
Fndyinion 102103. d, Jessie 4th hy Sitiyton Champion 82349, 

516 III. -F B, Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Spency 
Champion 117839. roan, born July 25,1912, bred by 'J\ Lancaster, Speney Croft, .Alston. 
Cumberland; s. Nolluw Bridegroom 109561, d. Speney Maid by Hartlorth Alms, 
509 IV. (A'2.J— EAUl Man vers. Holme Pierrepont. Nottingham, for Soyal SovereigD 
113193. red, born .April 6, 1911 ; s. Duke of King.ston 2nd U*2088, d. Empress Milliceut 
by Hod Emperor 87026, 

501 V. (£2.) Caft. Clive Behrens. Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Saint 
110309, roan, bom April 10, 1910; «. Chiddingstone Seal 101787, d. Langley Phantom 
3rd by Village Jester 93745. 

511 E.N. &H.G. The duke op Portland, K.G.. tVelbeck Abbey. Worksop, for 
Christian. 

Class 73 , — Shorthorn Bulls, calved on or between January 1, 19].'5, and 
March 81, 1 D 1 8 , [13 entries.] 

526 I. (jCIO, & E.K. for Champitn.^ The Karl of Rosebery. K.G.. Menimore. 
Leighton Buzzard, for Elegance 120112, roan, born Feb. 10 : <, First Attempt 105488. 
Eliza 22nd by Royal ^Vindsor 93289, 

527 II. ■A'S,')— WALTER SPURR. Wexham. Anderby. Alford, Lines,, for Wexham Beau 
123587. roan, born March 21 ; s. Royal Beau 113135, d. Wexham Litdy 2nd by IVurl 
Clipper 1U3297. 


' £120 towards these Prizes were given by the Shorthorn Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 

3 Champion Prize of £20 given by the Rbortborn Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the best Bull in Classes 72-76, 85 and 86, A Silver Medal ia given by the Sborthotii 
Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 
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'■■'3 III- (il3.) -Sir Hebbeist Leon, Bt.. Bletehley Park, Bletclilcy, fnr Collynie Golden 
Flash 119540, red, born March Kl, bred by W. Dnthir, (lollynie, Titrvcs-, s, KniKbtoi 
Collynie 112220, d. Collynie Q olden Drop 6th bi/ Scottish Fancy T.'niOl, 

,'i]7 IV. His MA.TE8TY THE KlNO, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Royal Gold 

122611, red, born Jan. 30 i a. Proud Jubihim 106637, d. Golden Kerry by Winsome Lad, 
.i25 R, N. & H. O.-The DUKE OP PORTLAND, K.G., for Welbeck Kingr. 

Class 74 . — Shorthorn calml on or leticem April 1, 1913, and 

Becemier 31, 1913. [31 entries.] 

532 1. (;flO,)-CAPT. Olive Behrens, Swinton Gran^'c. Malton, forSwinton Sardonyx 
123197, reel, born June 6 : H. Swinton Saint lio3G9, d. Lady Bright Jewel 3rJ by Gam- 
ford Scotchman 102301. 

'i31 II. (^5.)— R. 1- Balston, Bilaington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for BUaington Archer 
119025. roan, horn April 4 ; s. Golden Cbmd 108750. rf. Di tniond Rosebud by Diamond 
Ring 91478. 

jfiO III. 1/3. — F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinsiowe. Nowjuk. for Morning 
Star 121685. roan, born May 28, bred by Lord Brougham and Vaiix, Broucham 
Penrith ; i. Sir Keith Cardigan 107079, d. Red llLiehess 47th by U ells 93844, 

538 IV. (£2.1— G, F. GUNTHER. Tungswaod, Hawk liursl, Kelli, for Tongswood Benedict 
123264, roan, bom May 19 ; s. Bold Broadhooks 111102, d. Straw'berry Dame t),v Prinee 
Benedict 80904. 

636 V. ( je2.)— J. A. K. Falconer, Calmsden Mil nor, Cirencester, for Secret Sign 122804, 
red, born Oct, 10 ; j. Secret Sce[>tre 107014, d. Sarcasm Tth fiy Bapton Secretary 90769. 
j45 S, N. & H. G. Lord Middleton, Birdsnll, 5lalton, for Birdsall Illustrious Count. 


Class 75. — Shorthorn Biilh, calred on or hetweni Jnnunrt/ 1, 19U, and 
March. 3i, 1914. [29 entries.] 

580 1. (;£10, & S.P. .£10.^ )— earl Manvers. Holme Pierrepont. Nottingham, for Bdgeote 
Martial Law, roan, born Marcli 17. bred by Kiigcote Shoilhcun Co.. Ltd.. Kdgeote, 
Banbury ; .?. Collvnie Maishal 105071, d. Irisli Welcome fvol. 5., p. 689) by Canduhar. 

579 II. (iiS.)— W. T. GARNE & SON, Aldsworth, Northleacli, for Aldsworth Duke, dark 
roan, born March 7 ; J. Aldsworth Magician 113863, d. Ablington Belle ( vol. 56. p. 698) 
by Village Diamond 190981. 

561 III. (jC3.)— HU(^ Baker, Chedglow Manor, Malmcr<bury. for Chedglow Favounte, 
red, born Jam 0 ; s. Strathtay Favourite 119326, d. ilosa oi Clic-dglow 23rd Ivol. 58. 
n, 379) by Golden Avon 108743. 

577 IV. t/C2 .)— Sir Herbert Leon, bt., Bletchley Park, Bletchley. for Bletchley Snow- 
storm, white, born Jan. 2; s. Coming Storm 198242. d. Golden Heather ivol. .aa, p. 
870) AscoU Wanderer 101295. r tr j ■ i ci * 

563 V. {je2 .)— Frank Bibby, Harrlwicke Grange. Shrewsbury, for Hardwicke Comet 4th,, 
red and little white, horn Jan. 8 : J. Beaufort Nobleimni 11097.5, d. Aldbro Augu-ta 
(vol. 54. p. 687) by Scottish Pearl 87294. 

ot>4 E. N. & H, C.— Edgar W. Bishop. Fiileld, Oxford, for First Choice. 

581 S. P. (A’S.M—Earl Manvers, for Pierrepont Hope, roau. bom Jan. 24; «, Marquis 
of Dorchester 112455, d. Gmnford Ilojie (vcl. 58, p. 621) iiy Proud Broadhooks 109762, 

Class l%.-~Sliorthorn BulU., adved og or heiicei'n April 1, 1914, and 
Decemher 31, 1911. j 37 entries.] 

ifJO I. (jCIO.) -B J- Balston, BilKington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for Dewlap’s Eoyal 
Sovereign, roan, born June 19 ; s. Royal Sovereign 113193, d. Dewlap tvi.l, 56. p. 461) 
by Tehidy Robin Hood 97420. ^ , , , « , 

593 II. (jC5.)— J. H. Dean & SONS, Heath House, Noeton, Lincoln, for Count Tarvea, 
roan, born April 25 : i. Count Craggs 114852. d. Lady Tarves llfi (vol.o8, i)..j69) by 

61.1 in^S.t-LoRD Middleton. Bird«all, Mai ton. for Birdsall Commandant, white, 
born June 20 ; «. BirdKall Conqueror lu'914, d, Duchesis of Birdsntl ilst by lllustnons 

610 JOHN Henry Maden. Rockcliffo Houw, Bacup. for^Eockdiffe 

Murillo, roan, bom April 2; ». Lord Canning 109221, d. Bertha 9th iTol cu.p. (3.8) wi 

601 V, (£2.)— Edward S. G 0 D.SELL. Salmon's House. Stroud, for Salmon a Commander, 
roau, born June 13; s. Salmon's Micliaclmas Gift 1L597, d. Salmons Craggs 2na 
{vol. 56, p, 705) by Aldbro Scottish Prince 9780a. 

'■'11 E. N. & H. 0.— Earl manvers. Holme Pieirepont. Nottingham, for Pierrepont 
Lion. 


’ Two Special District Prizes of (I.) £10 given hy the Shorthorn Society, and (H^ 
£5 given bv the Nottinghamshire Agricultural Society, for the two best 1 nils m Clisso.. 
75, 76. and 86, the property of Exhibitors residing in-Nuttmghanishiro, .1 smer Medal 
is also given by the Shorthorn Society to the breeder or the animal winning tlie Lit 
Prize. 
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Olaas 77. — Group Class^ consisting of either three or four Shorthorn HvtJs. 
bred by Exhibitor. [12 entries.] 

5(11, 532. 591 1, (jCIS. ) -Uaptais Clive Behrexs, tor Swinton Saint, Swinton Sardonyx 
and Scimitar, 

511, 524, f>25 II. (vt'lO.; The Duke of Portland. K.G,. tor Cbriatian, Village Pye and 
Welbeck King. s y u 

531. 562. 590 E. N. & H, C.— 11. J. Balston, for Bilsington Archer, Bilsington Iron Duke, 
.and Dewlap’s Royal Sovereign. 

Class 78. — Shorthorn Cows (iwmilk), calved in or before 1911. [') entries. 

629 I, (/10,)-W. it. Cazalet, Fairlawne. Tonbridge, for Caimcosh Jilt (vol. 57. p. 7,57). 
roan, born Jan. 28. 1907. calved Feb. 28, 191.5. bred by Alexander OraRRick. CairncoRli! 
Tullynessle. Alford ; t. Prince James 89U70, d. Jilt 42nd hit Courier 85676 

628 II. (jCS.) -R. J. Balston, Bilsington Priory, Ashford. Kent, for Cumberland Orphan 
(vol, 55. p. 912), roan, born April 30, 1907, calved March 30, 1915, bred by a J. 
Marsh.nll. Bridgebank. Stranraer; s. Choir Boy 91238, iJ. Jubilee Belle hy Scottisli 
Victor OOOiw. 

t)30 III. (jCS,)— S ri: John Henry Maoen. Rockcliffe House, Bacup, for Bertha 9th (voi. 
.57. p. 733l, white, born March 3, 1907, calved April 30, 1915, bred by J A A, Mjlne, 
.N'ether Cairnb ill, Much alls, Stonehaven ; <. Administrator 90610, tl. Bertha 6th hy 
Count Sunshine 74304. 

('27 R. N. & H. C.— B.. J. Balstox, for Bess of Bilsington. 

Class 79. Shorthorn Heifers {ui-milh). calved 1912, [6 entries.] 

633 I. (jCIO.) -W, M. CAZALET, Fairlawne. Tonbridge, for Butterfly G4th (vol. 59, p. 1050 i, 
roau, born Aprils, calved Jan. 2, 1915, bred by George Watson, Old Craig, Wartle- 
•v. Lord Advocate 106009, d. Butterfly 55th hy Sir Edon 87376. 

634 IL (jC5.)--5V. M. Cazalet, for Lady Ramsden 3rd (vol. 59, p. 748), red roan, born 
May 16, calved Oet.27, 1914, bred by R. Wylie Hill. Balthayock, Perth ; i, Ballhayock 
Baronet 107758. it. Lady Kamsdeii hy Proud Favourite 84420. 

637 III, (Z'S.) -SIR John Henry Maden. Rockcliffe House. Bacup, for Holker Waterloo 
7th (vol. ,59, p. 692). white, born Feb. 1, calved March 18, 1915, bred by Lord Richard 
Cavendish. Holker Hall, Cark in-Cartmel : s. Gunthorpe Model 198825, d, Holker 
Waterloo 5th hy Holker Baron Oxford Gth 95497. 

632 E. N. & H. C.— His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Elizabeth, 

Glass BO. —Short horn Heifers^ calved on or hetiveen January 1, 1913, and 
.iiarch lU, 1913. [6 entries.] 

638 I, (£10, df Champion,’ l—His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 
Windsor Gem (vol. 60. p. ,587). roan, born Feb. 10 i Proud Jubilant 1066.37. d- Matilda 
by Marcus 89233. 

|R3 II. (£S, & E, N, for Champion. i )--C. F. Raphael, Porters Park. Shenley, Herts., for 
Lady of the Snows (vol. 60. p. 1023). roan, born Feb. 15: s. Snowstorm 113398. d. 
Avalanche’s Girl Mountain Victor 2nd 81760. 

639 III. (£3.)— R. J. Ralston, Bilsington Priory. Ashford, Kent, for Blythesome 3Sth 
(vol. 60, p. 613). red, born Jan, 16 ; *, Bilsington Favourite 107898, d. Blythesome 36th 
6)/ Choir Boy 91288. 

till R. N. & H. C,— A. A. Gatty, Baniii liter Hall, Walton'lc-Dnle, Preston, for Bannister 
Ruth. 

Class Bl.—Shorthom Heifers^ calved on or between April 1, 1913, ajui 
December 31, 1913, [13 entries.] 

645 I. (£10.)— W, M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Fairlawne Clipper Queen tvol. 
tiO. p. 682), light roan, born May 3 ; "Willie Campbell 10-1406, d. Elvethara Clipper 3rd 
by Lavender Royal 86380. 

656 li. (£S.)— J. H. TOPPIN, Muegrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith, for Bright Pearl ( vol ■ 60. 
p, 1114). white, horn Sept. 6, bred by John C. Toppin & Son Musgrave Hall ; »•. 
Sanquhar Sentinel 1 1087, d. Bright Jewel by Diet cb ley Lord 90934. 

652 III. (£3.)— Earl Manvers Holme Pierrepont. "Nottingham, for Pierrepont Rosary 
(vnl, 60, p. 928), roau. born Oct. 19 ; s. Royal Sovereign 113193. d, Rosalind by Waverley. 

646 IV. (£2.)“W, M. CAZALET, for Nonpareil Fairy (,vol. 60, p. 596), dark roan, horn 
April 2, bred by.Do.vifi Anderson, North Loirston. Aberdeen ; s. Maslodou 102989. d. 
Nonp.areil 41st by Golden FMrae-76T86. 

6.54 E, N. & H. C — The Earl of Powis. Powis Castle, Welshpool, for Powyslaad 
Snowdrop 2nd. 


‘ Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Hade’’ 
in Classes 78-83 and 87-89. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to tlie 
Breeder of the Champion Cow or Heifer. 
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[Ctileas otherwiBe stated, each prize animal namad below was “bred by exhibitor.'’] 

Class S2.Shorttu>rn Eeifers, calved on or between January 1, 19U, and 
March 31, 1914. [13 entries.] 

eti'i I. (jCIO.)— Lady Orantley, Red Rice. Andover, for Frost FlowBr, ro:in. horn 
ilftrcb IL^hred by Sir J. Horlick, Bt., Cowley Manor, Cheltenham; y. AdboUon 
Prince 97770, d. Frost Duchess (vol, 5S, p. 770) Roving Minstrel 90853. 

061 II. (iC5)— John Gill, Thorn Farm, Stainton, Penrith, for Tillage Beauty, roiin liorn 
Jan. 5 : J. Village Prince 118115, d. Princess Heather (vol. 57. p. 1J6J) fcu Pri nc(‘ Kdear 
100036. 

6.77 III. US.l-B. J. Ralston, Bilsington Priory. Ashford, Kent, for Bilsington lady 
Taryea 16th, roan, born Jaii.27 : *. Edgcote Falcon 11167'!, rf. Lady Tarves 12th (vol. 
52. p, 1093] by Newton Jupiter 96200- 

(58 IT. (i;2.)— S. F. Edge. Gallops Homestead, Ditchling, Sussex, for Qneen AuguBta 
2nd, roan, born Feb. 22, bred by W. H. Hicks, Upton Downs, Bnrlord. Oxmi ; ». 
Windsor Lad 1137.35, d. Queen .Augusta (vol 58, p. 646), by Burcott King 104920. 

66f K, H. & H. C.-SIR JOHN henry Maden, Eockoliile House, Bacup, for Royal Jilt. 

Class Sd.—Shorthorn Heifers, calved on or heiween April 1, 1911, and 
December 31, 1914. [IG entries.] 

(176 I. (ATO.)-Sir Walpole GrEBNWELL, Bt., Marden Park, Woldingham, Surrey 
for Harden Malcolms Princess 5th, roan, bom April 18 ; s. Pride of Sittyton IW.iOoS! 
d. Marden Malcolms Princeas2nd (vol 58. p. 600), by A scot t Conetellaiion 85181. 

670 Il.((e5.)-His Majesty the king. The Uoyal Farms, Windsor, for Matilda Gem 
ro,an, born April 29 ; s. Silver King 117717, d- Matilda 2nd ( vol, 56. p, 42(1) hy Golden 
Treasure 9534(). 

679 III, (A3.)— W. J. Hosken, Loggans Mill, Hayle, Cornwall, for Hayle Gwynns 9th 
white, born April 5; s. Damory Premier 2nd 111487, d. Barteliver Gwynne “rd (vol 
57. p, 838 ( by Janissary 5th 83779, 

ii71 IT, (A2 .)— Captain Clive beiirbns, Bwinton Grange, Maltou. for Swinton Lady 
Waterloo Srd, roan, born May 14; s. Pierrepont Coronation 112700, d. Derwenl 
Waterloo 12th (vol, 57, p. 482) by Solid Gold 87418. 

((73 E. N. & H. C.— W. M CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, for Fairlawne Clara. 


Class 84. (iro'Up Class, ctf/isisUny of either three or four Shorthorn Cows or 
Hefevs,, bred by Kxhihitor. [Bentries. j 
«;s2. 638, 670 I. (A15.)— Hjs Majesty the King, for Elizabeth, Windsor Gem, and 
Matilda Grem. 

627. 639, 657 11. (AlO.)— R. J. Ealston, for Bess of Bilsington, Blythesome 39th, and 
Bilsington Lady Tarves IGth. 

cflO. 661. 675 E. N. k H. O.-JoiiN Gill, for Sweet Fragrance, Village Beauty, and 
Village Dorothy. 


Dairy Shortlioriis.' 

Class S5. -Shorthorn Bulls, calved in 1913. [7 entries. j 

(187 I. (A 10.)— Edward S. GODSELL, Salmon's House, Stroud, for Salmon’s Premier 
122729, roan, born July 9 : s. Saliuon's Dairy Duke 113236. d. Puddingtou ibppin (vol. 
57. p. 114,5) hy Proud Prince 108642. 

691 11. )A6.)— J. M. STRICKLAND, Warren House, Brandsby, Easingwold, for Brandshy's 
Coming Star 5th, roan, born April 19; s. Brandshy's Ariatorrat .3rd U4421, d. 

■ Brandshy’s Princess (vol. 57, p. 1 2i.l8) by Bapton Judg(‘ 82768. 

686 III (A3.)-C. R. W. Aueanb, Babranam Hall, Cambridge, for Lord Lee 2nd 1212.57. 
roan, born March 26, bred by G. W. Tyser, Oakfield, Moninier ; s. Darlington Dairy 
King 114992. d. Lady Lee 2Ist by Dotvsby Kirklevington Duke 3rd 70515. 

689 E. K. & H. 0. -Samuel Sandat, Puddington Hall. Chester, for Scarlet Pimnernel. 
H.C. -092. C,-60O. 

Class Shorthorn Bulls, ralved i/t 1914. [IG entries.] 

('93 I. (AlO,)— C. E, W. ADEANK. Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Babraham Nimmo, 
red and white, born Jan, 9; s. Babraham Jewel 104603, d. Babrahaiu Nyiiipli (vol. 

, 57, p. 424) by Prince Pericles 34th 86953. 

‘01 II. (A5.)— Samuel SandAY, Puddington Hull. nearOheBter, for Barrington Viking, 
white, born April 28; s. Oxford Record 1(164.50. d. Barrington Belie (vol. 56. p. 1103) 
by Salmon's Freemason 109526. 

'■'98 III. (AS,)— Robert L Mono, Ooombe Bank, Sundridge, near SewnoakB. for Dis- 
coverer, white, born April 9. bred by the late Lord Kotbschilcl, 'I'rmg Park. Herts ; 

^ s. Conjuror 91310, d. Dolphinlee Rosebud 3nd (vol, 57, p. 844) 5(/ Bulk Duke 94486. 

IT. (A2.)— Edward j. Tory, Damory Court. Blandford. for Damory Protector, red. 
bom April 6: s. Damory Milkman 111486. d. Damory Mobs Ro-e (voi. 58, p. oyi) by 
Baron Loiigney 89419, 


' -240 towards these Prizes were given by the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book i 
Association andt£20 by the Sliorbhorn Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named helow was "bred by exhibitor. 'j 
095 R. N. & H. C -B. W. HoBiiS A Sons, for Kelmscott Acrobat 4th. 

695. Cup. ' )-H,' arsons!’ for Kelmscott Acrobat 4tb, Rose 43r(i ar.d 

693,^6?70?(E. N. for Cup.')~0. R. W. ADEANB, for Babraham Nimmo, Sandfcrd 
Empress and Babraham Louise. 

Class 87. — SlwrthoriL Dairy Cowx [iu-milh], caked iaor before 1911. 

[88 entries.] 

122 I UlO & Champion. '21 -Loed Lucas, Wre^t Park, Ampthill, f^or Primrose Gift 
(vol 58 p. 7151 roan, bom March 29. 1906, calved May 30. 1015. bred by John Grm><. 
ilSket Hall, Wilton ; s, Good Gift 91889, British Primrose i>y British knight ,uJ4« 

II 1- J Movfat, Watercrook. Kendal, for Daisy Queen tvol. .iS, p, 103-). ro .n. 

“ bo'rn .April's. 1907. calved June 23, 1915, bred by Todd. The Green. Lambrigg 
Kendal ; Pride of Sedbergh 896.17, d. Daisy 4th bj/ Moss End Star lOllO ^ 

721 III (A'3 i-LoKD-LOCAg, for Charity 23Td (vol. 58, p. t4o), light roan, born Ocu j... 
190.i calved June 19. 1915, bred by J. Mashiter, Deepthwaite, Mdnthorpe ; Royal 
StfiTip 7b84'-t fZ Charity 22nd by Bridegroom 3rd 68271. 

719 IV (^2 i-B. W. I10BB3 A SONS. Kelmscott, LechUide, for Rose 43rd ivol 5, p 8„, 
red born Sept._lL 1997, calved May 25, 1915; s. Kelmscotoman 18th 93094, d. 

736 'v^(.£2 v^SAMUii'L Sanday, Puddingtoii Hall, near Oheeter, for Mary of Heggle Knd 
(vol. 54. p- 639). roan, born Jan. 1, 1904, calved June 21, 1916, bred by J, Dawson 
Heg'gle Voot Xew Market. Westmorland; s. Brilliant Boy 829o8, d. Mary of Heggle 
5V Model Blocm 77288. 

738 R. N. & H. C,— Reuben Shelton, Grange Farm. Kuddmgton, ^ottlnghan1. tor 
Silver Queen, 

H. C.-732, 734, 745. C.-716. G7, 728. 

Class SS.Skorthoni Dairy Cows caked in 1911. [15 entries.] 

75‘^ I (A’lO )— E W HOBBS A SONS, Kelmscott, Lcchlade, for Rose 53rd (vol. 58, p, fifiO; 

" red. bora Aug. 22, calved May 23, 191,5 ;S, Royal Proctor 110029, d. Hose 44th ou Projaii 

760 n'^<S^)-OArrAIN -A. S. WILLS, Ihornby Hall. Northampton, for polphinlee 
Primrose (vol 59, p. 777), red roan, horn Sept, 10, calved June 0. IOId, bred h\ 
'™nleV. Dolphinlce Farm, Lancaster; s, Border Victor ItilGOO, d. Primrose by 

747 iv. BISHOP, Fi field. Oxford, for Spark (vol. 58. p.410), red and whir. , 

born Sept. 4, calved April 24, 1915 ; s. Bright Flame 164871. d. Frost 1.59th 5i/ 1 niia- 

756 T C PULLTNOEK The Brae, Dumfries, for Linda Fairy (vol. 58. p. 383). 

rod born Jan. 15, calved May 26, 1915, bred by G^Gcrmni Oflerton P arm. Hindbp- 
Wurcs. : a Northern Star 92690. d. Lady Linda by Dragon I ly t8.20. 

749 R N & H C.— GekaED J, Buxton. Tockenham Manor, Swindon, for Pretty Lass, 
h! C '-750,’ 751. C.-754, 755, 758. 

Class 89— Shorthorn Dairy Heifers (iii-millt), calved in or after 1912. 

[25 entriPR.] 

775 I (;C10 & E N for Champion.’ )-J. Moffat, Watercrook, Kendal, for Primrose 
LLyLidrvoU9. p.869),roL. born Jan. 2.5, 1912,,.al.c<l lum 13, 1915; .. Danymaa 
Mere 108328, d. Primrose Gift by Good Gift 91889. a~„DT>fvik< mr 

777 ll. ii(5.)-HOBEUT L. MONU, Coombe Bank, Sundridge near Sevemuk^^ 
Barrington Duchess 53rd (vol.o9, p, 9i3), roan, bora April 20, ^ 

bred by the late Lord Rothschild, Tnng Park.Henfi. ; s. fcoundation Stone Raj- . 
Barrington DiicheFS 34th &!/ Beau Sabreur 71649. , w ur,..„.V(vnl 

TTI < £'i )— GerahD J- Buxton, Tockenham Manor, Swindon, for Misselthrusn 
5M n 9T5). wWte bora aJ^ 1912, calved May 13, 191.5. bred by the ia tc Luni 
■R(\i a'ciohilrt Trine Park Herts. : s. Ranger 10348i. d. Mistletoe tv rrayeller 
IV {£2.)-ix. AV .HOBBS A Sons. Kelmscott. Lechlade. for Melodv 17th (vol. at .p. . 

rlin born May 14, 1912, ctilved May 14, 1915; «. Furbelow Prmce 2nd lU^3b - 
Melody 12th by Baron AVaterloo 94220. 


Meiouy i.icn JOaiUiU ai cin.u 

R N & H 0 — G. R. AT. ADE.ANE, for Babraham Lady Louise. 
H'. C.‘~772, 782. 0.-776. 780. 


1 Challenge Cup given through the Diriry Shorthorn 

for the best Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers in Classes 8o-b9. 

uf the ammals must have been bred hv e^ibitor. Hprd Book) 

2 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy bhorthorn lOoatess Herd book 
oiation, for the best Cow or Heifer in ClasseB 87'09. 
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;^rnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Clftsa 90 ,— Yifild Prizes, oj)en to tikorfkorii Chws ayid Heifers entered in 
CZasses 7S, 79, S7, 88, and 89 only. [35 eutnea.] 

-)l I. (i:l0.)— Lord Lucas, for Charity 23rd. ( See Class 87). 

;L’.' II. iORr> Lucas for Primrose G-ift. (See Class 87.) 

"It III. (£3.)— Captain a. S. wills, Tbornby Hall, Northampton, for Duchess of 
Cranford 3rd (vol. o5, p, 1184), red, born Ocl. 29, 1908, calved June 2, 1915, i>red by 
George Taylor, Cranford, MitldUses ; «, Bean Sabrenr 74049, d. Duchess of Armath- 
waite 4Lb by Golden Robin 68718. 

H, C -723, 725. 728, 732, 745. C.-751, 752, ‘754. 755. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns.^ 

Class 91.— Lincolnshire lied Shorthtnni JluUs, calved in 1909, 1910, 1911, 
or 1912. [5 entries.] 

790 I. (jflO. & Champion. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinfitowe.Newark, 
for Somercotes Polar Star 9328, born November 1, 1911, bred by T, Freshnoy, Qrain- 
thorpc, S.O. Linen. ; s, Hisiii!! Star i839, d. by Salt fleet Bonus 3582. 

191 II. (jC 5.)— J. O. WILIAAMS, Pendley Manor. Tring. for Croiton Ruby 33rd 8939. born 
Sept. 22, 1911. bred by Frank Bourne, Croxton lioiise, Brocklesby ; s. Scanijaon 
King of the Hubies 7122. d. Wootfon Dairy Maid by Neptune 2nd 4927, 

788 III, J. C. MOUNTAIN, Welbournel Lineoln, fur Welbourne Mars 8008. born 

March 21, 1910; s, Horkstow Meteor (dll, d. Welbuviriie Ruse Madder Ormsby 
Baronet 1634. 

:a!i E. N. & H. C.-Lord Algernon Percy, Guys Cliffc, Warwick, for Dairy King- 2nd. 

Class 92.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn liulLs, caired in 1913. 

[2 entries.] No Award, 

Class 91— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, calved in 1914. [8 entries.] 

785 I. (;C10, & E. N. for Champion.2)-AUQUSTUS P. Brandt, Bletdiingley Castle, 
Surrey, for Bletchingley Genius 10487, born Jan. 7; s. t'rimHon Crescent B240, d. 
Deeping Jessie by Croft Sunrise 3831. 

800 II. (nCS.)— ALFRED TURNER. Brock Hill. Oadby. J.eiccsier, for Eisby Nonsuch 2nd 
10963. born March 6, bred by Harry Alma ham, Risby Ala nor, Tealby, Lincoln ; a. 
Biiiiby Emperor 0598, d. by Dinisby Sentinel 153,5, 

7i‘7 III. (.£3.)- John evens,' Burton, Lincoln, for Tathwell Euby 1100', born Jan. 18, 
t>rcd byj, E, Daw iiitluvell.Louib : i, Hallington Ruby 0073. 'i.ij/ Grange t'aptaiii. 
Sul E. N. & H. C.-J. G. WILLIAMS, Peniilev Afunor. Triug, for Scampton Paragon. 

H. C. -794, 798, 799. 

Class M.— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows {in-milk), calved in or before 1911, 
[4 entries.] 

802 I. (^10.)-Augustus P. Brandt, Blelcbingley Castle, Surrey, for Fulletby Treasure 
3rd (Vol. 17, p. 281), tiorn April 5. 1908, calved Jan. 5, 1915, Imed by C. Hensman A Sons, 
Fulletby Grange, Hornca,''tle ; s. Scampton Formula 4562. d. Fulletby Treasure hp 
Poolliam Butterman 9tli ii(78. 

803 II. (je5.)— JOHN EVENS, Burton. Lincoln, for Burton Lovely (vol. 20. p. 31(3), born in 

Alarch, 1909, calved May 27, L915, bred by P, Lovely, Barlings. Lincoln -, s. Morion 
Hero 348I. , ,, 

8(14 III. (^3.)-JOlIN EYEN.S, fur Nocton Grange Queen, born Dee. 11. 1910. calved Alay 
12. 19i;j. bred by T, Barlow. Burton ; s. Burton Baronet 6653. 

Glass 95.— JJyicolnshire Red Shorthorn Coivs or Ifeifers (^in-milh), calved in 
or before, 1912, .showing the best yy\ilhng properties. [5 entries.] 

I, (aTO.)— John Ea’ENS, Burton, Lincoln, for Bracebridge 2 ISe (toI. 16, p. 323). born 
Oct, 28, 1908. calved March 28. 1915. bred by F. & C. E, Scorer, Dracebridge ; s.Eirkby 

867 11. (^5.)— John Evens, for Burton Diamond (vol, 19. p. 314). born Feb. 28. 1905 
calved June o, 1915. bred by Major Brown, Maidenwell, Louth ; s. Aarborougb Count 

808 III. (jCS.P-John Evens, for Burton Fillpail 2nd (vol, 18, p. 269), born Feb. 28.1909, 
calved March 27, 1915 ; .s'. Mr. Profit 4926, d. Fillpail by Cromwell 2nd 2477, 


^ £80 towards these Prizes were given by the Lincolnshire Red bhorthorn .Associa- 
don, . , 

' Champion Prize of JSIO given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Assoeiatioa for 
the beet Bull in Classes 91-93. 
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lUnlesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor.' ' 

Glass 96. — Limolnsh ire Red Shorthorn Heifers [in-milk], calved in 
[fi entries.] 

811 I. (i:iO.)-AuaOsTLis P. Brandt, Bletchingley Castle, Barrey, for Bletchingley 
Egoria fvol. 19, p. born March 5, calved Feb, I/, 1915, bred by Georgt* Fnir 
Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding; a. Bletchingly Boreas 6504, d. by Dittlftwonti 
Freemun 0485. 

813 11. -F, B. WILKIN.50N, CavendUh Lodge, Edwinstotve, Newark, for Normanbv 

Felicia 2nd (.rob p. 302), born Jan. 27, calved Jao, 12, 1915, bred by John Bj rn-J, 
Normanby-le-Wold, Lincoln ; ?. Scampton Kscursioniat 4089, d. by Croft Marvel oji-'ii 
«12 III, [£3.)— Misses E. M. a S. M. Grantham, The Rookery, West Keal. Spilstu' 
for Seal Rosemary Ivol. 19, p. 333), bom May 27, calved Jan. n, 1915, bred by Captuiii 
E. M. Grantham, West Keal ; s. Keal Rollo (1925, d. Keal Leonora by Conbaleom Isil 
81 1 £, N. & H. C.— J. G, Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Duchess. 

Glass 97,— Rio cohts hi /‘e Red Shorthorn Heifers, calved in 1913. 

[fi entries,] 

file I. (X'lO, & Champion. ^)-Auqustus P. Brandt, Bletchingley Castle, Surrey, lor 
Tothhy Rnhy (vol. 20, p. 299), ijorn April 23, bred by George J. Brown. Toilibv 
Manor, Alfui'd ; s. Horkstownian Hercules 7669, d, Tothby Twilight by Saltliect 
Dragoon 4547. 

820 II. tA'5,)— J, G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Royal Ruby, born 
April 28, bred by T. H. B, Freshney, Grainthorpe House, Grainthorpe ; s. SaltiWi 
Ruby Champion 8509, d. by Salt fleet Imperialist 4549, 

821 III. (£3.1— J. G, Williams, for Pendley Ruby 2nd. born July 22 ; *. SaUileet Ruby 
Champion 8509, d. Saltfleel Ruby 20fb hy Blucher of Wick (94^1). 

810 R, N. & H. C— Misses e. m, a s, m Grantham, The Rookerv, Wc-t Ib-iO. 
Spilsby, for Keal Unity. 

H. C.--817, 818. 

Class 9i. — JAncolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, calved in 19U. 

[15 entries,] 

833 I. (£10, R. N. for Champion, i ) -Admiral Sir David bbatty, Bronksby Ikii. 
Leicester, for Brooksby Wanton Srd, horn Marc! \ 14 ; s. Scampton Majestic 8513, 
Pendley Wanton 3rd (voi. 17. p. 278) by Bonby Excursionist 5i61. 

824 II. (£5,)- AUGUSTUS P. BRANDT, Bletchingley (Tlastle, Surrey, for Bletchingley 
Gallia, horn Jan. 9 ; s. Crimson Crescent 8210, d. Bletchingley Acte by MoretoD 
Premier .5522. 

836 III. (£3,)— J. G. 'Williams, Pendley Manor, Trmg. for Pendley Starlight 8th, bom 
Jan. 21 ; «. ScamptoD Mariyr 8516, d. Pendley Starlight by Keddingtou Baron 4881 
fi34 IV. (£2.) F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Sherwood 
Maiden, boin Jiin. 24 ; «. Scampton King ol the Valley 7123, d. Sherwood No. 8 by 
Duosoy Red 3rd 6017. 

832 R. N. & H. C.— Newton, Chambers * Co., Ltd., Thorudiffc iron Works, near 
Sbeffieid, for Thorncliffe Bijou. 

H. C.- 822, 633, 835 C.-825, 828. 

Claaa 99. — Milk Yield Prizes, open to Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Coivs 
and Heifers entered in Classes 1)4, 95 and 96 only, [6 entries.] 

803 I. (£10,)- JOHN EVENS, for Burton Lovely. (See Class 94.) 

804 II. (£5.) -JOHN Evens, for Socton Grange Queen, (See Class 94.) 

807 III. (£3.)— JOHN Evens, for Burton Diamond, (See Glass 95. i 

H. 0.-806. 

Herefords;- 

Olaas \99,~Hereford Bulls, calved iu 1910, 1911, or 1912, [S entriee.] 

841 I, (£10, k Champion.^)— Stbw ART Robinson, Lynhales, Kington. Herefordshire, 

for Gainsborough 28303, bom Feb, 3, 1910, bred by A. P. Turner, The Leen. I’em- 
bridge ; s. Lord Lieuteuaut 23323, li. Gudiva by Clarence 15944. 

843 11, (£5, & R. N. for Champion.*)— W. B. Tudge, Stepaside, Onibury, Salop, kf 
Renown 30(l27, bom Jan. b, 1912, bred by G. H. Bray, Dormington; i. Coroito 
25253. d. Rubelle by Royal Rupert 20976. 


1 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best Cow or Heifer in Classes 94-98. 

£50 towards these Prizes were given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, 
s Champion Prize of £10 IOj. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the be« 
Bull in Classes 100*103, 
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L'liieiJ* otherwise ‘‘tated, each prize animal named below was "iwed by exhibit i>r.”J 
^^1 jii, The Eon. F. G. Wynn, Bodfeaa Hall, Pwdlhpli. for Sentrv iiCCO. born 
.laii. If, IfEi bred by P. W. Taylor, Birchend, Ledbury ; a. niurathun 'JlbOO d. Rei^ret 
f.j/ Volunteer lilSS?. 

M'l R N it H, 0.— T. L. Walker, Knightwick, Worcester, for Court Card. 
h! oaO. C.-837. blU. 

Class 101. — Hereford Bulhy calved hi 1913, [9 entries, j 

'4j I. ()£10.) — UEORQE Butters, Hill House, Newton. Leominster, for Newton Albion 
;-ii)81t», born Jau. 4 ; «. Baronet 28875, d, G;i,yias.s 2nd by Sailor Brmce 
\i3 il. ti.'S.4 — Charles T. Pulley, Lower Maton, Hereford, for Eaton Peer 30518, born 
JiiTi. 16 ; *• Bucaland Topper 28113, d. Ashleaf 2nd bi/ Katon Chiunpion 21.351. 

.•>)i) III. F. PRNNEFATHER. M.P., Kinnersley Oastlc. Heri-iordshire, for Ring- 

leader 2£d3Otlil0, born Jan. 2 ; s. Newton ?ldward 2852, V d. ilingii't by Baronet 204:>u. 


...ju £ n C. — Henry J. dent, Perton Court, Stoke Edith, Hereford, for Perton 

' SSl. 0.-M8. 


Class 102. — He^'eford Bulls, calved lu Jauuarif or February, 1914, 

‘[lo entries.] 

501 I. (iClO.l—ALLEN E. HUGHES, Wintercott, Leorainsrct, for Luckington, born .Inn, 
Itl ; s. Panbula 29261), d. Lady Brenaa fvol. 4,3, p. 464) ))// Liio.ufl 
sfil il. (A’S.J HENRY MOORE, Shucknall Court, ileretord, for Shucknall Monarah, born 
Jan. 13 ; s. Prince Ciiarming 29982, U. Blaiioho 8th ( vol. 45, i>, ibi ) by IVrry ITiiice, 

855 III. t;i'3.)-SlK ETlEDEUluK CJAWLEY, KT., M,i^. Bi-rringlon hall, Lcominsicr, for 
Berrington King* bom Jan. 15 ; s. Herrington iiinger 28892, d. BniiKlrup (vol, 45, p. 
38J; bv Rainbow 25688. 

857 IV. (jt’2.)— Sir J. K. G- COTTERELL, BT., Garnons, Hereford, for Meteor, born Feb, 
ZO ; s, Comet 28175, d. Ladybana (vol. 45, ]). 413) by Haijpy-gn-Lucky 25122. 

.3ti,“i E. N. & H. C, - Lawton AIOORE, Brampton Brian, for Brampton Hercules. 


Class lOi.-— Hereford Bulls, caked in 1914, on or after March 1. [S entries.] 
-nI I. (L' 10.)— William Griffiths, Alder End, Tarringtcm. for Ringer, born March 
16 ; *. Starlight 287;)4, li. Kinglet (vol. 45. p. 562i Change Ringer 224(8, 

^G II. (k“5,)-CHARLE8 T. PULLEY, Lower Eaton, Hercfonl. fur Eaton Tumbler, born 
March 18 ; s. Broad ward Ensign 28it)C>, cf. Constance (vol, 4,5, p. 493> hy Scout 25754. 

879 III. (X3.;— 8lu J. R. G. Co’t'TERELl,, BT., (irirnons, Hereiord. for Troubadour, i>oi’n 
Marcn i ; s. Adminietra tor 2729b, d. Ladylove (vol. 45, p. 415i by Old Son 2482b. 

•'>72 E. N. i£ H. C. - THE Earl of Coventry. Croome Court. Worcei^ter, for Galway, 
a- 873. 


Class IQi— Hereford Cows [in-mUk), calved in or before 1911, [2 entries.] 
n8 I. (i’lfl.j-W. B. TuDGE, Stepaside, Onibiirv. Salop, for Arabis (vol. 45, p 10U6j, born 
Jau. 22. PJd), calved April 19, I9lo, bred by J. D. D. Evaii^ tirwdgi'ccti, Bivetm; s. 
Liiiacro 292.57, d. Arabella by Sulla 258i,6. 

877 11. (Ao.j-HUGH A. uHRisTV, Liangoed Castle, Llyswen, for Lemonpeel (vol. 41. 
p. rilb), tiorn March it), 1906, calved -Uarch 1. 1915, bred by W. T. Barneuy.Saitmarshe 
Castle, Bromyard ; s. liougemont 26299, d. Lemon Spouge by General Haller 2ti948. 

Class 105. — Hereford Heifers {in-milk), calved i,'( 1912. [7 eiitriefl.j 

885 1. (kTO.)-E. Smith & K. J. AIOORE, lll Braneford Road. Woree.-der, for Miss 
Vera (vol. 44, p. 3Ul>, born Alarcii 29, calved DcC. -8, I9l4, bred by W. il. Davies, 
(Jlastoa, Dormiugtou ; a. Nabob 26321, d. Fairtrade tj/ Ooelisk 21637. 

«81 II. (a5.; H. KuNalD PETTIT, Castle 5Veir, Aingtou, iieivford-hire, tor Sybil 
(vol. 44, p. 729), born March 15, calved Jan. 4, 191o ; s. Bemligo 25146, tf. Prophetess? by 
Professor 23076. , 

879 HI. Ills Majesty the King. The Royal Farms, Windsor, tor Elk (vol. 41, 

p. 230.), tjorn Jan. 9, Calved Dec. l9, 1914; s. Broad ward Gambler 26694. d, Elsie by 
Lord Lieutenant 22323, 

882 E. N. & il. C.--HENRV R. EVANS. Court of Noke. Pembridge, for Ranunculus, 

Glass 106.— Hereford Heifers, calved id 1918. [7 entries.] 

I. GCIO, & Champion. ‘)-F kank Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Clive 
Iris 3rl (vol. 45, p. 322j, torn Jan, 1 ; s. Coupe d'Ur 29619. d. Cb vo ins 2ud by Weston 

«!18 IL a-5, & E. N. for Champion. V) -T he Exors. of J. L. Hall. Lulham, Madley, 
for Miss Gordon (vol. -ki, p. 89 U, boru Jan. 20. bred by R. 0. Rees. Braduws, ihree 

,, Cocks ; s. Gaineuock 26145, ri. Countess by Royal Bage 2.3738. , ^ 

^96 III. (A’Sj— KENNETH W. MlLNES, Jitauway Alanor. Church btrettoii, for Stanway 
Gem (vol. 4b, p. 746), boru Jan. 11 ; b, Sir James 24959, d. iicmima 4fh by Meniman. 
8S'J R. N. & H. C.-T. S. LUCE, Wetmore, (Taibury, balop, for Wetmore Rosary. 

0,-892. 


‘ Champion Prize of £10 10.?, given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Claeses 104-107. 



Ixxiv Award of Live Stock Prizes at Nottingham ^ 1915. 


tUalesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,’”' 
Class 107. — Hereford Heifers, calced i;t 19U. [1-1 entries.] 

8ii8 I, CjCIO.)— ALLKN FI. ’FIiiqhks, 'Wintercott. Leominster, for Pictavia, born Jan. li- 
s. Panbula M:260, d. Prieota (vol. 43, p. 4C5) bv Lucus 27<373. 

906 II. (je5.)— IJ. A. Thomas, Llanwern Park, Newport, Mon., for Pin Money, bnrn 
Jan, 2.3 ; *. Candiciai'j 24465. (/. Pincushion i vol. 42, p. 899) by First Fiddle 20856. 

893 III. (£3.) -Frank Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Clive Lady 6lli 
bom Jan 6 ; 5. Crusader 26038, d. Proud Lady (vol. 44, p. 252) htj Proud Lad 20941. ’ 

904 E. N. & H. C.- Kenneth W. Milnes, lor Stanway Earity 2nd. 

H. C. -903, 905. 0.-895, 

Devons.^ 

Class 108.— iJeroh Bulls, calved in 1910, 1911, 1912 tu- 1913. [3 entries.] 

OiFJ I. (-CIO, & Cliainpion.^i-LORD Poltimore, Court Hall. North Holton, for Gotton 
Prince 2Dd 8o70, bom Jan. 23, 1913, bred by John Thorn, Gotton, West Monkton. 
TauDion ; #. Blackguard 6i'22, d. Princess 1st C. 26 by Pound Lord Brvfisv 2m1 4651 

906 II. (;C5.)— Charles morris, Higbfleld Uall, St. Alh.ms, for Highfield' Conqueror 
8099, born Jan. 23, 1913; *, Nadrid Conqueror 7470. d. Hightleld Favourite 244BI) bij 
Pound Lord Brassv 5th 5522. 

907 Ill.tX’S.i— His Majesty THE King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Captain 
832,5, born Feb. 20, 1913; s. Capton Masher 0639, d. UigbHeid Famous 3rd 22889 bv 
Higbfleld Royal 5829, 

Class 10^,— Devon Bulls, calved in 1914. [7 entries,] 

912 I. (£10, & E. N. for Champion, a)— Ch.vri.es Morris, Highfleld Hail, St, Albans 
for Clampit Gauge, horn J.an. 14. bred bv William Brent, Clampit, Callington, Corm 
wall ; j. Ford Plumper 7381. d. Clampit Gaylass 4th 24060 by Lovely’s ’Duke 614.5. 

913 II. (£5.) -Charles Morris, for Highfield Goldfinder 2nd 8526 born .Tan, 33 ; j. 
Holcombe Reminder 7413, d. Ooldencup 23146 by Captou Harold 4728. 

915 III. (£3.)— Lord Poltimore, Court Hall, North Molton. for Town Lord, born 
March 9. bred by J. W. Busisell, Town Farm, Gittisham, TIoniton ; t. Monster 7200. d, 
Lofty 3rd 26480 hy Hester com be Dairyman OlOl. 

911 E. N, & H. C.— BamueL Kidner, Bicklcy, Milverton, for Bickley Burgomaster, 

H. C. -914, 916. 

Glass 110. — Devon Cinvs or Heifers {in-milk), calved in or before 1912. 

[6 entries. ] 

917 I. (£10, it Champion.*)- HIS Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 
Beauty 2nd 23183, bom Jan. 4, 1909. calved .May 22, 1915, bred by W. Burden, 
Kerscott. Barnstaple ; ». Bmkley Tuior 5961, d. Beauty by Bailer 4722. 

920 II. (£5, & R.N. for Clhampion *) -William HEYWood, WbitelieklFarm. 'Wiv«>li>- 
combe, for Lovelinch Flirt 24339, born June 28, 1910. calved May 9, 1916 ; s. Waterloo 
6236, d. Bearwood Flirt 19165 by Lurtf Pitsvvorthy 4440. 

922 III. (£3.) -CHARLES MORRIS. Highfleld Hall, Br. Albans, for Western Goodmaid 
26086, bora May ll, 1911, calved April 10, 1915. bred by William iSickett, Fiockleigh 
Pomeroy, Crediton, Devon : s. Cronje 5470, d. Goodmaid 21763 by Capton Harold. 

921 R.N.itH.C.- Charles Morris, forHighMd Charmer. 

H. C.-918. C.-919. 

Class 111, -Devon Dairy DiU's or Heifers {in-rnillt) calved in or before 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

925 I. (£10.)— JOHN H, Chick. Wyn ford Fugle, Dorebester, for Wynford Daisy 2iid B 
319 Sup., born Dec, 5, 1909, calved April 20. 1915 j #. Complou George Wll, d. Wynford 
Dassy A 84. 

923 II. (£5.)- -Viscount Chetwynd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster, for Compton Lovelj 
21878, born Feb. 5, 1904, calved June 5, 1915, bred by John Cluck. Compton Valouce. 
Dorobester ; s. Compton Jupiter 4949, d. Compton Lofty 19H33 by Compton MaAicr. 

928 III. (£3.)-L0RAM Brothers. Rosamundford, Aylcsbeare, Exeter, for Orange A 31t* 
Sup,, bom in 1907, calved April 19, 1915, breeder unknown, 

927 H. N, ft H. C.— Lokam Brothers, for Calpurnia. 

Class 112. — Devobi Heifers, calved in 191o. [3 entries.] 

931 I, (£10.) -CAPTAIN SIR G. A. H. WILLS, Bt., M,P„ Northmoor, Dulverton. for 
Northmoor Prudence 27228. born March 11 ; s. Northmoor Royal Mail 7219, d. Cotbel- 
stoiie Proof 235 il by Rufus 5370. 


1 j£40 towards* these Prizes were given by the Devon Cattle Breeders' Sociefy. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10«. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best 
Bull in Classes 108 and 109, 

s Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the 
best Cow or Heifer in Classes 110. 112 and 113. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at JSoitingham^ 1915. Ixxv 


'Unless titherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor/'] 

•J ?0 II. U’5.)- CHARLES MORRIS, Higb field Hall, St. Albans, tor Highfield Cowslip 20919. 
l)Orn 3Iarch 21 ; i. Ponnd Lord Brassy 5tli 5022, d. Cowslip 230lto by Duke of Escott 
0th 43si6. 

■j2ii III. (A’3.:)-Charles Morris, for Highfield Countess 4th 20918, born Jan, 4; j. 
Capton Bellringer 4911, d. Higiifield Couutesa 2nd 23719 by I’ouud Bellringer 5iil7. 

Class 113. — Devon Jlef/ers, calved in 1914. [2 etilries.] 

;i32 I. (;ClO,)— CHARLES MORRIS, Highfield Hall, St, Albans, for Highfield Charity 3rd, 
born Jan, 2(1; s Holcombe Reminder 7413, d. Highfield Charity 2iid 25236 by Hound 
lyord liraasy 5th 5622, 

o33 II, (A'5.) -Edward Ward, Stallengn, Bishop's T.ydeard, for Stallenge Royal Blue 
27981. born Oct. 20 ; s. Lark's Curly Coat 6433, d. Gentle Royal Blue 23380 by Money- 
maker 983,5. 

Class 114. -Milk Yield Prizes^ open to Devon Cows avid Heifers enterdd in 
Classes 110 and 111 onhj. [6 entries.] 

923 1. (jClO.)— V iscount Chbtwihd, for Compton Lovely. (See Class llli. 

928 II. (jCS-I-Loram brothers, for Orange. (Scr Class ill!, 

((■-’4 III. (jC3.) -John H. Chick, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for "Wyiiford Baby 3rd 
C 215 Sup,, born May 1, 1911. calved April 23, 1915 ; s. Charmer (5642, d. Wynford Baby 
1st ti/ Overton Eclipse .5078, 


South Devons.' 


Class 115.— -Stiwf/i Devon liidls, ealved in nr before 1913. [4 entries.] 

936 I. (jCIO, & Champion.-) -ANDREW Rogers, Brownstone, Yealmpton. for Brown- 
stone Laddie 4774. born Jan, 1, 1913 ; Pastime 38,37, d, Pimpernel 6364 hy Marmaduke. 

937 II. (il5.)-W. A n. Whitlev, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Eicelsior 41.53, 
horn April 2. 1911 : t. What I ^V anted 1,388, d. Cotiueite 6374 by Ha bland Boy 1793. 

935 III. (A''3.)-PagE & WHITLEY. Warren Hall, BrouglUuu. Chester, for Primley 
Fossicker 4534. born May 20, ltd2. bred by & H. Whitley, Primley ?'arin, Paignton ; 
£. 4Vhat I Wanted 1388, d. Lovely 638fJ by Bablaiid Buy 1793. 


Class 116. — South Devon Dulls, calved in 1914, 74 entries.] 

9-10 I. (illO.)— Ben LUSCOMBB, Bowden, Ycalmpfon, for Bowden Happy Jack, born 
May 24 : x. Widland Afasterpiece 4652, d. Bridesmaid 7826 Marquis 2175. 

939 II, U5.)-Een Luscombe, for Bowden Cherry King 2nd, born Fob, 15; s. Cherry 
King 4318. d. May Girl 8.521 by Marquis 2175, 

938 III. (jC3.) -Benjamin Rutland. Leigham. Plympton. for Leigham Pride 5482. born 
Jan. 8; s. Worswell Gladiator 4257, d. Beauty L8th 10565 by Henry 7lh 3178. 

941 E, H. & H. C.— R, B. Meathrel, Caulstoii. Revel stoke, Plymouth, for Canlston 
Laddie. 

Class 117.— iSVw//t Devon Cows or Heifers fn-niUk), calved i>i or before 1912. 

[10 entries.] 

944 1. f£10, k E. N. for Champion. 2) -Ben Tatscombk. Bowden. Yealmpton, for Fidget 
9261. born Jan. 2, 1909, calved Oct, 1. 1914; S- Challenger 1823. d, Fidget 4th 6iil5 by 
Silver King 1751. . , 

951 II. f£5.)— \V. & n. Whitley. Primley Farm, Paignian, for Worswell Gladys 2nd 
11380, born Jan. 12, 19L2. calved ,lan, 1. 1915, bred by K. H. UbalTe & Sons. Worswell 
Burtcm. Uevelstoke ; s. Masher's Duke 2679, d. Gladys ,5408 by Jurymo.n 116,5. 

942 III. Cx'o.i— B enjamin Butland, Leigham, Plympton. for Beauty Lth ibOt). born 
Oct. 8, 1919, calved June 20. 1915 ; .s. Henry 7lh 3178. d. Beauty 9th 6.385 by Leigham 
Ctiaaipion 1667. 

1*13 E. N. k H. G.— Parry Mitchell Gill, Xeiton, Revsdstokc. for Setton Buttercup. 


Class 118 . — Siufh Devon Heifers, calved in 1913 or 1914. [7 eulries.] 

952 I, (jflO).— T. IV. LUSCGMBE, Blancombe. Totnes. for Saffron 5th 12897, born Jan. 6, 
1913 ; t. Rew Rentpaver 3548, d Saffron 4th 10128 hy Copper King 28.58. 

953 II. (i:5.)-F. B. Mildmay, M,P., Flete. Ivvbndge, tor Lilian s Maid, born Jan, 28. 
1914; s. Doncaster 3720, ^.Lilian 10164 Hmin'Sll* 3''9- 

954 111. (£3.)— F, B. Mild .MAY. M,p., for Primrose 2nd 1296d, born July 14. 1913 
Doncaster 3720, </. Primrose 9323 by Spriddlescombe Champion 2241. 

956 E. N. & H. c.— PAGE (fe WHITLEY. Warren Hall. Broughton. Chester, for Warren 
Buttercup. 


'■ £20 towards these Prizes were given hv the South Devon Herd Book Society. 
Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.a.S.E. interested in the breeding of 
T'outli Devons, for the best Animal in Classes 115-118. 
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[Unless otterwise stated, eaeh prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor. ] 
Class 119 . — Milk Yield Prizes, open to South Devon Cows or Heifers entered 
i?t Class 117 only, [5 entries.] 

1)49 I. (.if 10 .)— Page A; Whitley, Warren Hall, Bronehton, Chester, for Pathada 
Fancy 10th 95G1, born May 9. 1909. calved April 16, ISlii, bred by J. S. Tucker, 
heniot, Liskeard ; s. Golden King 2896, d. Fancy 3rd 7421 !)y Rags and Tatters 172'i 
946 II. (i:5.) -K. H. MHATiiREL, Cauls ton, Revelstoke. Plymouth, for Watercress 2Dd 

■ U314. born Oct. 3. 1909, calved May 3, 1915 ; s. Umpire 3072, d. Watercress 6656 by Wliv 

■ • Not 2048. 

948 III. tjeS,')— P age & Whitlby, for Milkmaid 6543, born July 10. 1905. calved April 
22, 1915, bred by W, S. Harris, \\ ell Farm, tltoke Gabriel ; s. Hero 2nd 1650. d. Pretty 
2nd 4127 by Widland Revelstoke 945. 

H. C.-945, 950. 

Longhorns. ’ 

Class 120,— Lo7ighor7i Dulls, caked in 1910, 1911, 1912 or 1913, 

[3 entries.] 

959 I, (iilO, & Cham xiioii.'0--C APT. C. Wb Cotteell-Dormer. Rousliam, Steeple A.-ton. 
Oxon„ for Bridegroom 649, brindle and white, horn Jan. 15, 1912. bred by T.cird 
Southampton, idlieote, Shipaton-on-SLour ; s. Stowe Brindled Duke 623, d. Pride 
2nd bij President 390. 

961 II. <£5,)~F- a. N. Xewdegate, M.P., Arhury, Nuneaton, for Arbury King jitS. 
brindle and white, born Nov. 8, 1911 ; Dersingbam Prince 528, rf.Ardon Fairy Queen 
by Prodigal 510. 

960 III. (A'S.)— Lord Gerard, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, for Eastwell Empire 
582, plum brindle and white, born July 4, 1911 ; s. Eastwell Emperor 502, u. 
Bentley Dido by Bentley Wonder 373. 

Class 121 . — Longhorn Bulls, calved in 1914, [6 entries.] 

966 I. (£10. & R,N. for Champion.3)— J. L. & A. Riley. Pulley, Ledbury, for Pulley 
Patriot 693. brindle and \vhite, born March 14 ; s. Pulley Peer 607. d. Putley Pin lli^ 
by Arden Conqueror 442, 

962 II. (£5.) Lord Gerard. Eastwell Park. Ashford. Kent, for Eastwell Edward 6fM. 
dark brindle and white, born March 4; s. Eastwell Empire .582, d. Edelweiss of 
Kastwell by Wychmor Seenndus 401. 

964 III, (£3.)— Lord Gerard, for Eastwell Eveno 664, rod. brindle and white, horn 
March 0 ; s. Laveno 3rd 593. d. E, aster of Eaitwell by Melcombo Emperor 416. 

9G3 E, K. t H. C.— Lord Gerard for Eastwell EngraTer, 

C. -065, 967. 

Class 122 , — Longhor^i Cows or Heifers (in-milk), caked in or before 1912. 

[4 entries.] 

971 1. (£10, & E, N. for Champion. ’)“W. Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone. for 
Arden Lady Panza, red and white, born April 26, 1910, calved June 20, 1915 ; i. 
Putley Gay Lad 546, d. Lady Panza by Saneho Panza 395, 

970 II. t£5.)— F. A. N. NewdegatE, M.P.. Arbury, Nuuealon, for Wyken Noreen, red. 
and white, born June 27 19J8. calved April 15, 1915, bred by W, L. Riley, Coventry ; 
s. Fradley Oonipieror 461, d Arden Nord 2nd 5;/ Sir Roland 425. 

968 III. (£3.1— CafI'. C. W. Cottrell-DORMER,' R ousham, Steeple Aston, Oxon., for 
Arden Gipsy Queen 2nd, dark red and wlute. born April 25, 191)9, calved -Apri! 2!'. 
1915, bred by W. H.anson Rale, Arden Hill, Atherstone : s. Pulley Gay L;id 546. i. 
Arden Gipsy Queen hy Narley's Pretender 420. 

969 S. N. & H. C.' -Lord Gerard, Eastwell Park. Ashford, Kent, for Easter of 
Eastwell. 

Class 123 . — Longhorn Heifers, caked in 191.8 or 1914. [5 entries.] 

974 I. (£10 & Champion.®)— F. A. N. Newdk(JATk. M.P.. Arbury, Nuneaton, for Arbury 
Damsel, brindle and white, born Feb. 16, 1913. I'red by C. Tollomache Scott. Mavki't 
Hi t}j worth : s. Narley's Mann ion 538. rf. Boa worth Dam.ael by Bos worth Baron 49 1 . 

976 II. (£5.) -Henry B. Parsons. E-state Oltice, Eastwell Park. Ashford. Kem. for 
Lady Etna of Kent (vol. 9, p, 46). dark brindle and white, horn Feb. 28. 1913. bred bf] 
The Duke of Bedford. Woburn Abbey, Beds ; s. Eastwell Eagle 500, d, Etna of 
Eastwell by Eastwell Emperor 503- 

975 III. (£S.)-F. A. N. Newdegatb, M.P., for Arbury Empress (vol. 9, p. 48.i. I'l'd. 
brindle and white, bom Jan. 10, 1013 ; s. Narley's Radiator 598, d. Ermine of Eastwell 
by Melcombe Emperor 416. 

973 R. N. & H. 0.— F. A. N. NewdbQATK, M.P., for Arbury Bridesmaid. 

t E20 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

3 Perpetual Challenge Cup gi ven by the Longhorn Cattle Society for the bed Bull or 
Cow in Classes 120 and 122, ^ 

* Silver Challenge Cup given through the Longhorn Cattle Society for ttic best Ihiu 
or Heifer in Classes 121 and 123. 
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rUnlfiss otherwise stated, each pri^e animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 12^.— Milk Yield Prizes^ open to Longhorji Gms (ind Heifers entered 
in Class 122 onhj, [3 entries.] 


,,'I (£ 10 ,)— W. Hanson SAlb, for Arden Lady Panza. iSec Claims 122.) 

‘4 li. (£ 5 .) -Captain C. W. Cottrell-Dorher, for Arden Gipsy Queen 2nd. 
01(189 1 ^ 2 .^ 

s;0 lil. (£3,)— A. X. Newdegate. M.P., for Wyken Noreen. (S^'e Class 122.) 


Sussex.' 


Class 125. Bulls^ calved in 1910, 1911, 1912, or 1913. [6 cutries,] 

?n I. t^lOi & Champion.-)— J ohn Aunoier, Lycwick, Rudgwick, for Lynwick Judge 
siiSti, born March 17, 1913; s. Drungcjwick K,C. 3rd 2062, d, Lynwick liork Cherry 
12772 by Lvnwick Headley 2412. 

“79 II, (£6,) ' J- Raynhr BBTTS, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone, for Otham Odd- 
fellow 4th 3202. born May 11, 1913 ; s. Oddfellow 26a4, d. Ldac 90l)6 by Lord Comp 1778. 
'GO III. (£3 .)— Walter T. Fremlin, Milgate Park, near Maidstone, for Tutsham Nero 
29U. born Jan, 3, 1911, bred by Gerald Warde, 'rut.sham, Weet. I’arleigb, Kent; i. 
Shillinglee Eewbusb 5tb 2394, d. Lady Xora .oth 11592 by Tiitaham Toreador 2016. 

Itsl E, N, & H. 0 ,— Campbell XKWINOTON, Oakover, Ticelmrst. for Oakover 
Toreador 5th. 

H. C.-978. 

Class 126. — Sussex Bulls, calved in 1914. [4 entries.] 

jd3 1, (£10, 4: E. H". for Champion.^)— J ames Groves, Brownings Manor, Biackboys, 
for Brownings Miller 3rd 36.'>1, born Jan. 8 ; a, Lock Miller 2nd 2994, d. Virgin 72nd 
12.190 by Tutsham >qujre 2nd 2149, 

;'R4 II. (£5.) -CAMPBELL NEWINGTON, Oakover, Ticehurst, for OakoVer Gold lUb 
;174J, born March 24; s. Oakover Gold 2iid 297(1. d. Oakover Twin 12604 by Sammy. 
L'.53 III. (£3.)— W, Duncan Knight, Rapkyns. Hor>ham, for John Eidd3693. born June 
19; * Lynwick Buck 3011. d. RapkynsFire Ball 13123 by Lynwick Albert 2410. 

965 E, N. k H. O.-.VLFRED PALMER, West Park, Horne, Surrey, for Tutsham Eecruit, 


Class 121. Sussex Cows or Heifers {\n-milkf calred in or hefore, 1912. 

[2 entries,] 

987 I. (£10.) Campbell XEWINOTON, Oakover, Ticehurst, for Favourite 21st 13061. 
born Feb. 12, 1910, calved Jan. 4. 191.'i. bred by .loseph Jjucav. Foxhunt Minor, 
Waldron, Sussex ; s. OrcLardmaius Squire 2475, d. Foxhunt Ellen 11993 by Tutsham 
.Squire 2nd 2149. 

si'^t; II. (£5 .)-Jamb,s Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys, for Ashbumham Bloom 
11647, born Ucl. 12, 1908. calved April 29, 1915, bred by the Earl of Ashbuniham. 
Aahburnham Park, Battle ; s. Limehurst Sailor 2U35, d. Ashburnhan'i Blossom 9138 
by Bewbush Nobleman 3rd 1853. 


Class 128.— iSitA'iea! Heifers, calred in 1913. [4 entries.] 

986 1. UTO, & Champion. '’I'-JoaNAUNGlER, Lynwick, Rudgwick for Lynwick Knell e 
Flirt 3rd 14623, born J.aa. J1 ; i. Lynwick Prebble 2637, d. Knelle Flirt 2nd 10610 by 
Boxley Prince 2027. 

'.'89 11. 1 £l)— Walter T, Fremlin, Milgate Park, near Maidstone, for Milgate 
Blossom 2a(i 14808. born Jan. 18 ; J. Tutsham Nero 2911, d, Brockhill Mayblossom 2nd 
12292 by Evcgatc Prince 2235. , , 

•'90 III. (£4.)— James Groves, Brownings Manor, Blackboys. for Gaiety Girl 17th 
153i9, born April 12, bred by Gerald Watde, Tutsham. West Fiirleigh. Kent : i. The 
Beau 2546, d. Gaiety Girl 5th 8648 by Tutahain Squire 17-2. 

291 E. N, & 11, c.— Dr. William KBLLEY-rATTERSON.Sunbill, South Godstone, Surrey, 
for Tutsham Tarara 13th. 


Class 129. — Sussex Heifers, calved i/i 1914. [5 entries,] 

395 1. txiOj k E. N. for Champion. s)— James Groves. Brownings Manor, Blackboys 
for LaavNorah 8th 15.591. born Jan. 6, bred by Gerald Warde, Tutsham, West Far- 
leigh. Kent ; s, Shillinglee Gold 2nd 2194, i. Apsley Norah 10144 by Duke of Drunge- 
wick 3rd 1808. 

992 II. (£5.)— John Aungibr. Lynwick, Rudgwick, for Lynwick Eose 15381. born March 
bj ; «, Drungewick K.C. 3rd 2062, ti. Lady Gondolier Prebble 11457 by Prebble Confi- 
dence 2148. 


’ 1120 towards these Prizes were given by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 

Chiimpioa Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 
Classes 125 and 136. 

^ Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best 
bow or Heifer in Classes 127-129. 
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99S III. (jCS,)— Walteb 'r. F rkmlin, Milgate Park, near Maidstone, for Milfatc Blossom 
3rd ld.'i40. born Jan. !7 ; » Tutsham Nero 2911, d. Brockbill MaybJossom I'nd ll!2y2 ■ i., 
Evcgate Prince 22!io. 

994 R, N. k H. C.-JAMES Groves, for Brotrnings Lophorn iat, 

C. • 996. 

Welsh/ 

ClaBB 130. — Wehh Bnlh^ calved on or after December 1, 1900, and he/m' 
December 1, 1913. [4 entries.] 

999 I. (jCIO.) 0. H. LLOVD-RDtVAHDS. Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for Nanlioron Baronet, 
born Doc. 27, 1912 ; 5 Robin Dhu 518. d. Xanhorou Necklace 1374 btf Nanlmron 
Nimble 260. 

100(1 II. (i.'5.)~T..ORD Penrhyx. Penrbyn Castle, Bangor, for Standard of Poarliyii liJl. 

born Ang. 21. 1912 ; n. Madryn Cawr 488. d. Madryn Sally 595 by Black Bear 390. 

997 £. N. k H. 0.— R M. GRKAt ES, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wern Mahomet. 

Glass 131. — Welsh Bnlh, calved on or after December 1, 1913, and before 
December 1, 1914. [4 entries.] 

1001 I, (jClO.l— H, 0- Ellis, Tynbcndie, Bangor, for bull, born Jan. 8. 1914 : s. B:irc:n\il 
456. d. Flame 6th Kill by Marion Prince 520. 

1002 IL (jeS-l—R. M. (iRKAVES, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wern Master, born Dee. 9. 19U; 
Wern Jap 418, d. Wern Backsheech 182 hy Wern Cawr 42. 

1003 E. N. k H. C.— C. H. LLOYD- Edwards. Nanhoron, Pwllheli, for Penllyn Bobs. 

H. 0.-1004. 

Class 132, — Welsh Cows or Heifers {in-milk'), calved before December 1, 1912, 
[2 entries.] 

1005 I. (jCIO.)— R. M, GREAVES, Wern, Portmadoc, for Lydstep Sarah 1487, born Jan. 
2. 1010, calved April 2. 1915, bred by T. K. Thomas, Trchale, Matbry ; *. Hendre Hey 
2,5fi, (i. Sarah 5th 907 by Gorpyg Lad 95. 

1006 II. Lord Penrhyx, K'nrliyn Ca-tle. Banyor, for Madryn Molly 3rd 9-0. horn 
Oct. 9, 1905, Calved May 17. 1915, bred by the University College of Aorlh WliIcc 
A ber, Bangor ; i. Mafekiog 181, d. Madryn Molly 587. 

Class 133, — Welsh Heifers, calved on or after December 1, 1912, and beforr 
December ], 1914. [2 entries.] 

11X)8 I. (jC10,)--Lord PENRhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Marian Nelly Bth, born 
May 2s, 1913. bred by R. W. Prichard. Coed Marion, near Carnarvon; s- Marion 
Champion 632. d. Marion Nelly 836 by Marion Prince 2nd J24 

1007 II, (je5.)--B. M. GREAVES, tVern, Portmadoc, for Wern Keata, born Feb. 4, 1911; J. 
Wem Lion 562, d, IVcrn Fortress 7J9 by Wern Defender 4;>, 

Red Polls/ 

OUb3 134. — Red Poll Dulls, calved in 1910, 1911 nr 1912. [4 entries.] 

1011 I. (jGIO, & Champion.’)— G. D. Smith, Strensham Court. Worcester, for Aahlyns 
Count 1()125, corn Nov. 30, 1910, bred by the late ^Sir R. P. Cooper, Bl.. Asblyns Hal . 
BerkUainsted ; s. Ashlyiis Major 9192, d Ashlyns Duchess 21020 ty Ashlyus Duke. 

1012 II. (A5, k R, N. for Champion.®)— William Woodoate, Fairfield, Framlingham. 
for Redgrave Reveller 10475, born Jan. 12, 1912, bred by G. II. Wilson, Redgrave 
Dl.sb ; s. Beuacre Pear 19910, d. PreUy Flower 8th 22224 by Starslon Emperor 9337'. 

1010 HI, (£3.)-The Rt. TlON. SIR AiLWYN E. Fellowes, K.C.V.O.. Ilotiinghaiii 
Hall, Norwich, for Honiugham Astrologie 10303. born May 5. 1911 ; s. Boamutinih 
Alcestor 1U431, d. C bed da 19075 bj/ Admiral Popofl 8910. 

1009 E. N, & H. 0. -W. E. B ALSTON, Bar via, Potters Bar, for Banrin Briton. 

Class 135 .— Doll Bulls, cubed vi 1913, [3 entries.] 

1013 I. U’lO).— T homas Brown & Son, Marbam Hall. Downbam Market, for Gay 
Davyaon 10565, born April 4, bred by V e late Alfred J, Smith, Rendleshani. Sutfolk: 
s. Davyfion 2C5th 9.30, u. hendlesham Apricot 20.517 by Uendlesham Sirdar 9310. 

1016 II. (£5.)-The Marchioness of Grah.ail Easton Park, Wicaham Markes. Oy 
War in the East 10690, born Juu. 12 : s. WarwiA 9il5, d. Defeat 21138 by Redskin (“'is 

1014 III. (A'3.> -THOMAS BROWN & SON, for Marham riuorine 10621, born July 19; 
Marhain Alert 10338, d. Flutter 18046 by Wentworth 5257. 

i £10 lOs. towards these Prizes were given by the Welsh Black Cal tie Society. 

'J £30 towards these Prizes were given by the Red Poll Cattle Society. . 

® Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for tbe best Bull in 
Ck^scs 154-136. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 
Clias 136.— Poll Ihilh, ctilred m 11114, [3 entries.] 

1016 I. (iilO.)— HIS Majestt the King. Sandringham, for Letton Majiolini 8 th 10T56 
born Feb.l b ed bu Lor I Ct-anworlh. Letton flail. Norfolk ; s Letton Maiioliui Sth 
10!U7. <L Letton Meadow Dell 6 th 22648 by Lotion Omega 2 nd Diivyson ln048 
1018 II. (i:5,)-THE llT. TION, Sir Ailwyn E. Feli.owe.s.K C.V,0., Honingitam Hall 
Norwich, for Letton Firmer Sth 10754, born Feb. 7. bred bv T.nrH Cranworth, Letton' 
Hall, Norfolk : x. Letton Farmer 101ii5, d. Letton Mercv 2nd 22162 hn \ iidit 97”) 

IflT IIL<i^ 3 ,)— W. E. Balston, Barvtii, PoltiTs Bar, for Barvin Warrior 10704, born 
April 14 ; s. Ashlyns W^rntwarth 10263. d. Barvin Waxlight 21980 65 / Robin 9100. 

Class 137. — Bed Poll Cows or Helfrrs calrrA or before 1912. 

[8 entries.] 

1023 1. (^10, & Champion. 1 )— The Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Wick- 
barn Market, for Ashljms Fawn 21909, born May 15. 1909, calved Jan. 20. 1915, bred 
bv the late Sir Richard P. Cooper. Bt.. Asblyns r.irk. Rerkhamsted : s. Ashlyns 
M 'jor 9192, d. A^hlyns Flirt, 19612 Ai/ Airhlvns Frinton 7804. 

1022 II. (;f5.) Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbourne Hall Oriord, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Molly 3rd 31914. born Oct. 8, 1903 calved Apri. 30, 1915 ; s. Sudbourne Ri)icy 9751 d. 
Siiflbourne Molly 2nd 10523 ftv Bov Bill 4201. 

1021 HI. {,f3.)-KENNETH M, CLARK, for Sudboume Benrre 3rd 31902. born J.m. 9. 
1908, '’alved April L9, 1915; s. Sudbourne Spicey 9751, rf. Sudbonrno Bcurre 18333 Ji/ 
Sudbourne C.C. 6690. 

1020 E. N. & H. 0. -Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudbourne Belinda. 

Class 138. — Bed Poll Heifers, calved in 1913. [.5 entries.] 

1027 I. UlO, & R. N. for Champion.')— Major D. G. ASTLEY, Little Phimstead Hall, 
Norwich, for Plumatead Peony 21206, born Jan. 3; s. Raltleaite IflI42. d. Buttercup 
196.57 by Musician 7393 

1028 II. (:C5.) -Kenneth M. Clark. Sudbourne Hall, Orford. Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Adela 3435.5, born Mav 33 ; s. Acton Crowfoot 9!!87, d Sudbourne Abbess 1st 218iil by 
Sudbourne Sirdar 9871. 

1630 III. (jCS.I-Tub Marchioness of graham, Easton Park, Wickbam Market, for 
Pitmason Duchess 24'''01. born April 10, bred bv the Exors. of the late A. J. Smith. 
Rendleshatin, Woorlbridge : fi. Davyson 265tli 9230. d. Rondlcsham Pear Blossom 20024 
hy Rendlesham Sirdar 9310. 

10,31 E. N. & H. 0.— A. Carlyle Smith. Sutton Hall, Woodhriclgc. for Ashmoor Medlar. 
H. C.-l{i29, 

Class 139.— Pull Heifers, calved in 1914. [11 entries.] 

in.38 I. fiH0.)“THE Rt. Hon. sir AILWYN K. FET,L 0 WE.= 1 , K.C.A^ 0.. Huningbam Hall 
.Norwich, for Honin|[ham Ardentia 2nd 31651. horn Fob, 12 ; s. Iloningliam Astrologie 
10303. d. Ardent 14469 by The Pope 4581. 

1035 11. fjC5 .)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbourne Hall. Orford. Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Abundance 24877. bom April 9 ; s. Acton Crowfoot 9987, d, Sudbourne Abbess Ist 21891 
by Sudbourne Sirdar 9871. 

1031 HI. (£Z.) W. E. BALSTON, Barvin. Potter’s Bar, for Barvin Daphne, bom April 29 ; 

s. Ashlyns Wentworth 10363, d. Barvin Daffodil 2154 i by Honingham Adjutant 9581. 
1042 R. N. k. H. G.— A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall W’'oodb ridge, for Ashmoor Pearly. 
H. C.-1037, 1039, 1040. 

Class 140. — Milk Yield Prizes, open to Bed Poll Cores and Heifers entered in 
Class 137 only. [7 entries.] 

1622 1, (.f lO.l-KENNETH M. CLARK, for Sudboumc Molly 3rd. (See Class 137.) 
l"20 II. (£ 6 .)-KyNNETH M. Clark, for Sudbourne Belinda 23831. born May 23, 1919, 
calved May 16. 1915 : s. Sudbourne Storm 9872. d. Sudbourne Bertha 21451 by Eendle* 
sham .Lad 9629. 

1021 HI. (£3.)— KENNETH M. Clark, for Sudbourne Beurre 3rd. (See Class 137.) 

H. €.-1024, 1035. 

Aberdeen Angrus.- 

Ckss 141. — Aberdeen Aligns Bulls, calved on or after December 1, 1909, and 
before December 1, 1912, [Sentries.] 

l'R5 I, (jCIO, k Champion.*)—! J, CridlaN, Alaisemore Park. Gloucester, for Everard 
2nd of Maisemore 31888. born ^pril 3, 1911 ; s. Rubelatc of Maisemore 28706. d. Ever- 
green 13th 38736 by Wizard of Maisemore 21465. 

\ Cham pion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Glasses 137-139. 

] £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society. 

" Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the best Animal in 

CksBPB 141-146. 
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tUulesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhihiter.”’ 
1043 II. (jCSJ-Viscount Allbndalk. Bywell Hall, Sfcocksfield-on-Tyne, for Ib 
Stead of Bywell 30896. born May 3, 1912; i, Elmhore 29122. A. Marqnisa of BinW 
39432 by Princely Gem of Birtley 22.^06. 

1048 HI. -Charles Thellubson, Brodswnrth Hail. Doncasier. for Ereron of 
Maisemore 30503, bom Dec. 4, 1911. bred by J. J. Cridlan, Mai scmore Park, Gloiuv^i..r . 
jf. Estard of Maisemore 30503, d. Evergreen 32nd 45784 Idelard of Maisemore 
1046 R. N. & H. 0.— GEORaE Hotles, Skidby Manor, near Hull, for Proud Monarch 
Tth ofSkidby. 


Class 142. — Ah^rdeen Angus BulU^ calved on or after December 1, 11112, (iwif 
before December 1, 1913. [8 entries,] 

1052 I, f;f lO.l-A. W. Bailey Hawkinb, Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, for Mulben Electa- 
34889, born May 1, 1913. hn'd by John Macpberson, Mulben. Xeith : j;. Bl.ack Boiinri- 
31482, d. Elluma 5th 49264 by Kclipser of Ballindalloeb 2673^ 

1054 II, -JAMES Kennedy, Doonbolm. Ayr. for Matador of Bywell 34848 ),)rn 
Feb, 13. 1913. bred by Viscount, Allendale, Bvwell Hall, Stockafield-on-Tvne- * I'!'’- 
Erie 307.33, d. Matilda 8th of Aldbar 33355 by Mein Herr 16901, ' 

1049 III. (iia.l-VlsCOUNT ALLENDALE, Bywcll Hall. Stocksfield-on-Tyne, for Mountain 
Jester 318S2. born March 17. 1913 : Bywell .Tester 31529, d. Mountain Maiden 43 '' 3 v 
by Eginuntof Pitpointie 15309. 

1050 R, N. & H, C, -J. J. CRIDLAN, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Esmond of Maise- 
more. 


Class 143 . — Aherdeeyi Angus Dulls, calved on or after December 1, 1913, and 
before December 1, 1914. [7 entries.] 

P 59 I. (^10, S^ E. N. for Champion, ’ )—.f. .1, Cridlan, Maisemore Park. Gloucester, for 
Idyll of Maisemore 36219, bonr Jan. 6. 1914 ; j. Peer of Maieeraore 33597, tf. Tulin i,; 
St.a.ndcn 4,5122 by Elector of Benton 21814 

1067 II. CjCS.)— J. H. Bridges, Lautrsliott, llorlev, Surrey, for Beynon 35537. born Dt-r 
24. 1913 -. s. Gardafui of Ballindalloch 31967. d. Berldington Maid 43374 by Edward Tth 
1058 III. (£3.1-7. H, bridges, for Fleur-de-Lis 36106, born Jan. 29. 1914 ; s. (Jardafui of 
Balliudnlloch 31967, d. Flower 26th of Strichen 41321 by Idealist 20647, 

1060 E. N. k H, C.—J. J. Cridlan. for Proud Peer of Maisemore. 

Class \A\.~ Aberdeen Angus Corns or Heifers (in-milk), calved More 
December 1, 1912. [I entries.] 

1067 I. (£10, k R. N. for Champion.^) -J. E. Kf.rr, Harviestoun Castle. Dollar. N.B.. 
for Pride of Madeira 49176, bom March 1 , 1911, calved April 14, 1915; s Elccs of 
Ballindalloch 2,5,518, d. Pride of Madrid 44038 by Prince of the Waasail 237.5], 

1065 II. (£5.)— J. J- Cridlan. Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Tulip of Stauden 4.5122. 
born Feb. 23, 1909. calved Dee. 7. 1914, bred by Captain Cookson, Chute i^landeii 
WiltR 1 s. Elector of Benton 21 8U. d. Crocus of Standee 37033 bti Elberton 20435 
ItJOe III, (£3.)- A. W. Bailey Hawkins, stagenhoe Park. Welwyn, for Pride 3rd of 
Euthven 49285. born Mnrcb 2, 1911, calved March 11, 1915. bred by A. D. Mncr;;e. 
Ruthven, Kingussie. Inverness-shire ; s. Earl Echo of Ballindalloch 26706, A. Pride 
14th of Tullynally 28761 by General of Abergeldie 12548. 

Class Aberdeen Angus Heifers, calved on or after December 1. 1912, ami 
before December 1, 1913. [7 entries.] 

1073 I. (£10.)-JAi£ES Kennedy, Doonbclm., Ayr, for Evmouda 25692, born Mardi Is. 
1913; s. Mondello 27193, d. Evrosa 39029 by Rosador 15996. 

1074 11. (£5.1— J. E. Kekr. Harvit'stoun Castle. Dollar, for Juaustta Erica .5270.5. bon; 
Feb. 10, 1913; j. Elect of Ballindallocli 25518. d. Juanita Erica 42362 by Prince of die 
Wassail 23751. 

B'69 III. (£3,)-J. H. Bridges, bangebort, Ilorley, Surrey, for Flora of LangshotlZnd 
5(2009. bom Jan. 1. 1913 ; s. Eland of Ballindalloch 24329, ci. Flower 26th of Stridien 
41321 by Idealist 20m 

1068 R, N. k H. O.-VtSCOllNT ALLENDALE, Bvwell Hall, Stccksfield-on-Tvnc. for 

Plasma of By well 2nd. 

H. O. -10T2. 


Class 146 . — Aberdeen Angtis Heifers, calved on or after December 1, !913. 

and before December 1, 1914, [12 entries.] 

1083 I. {£10, & Champion.^)— J. E. Kerr, Harvic-toun Castle. Dollar, for Juanisc& 
Erica 54636, born Dec, 26. 1913 ; s. Elect of Ballindalloch 25518. d, Juanita Erica 42361' 
by Prince of the Wassail 23751. 


1 Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the best Aninn-!'’' 
Classes 141d46. 

2 Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle .Association for the bed 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of ihc Abri- 
deen Angus Cattle Society in Classes 141-146. 
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'L’nless otherwise stated, eaeh prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor."] 

loeo II. t^eBJ-JAMES KENNEDY. Doonholtn, Ayr, for Elayia 54617. born Jan. I'l, mi : n. 
Mondell 0 27193, d. Eloquade 35111 by Just 17996. 

1079* III. (i’S.) -A. w. BAILEY HAWKINS, Stagenhoe Paris. Welwyn, for Pandora of 
Stagfenhoe 54530, bora Jan. 4, 1914 ; s. Hayston Black Enamel 33275, d. Burn Pandora 
40326 by Kaptan 27027. 

I<i32 E. N, & H, C — J. E, Kebu. for Ethica ofEarviesto-on, 

H. C.-10-5. 

Galloways/ 

Class 147. — Galloway Bulh^ calved 07i or after Deceniher 1^ 190!*, tind hforv 
Dpceinher 1, 1913. [4 entries.] 

1087 I. (jCIO, & E. N. for Champion.^)- D avid BEOWK.Stepford, Holywood, Dumfru's. 
for Jovial of Blackcombe llTlfi. born Anril 24, 1912, bred bv Hupb Fraser, ArkLind. 
Dalbeattie ; s. Optimist 11033, d. Lady Nancy 3rd 17483 by Carnpfoilower of Stepford, 

1089 IL (^£5.1 —Robert Grah.\m, .'tuchengassel, Twynholm, N.B.. for Hint Master of 
Castlemilk 11773, born Feb. 1, 1912, bred by Sir R. W. Bachanan-Jardine, Bt.. t'astle- 
tnilk, Lockerbie ; t. Barron 10033, d. Meg 5th of Castlemilk 19457 51/ Cainplollower 
of Glenlair 8887, 

Class W^.—Galloioay Bulh^ calved on or after December 1, 191.3, and 
before December 1, 1914. [4 entries.] 

1093 I. (jC 10.)— Francis N. M. Goorlay. Milnton. Tynron, Thornhill, N.B.. for Cossack 
of Stepford 12272. born Jan. 15. 1914, bred by W. M. Neilson, Queenshill, Ringfonl ; 
i. Hero of BlKckeomhe 11067, d. Jasione of Queensliill 22422 5i/ Keynote 10279. 

1091 11. (jC5,)— JOHN Cunningham, Tarbreoob. Dalbeattie, for Sapphire 12266. born 
Mav I, 1914, bred by Thomas Diggar A Sons, Chapelton. Dalbeattie; .? Pure Gem 
U3.")G, d. Lizzie 2nd of Chapelton 19464 by Lord WiUiani of Durhamhill 7108. 

1093 III. Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Quality of Auchen- 
gassel 12369. born April 4, 1914; 5. Legacy of Aucbengassel 11)902. d. Nympli of 
Aiioheng.assel 22592 by W.ar Boy 10176. 

1094 E, N. & H. C. -Robert Graham, for Quicksilver of Auchengassel, 

Class Galloway Cows or Heifers (in- in Hit), calved before December 1. 

1912. [, 5 entries.] 

1096 I. b. Champion.^)— SIR POBERT W, Bl’CHANAN-J.^RDINE bt., Onstlennlk. 
Lockerbie, for Alena of Castlcmilk 19452, horn Mn.rcb 12, 1907, c.'ilved June 14. 191,5 ; s 
Cainpfollower of Glenlair 8887. d. Alice 2iid of Castlemilk P'.352 by The Putlilimlcr 
3rd 5H91. 

1999 II. (jf5.)— Robert Graham, Aucbengas^el. Tw^ynholni. for Marion 3rd of Glentri- 
plock 19324. born Jan, 13. 190.5. calved Dec. 21, 1914. bred bv Peter Anderson. Glcnf ri^ 
plock : «. Freelance 8073. d. Marion 2nd of Glentriplock 17011 by Balmoral 6386. 

lOi'i III. (ilS.)- D avid Brown, stepford. Hoi v wood. Dumfries, for Constance of Step- 
ford 21214, born Feb. 19, 1908, calvwl May 23, 1915; s. Ciiiru of Steipford SiWg, d- 
Evelyn of Stepford 18527 by Excelsior 7702. 

Class 150. — Galloway Heifers^ calved on or after December 1, and before 
Decemher 1, 1013. [7 entries.] 

liOii I. (jC10.>--SiR Robert W. BUCHANAN-JaRDINE. bt.. Csisilemilk. Lockerbie, for 
Claire 2nd of Castlemilk 23487. born March 2, 1913 ; s. Baron 1603.3, d. Claire of Custle- 
inilk 21832 5// Border Uuinij Pl228. 

1101 II. (A'6.)— JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Tarbreocli. Dalbeattie, for Maggie Lauder 12th of 
Tarbreoch 23325. born May 5, 19 13; s. Challenger 10837, d. Maggie Lander of Tar 
breoch 17466 by Macdoiigall 4th of Tarbreoch 6841. 

IH'3 III, GCS.i-Francis N. M. Gourlay, Milnton, Tynron, Thornhill, for Freda 3rd of 
Craigneston 23424. born May 3, 1913 : s- Keystone 9089, d. Favourile of Craigneston 
19027) fyj/ Pioneer of Kilqubanity 8470. 

R62 R. N. & H. C. -Francis N. M, Oourlav. foi’ Flavia 3rd of Craigneston. 

Class 151, — Galloway Heifers, calved on or after December 1, 1913, and 
before Dece mber 1 , 1914, [4 en tri es , j 

1109 1. (£10.)— Robert Graham. Aocbengaswel, Twynholm. for Lavender llth of 
HeaBol 25914. born .Tan. 22, 1914. bred by R, D. Bnne Cunningham, Hcasol. New 
Galloway ; s. Mint Master 11773 d. Lavender 2nd of Ileasol bt/ Signet of Caf^tlemilk 
,8321. 

•1*1' n.. t.^5.)-SlR Robert W. Buchanan-JaHDINE, Bt,, Castlemilk. Lockerbie, for 
Maisie 2nd of Thorniehlll 23996. born March 2, 1914. bred by the Misses Gilchrist, 
thorniehil]. Balmaclellau ; s. Kenneth of Killearn 11370, d. Nora 2nd of Thorniehill 
19 288 by Ear l of Sanquhar 5459. 

£20 towards these Prizes were given bv the Galloway Cattle Society of Great 

bntain and Ireland. 

■‘ Champion Prize of £5 given by the Galloway Cattle S.x'iety of Great Britain and 

treiatid for the be.st animal in Classes 147 to 151. 
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[Utjless otherwise stated each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor”] 

1110 HI. (£3,)- James Knott, Close House, Wylam-on-Tyne, for Darling of Morrinjtor 
y382R. born Dee. 18, 1013. bred by T. Hope Bell. Morrington ; s. Favourite of Dunnabif 
11928, d. Darling of ifossknowe 22386 by Gordon of Blaekconibe 10775. 

1108 E. N. & H. C,— Francis N. M. Gourlay, for Lady Stanley 31st of Ohapelton. 

Ayrshires.* 

Class 152. — Aynhire SidlSy calved in uv hefove 1911. [3 entries.] 

1111 I. (£ 10 .)— James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, for Barboigh Douglas 10973, whit? 
and bi-own spots, born March 1, 1913, bred by Alex. W.atson, Barbciigh. M.aucbliDe; 
s, Barhoigh Dan 9229. d. Barboigb Winifred 2nd 19135 bj/ Barboigh Royal Osborne' 

1113 II. (£5.t-James Howtk, for Merry Stamp 13908, white with dark spots, born in 
April, 19U. bred hy Thomas Scott, Netherhall, T.ana.rk ; », Netherhall Sunrise la;.!;, 
d. Netherhall Blossom 9lli 24969 by Howie’s Conductor 6436, 

Class 153a. — Ayrxhire Cows or Heifers [12 entries.] 

1114 I. (£ 10 , 1 — Alex. Cross, Knockdon, May bole, N.B., for Knockdon Loudouu Lassie 
7th 32094, brown and white, burn March 14. 1912, oalvcrt June l.b, 191,"); ,, 
Carston St Thomas 7904, d. Knockdon Loudoun Ltissie 4th 1731u by Jcwler n: 
Knockdon 4'’36, 

1124 II. (£5.)— William Kerr Old Graitney. Gretna, Carlisle, for Old Graitney Soacie 
18th 33162, red and white, born in June, 1911, calved June 20. 1915. bred by W, .t j. 
Kerr, Old Graitney ; s. Old Graitney Silver Ilcch 8409. d. Old Graitney Soncic 
1954.5 by Sir John of Old Graitnev 40,3.5. 

1116 III. (£3.)— ALKx, Cross, for Meikle Kilmory Perfection 34580, brown and wime, 
born May 4, 1910, calved Ma^l3, 1915. bred by Jilrs, McAlister, Meikle, Kilnv'ry. 
Rothesay : *. Ardvne King Kdw’ard 10112. d. Meikle Kilmorv Shepherdess 3rd 211Sii 
by Flora s Chief of Adamhill 3955. 

1117 E. N. & H. C.— LTF,nT.-COL. G. J, FERQUSSON-BUCHANAN. Auelicntorlie. Bowling 
for Ardyne Brown Bess 3rd. 

H. C.-1120. 

Class 153b. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers (iU'CalJ}. 

1121 I. (£10.)— James Howie, Hillhduse, Kilmarnock, for Auchencloigh Stately Maid 
41807. white, brown spots. born March 21, 1913. bredby William Bone. Auehendoigi;. 
Giilston : .s. Erac Rising Star 8187, d. Auchencloigh Susie 26378 by Lessui'^sock 
Marshal Oyama 5811 

1122 II. (£5.) -James Howte. for West Kewton Snowdrop 3rd 34495. wdiite.borDiiiMay, 
1910, bred by James Lawric, West Newton. Stratliaven ; s. Balgreddan Bright B"'> 
69M, d West'Newton Snowdrop 2nd. 

1125 III. (£3,)~TF!e Duke of Portland. K.G., Welheck Ahhey. Worksop, (or 
^itelegs 5th 27177. white and hro-wn spots, horn March 8. 1910, calved Jan, 12. 191.). 
bred by Robert Wallace. Aucheiibrnin. Ayrshire; s. Lcssncsaoch Good Gill TS'''. 
d. Auchenbruin Whitelcgs 2nd 16834 by Good Hope of Auchenbrain 4350, 

1123 E. N. & H. 0.— William Kerr, for 014 Graitney Soncie 17th. 

H. 0.-1118. 0.-1115, 

Class 154. — Yield PriteSiOpen to Ayrshire Cows and Heifers entered i« 
Class l.oBa only. [K entries.! 

1119 I, (£i0.) - tVjT.UAM Gibson, MoorsideFarm, Worston. Clitheroe, for Auchencloigh 
Kate Slid 2637(1, white and brown, born March 13 1910, calved May 19. 1915, bred lu’ 
William Bone, Auchencloigh, Gaiston: s. Auchencloigh Genera! 7592, d. Ar.dior 
cloigh Kiite by Surprise of Gateside 4276. 

Britisli Holstein-Friesians.' 

The letters F.liS. adcr the number of an animal indicates that sitch aninw? is 
in the Friesrh Bundvee Stmnhoek (FriesJ(7nd Cattle Herd Book) Zwcirtehonte { Black -.oix: 
WAih’) Fedion. 

The h'Hers 11., F.B.S., refer to the Hnlpstavihoeh (AiuiVary Herd Book) Z'U'arteivnu 
(Black and White) Sedio?i o.f the Friesch Bundvee Siainboek. 

Unless uthtrwise stated, the numbers refer to the British Holstein- Friesian Herd Book. 

Class 155,— HohteAti- Friesian Bulls, calred in or before 1912. 

[2 entries.] 

1127 I. (£10.)— Ralph WiLiiAiisoN, Rbyd Broughton Home Farm, Wrexham, for &il- 
ston Touchstone 132.5, born April 18, 1911, bred by A, S. Bowlby. Giletoii I’a 
Hnrlow ; «. Gilstnn Prince 221, d,, GiUton Rvelvn 1296. 

1126 n. (£5.) -SIR PETER C. WALKER. BT.. Osiiiaaton Manor, Derby, for OsitiasloB 
Pioneer 1877. bom Oct. 19, 1912; s. Terling Miiiado3358. rt. Torling Jane 3rd li.Hi 
Jupiter 2nd 731. 

I £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 
£35 towards these Prizes and Silver Medals lor the First Prize winners in mfc 
Class were given by the British Holstein-Friesian Cattle Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal iiatnod below was "bred by exhibitor."] 
Class British IJohteln'FrleHHin Bulls, calved in lOlil. [tl eiitiies.l 
113 1 I, (jClO.l— M iss a GUESr. Tnwood, Templcemnbe, Somerset, for Inwood dinpoi tcd) 
Ideaal 40li7, born Xov. 5, bred by J. N. Wjussemiar. Jelsuiu, Uoiland : « Nicu 49r!t 
F.R.S.. d. Elsy 5th 1"3;(9 F.U.S. iy Jnn 3265 r.E.S, 

1 l:U II. (/5.)— F. W, D. Eobikson. Hoos Hall. Beceles, for Beccles < Imported) Lodewijk 
3501, born Dec. ‘23, bred by F. Wassouaar, Loeuwarden, Holland : s. Nico 40C'J F,]{ s 
(i. bona lUtb 10533 F.R.S. bij Jan 3265 F.R.S. 

]133 III. (d’3 .)— Henry a. -Ward, Xorth Crawley, Newport Pagnell, for Hedges Kero 
2817, born April 27, bred by A. A J. Brown, Hedges Farm, St. Albans; s. Hedges 
Highlander 1443, d. Hedges Nora lti54 i>.u Coiton Brand. 

1128 E, N, & H. 0.— ARTHUR S. Bowlby, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Gilston Champion. 
Class 157, — British ifMhfcin- b'ricsiau Bulls, culred i/i 11)14. 
[lOeuU’ifts.] 

1134 I. UlO.) Hugh brown, Colton Mains, Dunfermline, for Colton tlmportedi Vic 
Bram 3765, born Jam 14, In-ed by J. A. Palsma, Wirduia, Holl.ind; s. Victor 61U/ 
F.K.S.. (t. Jelt.ie 2n<l 19212 F.R.S, bu Brouwer 3539 F.R.S. 

1112 II. U‘5J-S1R Peter C. Walker, Br., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Osmaston 
(Imported) Frits 4'293, born Feb. 2i). bred tiy B. B- Sienenia, Gronw. Holland; s. 
Aiiemalth 54('3 F.R .S. d. Aaltje 5th l,34f57 F.R.S. by Frits 1372 H F.R.S. 

1141 III. (jCSJ-Mrs. Townshend, Cor.stage Hall, Sanduvay, for Gorstage (Imported) 
Mietje's victor, born March 3, bred by N. S. Kingina, Boxuni, Holland ; s. Vieior 
(IhiT F.U,S., d. Mietje .5t.h 1G918 F.R.S. by Frisu 3771 T .R.S. 

113(1 IV, (A‘3.)-Lie[IT.-COT-. v\. E, HaRRLSON, Wyebnor Park, Burton-on-Treni, for 
Wychnor Duke 47il5, born Feb. 17 ; s. Lavcnliain Duke 1601, d. Lavenhuin I)ora9iM2 
1138 R, S. &H. C.-Mrs. TT. Mulliner. Clifton Court, near Rugby, for Rugby John 
French. 

Class 158 . — British Holstein-Friman Cows {in-m ilk), mired ifior 
191 1 . [17 entries.] 

1151 I. (jflO.)— Miss A. Guest, Inwood, Templeeombe, Somerset, for Terling Musk 4th 
12604, born Oct- 2. 1908, calved May 14, 19R), bred by Lord Rayleigb, Terling, Essex ; 
if. Xerxes, d. Musk. 

1153 II. (A75.)— Adam Smith, Lochlands, Larbert, for Lochlanda May 10098, born June 
3(1. 1911, calved May 31, 1915 ; t. T-oflilaiidB President 4l3, d. Lochlands Millie 2448. 

1149 III. (^3.)— Hugh Brown. Colton Mains, Dunfermline, lor Colton True Type 664, 
born in Nov., 1908, calved June 17, 191,5 ; s. Hedges Tatton Kiiig32L d. Colton Cherry! 
U46 IV. (A‘2.)— John Bromet, Golf Links Farm. Tad caster, for Tredegar Dairymaid 
4728, born in 1998. calved May 19, 1915. bred by Jolin T.' Chambers, Wyldmgtree. 
North Weald. 

H. 0.-1155. 0.-1144,1147. 

Class 159. — British Jlol stein- b'ri asin u lie ifers (in-milk), cal red iii 1912 
nr 191;L [b entries.] 

U64 I. (£10.)— William Q. Player, Ednaston Manor, Derby, for Osmaston Minnie 
110.52, born Jan. 28, 1912, calved June 1, 1915, bred by Sir Peter 0. Walker, Lit., 
_Osinaston Manor, Derby -.s. Leerock Premier 393, a, Leerock Bliss 2.362. 

U65 II. (£5.j— ADAM Smith, Locblands, Larbert, for Lochlands Hetty 1001)6. born Jim. 2, 
1912, calved May ‘J8. 1915 ; s. Lochlands President 413, d. Loclilancis liiklu 2434. 

1161 III. (£3.) -i'ERCY FORD, Molfiscroft G range, Beverley, for Rough Spots 15841, born 
March 13. 1913, calved Mav 14. 1915 ; s. Garton Parker i291, d. Stantield Sjiot 3866. 
H.C.-1163. C.-11G2, 

Class 160. “2JriYi>/). T/olsteiu- Friesian Heifers, calved in 1914. 

[ 12 entries.] 

111 ! 1. (^10.)— Richard Ford, Gartou, Driffield, for Garton Dorrit 17790, bom March 
; J. Slauiield Victor 693. d. Stanfield Dorrit 3712 by Hertford. 

I16i II. (.£$,) -John BEomet, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, for Eske Sunshine 2nd 
L662, danaad white, bom March 1, bred by the hixors. of J, Humble, High Eske, 

, .»everley ; s. Uouth Cominauder 567. d. Esko Sunshine 966. 

HdU III. (£Cj HUGH Brown. Colton Mains. Dunfermline, for Colton Blackbird 3rd 
L2o0, bora Feb. 11; s Colton Sultan 2525. d, Colton Blackbird 4.52 by Colton 
Puritan 95, 

IF8 E. N. Si H. C, -JOHN Bromet, for Golf Charlotte, 

H. 0.-U70, 1172, C.-li73, 1174. 

Class 161. Yield Prizes, open to British Iloble in- Friesian Cows and 

Heifers entered in Classes 158 and 159 only. [11 entries.] 

1)8 1. (£10^ 1 ) -Hugh brown, Colton Mains. Dunfcrmlmc. for Colton 

Sympathy 668, oorn Feb, 28, 1910, calved June 9, 1915 ; s. Colton Puritan 95, d. Colton 
Nmssa 580 by Hedges Tatton Kiug 321. 

' Special Prize of £5 given through the British Holstcin-Friosian Cattle Society to 
ine winner of the First Prize in Glass 161, 
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[Unless otlierwiselitated, each prize animal named below wa| “bred by exhibitor, j 

1149 II. HUrtH Brown, for Colton True Type, (See Class 158,) 

1157 III, (£8.1— R. R. A n. WiLLBrrs, Brook Farm, Chaddesden, Derby, for Chaddes 
den Darkle 390, age unknown, calved June 9, lylS, bred by the late John Browjj. 
Harden, Hertford, 

H. C- -1144, 1145, 1140, 1147, 1152. 


Jerseys,^ 


N.B.—ln the Jersei/ Clam*, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an antnidi 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Herd Book, A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book. 


GIbjb 162 . — Jersey Bulls, calved in 1910, 1911, or 1912. 
[8 entries.] 


1182 I. (£10, & Champion. 2)— w. Duncan Knight, Rapkyns, Horshain, for La Maitrerie 
Lad 11393, whole colour, born Dec, 4, 1911, bred by Napper & Francis, St. Mrtrtin’s 
Jersey ; *. Welcome Lad 2nd 10824. d. Avrnnebe Daisy (1,3796 1 P.S.C. by Hussy's Lad 

1183 II. (£5, & R. N. for 'Champion 2)~G. Murray smith, Gumley Hall, Market H;ii ' 
borough, for Mermaid's Sultan li062, whole colour, born May 20, 1911, bred by p.j, 
Priaul, St. Peter’s, .lersey ; s, Noble’s Jolly Sultau 1(K)22, d. MprTn.aid(in211) F.S.H.C. 

1181 III. (£3.)— W. M. .lAoksON, Legir.attfi, near Potters Bar, lor Mahers Star lliiit 
whole colour, bnm April 14, 1912, bred by W. J. Labey, Grouville, Jersey ; ,,, 
Fontaine's Star 10951, d, Mabel 55th by Fairy Lad 9907. 

1180 R. N. & H. C.— Dr, H. Corner. Brook House, Southgate, for Golden Ledas 
Stock well. 

H. C.~1179. 1180. 


Class 163. — Jersey Bulls, calved in 1913. [4 entries.] 

1187 I. (£10.)— Joseph Carson, Crystalbrook, They don Bois, for Dayid Garrick, 
whole colour, born Feb. 23, bred by Mrs. S. A. Valpy. Grouville, Jersey; s. Sell 
Acting 11147. Rowena Qar rick (10296) 6i/ Beauvoirs King 9488. 

1189 II. (£5.)— Mrs. F. E. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Red Cloud, broken 
colour, born Feb. 21, bred by .1. H. Smith-Barry, Stoweli Park, Pewacy ; Rcdriit'i 
10407, d. Post Obit (vol. 18. p. 388) ti/ Gay Boy 7510. 

1188 III. (£3.)— Miss Enderby. Beckington. Bath, for Myrtles Hero, whole colour, born 
April 18, bred by W.Syvret, Jun., Si, Ouens, Jersey ; s. Royal Guide(41()4), d. Myrtle- 

1190 R. N. & H. C.— The Duke of Portland, K.G., for Count, 


Class 164. — Jersey Bulls, calved in 1914. [14 entries.] 

1194 I. (£10.)— MRS. F. E. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Pcfasus, 
broken colour, born May 20 ; ». Ottalics Chancellor 114fil, d. Wotton Parquerette iin 
Illustrious 10289, 

1199 II. (£5.) -ALEXANDER Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Chelsfleld. for Goddington 
Chance 2nd, whole colour, born Jan. 17 : s. Golden Chances Noble 10256, d. Orcait: 
Bread 2n(l (vol. 24, p. 276) by Sir Picton 9425. 

1193 III. (£3,)— Miss Endehby, Beckington. Bath, for Beckington Fortune's Noble, 
whole colour, bom A.pril 8 ; s. Noble Lad 10722, d. Favour's Fortune (vol. 22. p, 303' 
hy Black Bob 9149. 

1198 IV. (£2.)— W. Duncan Knight, Rapkyes, Horsbam, for Rapkyn'a Viceroy, whole 
colour, born May 7; «. La Maitrerie Lad 11393, d. Coronation Belle (vol. 25, p. 3(13' 
by Jolly Dick 9645. 

1191 R. N. & H. 0.— Joseph Carson, Crystalbrook, Thevdon Bois, for Honest Acting, 
H. C.-1197. 

Class 165. — Jersey Cims (in-miZA), calved or hefore 1911. 

[27 entries.] 

1227 I. (£10, & Champion.")— Charles Thellusson. Brodsworth ll.all, Dc:nca5ter. ibr 
Arcadia (vol. 22, p. 21l), fawn, bom Aug. 28, 1909, calved March 11,191.5, bred by Ludy 
de Roilischild, Aston Clinton, Tring ; s. Stormer 9431, i. Amberoid 3rd tj/ Gene nl 
Wardt'f 8891. 

1216 H.(£5, & R. N. for Champion. 3)— G. Murray Smith, Gumley Hall, Market Har- 
borough, for Laxton Lady (vol, 23, p. 335). whole colour, bom Dec. 5, 1906. calveu 
Feb. 1. 1915. bred by C. Be nest. Trinity. Jersey ; i. Laxton 9307, d. Latly Warwict 
( 10738) P.S.C. by Picton Srd 6986. 


1 £30 towards these Prizes were given by the English Jersey Cottle Society. 
Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best BuL 
in Classes 162-164, 

» Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Oow 
or Heifer in Classes 165, 16$, 167, nnd 169. 
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otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was ” bred by esliibilor. " J 

l:'!'! III. <j£3.) -J. H. Smith-Barby, Stow ell Park, Pew'sey, tor Marionette (vol, Iti, 
noili. grey I'awa. born Oct. 3, P)04, calved April iib, PJlf) ; Oay Boy tblO, d. Marigold 
bu Sportive 70i7. 

Ill:’ IV. 'W. M. JACKSON, .LeggatU near Potters Bar, for White Pansy, broken 
eolour, born in June, 1911, calved March 10, 191y, bred by J. B. Badier, !<(, Martin's, 
Jersey ; s. Noble's Jolly Sultan 100:^2, d. Moutonne (,15001) hu Granny's Hero. 

l:'h) V. (i2.) — J. n. Smith -Barry, for Lightsome (vol. 23, p. .)79), fawn, born May 1. isn l, 
calved June 21, 1915 ; ,y. May Duke 10354, d. Lucinda hij Fleur de Lys 1*58:4. 

hdl R. N. & H, C,— 'W. M. Jackson, for Pretty Victress. 

lj'14, 1185, 1256 (S.P.^)-Thb Hon. Mrs. Tennant, St. Anne's Manor, Sutton, Lough- 
borough, for Lady Typist, Waterloo, and Billet Doux. 

H. 0.-1206, 1210. C.— 1215, 1222, 1224, 1228, 1231. 

Class 166. — Je.i'iieAj Heifers {ia-inillt), calved iu 1912. [1 1 entries.] 

1:33 1. (jCl'O.)— M rs. F. E. Evelyn, Wotton House. Dorking, for Wotton Viiiolia, wdiole 
colour, born Jan. 21, calved June PJ, 1915; Illustrious 10289. rf, Wotton Viola {vol. 

p. 446) by Uynthia’s Prince 0882. 

L'3.'i II. (£5.)— Alexander Miller-Hallett. Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, for 
Indispensable Snd, whole colour, horn Jan. 11, calved March 31, 1915, bred by J. W. 
Journeaux, Jersey ; s. Golden Fern's Noble 10626, d. Indispeu'^able (14275) hy 
X'andyke (3866). 

i::’2 III. (£'3.)— Mrs. F. E. Evelyn, for Wotton Parquerette, whole colour, born Feb. l 
Dilved June 4, 1915 ; s. Illustrious 10289, d. Sweet Dai.sy ( vol. 22, p.430l by Handy Man. 

I'al R. N. & H. 0.— Alexander Milleh-Hallett, for Goddineton Foxglove 8th. 

H. 0.-1237,1241. 

Class Jersey Heifers if >i- milk), calred iw 1913. [14 entries,] 

r..i2 I. (.4'10.)— W. M. Jackson, Leggatts, ne.ar Potters Bar, for Jolly Tidy, broken 
colour, born Feb. 20, calved May 18, 191,5, bred by G. F. Fauvel, St. Martin'^, Jersey ; 

,s. Cyclone 3rd 11274, d. Tidy llth (16557 » by Mourier's Sultan 10014. 

1244 II. (A‘5.)— Joseph Carson, Crystalbrook. Theydon Boi«, for Euxesis, born Jan. 22, 
calved May 10, 1915, bred by J. (J. Gibant, Orouville, Jersey ; «. Self Acting 11147, d. 
Pretty HoBOtte 2nd (14503) by Camlia'sLad 10548. 

1J13 III, (jCS.)— Joseph Causon, for Bel Air Queen 5th, whole colour, born May 1, 
caived June IT, 1915, bred by T. Bertram, Grouville, Jersey ; i. Sidf Acting III47, d. 
Bel .Air Queen (10176), 

1254 R. N. & H. C.-A. Miller-Hallett, for Goddington Flower 4th. 

H. C.-1253, 1256. C.-121G, 1247, 

Class IQS —Jersey Cows or Heifers ifn^mllk), bred by E,rhibito>\ and sired 
i)i Great Britain or Ireland. [12 eutries.] 

1221 I. (iilO.) - J. H. SmitH'Barry, for Marionette. (Sec Glass 165.) 

I23;i II. (i'5 .)— Mrs. F. e. Evelyn, for Wotton Yinolia. (See Class 166.) 

I2h) III. (il3.)-J. H. Smith-BARRY, for Lightsome. (See Class 165.) 

121,5 R. N. Si H, C.-G. MCERAV SMITH, for Flavia, 

H. C.-1234, 1255. 

Class 169.— Jersey Heifers, calred i/i 1911, [9 entries.] 

1263 I. (XlO,)— M rs. F, E. Evelyn. Wotton House, Dorking, tor Wotton Egg, whole 
colour, born April 14 ; s, Yeovil Lad 10833, d, iVotton Easter Kgg (vol. 23, p. 444) fey 
Mourier's Sultiiu 10014. 

l20<' II. (jes.)— J oseph Carson, Crystalbrook, Theydon Bois, for Fontaine’s Rosebud, 
wliule colour, l)om June 10. bred by Dr. II. Corner, Brook House, Southgate ; i, 
FnnUdne'a Hope (4979). d. Juanita's Rosebud (vol, 25. p, 365) by Aldan's March Hare. 

>-04 IH, (.f3,)— W. M. Jackson, Leggatts. near Potters Bar, for Chancellor's Lass, 
whole fawn, born Jan. 14; s. Chancellor 10558. d. Postage 23id (vol. 25, p. 434) fey 
Jock of all Work 9643. 

1205 H. N. & H. 0.— A. Miller-Hallett, for Goddington Petune 2nd. 

H.O. 1261. 

Class m.—Mllk Yield Pri zes, open to Jersey Cows and Heifers entered in 
Classes 16.5, 16G, and 167 only. [22 entries.] 

1222 I. (.f 10.)— J, H, Smitii-Barry, Stowell Park, Pewsey, for Nerine(vol. 22, p. 377), 
lawn, born April 28, 1908, calved Jan. 28,1915 ; s. Fleur de Lys 96ti3. d. Nellie Bereeford 
fey Golden Lari 3334. 

‘ Special Prize of £10 lOi, given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society for the best 
i-cw and two of her progeny, in CliisBCS 162-167. the progeny to be bred by exhibitor. 

VOL. 76, Q 
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[UnleFss otherwine alatod, each prize imimal named below was ‘‘bred by exhibit.,!’. 

}‘21i4 II, U5 .)-The nox. Mrs. TENNA^'T, St. Anne's Manor. Smton,Loughboroii-b ' ..v 
Lady Typist'vol. :14. p. 317J, whole colour, born April 22, 1910, calved April a i.ilji! 
bred by John Ticot, Trinity. Jersey ; s. Iron Duke 094ii. rf. Laxton Latlv hy 
1221 111. (i;3,)~-J. H. Smjth-B A RHY, lor Marionette. < See Glass 195.) 

H. C.-12():i, 12('ii, 1209, 12T2, 1210, 1217, 1218, 1223. C.-122o, 1229. 1231, 12r2. 


Gueruseys.' 


h\'S.-~Vnlai othii'wiu slcifrii, the numhert refer to the Eii^Usk Guenmu Herd Btwh. 


Class ni. -Oner ruiey Jiulls, caked in 1910, 1911, or 1912. [8 entries.' 

120(5 I. iTClO, and Cham pion. - )-Mas. R, 0. Bain BRIDGE, Elfordleigh, Plympton. d,-vod 
for Raymond’s Joe 2362. orange and w'bite, born April 30, 1910. bred bv J:nn.: s ],e 
Page, Neuve Maison, Caslel. Guernsey; s. Raymond of the Preel 4th 1911 y< 
U.G.A.S,. cl Ron R^poir 9th <l54o P.S., L1.G.A.S. 

127:! II. (X'5.) - J. F. REMNANT. M.P., Tbo Grange, Twyford, R Tbs., for Kingfisher I'lilS. 
fawn and -wliite, born May 19, 1910. bred by Sir H. F. Lennard, Br.. ’Wickham Cfiuit 
West AYicbhara : .s. King Cup IctoO. d. Water Nvmph 2tKl 7507 hij Wickham Lorrl I'ra 
1271 III. (A;3.)- n. FITZW ALTER pLUMPTRE, Goodnestone Park. Oaiiterburv, for kOTa! 
Sequel 2.711, fawn and white, born Feb. 19, 1910, bred by D. N. Gaudion, Lea Salomes. 
Sr. Sampson's, Guernsey ; s. Galaxy's Sociuel l.'>;’,9 P.S., R.G.A.S., li. Loulou of rl).- 
Salines ill 3 O'.S., ll.G.A.S. 


1267 R. H. & il. w. 

H, 0.-1-268, 1272 


-juuri v-'AnjifiL ruttOiiiitpV 


C,-1269. 


Class lIZ.— Gvernsey BuUs, caked in 19l:-5. [.o entriea.] 

1276 I. (jCIO.)— H- Fitzwalter PLiiAiFruE, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Lori] 
Royal 4th 2789, fawn and white, born Aug. 18; s. Lord Royal 3rd 2l80. it. (.loldr: 
Muriel 6979 ty Golden Casket 2138. 

1278 II. (£5.)— Frank PRATT-BARLOAV, Lynehmere House, Haslemcre, tor Lynchroert 
Lord Roberts 2ll4 2791, lemon and white, born July 5 ; s. Robert’s Boy’s t^equel ytuti 
d. Clatford Meadow sweet 8010 by Chieftain 62 F.S., U.A.A.S. 

1275 III. (A’S.i-A. W. Bailev Hawkins, Stagenhoe Park, AVclwyu. Herts., for Siagen- 
hoe Reliance ’26.03, red and white, bom Ufareh 22 ; s. Morluu Reliance 2338, rf. Dii;«v u: 
the Preel lOlU 7606 by Lord SeymoiT 1851. 

1274 E. U. & H. C.— W, H, N. G03CHKN, Durriiigton House, Ilarlow, for Rose King. 

Class n^.— Guernsey Bnlk caked in 1911. [13 entries. j 

1261 I. (a:10, k K.N. for Champion. G-Sir Kverard Hambro, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey 
Blandford. for Milton Cherub lat 3006, lawn and white, born Alay 7 ; s. Hayes Cla-na 
3rd 2596, rf. Lynch mere Ciueen of the Ma y 3rd 9090 by Lord Mar 2nd 2327. 

1285 II. (A‘5.) -MRS. .TERVOISE, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Herriard Govemor Sud 
2977. iawn and while, born March 17; .''.Governor of theChene 1297 P.S,. R.u.A.>.. 
(i. h7ora 8th of les II Guards ii'233 by Golden Hero of L'Etioonene 1507 P.S.. Ji.iPA.S. 

1289 III. U'3.I-FRANK Phatt^Baklow, Lyucbmcro House, Haslemere, for Polly's 
Ideal of Maison de Bas, lawn and wdiito, born June 6. bred by Mrs. M. M. l.e 
Maisuit de Ha.^ t^t. Andrew's. Guernsey ; n. Prince of la Croisde :5213 P S.. R.Li.A.S..l. 
Poilv 9th of the Beauliu 11555 P.S.. B.G.A.S. by Justinee's Sequel of the Preel 211.' 
P.S.,R.Ct.A.S. 

1286 IV. (k'2.) MR8. W. Howard Palmer, Afurrell Hill, Bracknell, Berks., for Murrell 
Fido 'aOOy, fawn, bora March 16 ; s. Hayes Fido 2nd 2401), d. Ashburnhain >liivey 8823 
by Noble of la Uuette 2314. 

1283 E. N. & H. C.- A. W. BAILEY Hawkins, for Stagenhos Charmant2nd. 

H. C.-1279, 1281, 0,-1282. 


Glass V7i.~ - Guernsey Cows Ciu-milk), caked in cr hfifnre I'JlO. 

[9 ealries.J 

IBUO I. (<£10, & Champion, s)-J. F. KEIINANT, M.P., The Grange, Twyford. Berks.. 
Treacle 3rd 8280, lawn and white, born Jan. 11, 1909. calved 'Mav2.5. 1915. I'reil ly 
J. H. Burrer, Angvsttai Grange, Dursley, Glos. ; i. King Cup 1859. cl. Sweet -ome Juo 
6014 by Aiilford. Kasler Gift 1226. 

1298 H. (A:5.)-FRANK PkATT-BaRLOW, Lyncbmere House, Haslemore, for Kosv of 
Les Manxmarquis 0179, light retl, born March 16, 19[)3. calved April 30, 1915. 

A. Robert, Les Mauxmarquia, St. Andrews, Guernsey, 


* £40 towardR these Prizes were given by the English Guernsey Cattle Soeiety. _ 
» Champion Prize ol £6 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society foribe tes 
Bull in Claeses I7l‘l 73. 

> Champion Prize o£ £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the bc-i 
Cow' or Heifer in Classes 174-177. 



Axcard of Live Stock Prizes at XottiinjfKaa, 191 A. Ixxxvii 


■ ['nleai otherwise stated, each prize animal named helow was " bred by exhibitor."] 

1 v:- III. 1 /^ 3 . )-W. H. N. OoscHKN. Damned on House. Harlow. I'or Nellis 2nd of the 
Echelle tiins, fawn and white, born July 22, 190S. calved June 13. hllf). tired by 
]■]. K. Pelley, Kehelle. St. Andrews. Giiernscv ; Luval of the Tcrtie 4th htlT Ps 
P,.(.;.A.S., d. Nelly o! the Pohelle 3451 P.S., R.G.A,S, 

IL',';: R. N. & H. C.-A. W. Pailey Hawkins, for Stagenhos Rose of Gold. 

H.C.- 1295,1297. C.-1299, 

Class 175, — Guei-iixcy CiUOA ot‘ llelfer^i {inanl'tk}, iUili't'4 in lilll or i:)l2. 

[it outries.] 

i.ii't! 1. (jflO.)— A. W. Bailey TIawkixs. Sragmhoe Park. Welwyn, llert.,., fur Rowan- 
berry 8th 9(197, lawn and wliite, born Feb. 23, 1912, calved Mnv 10. 1915, bred by Mrs. 
J. I'i. Ellis. Wren Head. Scalbv. Yorks. ; s. Broomflower 4tii 2231, <?. Howanberrv’ 497« 
twWbiMo 2nd 1170. 

litny IL (jGS.I— T. F. Remnant, lil.r., 'The Grnn^'o. Twvt'ord, Berks., for Romana 49th 
9(i59,fawn and white, horn Feb, 15, lsil2.calvt-d April 0.1915. bred by the Into Siieiu-er 
Trower, Stanstead Bury, Ware ; -t, Lennard 2nd 2102, r/. Rom.n,na. 2tllh 0(184 hi/ lleliaiici' 
oi baLnnde 101,5. 

IMiiii III. (jC3.) — W, H. N. Goschkn, Durringtoii House, Ilnrluw, I'oi Early Morn 8th 
999ii, fawn and white, born May 15. 1912. calved June 9. 191.5, bred by Miss Badlie- 
Hatnilton, Burley Lodge, Hingwood; Bonnie's Pride 2nd 2122. d. Knrlv Mora .5th 
5791 it/ His Ilighm^ss 2nd 1377. 

i3i.d R, N. & H, 0.— Mus. R. C. Bainbridoe, Elfordleigb. Plyiupion. inr Elfordleigh 
Lady Jab. 

H. C -1302. 1305,1308, C.-I307. 


Class 176.- Gurr /met/ Heifers, calced in lilld. j^li enti'i(«.] 

bill I. t/10 .)— Mrs.Jeiivoise, Herriard Park. Basingstoke, fur Rcise 3rd of School Lane 
Farm 10304. light red and white, born March 15. bred by G. II. Fro-ano Sebool Lane 
Farm, St Martin's, Guernsey ; Hector ol'le^ Messuriers 273:1 1'.S., R.G.A.S., d Bus,; 
of School Lane Farm 41 «" F.S.. R.G.A.S. 

i;il2 II. (A'5.)— JOHN CAREY KOIL4TER. Clati'ord Mills, Andover, for Clatford Sonriaa 
9904, light red and white, born Mareh 15. bred by M.iior de la Condantine. Ha villand 
ILdl.St. Peter Porl.Guenisev ; .s. Raymond of la Croi.v 2992 P S„ R.G.A.S., d. Primrose 
uf the Hall 4740 F.S., R G.A.S. 

!;113 III. {jt*3.1— A. 4V. Il.MLEY Hawkins. Stagenhoc P<aik. 5Velwyn, Hi-its.. fur Stagen- 
hoe Daisy 1st 103,50, fawn and white. l>orn Feb. 0; s. Merton Reliance 2338. </. Kings- 
mour Daisy ITth H134 In/ Kingsniour Governor 1952, 
iidfi R. N. S: H. C.- H. Fhvav .alter Plumptre, for Muriel 36th, 

H. C. -1320. 0. -1311. 

Class 177, —G nr ruse 1 / Heifers^ coJretl in. 11)14, [14 entries.] 

132(' I. (A'lO, & R,N. for Champion. ' i 51ns. JEliVOLSE, Hcrnard Park, JLisiugsiuke. for 
Herriard Godolphin Phyllis 10752, born June 10; Tren.gwrnnton Corpuntl 2.528, d. 
Godolphin Phvllis 5th 8079 hi/ Golden Hero of the Vausbelets 1929. 

G27 IL (sC5.)-Mes. 5V. IIowabu Palmeil Murrell Hill, Binlield. Berks., fur Murrell 
Citron 10851, fawn, born Sept. 2; s. Ilaye- Fido 2nd 21l3o, Citron 22nd 80119 hy 
Oiianipiou uf the Boiug 18ilB. 

bk'.) Ill, mr8, Jervoise. I'orTrewiddea Golden Cherry 3rd 11037. fawn ami white, 
boni May 28, bred by T. B. Bob tho. Trewidden. Penzance ; s Ruve d’or les Heines 
28:1(5, (7. TrewiddfU Gdldi-n Oherry tC.37 hy C.'otehole Duke 2u(i'!. 
i:''2:i R. N. & H. C.— A. W. Bailey Hawking for Stagenhoe Broom 2nd. 

H. 0.-~i:)2i. l:l22. C.-l;i29 

Glass 178. — Milk Yield ib’/kw, open to Gnentsey Goivs ontl Hefen eniered in 
CJcmes 174 and 17.5 onbj. [8 eiilries,] 

13''!' I, (£10.i(^, F. REMNANT, M.P„ for Treacle 3rd. iSce Clas.. 171,! 

1299 II, F. Remnant, M.P,. Tlie Grange, Twyford. Berks., fur Donnington 

Jane 8034, fawn and white, horn Xov, I I, 1999. ealved April IT. 1915, bred by -A.C. 
llurris, Doiiningiun Manor. Chichester; s. Lm'd Howe of Warren Wood 19(12, d. 

_ Dunningtoii Beautv 5418 hi/ Ajisc Froderie lilT.5. 

'•■lyl HI. (£3.J -Mrs. R. C. BAI.VRRIPdE, Elfurdleigh. Plymplou, Devon, for Elfordleigh 
Lady Jab 8938. lemon, fawn and white, born Ang. 31. 1911. calved Mareh 29, 1915; j, 
8>;<iueVs Lad 2217, <7. Ouuntess bh of the .Souette 72i;i bij Xelsonk Billv 1498 P.S. 
PG..V.S. 

H,C.-'1293, LIOO. 1307. 

Chaniijion Prize of .Co given bytiic English (tuernsey Cattle Society for the best 
’Av or Heifer in Glas.seg 171-177. 

Q 2 



Ixxwiii Award of Live Stock Prizes at Sottingham^ 191.''.. 


[Unless otherwise stated, eaeli prize animal named below was “'bred by exhibitor,' ' 

Kerries.’ 

iV. B.—ln the Kerri/ Clams, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an aninrii 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Keriy Herd Book. A nui)\b,^r 
without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Kerry //.ivj 
Book. 

Class 179.— Aem/ Bulls, calved U 1910, 1911, 1912, or I9i;i. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (itlO, & Champion.'^)— r. Taaffe, Foxborough, Cloonyiiuiu, Elphin. IriOand. 
for Shamrock Brian Sheen (774). born Mn rob 24, 1913 ; Shamrock Brian Bon ihim 
(729), d. Shamrock Sheen ')9th (it7(>3) by Oort Lord Edwar.l (632). 

133,’) II. P. Taakfe, for Kilmorna Lord 13th, born March 15, 1912, bred bv li, 
Mahony, Kilmorna. Co. Kerry ; s. Kilmorna Lord 6th (698), d. Kilmorna WnlcrVils.. 
(irh (3552) by Kilmorna Duke IBh (624). 

1333 III. (jC3,)~II. Tait RoiiEKTSOX, The Ilntch, Malahidc, Co. Dublin, for La Manchi 
My Mistake, Ear Mark 1366, horn May 27, 1912. 

1334 E. N. & H. C.. & Champion,’'— E dmund ROYDs, M.l’., Holy CrosK. Caytlioi],,-. 
Grantham, for Minley Bigger (vol. 14. p. 7), born May o, 1913, bred by L. Cnrrit, 
Minley .Manor, Farnborough ; s. La Mancha Paddy 258, 4. Duv Rosebud 1370 b>/ Du-. 
Damoi 590. 

H. 0.-1331, 

Class 180, — Ken'ii Cows or Heifers (^ui-millC), calved, in or before 19 i2. 

[3 entries,] 

1337 I. (jCIO, & E. M. for Champion. 2)-C APT. .T. L. Ames, Thislleyhaugh. Lma- 
hordey, for Walton Fame 1490. horn in 1908. calved April 24. 191.5, breeder ujiknown. 

1338 II. (£5.)— R, Tait RobeETSON, The Hutch. Malahidc. Co. Dublin, for La Mancha 
Mag, Ear Mark 1478, born in Feb., 1912, calved April 1. 1915, hivcder unknown, 

1339 III. (A'3,) EDMUND ROYDS, M.P., Holy Cross. Oiiylborpc. Grantham, for Cav- 
thorpe Calfy 2ni 1348, born .Vpril 2. 1909, calved March 28, 191.5; s. Caytliorpc Cdv; 
Major 2113. d. Caytborpe Calfy 729 F,S. 

Class 181. — Kerri/ Heifers, calved in 1918 or 1914, [4 entries.] 

1341 I. (£I0.)— R. Tait Robertson. The Hutch. Malahidc. Co. Dublin, for La Mancha 
Mummie, born April 4, 1914 : 5. Castlelougli Duke (745), d. Walton Can Can (935), 

1,340 II. (ie.5.)-CAPT. J, L. AMES. Tliistleyhaugh, Longhor.dey, for Coquet Cornflowpr 
(vol. 14. p. 6). born April 13. 1913: s. Barkeriicld 2)2, d. Walton Jiicl 2iid 
by Walton hover 176. 

1343 III. (A'3.)— ?. Taafke, Foxborough, Cloonyquin. Elphin, Ireland, for Castlelough 
Fuschia 2nd (3898). born April 16, 1913. bred by J. Hilliard, Lake Hotel. Killantey : n. 
C.astle lough Duke (74.5), d. Castlelough Fuschia (36.56) by Kilbrean (660). 

1342 E. B. & H. C. Edmund Royds, M.R.. for Caythorpe Mistress. 

Class 182. -Milk Yield Pri::es, open to Kerry Cows and Heifers entered )'( 
Class 180 only. [2 entries.] 

1337 I. (XTO.i— CAFi', J, L Ames, for Walton Fame. (Sec Class 180.) 


Dexters.’ 

7n the Dexter Classes, the number inserted within brackets n.flcrilu' mmc of an aninrd 
indicates the riumier of such animat in the Irish Dexter Herd Book. A 7jumbrr wit'i- 
out brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English De.xter Herd Bcioh. 

Class m.—I)e.rte.r Bulls, calveA in 1910. 1911, 1912, or 1918. [3 entrien.; 

1345 I. (XIO, & Cham*pion,^)— Alfred C. Kind. Braishfleld Manor, Romsey, Hunt-, far 
Home Eule (588), born .April 15. 1911, bred by .Tohn Xeill, Killarney, Co. Kerry : s. 
riauloi (564), d.Duv Abiga)l (19&5». 

1346 II. (X5.)-R. Tait Robertson. The Hutch, Malabide. Co. Dublin, for La Mancha 
Joe, burn Aug. 10, 1913, bred l)y Dr. D. C. Goussen, Dunmurry. Co, Antrim. 

' £15 towcardfl the)>e Prizes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society. > 

■J Challenge Cup given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society fur the lies; 
Animal in Glasses 179-181, 

Challenge Trophy given by the English Keriy and Dexter Cattle Soi'iely fo-the 
best Kerry Bull in Class 179 whose dam has won a prize or commendation in the Milk 
or Butter Vesta at either of the Shows of the R A.S.E., Bath and West. Royal Coutid''. 
Trmc, and London Dairy Show. 

■* £15 towards these Prizes w^ere given by the English Kerry and Dexter (.-Dti)'' 
Society. 

* Challonge Cup given by the English Kerry and Dext*r Cattle Society for the Ih'') 
.■Vnimal in Classes 183-185. 



Award oj Line Stock Prizes at 11U5. Ixxxix 


iUnleas otherwise stated, each prize animal named below wa>i “bred by exhibitor."] 
i:i-}4 III. (iC3.)~LT,-CiOL, The HON, a. B. Bathurst, ir.P,, Polehrook. never. Kent, for 
BrokenhurstliadStO, born Atay liO, 19L:i hred byMr.<. ilorant, Brokenhuist Park, 
Hants ; s. Gort Ned 2nd 173, d. Shannon Lass 1721 F.S. 

Class ISi.—De-vtev Caiox or Heiffirs (in-mil'k), caJeed 'm or hefore, 

[8 eiitrins.] 

i;;o0 1. (sClO, & R. N. lor Champion. ’ )^H. Martin Gibbs. Barrow Court, Flax Bourtou. 
Bristol, for Barrow Bee 2nd 1826, horn Aug. 26, 1910, ciilved May 4, Ullfi ; .e Harrow 
Captain ,393, d. Barrow Bee 1336 F.S. 

1349 II, U5.)— Hfs Majesty the King. Sandringham, for Dusky 2018 F.S., born in 
1 910. calved April 20, 1915, breeder unknown. 

13)7 III. (^£3.) -His Majesty the King, for Darkie 2015. born in 1909, ca,lved May 23. 
1915, breeder unknown. 

1351 E. N. & H, C.—H. Martin gibbs, for Barrow Buttercup 2iid. 

H. C.— 1348, 1353,1354. 

Class 185. — Dexter He.lferx, culreil at 19111 or 1914, [8 entries.] 

1380 1, (iilO.l— T he Hon. Mrs. Claud Portman, Goldicoto, atratford-on-Avon, for 
Shrapnel date of birth unknown, enlved April 13, 1915, breeder unknown. 

!3i'd II. (jC6,)— R- TAIT Robertson, The Hutch, Malahidc, Co. Dublin, for La Mancha 
Gladys, Ear Mark 1548. born m Feb.. 1U13, breeder unknown. 

>356 III. (/:3.)~HI3 Majesty the King. Sandringham, for Tulip 2204, horn in lOl.H. 
breeder unknown. 

1362 £. N, & H. C.— R. Tait ROBERTSON, for La Mancha Madeline. 

H. C.-1355. 

Class 186, — M'dli YieJd Prizex, oj)en to Dexter Cninf and Tfeifern entered 
ifi Clasu 184 only, [b cntri(!s.] 

1348 I, (,£10.)— His Majesty the King, Snndringham, for Diadem 2172. born in 1912, 
enlved May 9. 1915, breeder unknown. 

1349 II. (£5.)— His Majesty the king, for Dusky. (See 184.) 

1347 III. (£3.) -His Majesty the king, for Darkie, (See class 184.) 

H. 0.-1350, 1353, 


Butter Tests [74 entries.] 

Class 187a. — Cov'^x exerediny 900 Ih. lire wetylit. 

8(|3 I. (£15.)— John Kvbns, for Burton LoTely. (SeeCUis-^Cri. ) 

1324 II. (£10, & S. M.3)-the Hon, Mrs. Tennant, (or Lady Typist, iSee OUiss 170.) 
1221 HI. (£5, & B, M, ’ )— J. H. smith-Barry, for Marionette. iSee Class 1C5.) 
Certificates of Merit. ' -1208. 1218. 1227, 

H. 0.- -721. 722, 72.3, 732, 744, 752. 75J. 755, 769, KM. 807. 923, 924. 945, 948, 949, 950, 971. 1020, 
1022, 1147, 11.52. 1293, 1299. 1301. 

Class 187b . — Coivx Qn-milk], not exceed iny 900 Jh. lire treiglif. 

!'-i22 1. (£15, & Gr, M.« W. H. Smith-Bahry, for Nerine. (See Class 1T(),) 

1216 II. (£10.)— G. MUKRAi! SMITH, for Laxton Lady. (See Class 165.) 

1205 III. (£5.)— Mbs. Oradish Kllames, Manor House. TJUle Morlow. for Eva Garrick, 
whoie colour, born Pcb. 23, 1W7, enlved Feb. 27, 191,5, bred by Mrs. S. A.Valpy, St. 
Peter's, Jersev : s. Mabels Raleigh (3722), d. Dora Garrick (l(i296). 

Certificates of Merit. <-1206, 1217. 1223, 1225, 1229, 1242. 

SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 188. - Oxford Down Shearling Ramx. [IH euUies.] 

1372 I. (£10.) - H. W. StilGOE, The Grounds, Adderbury, near Banbury. 

1371 II. (£5.) Frederick PENSON, LoAter Farm. TuMou, CharUmry. Oson. 

1365 III. (£ 3 ), Si 1363 R. K. & H. O.-ALBERT BR.ASSEY, Heythrop Park. Chiyiping 
Norton. 

H. C.-1367, 1373. 


‘ Challenge Cup given by Hic English Kerrv and Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
Animal in Classes 183-185. 

Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

,, * Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Rronxe Medal given by the Finglisb Jersey Cattle 
Society for the three Jersey animals obtaining the greatest number of points in the 
butter Tests, 

■* Cert.ificates of Merit given by tlio English Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows 
'■nt.Tcd in or eligible for entry in the English Jersey Herd Book, not being Prize Winners 
HI the Tests, obtaining the following points;— Coavs under five years old obtaining 3h 
ucints ; Cows five years old and upwards obtaining 35 points. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Nottingkaoi^ 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stated, eaeb pri:^e animal named below was “bred by exbibitor."J 
Class 189. — Oxford Thwh Ram Lanibsd [10 entries.] 

13S0 I. (^IO.)-R. W. Hobbs & SONS, K.elmseott,Lechlade. 

1378 II. US.l-IlE'KY AKERS & UO., Moat House, Black Bourton, Claiifleld, Oxon. 

1382 III, (je3.)— G. F. Moore, Onardwar, BourLon-on-the-Water. 

1383 K N & H. C. FREDKKIOK Penson, Lower Farm, Taston, Gharlbury, Oxon. 

H. C. -K-ikl. 0. 1376,1379. 

ClaM 190. -Three Oxford Jhmn Ratu Iximh. [7 entries.] 

1590 I. (;flOi. & 1389 II. (jt'5,l-R. W. HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscott, Leehlade. 

1.391 III. (;C3.)— G. F MOORE, Chardwar, Bourton-ou-tbe-Water. 

1386 E. N. & H. 0.— George a dams & sons, Royal Pri/.e Farm, Faringdon, 

H. 0.-1387,1392. 

Class 191. — Three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes. [4 entries.] 

1394 I, (AGO), & 1393 R. N. & H. C.— ALBERT BHASSEY, Heythrop Park, Cliippinjr 
Norton. 

.1395 II. A 1396 III. (i'S.)— Miss ALICE de ROTHSCHILD, Waddeedon Mandr, 
Aylesbury, 

Class 192. — Three Oxford Down Ewe Lamh. [8 entries.] 

1401 I, (jCIO.) -R W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Lechladl.^ 

1403 II. (jCS.t— F rederick Penson, Lower Farm, Tfisi on. Gharlbury. Oxon, 

1402 III. (4C3.) -G. F. MooRE, Ghardwar, Bourtomoii-the-\Yater. 

1397 £. N, & H. C.— George Adams a Sons. Royal Priae Farm, Faringdon. 
H.C.-1404. C. -1398. 1399. 

ShropsMres." 

Class 193. — Shropshire Two- Shear Rams. [9 entries.] 

1409 I. (jeiO). A 14(.I6 E. N. & H. C.— A. S. BERRY, ShenHtonc Hall, Liehileld. 

1411 II. (iC5.) Rennetu tV.MiLNES, Staiiway Manor, Clmrch Strctton. 

1110 III, (iiCS.I-MES. W. F. INGE, Tborpe Hall, Tamwortb. 

H.C.-1407. O.--1409. 

Class 194. — Shropshire Shearling Rams. [15 entries.] 

1 11(1 I, (i,'10 .)— Fh \NK Bibbv, Ilardwieke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1423 11. (i.’5.)-5rRS. \V. F. INOE. Thorpe Hall, Tain worth. 

1426 III. (l'3.1 — Kenneth W. Milnes, Stan way Manor, Cliurch Stretton. 

Ul l IV. 1^:2.) -A. S. Berry, Sbensione Hall, Lichfield. 

1128 R. R. & H. C.— KDIYARD Craig TANNER, Slirawardine, Shrewsbury, 

H.O. 1422, C, Glia 

Class 195,— Flee Shropshire. Shearling Ram.'t. [!) entries.] 

1432 I. (i:15. 1— 4 .\mes J. BliEWlN, Wlnteliouse, Ra.rnston. near Birkenhead. 

1429 II. (£'I0.i -A. S. Berry, Slienstone Ilali. Lichfield. 

1434 III. (£5.)— Mrs. W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 

U31 R. N. & H. C.--R. F. BlltCH, Brvncelyn, St, .tsaph, DenhighKhire. 

H.C. - 1430, 143 G, 1137. C,-1433. 

CUss -Three Shropshire Ram Lambs. [,5 entries.] 

14;i« 1. 11. F. Birch. Bryneelyn Sr. Ai^aph, Denbighshire. 

1441 II. (A'5.)— F, A F. Noi k, Harrington iiall, Slnfnal. Salop. 

1442 III. (AiS-i-KDiVARD CitAiG Tannbu. Shrawardiiie, Shrewsbury. 

1440 E. N. & H. C.- -Kenn eth W. Milnes, Stanway Atanor, Church Stretton. 

H. C.-1439. 

Class 197. Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [9 entries.] 

1448 I. (XIO.) MliS. W. F. INGE, Thorpe Hall. Tamworth, 

U43 II. U‘5.) -A, S. BERRY. Shenstone Hall, Lichfield. 

1451 III. (X3.) --KDW.4HD CRAIG T.4NNER, Shrawardinc, Shrewsbury. 

1444 E. N. & H. C.— Frank Bibby, TIardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

H. C.-1450. G.-L449. 

Class 198.— Shroj)shire Ewe Lambs. [7 entries.] 

1452 I. (£10.) — R. F. BIROII, Bryncelyii, St. Asapli, Denbighshire, 

14.58 II, (£5.) Edivard GRAIO ’I'ANNER. Shrawardtne, Shrew^tmvy. 

1453 III. (£3.)- tAME.S J. BREWIN, Whilcliousc, Barnston, near Birkenhead. 

1457 E. N. k H. 0. E. A F, NocK. Harrington Hall, Shifnal, Salop. 

H. 0. 1454, 1456. C.— 1455, 

^ Frizes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* £45 towards these Prizes were given hy the Shropshire Sheep Breeders 
Association. 



Award of Lire Stock Prizes at yottwgham, 1915 . 
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;Llnle?s otbenvise sitited, each prize aniinal named below was *' bred by exhibitor.”] 

Southdowns. 

Class Two Shear liamsh [13 entries.] 

Dtl^ I. (-£10, & Champion.'* )-SlR Jeremiak Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1471 II. James 1L West, AlifCotPark, Straiforfhon-Avon. 

UiiS III. U3), & U70 E,N. & H. 0.— Lady Werniier, Luton Hoo. Luton. 

■ H. C.-1460, 1464. C.-I4fi5. 

Class 200 . — Southdoioft Shearling Ramx. [17 entries.] 

1480 I. (jflO, & E. N. for Champion.'^)— Oapt. DeRMOT MCCALMONT, Crockfords, New- 
market, 

1484 II. U'5), <k 1480 in. (j£3.)-LADY Wernher, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

14Sii E. N, L H. C.— James R. West, Alwot Park. Stratford-oa-Avon. 

H. 0.-1478, 1487. C.-H72, 1474, 

Class 201 . — Three Southdowa Shearling llanu^ [10 entries.] 

U89 I. (;ei0.)-~HIS majesty toe King, SiiUdriiighaiu. 

]4',t;5 II. {X5.)— SIR JEREMIAH CoLMAN, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1482 III. {A'3.)— ^Y M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

1495 fi. N. & H. C.— CAPr. Dermot McC.almont, Crockforda, Newmarket. 

H.C.-1490, 1491, 1496. C.-1494. 

Class 202,— Soi-thdowa Ram Laml^, [11 entries.] . 

1499 I. (XIO.)-HIS Majesty the King, Sandringliam. 

!50i) II. U'5..)-SIR Jeremiah colman. bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1597 III. (£3.)— UAPT. DERMOT MCCalMONT, Grockfordt^, Newmarket. 

1501 E. N. & H. 0.— W. liL Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

H.C.-loOO. 0.-1502,1505. 

Class 203, — Three Southdoion Shearling Kimx. [6 entries.] 

Ifdl I, (£10, & Champion*), & 1510 III. (£3.)-nis MA.iESTY the King. Sandringham, 
iol2 II. (£5.)— W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

0.-1515. 

Class 204.- -77iree Si.ndhdown Ewe Lanihi. [9 entries.] 

1516 I. (£10.)— His Majesty itik King, Sandringbam. 

1;>18 II. (£5,)-Sia JEREMIAH COLMAN, BT., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1522 III. (£3.)-CaPT. DERMOT MCOALMONT, Crueklords, Newmarket. 

1.7211 K. N. & H. C.— C.\Fi', A, C, Hall, The Manor, (.ireat Rollright, Cbiinring Norton. 
H. C.-1519. 1521. 0,-1521. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 2Qa. ~ I [a in pshi re Down Tiro-Sheur Jlanusd [3 entries.] 
i’'26 I. (£10,;- -Arthur S. bowlby, Gils ton Park, Harlow, for Eastwict Peter Pan. 

1527 II. (£5.)— George Philippi, Urawley Court, near Winchei^tfr, for Crawley No, 20. 

Glass 206. — Hampshire Down Shearling Roms. [7 emrics,] 

1532 I, (£10.)— J.VMES H. ISMAY, Iwerne Minster House, Blandford, for Iwerne Jofte 
E 960. 

1533 II. i£5 ,)— Capt. J. a. Morrison. Basildon Park, Heading. 

1529 HI. (£3.)— Alfred E. Blackwelt., Tbe Home Farm, Chipperfield, King’s 
Langley, for Birch. 

1528 E. N. k H. G.— ALFRED E. BLACKWELL, for Bugle. 

Glass 207. — Hampshire Down Rain Lamhs.* [10 entries,] 

1541 I. (£10.) - Capt. J. a. Morrison, Basildon Park, Reading. 

1537 II, (£5), & 1538 IV. (£2, i— JAMES H. ISMAY, Iwerne Min>ier llou^e, Blandford. 

1539 III. (£4.)— Mrs, Jkrvoise, llerrLard Park, Basingstoke. 

1544 R. N. &: H. O.-GEORGE PHILIPPI, Crawley Court, near Winchester, 

H, 0.-1535, 1543, 0.-1541), 


‘ Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

’ Champion Gold Medal given by tho Southdown Sheep Society for tbe best Ram 
m Classes 199 and 200, 

* Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society lor the best Pea of Eavos or 
hwe Lambs in Classes 2li3 and 204, 

^ Prizes given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Assorintion. 



xcii Axcanl of Live Stock Prizes at Notfiiajhaot^ 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stated, OiUih prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor, ] 

Class 20$.— Tkre6 Ham pstn re Down It am Lanihx. [G entries.] 

Iji47 I. (^10, & R. N. for Champion,'') -JAMES H. ISMAY, Iwernc Minster Hoih,-, 
Blandfurd. 

1549 II, (A'5.)-UAPr, J. A. Morrison, Basildon Park, Ikading. 

1545 III. (A’S.)— Alfred E. Blackwell, The Home Farm, Chipperfleld, King's Langley. 
1548 H. N. & H. C.— Mrs. Jfrvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

H. C.~1550, 

Class 209. — Three IJampstdre. Dtnm Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

1552 I. (ATO), & 1551 III. (AS.) -Herbert Gosling, Eotle/s Park, Chertsey. 

1553 IL (A'l)— W illiam Todd, Valley Farm, Little Ponton, Grantham. 

Class 210 , — Three TT anipshlre Ihmti Eive. f^nihs, [4 entries.] 

I. (AlO, & Champion. ')— James H. ISMAY, Iwerne Minster House, Blandlord, 

1554 II, (A5,)— Alfred E. Blackwell, The Home Farm, Uhlppcrfleld, King’s Langlev. 

1557 III. (A3.) OapT. J. A. MORRISON, Basildon Park, Reading. 

1556 E. N. Si H. 0,— Mrs. .Tervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

Suffolks. 

Glass 211. — Sv.ffolli Two-Shehr Uams."^ [3 entries.] 

1559 1. (AlO), & 1560 II. (A5.) -HERBERT E. Smith, TheGrange, Walton, Felix stow.? 

1558 III. (A3.) S. E. Sherwood, Playfonl Ipswich, tor Juniper 13116, bred by Cbivt-m 
ct Sons, Ltd , Histon, Cambs. 

Class 2\2.— Suffolk Shearling Jhimg. [4 entries.] 

1.563 I. (AlO), A 1564 III. (A3 )— HERBERT E. SMITH, The Orange. Walton. Felixstowe. 
1562 II. (A5.) S. K. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich, for Playford Grange 2nd. 

1561 E. N. & H. C.~Ghiver.s A Sons, Ltd., Hist on, Cambs, 

Class 213. — Suffolk Bam Lamhs.'^ [8 entries.] 

1571 I. (AlO), & 1672 n. (A5.)— Herbert E. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe, 
1666 in. (AS-)— The Exors. ok the late C. S. Ewer, Western Hall, Foxcarth, neai' 
TiOug 5Ielf'oi'd. 

1670 R. N. & H, 0.— H. K. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich, 

C.-ir)(S, 1567, 1568. 

Class 2li~Three Sufiolk Bam Lambs. [6 entries.] 

1578 I, (AlO.) - Herbert K. Smith. The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 

1577 II. (A5,)— S, U. Sherwood, Playford. Ipswiob, 

1,575 III, (A3.)-Georoe a. Goodchild, The Oak Iloubo, Great Yddliaiii, Essex. 

1573 R. N, & H. C.— CHIVERS A SONS, Ltd. Histou, Cambs. 

H, 0.-1574. 0 -1576, 

Class 215 . — Three Suffolk Shearling Mwes. [3 entries.] 
lubO I. (A 10.) -CHIVERS A SONS, ltd,. His ton, Cambs. 

1581 IL (A5.)~JV. F. I’AUL, Kirton Lodge, near Ipswich. 

1579 III. (A3.)-ChiVERS a Sons Ltd., for ewes, bred by Martin Slater, Weston Col- 
ville, Camba. 

Class 210,— Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. [6 entries.] 

1587 I, (AlO.)— Herbert E. S'Mith, The Grange, Walton, Felixstowe. 

1586 II. (A5.) - S.K. Sherwood. Playford, Ipswich, 

1582 III, {A3.)— CHIVERS A SONS, I/i’D., Histon, Cambs. 

1583 R.N. & H. C.-The Exors. of the l.4.TK C. S. Ewer, Western Hall. Foxeartli. 
near Long McKord, 

H. C. -1584, 0.-1585. 


Dorset Downs.^ 

Class 217 . — Dorset Down Shearling Bams. [3 entries.] 

1590 1. (AIO-I—RanDOLPH TORY, Chariswortli Manor, Whitcchurch. Plandford. 

1588 IL (A5.), A 1589 E. N. & H. C.— Sir Everard TIambro, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey. 
Blandford. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 
for the best Ram Lamb, Pen of Ram Lambs or Ewe Lambs in Classes 207, 208 and 21*'. 
i Prizes given by the Sjuflolk Sheep Society. 

» £15 towards these Prizes were given by the ‘Dorset Down Sheep Breeden* 
Association. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at AolliiKjhaiii, iDl'). xciii 


L'tiless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor."] 

Class 218. — Three .Dornet Ikmx Bam. Lurnhs. [8 entries.] 

L (^10), & 1698 II, (jfS.)— R'VNDOLPH TORV, Churis worth Manor, Whitechuroh. 
Blandford. 

i;i!d E. N, & H. C.-SIR EVEUARD H.VMRRO, K.C.V.O., MiHon Abbey, RlaiicUord. 

Class Three Domet Boten Shear! 1/uj Eivee. [ti entries.! 
ir>9B I. (;C10), Si 1699 II. (jCS-I-R.^NDOLPH TORY, Charisworlh Manor, Whiterburcb, 
Blandford. 

Ifi'id R. N. & H. C. -Sir Evkrard Hambro, K.,C.V.0„ Milton Abbey, Blandford. 


Dorset Horns/ 

Class 220, — Dorset Htyni Shearling Bams, dropped after Nove.mher 1, 1918. 
[2 entries.] 

hinO I. (^10), A 1601 II. (ifB.)— Frank J. Merson A Son, Farrinffdon, North Petherton, 
BridKwater. 

Class 221 . — Three Dorset Born Bam l^arnhs, dropped after Noremher I, 1914. 

[2 entries.] 

I. UlO, & E. N. for Chamnion.^ ) -F. P. Brown. Kin^stem Farm, Obillerton. Isle of 
Wight. 

II. (iiS.l-FRANK J. MER.SON A SOX, Fa rringdnn, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 

Class 222. — Three Dorsd Horn ShearUng Ewes, dropped after Norember 1, 

1918. [3 entries.] 

Itau I, fjClO, & Champion.’^ F. P. Bitowx, Kingston Farm. Uhillerton, Isle oI Wight, 
hiflti II. (£S.)~ThK El, IION. General J. K, E. .^^EELY. D.B.O,, M.P., Brooke Farm. 

Brooke, Isle of Wight, for ewos. bred bv Sir Charltvs Keely, Bart , Brooke Farm. 
1095 III. (£3.)— Frank J. Merson A Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwaler. 

Class 223,— 77tri'i» Dorset Horn Ewe Lamh, dropped after Noremher 1, 1914. 

[3 entries.] 

1609 I, (^10.1 Frank J. Merson a son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
1607 II. U5), A lt)08 III. F. lb Brown, Kingston Farm, Chillerton. Isle of Wight, 


Ryelands/ 

Class 224 . — Bgeland Bams, Two-Shear and upwards. [t> entries.] 

1613 I. UlO.l-MRS, 11. Herrert, Olytha Park, Abergavenny, for Clytha Spark 168. 
born in 1912, bred by II. A, Chri.stv. Llangocd, Breeon. 

1612 II. (jCS,)— THE ExORS. OF THE LATE F. F. GOUGH, Bodenham, Herefordshire, 
for Bodenham Viscount 151, bftrn in 1912. , - 

bill III, (ilS.l -HuoH A. Christy, Lkngoed Castle, Llyswen, for Llangoed Perfection 
189, born in 1913. 

1614 R. N. & H. 0.— Cecil Clai^de Jacobs, De la Bk'he. Aldwortb, Bcrk'i.. for De la 
Beebe Wonder. 

C.-1610, 


225. —Bgehoid Shearling Hams. [7 enli'ies.] 
b‘lC I. <;fl0.) -Hugh a. Christy, Llnngoed Cnstie, LIyswen, for Llangoed Bandit. 

1618 11. (i;5.)-HUQH A. Christy, for Llangoed Star. 

if'iy III, {^3.1 — The E.xoks. of the late F. K. Gouoii, Bodenham, Herefordshire, 
for Bodenham Gentleman. 

bdT E. N, k H. 0.— HUGH A. CHRISTY, for Llangoed Banker. 

C. 1620. 1822. 


Class 226 . — Three Rgdaml Bam Lambs. [4 entries.] 
b'26 I, f^flQ.'l—DAVID J. Thomas, Tula chddu, Breeon. 

162f. II. ('jCS.I-Mrs. R. HERBERT. Clytha Park. Abergavenny. , , , . 

1624 in. (£3.) 'THE KXORS. OF THE LATE F. E. GOUOH, Bodeiiliam, Herefordshire, 

Class 227.— 77tT<*e BgcUmi Shearling Ewes. [3 entrie.s.j 
162« I. (£10), A 1627 III. (£3.) -HUGH A. CHRISTY, Llangoed Castle, LIyswen. ^ 

>62s' II. (£5,) THE EXORS. OF THE L.VTE F. E, GoUQil, Bodenham. He refordshire. 

' i:i« towards these Prizes were given by the Dor-et Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
A-'aciation. . 

‘ Champion Silver Medal given by the Canadian Industrial Exhibition lor the best 
''shibit of Dorset Horn Sheep in Classes 220-22:1, 

’ £37 towards these Prizes were given by the Ryelirad Flook Book Society, 



xciv Award of Live Stock Frizes at Nottingham, 1915. 


[Qolesd otLerwlse stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by esbibitor.'h 

Class 22^.—TIn-ee Rtjeland Eice Lamh^. [4 entvies.] 

1632 I. fjClO,)— Mrs. B. Herbert, Clytha Park. Abergavenny. 

1633 II. (£5,)— David J. Thomas, Talacbddn. Brecon, 

16;H III, (i:3.)-THE FXORS, OF THE BATE F. E. Gough, Bodenham, Herefordshire. 

Kerry Hill (Wales).' 

Class 229. -Kerr\j Hill Rams^ T\co-&hear ayid upimrdt. 

[2 entries.] 

10.3} I, (i,'10.1— WiixiAM Alderson, Ghanmiheli, Kerry, Mont., for Kerry Important 
334(>, boro in 1912. 

H. 0.-1630, 

Class 230.-- Il'dl ( HVtAsl Shearling Rams. [1 entries.] 

1637 I. U ID.) -Lord Hari.ech, Brottyi^tyn. Oswestry, for Brog^yntyn Isaac. 

1636 II. t£5.)— William ALORViSON, Qlanmiheli, Kerry, Mont. 

H. C.-1638 C.- 1639- 

Class 231. — 7'hrpe Merry Ifill (IV'^afic.v) Shearling Kwes. [3 entries.] 

1640 I, (£10.)-LORD Harlech, Brogyutyu, Oswestry. 

1641 II. i;£5.)-CAPTAIN J. M. Naylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool. 


Lincolns." 

Class 232. — Liiieobi Timi'Shear l^ams. [9 entries.] 

1647 1. (jCIO, Sc Champion.^)- C lifford Nicholson, Horkstow Manor. B;trtuii-orj- 
nuriiher. for Rihy Perfect Model 13976, bred by Henry Dudding, Rihy Grove, Greai 
Grimsby. 

1630 II, (£5, Si R. N. for Champion.*)— B. & W. AViuout, Nocton and Bnicehridt'.' 
Heaths. Lincoln. 

1648 III, ( A’3.)-CLIFF0KD NICHOLSON, for Rihy Flock Continued 13926, Invd by Hiniry 
Dudding. Bi by Grove, Groat Grimsby. 

1649 E. N. & H. 0.— Herbert Pears, Pott urban worth, Lineoln. 

H. C.-1643. 

Class 233.— Zineola Shearliny Rams. [16 entries.] 

1662 I, (jCIO). & 1663 11. (£5.) - CLIFFORD NICHOLSON, Horhslow Manor, Barloli-un- 
Humber. 

1667 III. (A‘3.)— B. .t: W. W RIGHT, Nocton and Bracebridge Hentbs, Linnoln. 

1659 E. N. Si H. C.-CHABLES K. HoWABD. Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

H.C.- 1652. C.- 1655.1658,1665. 

Class 234. — Fire Lincoln Shearlbiy Ra/n.i. [9 entries.] 

1674 I, (£15.)— Clifford Nicholson, Hnrkstow Manor, Barton-on-H umber. 

1676 II. (£10.) -R- &' AV. AVrioht, Nuclon and Bracebridgo Healhi^, Lincoln- 

187.5 III. (£5.)— W. H. AA'ATSON, Temple Bruer, Lincoln. 

1672 R. N. & H, 0.— ANCEll B. Holt, Home Farm, Sturtcra, Brigg, Lines. 

H. C.-1668, C.-1673. 


Class 235 .— Lincoln Ham Lamlni. [12 entries.] 

1668 I. (£10.)— R. & W. Wright, Nocton and Bracebridge Heaths, Lincoln. 

1678 II (£5.)- 1. H. Dean & SONS, Heath Hou.se, Nocton, Lincoln. 

1681 III. (£3.)— Ancell B. Holt, Home Farm, Sturton, Brigg, Lines. 

168.5 R. N. & H. C.-Ci.iFFOBD Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Bart on-on-Hinnber. 
C,-1677. 

Class 236. — 7'Jm.e Lincohi ShearHny Ewes. [7 entries.] 

1690 I. (£10), Si 1691 II. (£5.)-CnAnLES E. IIOAYARD, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

1694 III. (£3.) Herbert pears, Potterhanwortb, Lincoln, 

169.5 R. N. & H. C,— W, H. AVatson, Temple Brner, Lincoln, 

C.-1689. 


1 £10 towarcU these Prizes were given by the Kerry Hill (AA'ules) Flock Book Socid s’. 
■J £66 towards these Prizes were giveii by the Lincoln LongAYool Sheep Breeders 
Association. 

s Champion Prize of £5 given by the Lincoln Lnug-AVool Sheep Breeders' Associnn‘.'fi 
for the best Ham in ClasBes 232 and 233. 





A^card of TAve. Stool Prizes at iA^otiiooham, lilla. 


il'iileiss otherwise stated, (‘uch prize a Tii in a I named bekw.' was “bred by exhibitor."] 

Class 237 --rA/’t’fl Limvbi Eire Lamhs. [11 entries. ] 

ITOG I. (jf ID.)— K. Si \V. Wrioiii:, XcH'tou and Bracebridge tteaths, Liiienln 
1698 II. (;f5,) - ANCELL B. HOLT, Home Farm, Stiirton, Brig^r, Lino. 

1703 III. (X'3.>— C. W, TlxnM.L, Wainfleet, Lines. 

1705 E N. & H. C.— w. H. Watson, Temple Bnm.r, Lincoln. 

C.-1702. 

Class 238 .— Lincoln YeaHiug Kioca^ In wool. [.I entries.] 

1708 I. (.iClO), & 1700 III. (jfS.)— J. H. Dean A Sons, Hea.thHr)usf>,Xocton, Lincoln. 
1711 II. (jCS.)— W. H. Watson, Temple. Briier, Lincoln. 

1707 E. N. & H, C.-CAPT, Clive Behuens, Swinton Grange, Malton, 

C. -1710. 


Leicesters.^ 

Class 2^^,—Tje,k(‘ster Shoarling Bims. [H entries.] 

1712 I, (itio.)— JOHN CRANSWICE, Field House, Hnnmanby. 

1710 II. (^'6), & 171 » III. {jt’3.)— F. F. .TORDAN, FAfltbiirn, Dritfield. 

C.-1717. 

Class 240, — Three Leiceder Ram Lamh. [4 entries,] 

1721 I, (itlO.)— G eorge Harrison. Gaintord Hall Darlington. 

1720 II. John Cranswiok, Field Hnase, Hnnmanby. 

1723 III. (il3.)-MRS^. S. Perry-HerrK'K, Beau Manor Park, Loughborougb. 
0.-1722. 

Class 241. — Three Lcice.der Skcarllng Emex. [8 entries.] 

172.5 I. (;C10), 1724 II. (its.)— E, F. JORDAN, Eastburn, Dridield. 

1720 III. (je3 .)— Mrs. S. PeRRY-HERRICK. Beau Manor Park, LougliborouKh. 

Glass 242. — Three Lelceder Eire. Lmhx. [8 entries.] 

1727 I. (.£10.)— John Cranswick, Field House, Ihinmiinhy, 

1728 II. (£5.)— Gkorge Harrison, Gaint'ord Hall. Darlington. 

1729 III, (£3.)— Mus. S. Perry-HERRICK. Beau Manor Park. Loughborongb. 


Border Leicesters.” 

Glass 243.^ — Bonier Leicester /(t/.w.v, Tmo- Shear ami ujaranh. [2 entries.] 
Hill I. (£10.)-THOMAS Winter & Son. Lotlierton Park, Aberl'ord, Leeds, for ram, horn 
in 191 1, bred by the late Robert 0. Lamb, Hayton House. How Mill, Carlisle. 

1730 II. (£5.1—11. G Murray & Son, Spittal, Biggar, tor Spittal Squire 30.56, born in 
1912. 


Class Border Le'tceder Shettrliitj} Uarnx. [8 entrieH.] 

1734 I. (£10.)-R. G. Murray & Son. S])i I tub Biggar. 

1733 II. (£5), & 1732 III. (£3.)~Andrew M- MONTGOMERY, Nether Hall. Castle 
Dougla-. 


Class Border .LeiceMer Skearlhuj Eicex. [4 entries.] 

1738 I. (£10, & Champion. »)-R, G. Murray & Son. Spittal, Biggar. 

1736 II. (£5, & E. N. for Champion, M-ANDRFAV M. MoNTOOaiEin-, Nether Hall, Castle 

173,5 HI. (£3)- ANDREW M, MONTGn.uEKY, foi' ew’e, bred by James Campbell & Son.*, 
Iliestoa, Mid Calder. 


Wensleydales.' 

Class 24S.- \Vetisle>jda.le Bam.<!, Tiw-Shear and afjward.'i, e.nfered or eligihle/or 
entry in the ^Ve)l^'^le>^dale Blue-faced- Flock Biudi. [4 entries.] 

1*39 I. (£10). -LORD HENRY 'bbNTINCK, M.P.. Undorley Hall. Kirkby Lonsdale, for 


Royal Gotim 1948, born in 1913. , - a j 

1741 IL (£5.) -John a. Willis, Manor House, Carporby, Aorks. for Grand Champion, 
born in 1913, bred by the Exors. of the late Tlioma.s Willis, Carperby. 

1740 III, (£3.)— LORD HENRY BENTINCK, M.P., for Undorley Breadnoiight 1968, born 
, in 1913. 


1 £19 towards these Prizes were given by the Leieester Sheep Breeders Association. 
£18 towards these Prizes were given by the Society of Border i..eicester Sheep 
Breeders. 

^ Perpetual Challenge Cup given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders 
iorihebest Bam or Ewe in Classes 243-245. , , , j ei. 

■♦£18 towards these Prizes wmre given by the Weusleydale Blue-faced Sheep 
Breeders’ Association and Flock Book Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, eacli prize animul named below was " bred by exhibii.,|. 

Class 247. — Shearling Pams. [4 entries.] 

1744 I. (4'10.1-Lord Henry BENTTNCK, M,P.. Underlcy Hail, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1746 II. (45.)— John a. WilLIS, IHanor House, Carperby, Yorks, for ram bred by Haro Vi 
Dewhurst, AireviUe, Skipton. 

1745 III. (43,)— John W. GUEEXSir, Hohne-on-Swale, Thirsk, 

1743 E. N. & H, C.~ Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., for Quality Blue. 

Class 248. — Three Wenslegdale Sheu-rling Hams., entered or eVigihle for eni nj 
in the iVenaleijdale Bine-fared Floeh Booh. [4 entries,] 

750 I. (410.)— JOHN A. tViLLlS, Manor House, Carperby, Y'orks., for rams bred by John 
M. Spenslev. West Bolton, Carperby, 

1748 II. (45.)— John W. GreENSit, llolme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

1747 III, (43.) -Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P.. Underlev Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

1749 E N. jf H. C.— John .\. Wii.lis, Manor TIonse, Carperby, Yorks. 

Class Three Wenslegdale Shearling Eioes. [4 entries,] 

1754 I. (410).— John a. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks., for ewes bred by the 
Hxors. ot I bo late Thomas Willis, Carporbv. 

1751 II. (45), & 17.52 III. (43.) -LORD HEN RY‘ BENTINCK, M.P., Uiiderley Hall, Kirkhy 
Lonsdale. 

1753 E. N, & H. C.— John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swale, Tbirsk. 

Lonks.^ 

Class 250, -Ijonk Shearling ami upwards. [H entries.] 

1756 I. (410.)— EDWARD SMITH, Summeihouse Farm, Cowling, near Keigbley. 
Goalkeeper 282, born in 1912, 

1757 II. (45.}-EnWARn smith, for Netrliall Pride 300, born in 1914, bred by G.Burn-ui!, 
Scout Moor, Shut tic worth, Edeiiticld, Manchester. 

Class 251 , — 'Th ree Lonlc Sh ea rling Ewes, f 2 entries.] 

1759 I. (410), & 1758 II. (45.) EDW.VRD SMITH, Summerhouse Farm, Cowling, neto- 
Keighley. 

Derbyshire Gritstones* 

Class 252. - l)erh\i,diire Grihtnne Rams, Shearling and upwards. 

[1 entry.] 

1780 L (410.)— TIi(::hard SrtlART, Brook Yale, Sowerhy, Garstang, for Sowerby Vidor, 
born in 1914, 

Class 253. — 77(('e(? Derbyshire Grilstone Shearling Ewes. 

[1 entry.] 

17fd I, (410.)— BicHAKD Stuart, Brook Vale, Sowerhy, Garstang. 

Kent or Romney Marsh.* 

Class 254. — Eetd or Rontmg i\[ai .di Two- Shear Hams. [14 entries.] 

1774 I. (410, & Champion => 1, 1775 II, (45). A 1773 K. N. & H. C.-J. Egertok Quested 
The Firs, Choriton, Kent, 

1(70 IIL (43.)— S. W- MILLEN, Sviidale Valley, Favershaui, 

C.-17C2. 17G7. 

Class 255. — Kent or Roniueg Mar.sh Shearling Rams. [21 entries.] 

1781 I. (410, & R. N. for Champion.!*) -L. H. A G. W. Finn, Westwood Court. Paver si nim. 
1793 II. (451, 1794 III, (43), A 1795 E. N. & H. C.-J. EGBRTON QueSTED, The Firs 

Churituu. Kent. 

H. C.- -1789. 1790. C.-1782, 1792. 

Class 258, — Five Kent or Roimieg Marsh Shearling Mams. [8 entrnjs.] 
1804 I. (415,)— J, EgeRtOK Quested. The Firs, Chenton, Kent, 

1801 11. (410.)— L. H. & G, W. PAnn. Westwood Court, Faversham. 

1809 III, (45.)— 0, Foster Clark, Boughtou Moutit, Maidstone. 

1798 R. 7J. ft H. C.—J. Eayner Betta Greeohill Farm, Otham, Maidstone. 

H.c,-m _ 

> £5 towards these Prizes were given by the Lonk Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

^ £48 towards these Prizes were given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Slieep 
Breeders’ Association, 

* Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Bi ieder^ 
Association for the best Ram in Classes 254 and 255. 



Award of fAve Sto(‘k Prizes ai Xotiiniduun^ 1915. xi>vii 

I :iilo?sii otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 2^1.— Throe Kent n;' KomMij Mnruh Ram Lamhr. [h otdfies. i 
is,)^ I, (jCIO), A III. (d-'S. I L. H, & G. W. Finn. West wood Court. Vuver'iliiuii. 

IS117 II. (i:5.) -G. FOSTLK CL.\IU:, iJougliton Mount, Maidstone. 
isl:l H. N. &H. O.-J. EOKRrON QuBSTED, The Firs, Oheritun. Kent. 

C.-180n. 18tlC, 

Class 25S. -Three Kent or Romnei/ .Var^k Shea rliiu) Thoon. [7 entries, j 
hbi L (£10,)-J. EgertON quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent, 
bi: II. (£5), it 1818 III. {it3:)-FREDEttICK Nkame, Mackiiade, I'aversham. 
l.dO E. N. Si H, C.— A. J. HICKM.an, Coart Lodge. Fgcrton, Kent. 

H.C.-lSlo. C. 18U, 

Class 259. — Three Keat or RoiitMi/ .lArr,iiA Eiee Lambs. [9 entries.] 

!8:'7 I. (i.T0.)-S. W. Millen, Syndale ValWy, Faverdinm. 

18:18 II- (^5. 1 —FREDERICK Neamk. Maeknade. Faversham. 
b:14 III. (jf3.)~L, 11. it G. W, Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

E. N. &H. C.-J. Egertok Quested, The Fir.^. Cheriton, Kent. 

C.-1821, 1828. 

Cotswolds.' 

Class 260; — Cotmold Shearling Rams. [Sentries.] 

1880 I. <AT0), 1882 II. (jC5i, a 1881 III. (ilS.)— W. T. Garnk & SON, Aldsworth. Xorth- 
leaeh. 

Is;t8 E. N. & H. C.— MURTOV & Long, Pudding Norton Hall, Fakenham, 

H. C.-1883. 1886. 

Class 261.— 7'/t/w Cotmcold Ram Lambs. [2 entries.] 
iii88 I. (jClOl, & 1889 II. (jf5.)— W. T. GARNE A SON, Aldsworth, Northleaeh. 

Class 262. — Three Cotmold Shearling Ernes. [H entries.] 
lain I, (jGlOl, & 1841 11. (A'5.)~VV. T. GaRNE A SON, -Aldsworth, Northleaeh. 
bt2 III. (jC3.)--WILLI.\M Houlton, Broadfield Farm, Northleaeh. 

Class 263. — Three Voisivold Ear. Lambs. [2 entries.] 

1818 I, fX'lOl, A 1H41 II. {A’S.l— W. T. G.ARNE A So.N, Aldsworth. Northleaeh. 

Devon Long- Wools. 

Class 264. -Deron Tmn<j~Wool Ram,<. Shearling and ujarnrds. 

[1 enti'v.] 

btl I, (i,'10 -)— Frederick White, Tor weston, Willi ton, Somerset, forram.boni in 1911. 

Class 265.' Three IJeoon I.jong-\\'ooi Shearling Eicox. [1 entry.] 
bit' I. (£10.) -Frederick White, Torweston, Williton, Somerset, 

South. Devons.' 

Class 2GQ. -Sontk Becon Ta'a~Shear Ranur 2 entries.] 

1817 I. (£10.)— JOHN SToOKE, Fherl'ord. Brixton, Plymouth. 

I'Sb II. t£5.)-W, A H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton. 

Class 267,---S’((»^/i Boron. Shearling Rams. [4 entries.] 
b.)l I. i,£10), A 1852 II. (£5.)-W. A H. WniTLEY, Primley Farm. Paignton. 
b'liJ E. N. & H. C.-JoHN Stooke, Sherford, Brixton, Ply mouth. 

Class 268.— 77 gw South Boron Ram Limbs. [2 entries.] 
bai I, (£10.)-jOUN STOOKE, Sherford, Bri.xLou. Plymoutb. 
b.'il 11, (£5,)-W. A H, WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton. 

Class 2^^, -Three Sonih Berou Shiarling Eiees. [i> entries.] 
iN"’ I. (£10), A 1857 II. (£5.)~W. A 11, WlIITLEY. Primley Farm, Paignton. 

Class 270. — Three Simth Boron Eive Lambs. [2 eiilries.] 

I8.i8 I. (£10,)— John Stooke. Sherford. Brixton, Plymouth. 

!B '9 II. (£50 W. A H, WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton. 

' il8 tovi’arda these Prizes were given by the Cols wold Sheep Society. 

- 1180 towards these Prizes were given by the South De\x,n Flock Book 
.Association, 



xf.viii Award of I Are Stock Prites ai yottinaham^ 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stoted, each prize animal named below was *' bred by exhibitor. 

Dart moors.’ 

Class 271,— iMrtiiiiHir Ihunx, Tx'o-Shmr and njHvard!^. entries.] 

18i.!2 I. tjflO,)— rtOBKHi S. Luscombr Wisdoine, Corn Wood. l>ev<in. tor Wisdome Lnmpv 
604. born in 1911 

1661 II. (£6.)-.rotiN K. T, Kingwkll, Great Aish, South Brent. Devon, for ram.boni a 
1911 bred by H. Xorihey, Lake, Lifton, Devon. 

ISGO R, N. & H. C. W. A, JOHNS & SONS, Cleave, Lifton, Devon, for Lake Leader. 

Class 272. -Dnrtmoor Shearling llama. [5 entries.] 

186b I, ( jt'lO.t-W. A. JOHNS A SONS, Cleave. Lifton. Devon, for CleaTe No. 143. 

1808 II. (£1) HoiiltnT S, LrscOMBK, Wisdonie, Corrnvoud. Devon, for Wisdome Model 
840. 

1864 E. N. & H. C.-\V. A. .lOllNH A SONS, for Cleave No. 141. 

Class 273. — Three Dartmoor Shearling Dwea. [2 entries.] 

1868 I. fjClO). A 1869 II. IA‘6 .)— .Tohn R. T. Kingw ELL, Great Aisb. South Brent. Devon. 


Exmoor Horns.- 

Class 274. — Kemoor Horn Uamx. Two- Shear and npwards. [3 entries,] 

1872 I. (£10.1 -JOHN IlObiNS. Lydeott Hall, nijili Bray. South Alolton. for Leigh No. JO 
178. horn in 1912. bred by T. C. Pt'.irsc, Leigh, Dulverton. 

1870 II. (£5.)--H. KiNnsKOED-LETHKiiiDGE. Wood, South Tawton. Okebampton. for 
Highercombe No. 33 oUa, born in 1912, lired by D. .1. Tapp, Higbercombe. Uulverton, 

1871 III, (£3.) Lord I’OLTIMORE. Court Hall, North MoKon. for Nadrid No. 20 lumi 
in 1913, bred by S. Yendell, Nadrid, South Molton. 

Class 275. — E-rmoor Shearling llama, [4 ctit’-ics.J 

1876 I. tXlO.i— .loilN Rorin 8, Lydeott Hall. High Brav. South Molton, for Lydeott 

No. 23. 

18(0 II. (£5.)— Lord roLTinoRE. Court Hall. North Molton, for Zeal Lad, bred by U. s. 
Westc )tt. Zeal, Ilawkridgc. 

18(4 HI. f£3.1— H. KiNaSEOHD-T.ErHRltiDOE. Wood, South Tawton, Okehampton, for 
Wood No. 22. 

1873 E, N. & H. C.- H. Kingsford -Lethbridge, for Wood No. 20. 

Class 276.~77i(re E^rnuwr Shearling EJwe^. [2 entries, j 

1877 I. (£10.1— H. KiNGSFOiiu-LETbiBRLDGE, Wood, South Tawton, Okehampton. 

1878 II. t£5.) John Korins, j.ydcott Hall, High Kray, Souih Molton. 


Clieviots.^ 

Class 277.— r/(£ei')t llama. Two-Shear and ufWitrd.'i. [Gentries.] 

1881 I. (£10), A 1883 R. N. &, H. C. -JOUxn’ RORRON, Newton, Bellingham. Nort iinniht-r- 
land, for ramR, bom in 1013, 

1881 II. (£6.) Jacob Rorson. B\ incHs. Otterbum, for Newlands General, born in lOU. 
bred by Messrs, Hogg. Newloiids, (Jitford. 

1882 HI. (£3.)— Jacob Hobson, for mm born in 1913. 

H. G.- 1880, 


Glass 278. — Eheriot Shearling Bama, [b entries.] 

1892 I. (£10.)— John Rorson. Newton, Bellingham. 

1889 II. (£5), A 1891 R. N. & H. C.— Jacob Robson, Byrness. Otterburn. 

1887 HI. (£3.)— H. D. I.ORDfER, Callnnds, West Linton. Peeblesshire. 

Glass 27%.— ChPA-iof Shearling Eiim, [it entries.] 

1901 I. (£10, & Champion ‘ ), A 1902 III, (£3.i-John Robson, Newton, Bellingluiin. 
1897 II. (£6, & R. N. for Champion.-^l-H. D. LoHiiiEK, Oalliindi?. West Linton. IVble- 
shire. 

1.900 E. N. & H. c.— Jacob robs on, By mess, Otterburn. 


' £1.t towards these Prizes were given by the Dartmoor Sheen Breeders' Assooiata.'’!. 
- £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Kxmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ SocieiV' 
» £18 towards these Prizes were given by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep, 

* The“ Borthwiek’" Challenge Cup, given by the Cheviot Sheep Soeiety for it^e be-', 
ram or owe in Cl.asses 277-279, 



Award of fAve Stock Prkex at Sottingham, 1915. Kcix 


rUnlessofherwise stated, each prize animal named below \vas "brea by exhibitor.’'] 

Herdwicks.' 

Class 290— Hardwick Fama^ Tu'o-Shear and njncurdif. [ I entries.] 
iWl 1. The Earl op Lonsdale. Whitehaven Castle, Whitehaven, for ram, 

boro in 1311. 

!90('i II. S. D. STANLEY- DODGSON, Tarnbimk, Cockermoarli, for Snowball, born 
in liK)8. bred by John Kothery, Warsdide Ilead Hall, Gostorfb, 

H. 0 -li'Olb C.-1305. 

Class 281. -Kefdw'u'h Skern'lin/f Hama. [4 entries.] 

190!i I. (jiClO.) -S. D. StanlEY-DODgson, Tiirnbank, Coiibermonth. lor Harrot. 

U'ilJ II. tjC5.)— t'. D. STANLKY-DODGSON, for Mockerkin, bred by William .\bbott. 
Mockerkin. Cookermouth. 

I'.'Oti R. IT. &H, C.“Thk Raul of Lonsd.vlB, Whitetiavcn Castle, Wbiti'baveii. 
C.-190I. 

Class Three He. rdxolcU ShearUng Eivex. [Gentries.] 

19 IS I. (^610.)— S. D. Stanley -Hodgson, Tam bank, Coekermoutb, 

1911 II. (i:5), & 191:1 K. N. & H. C.— the earl of Lonsdale, Whitehaven Oaslle, 
Whitehaven. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Class 283, — Monnfahi Rani.'x. Skearltug uful upwardi'. [7 entries.] 
]9lfi I. (i:10.)--IlOBERT UOBEEtrs. Rh vdy^arnedd, Towyn.Mt'rioneth.forRhydygamedd 
Goalkeeper 689, horn in 19 1 ;-i. 

1919 II. (jC5.i-The Cniversity College of North Wales, College Farm, Abvr. 

Bangor, for Snowdon G 3 TC'.!. Itorn in 1914. 
itnf) R. N, & H. C.— OobkrtRobkrt.s. for Boneddwr. 

H. C.-IMO- C.-I91L 

Class 284. — Three Welsh Mmintn'ifi SliMrliitg Eires. Li entries.] 

I91i3 I. (LTO), 1924 E. N, & H, C.-THE rNlVEHSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
College Farm, Aber, Rangor. 

1022 II. (A'5.)— The Untverstty ColLE(;R of WAf.ES, Aliery-^twytli, for Ined by 
R. N. Jones, Itrynmelvn. Corwi'ii, 

H. C.-1921. 


Black-faced Mountain. 

Class 285. — Hhick-faced 'Moxintain liam.s. Shearling and upwards. 

[7 entries.] 

1931 I. 1LT0.)~Fhilip SOWERBV. Bank Hnll, Newbiggin, Carlisle, for Tighnablair 
2nd, born in 191.H. 

UUll II. (£5 .)—. John EOESON, Newton. Bellinglmin, for ram, born iu 1914 
1927 R. N. & H. C.— Walter N. Cochrane. St, Juhn’K chapel, eo. Durham. 

0.-1926. 

Class 286. — ! Hark -fared Mountain. Shea rli ng Eiae.-:. [6 entries.] 

1937) I. (£10), & 19:50 II. (L'o.l -John KOBSQN, Newlou, Bellingham. 


PICxS. 

Large Whites. 

Class 2^1.- Large. White Hoars, farrowed in 191 1. I912, or 1913. 

[9 entries, j 

1943 I. t ATO, & Champion- 'H—R. 17. W Stephenson, Tue Rruok. Liverpool, tor Stam- 
ford Roger 3rd 10339, born Jan. 2. 1912. Invd by C. Fimlotr, Alirineham ; i. Wor-iev 
Roger lyth 12959. <?. Stutnfovd Girl :!:-52ti4 le Worsjc v Turk 2;'.rd 1 }:i;i;3. 

1939 II. (£5, & R. N. for Champion. -M-Siu Cilijert CREENALU Bt. O.AbO.. Walton 
Hall, Warrington, for Worsley Turk 51st U1C21. born .Tan. 2. iy!2. bred by the late 
Furl of Fi) iesmere, Worslev, near Maneb.ester ; s, Wor^loy I’urk ‘lOt li 1»6:35, d. W orsley 
Miss 18th 30336 bt/ Worsley Turk 4t h 1 1 2i:, 

■ ilT) towardstheHC Prizes were giA-aJi by Breeders of flerdwiek ?5hei*i). 

■Y Cbampion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Bivoilers' Association for the boKt 
boar in Classes 287-200. 



Award of Lire Stock Prizes at Xottin^ham^ 1915 . 


[Unk‘ss ollH*rwi-ie sf;ite<i. each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor." ' 

1938 III. (£3.)-Sir Gilbert green all, Br„ C.V.O., for Jay of Worsley 14tli 16147, bom 
■Tan. 6,1912. bred by D. R. Dnybell, Bottesford. Nottingham ; t. Mollington Jay oi 
BoUftsford 10966, d. Bottesford Empress fith 20496 by Ruddington Roger oE Bott. .. 
ford 10083. 

1946 E, N. & H.O.— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Vnlcan. 

H. C.-1945. C. 1910,1941. 

Class 288. — Lar^e White Soarif, far rawed in 1914, before July 1 .^ 

[9 entries.] 

1904 I. (^10.) -Edmund Wherry, Bourne. Lines., for Bourne Bandmaster 18397, born 
J.an, 28: s, Bourne Banner r)tU 15947, d. Bourne Belle 17lh 37720 by Monarch oi 
Sowerbv 11825. 

1947 II. Sir Gilbert Green all, Bt.. C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
Worsley Turk 66th 19281, born Jan. 4 ; c. Worsley Turk 28th 15531, d. WorsK v 
Einprcs-; 60th 33648 by Worslev Monarch 25th 11193. 

1905 III, (jf3 .)— Edmu-n'D Wherry, for Bourne Bandmaster 2nd 18399, born Jan. 28; s. 
Bourne Banner 5tb 10947. d. Bourne Belly 17tlj 37720 by Monarch of Sow'erby 1182;‘. 

1948 R, N. & H. C.-SiR Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., for Worsley Turk 67th. 

H. C.-1950. C. -1949. 

Class 289. — Large White Boavif, farrowed in 1914, on or after July 
[11 entries,] 

1958 I. (jCIO.)— Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Fa.rni, Wednet^bury, for Oaldmore 
Cceur de Lion, born July 14 ; s. Creur de Lion of Caldmore 18599, d. Caldinore Jewel 
34942 In/ Ruddington Knight 7003, 

1964 II, (.4'5.i KDMUNO WHERRY, Bournc, Lines., for Bourneo 2nd 18453, born July 
H. bred by George Pimiott. Altrincham : *. Stamford Roger 3rd 16339. d. Bottesford 
Stamford Cowslip 3rd 31474 by Mollington Jay of Bottesford 10905. 

1962 III, (il3. i— II. E. W. Stephenson, Tne Brook. Liverpool, for boar, born July 
14, bred by 11. P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Weduesbury ■, /?, Cceur de Lion o) 
Caldmore 18559, d. Cnldmore Jewel 34942 by Ruddington Knight 7903. 

1956 E. N. & H. jj.— J ohn Fii>linoh,4.m, George Hotel, Grantham, for Grantham Bread- 
nougfht. 

H. C, -196.5. 1966. C.-T059. 1900, 

Class 290. -Large. White Boars^ farrowed in a. [28 eiitiies.] 

1970 I. (jCIO.) Daniel E. DAYDELL, Bottesford, Nottingham, for boar, born Jan. 3: 
X. lliiigleader of Botteslorcl 2n<l 17623. d. Bottesford Euipress 8tb 37682 by Mollington 
Jay of Bottesford 10965. 

197.5 II. (il5,)-SiR Gilbert Gueenai.l. Bt., C.V.O., Walton Hall. Warrington, for 
hoar. born Jan. 7 ; a. Ja\' of Worsley 12Lh 16143, d. Queen of Audiem 39044 by Worsley 
Emperor 38th 15479. 

1986 III. (jC3.)— John Neayerson. Eye, Peterborough, for boar, born J.an. 3 : *. Tkin 
16063 d. Eye Lass 13th 31952 5!/ Hugo 12597. 

1974 IV. (A:2.)-Sth Gilbert Greenalt,. Bt., C.V.O., for boar, bom .Tan. H W^ordw 
'I'urk .51st 1662b d. Sapperton .Assorted 23432 by YVorsley Reginald 11201. 

1991 R. N. & H. C. -Edmund WHERRY. Bourne, Lines. 

H. C. -1967.1978, 0.-1969,1979, 1983. 

Class 291.— Large White Breeding t<oK\% farrowed in 1911, 1912, gr 1913 
[U entries.] 

1999 I. (jClO, & Champion.^) -Sir Gilbert green all, bt„ c.v.n., 'Walton Hail.Wur- 
ringlou, for Worsley Lady 7th 36550. born Jau 10. 1912, farrowed Mur. 27. bred liy 
tbi' late Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hail, near Manchester ; x. Worsley Turk 18tli 
14323, d T>adylike of Worsley 3rd 28816 by Bouncing Buy of Nottiiigliam 10627. 

2600 11. (A'5, & R. N. for Champioc.'Q— SIR GILBERT OrEENALL, Bt„ O.V.O., for 
Worsley Lady lOth 39620, horn July 10, 1912, farrowed Jan. 26. bred by the late Lari 
of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, near Mancliester : s- Worsley Emperor 38th 15479. a 
Nottingham Ladv MolUngton 1st 2.3200 7/// Nottingham Pliilip 1{K'15. 
llt98-III. (£3.) -'SIR Gilbert Greenall. Bt.. C.V.O., for Queenof Audiem 39041. Imm 
May 25. 1912, farrowed Jar, 7. bred by the late Earl of Ellesmere. Worsley Hall, 
near Munehester; s. Worslc'- Emperor 38lh 15479, d. W'orslcv Marchinglon Queer 
26648 by Wor.slev Turk 4tli 11217, 

2.107 IV, R. E. W. Stephenson. Tue Brook, Liverpool, for Dogstborpe Dido 31802 . 
horn March 5, 1911, harrowed Jau. 1. bred by IT. G. Wadton, Dogsthorpe, Pciev- 
borongli ; «. fiowerby Gladiator 14f).3it, <7, Tallingfon Trea.sure 29926 7it/ Ilu<lflingt''ii 
Right Stiiitip 8717. 

2iKi4 R. N. & H. C.- -J.1.3LA.IOU, While House, Ramscv.Hunts. for Ramsey Primrose 16tb. 
H. 0 2006, 2008. C . - 1 995. 1 996, 2001, 2002 . _ 

’ Prizes given by the National Pig Bivoders' Association. 

Cliuiiipion Gold Medal gt\ eu iiy the N':ui<>niti Pig Breeders’ .Y>su:'iatiou for tbet 
Saw in Olasge.s 291-293, 



Award of Live Stork Prizes, at A’otfiiufham, 1915. ci 


[Unless otherwise staled, eaeh pri?;e animal named below was “ l)red by exhibitor."] 

Glass 292 , — Large White Soiv,% farrowed tti 1911, hrj'ore July 1. 

[1(5 entries.] 

i'020 I. (jCIO.)— 11. K. W, STEPilEXSOX, Tue Brook. Liverpool, fur West Derby Frisky 
16th 42374, born Jan. 1 ; ». West Derby Bashful Ltal 1C>419, d. West Derby Friskv Sib 
3631iS !?!/ Bourne Giant Goiiath 10(531. 

2014 II. (£b,) KOWLAXD ?. HAYNES, Delves Green Farm, Wcdm'sbury, for Bashful of 
Caldmore, born March 30. bred by li, F, \Y. Bteplienson, Tue Brook, Liverpool ; k. 
West Derby Bashful Lad 16419. d. West Derby Fi isky 33496 by Broomebonse Her- 
cules 00.3], 

2021 III. (^S.b-A, E. Todd, stoneybank, Musselburgh, Midlotbian. for Matchless Maud, 
bom Jail, 3, bred l>v D E. Day bell, Bottesford, Xotlingbam ; s. Rin|.d<;adt'r of Uott(‘s- 
ford 17621, 4. NottiUKhaTn Matchless 1st 25016 by Mollmaton Jav of Bottesford Id'Jiio. 
2ii23 IV. (^£2.)-- ALFRED W. WHITE, HillcKuio, Spalding, for Spalding- Empress 42072. 

born Jau. 3 ; a. Worsley Emperor 59tb 16545, d. I'hat's 'Rr 36202 by That's Tm 1,5343. 
21.01 E. N. & H. C.— SIR Gilbert GnEENAUi, Et., C.V.O., for Worsley Buttercup 23rd. 
H, p,- 2010. 2012, 2022. 0.-2016, 2017. 

Class 293. -Large White famnced i>i 1911, o>i or after Jvhj 1. 

[16 entries.] 

2036 I, tiClO.) -E dmund '^VherRY, Bourne, Lines., lor Buttercup of Bourne 2nd 40760. 
born July 3, bred by George Pimlott, Altrinebam ; x. Stamford Roger 3rd 103.30. d. 
Boltesit'ord Staiiiford' Cowslip 3rd 31474 by Mollingtou Jay of Bottesford 10965. 
j(i3() II. (;£5.)—ROtVLAND P. HAYNES, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbary, for Caldmore 
Jewel 6th, born July 14 : s, Camr de Lion of Caldmore 18.599, 4. Caldmore Jewel 34912 
hy Ruddiugton Knight ,0u3. 

2o26 III. {jC3,)-John Fn.LiKniiAM, George Hotel, Grantham, for Grantham Edith, born 
July 5; i. Hianfrecl of Grantluam 18H61, d. Grantiiam Gr.'mditlnra 41326 hy Ramsey 
ITnieus 15225. 

2036 lY. A. E. 'fODIi. Stoneybank. Musselburgh, Midlothian, lor sow. born July 
19 ; s. Bottesford Radiance 15941, c?. Gipsy Queen litii by Gentleinau llogcr 149l>7. 

2039 E. N. & H. C.— Edmund Wherry, for Bourne Beatrice HOth. 

H. C.-2p, 2031 , 2033, 203,5. 0.-2025, 202B, 2032, 2034. 

Class 294. — Three Large. White Stnos, farrowed in 191.5. [S entries.] 

2048 I. (£10.')— Edmond Wherry. Bourne. Lines., for sows, born Jan. 6; s. Bourne 
Banger 2ud 17111, d. Bottesford Stamford Cowslip 3r(l 31474 by Mollington Jay of 
Bottesford 1(1965. 

2945 11. (£5.)— Lord Li;cas, Wrest Park, Ampthill. for .-ows. born Jan. .3; s. Radiant 
2nd 189.37. d. There She Be 39346 hy That's 'Tm L5343. 

2041 III. (£3.)— Daniel R. DAYBEI.L, Bottesford. Koltingham, for sows, born Jan, 3; 
*. Ringleader of Bottesford 2nd 17623, d, Bottesford EmpreBs 8th 37682 by Mollington 
Jay of Bottesford 10965 

2947 R. N, & H. C.— R, E. W. StepkE.NSON, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

H. 0.-2042,2016. C.-2044. 


Middle Whites. 

Class m~Middle White Boar farrowed 1911. 1912, ar 191:4, 

[;4 entries. ] 

'AGO I. & Champion,))— L eopold C. Paget. M'ddlelhoi-pe Hall, York, for 
Sentinel of Wharfedale 18123. born Jau. 12, 1*J12, bred by Charles Sjamccr, The Hart- 
hay Farms. Brampton, Hunts.; .L Holvwell Spider 15641. d. Dinah of Holywell 
340:i8 hy Holywell Vicar 3r(l 12973. 

2049 11. (£5. )-tEDP(.)T-n C. Fage-i’, for Reveller of Wharfedale 18115, horn Jan. 6, 1913, 
bred by the Trustees of the Earl of LaMiom, Lathom House. Ormskirk; s, Blythe 
Reveller 1.557.5, d. Miss Pattie 30850 by Tarhock Clumber 12161. 

■Jiial III. (£3.) -Thomas WilLCOCK, Dunham Mount, Bowdon, Ohesliire, for David of 
Croxteth 180.59. born June 30, 1912, bred by W. B, Hill. Prestwood Ooltoge. Wolver- 
hampton; ■<. Prestwood David 156(13, d Holywell Gloucester 30818 by Oastlecroft 
Rufus 12945, 

Glass 296, — Middle ll'7t)(e ISoam, farrowed in 1914.’ [7 entries.] 

2i'52 1. (£10, & E. N. for Champion.' ) -John Chiv ess. Hisfou, Cambridge, for Shrews- 
bury, born Jan. 27, bred by H. R. Bceton, Haimnonils. Cheekeiidcn. Reading; s- 
Walton of Pendlev 15711, <?. Hammond's Salonioa 36918 /iv Hammond's lUvrdwan'. 
2953 n. (£5.)-W. B. 'Hill. Pre^itwood Cottage, Wolverhampton, for boar, horn Jar. 25 ; 
■V. Rover of Prestwood 18117, d. Prestwood Mary 36972 /)j/ Prestwood Bugler lUol. 

' Champion Gold Medal given hy the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the be«t 
'■'oanu Classes 265-297, 

■' Frizes given by the National Fig Breeders' .tssooiation. 



cii Award of [Are Stock Prizes at yottinyham<) 1915. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.'] 

2055 III. (i£3 .)— Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wliarfedale Police- 
man 195:17, horn Jan, 28 ; ,<t. Sentinel of Wharfedale 1R123, d. ‘VVharledale Peace BTOf't 
hi/ Wharfedale Reveller 11329. 

2056 R. N. & H. 0.— CH.\riLE3 Spencer, The Harthay Farms, Brampton, Hunts., for 
Durbar of Harthay. 

Class 297 . — MiihUc W'/iiie Boars, fa maoed in 1915. [10 entries.] 

2:16'', I. (aT(J.)- Leopold 0. Pa(}ET, 'Middlethorpe Hall, York, for boar, bom Jnn. 7. bn O 
by the F,:irt of Sel'ton, Cro-xteth Ilall, Ijivorpool; a, Croxteth Banker 2iid 16733. -.1 
Tarbock P.Utio liUlr 22i'81 hy Walton Turret 12th94.>3. 

2066 II. (X5.!— Leopold C. Paoel for boar, born Jan 3; >•. Croxtoth Olnmber Is! 

1 9105. d. W li;i i-i'rilale Re vella :!4:t28 by Wliarfediile Reveller 11:429. 

2062 in. -ALBEliT TjAIRD. The Manor, Sundon, Uimstable, for boar, born Jan. 2 : 
s. Stmduii Vidor 18129, d, Dorothy Walton of Sundon 42820 by Walton of Peiuih-y- 

2065 E. N. & H. C.-Leopoj.D C. Paget. Middlethorpe Hall, York. 

Class 2m. -MiddIfi Wh ite. Breeding &ws, famncH in 1911, 191 2, nr 19i;L 
[4 entries.] 

2071 I. (A‘l0, & Ghampion.i)— L eopold U. Paget, Middkthorpo Hall, York, for 
Wharfedale Eevella 34.332, born .Tan 2. 1911. farrowed Jan. 3 : s. Wharfedale Kevellt r 
li;i29, (/. Wharfcd.'ile Marfmerite 27194 by Wharfednle Flash i:\127. 

2070 ll. f;C5.) -.ALBERT Laird, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for Sundon Spring Rib 
Ist, born 'March 3. 19i:4, farrowed Jan, 3; s. Sundon Conqueror 16799, d. Sundon 
(.'anil line ,Trd 36990 by The .\,))bot of Sundon 15699. 

2069 III. ( A‘3.t— W, B. lilLL. Frost wood Cottage, Wol verlurmpt on. for Preatwood Annie, 
born .laii.8,lyl2. farrowed Jan. Rl ■. x. Prestwood Brmler 14451, d. Holywell {lloncoster 
:10818 hij (J:istleerol't Rufus 12045. 

Class 299. — Middle White Snnx^ farrou-ed in \W\. [10 entries.] 

2078 1. (ATO, k E. N. for Champion.^ )— L eopold 0. P.AGET, Middlethorpe HiiH. York, 
for Wharfedale Flapper 4:1 j 70, born Mareb b ; Rarl of Wharfedale 16749, d. Wbarfe-' 
dak: .Toyl'ul 310,56 by Wharfedale Roveller li:i29. 

2il7;! 11, (A‘5.1— JOHN ClUVERB, Hilton, Cuinbridge, for HistOK Holly Bush, horu Jan. 15 ; 

Sefton of Holv well 14465, d. Hollv Jiush 2nd 36938 hy Fnrdham Holywell 14413. 

2074 HI. (A'3.)— .lOUN CHIVERS, for Histon Holly Bush 2nd, born Jan. 14; *. Sefton d! 
Holywell 14465, d. Holly Rush 2nd 3G9:!8 by Fordha.m Holywell 14413. 

20TC E. U. & H. C, --3V B. Hill, Prustwuod Cottage. Wolverhampton. 

H. C. 2(175. 0.-2079. 

Class 300. — Three Widdla White Sniee, fit.rrowed in 191;5. [0 entries.] 

2087 I. (.£'10.)— LlioroLD C. PAt^BT, Middlcthorj'c Hall. Y'ork, for sows, bom Jan. 3 ; x. 
Croxtetli Clumber ki 19405, d. AVTiarledale Revella :h:328 6v Wharfedfile Reveller. 

2(185 11. (A'6.) Leopold C. P.aget. for sow?, born Jan- 3 and 4, bred by the Karl of 
Sefton, Croxteth Hall, Liverpool; Croxteth Acrobat 1K033 and Ornxteth Hanker 
2ncl 16733, ds. Croxteth Pattie 32nd 39858 and Cro.\teth Rose 42nd bi/ Carrington 
Vi ear llrd 155,83. 

2084 III. (jCG.f— ALBLKT Lmrd, The Manor. Sundon, Dunstable, for sows, born J:in. 2 ; 
s. Sundon Victor 18V29 d. Hoiotby Walton of Sundon 42820 by AValton of Pendlev. 

‘2686 E, N. & H. 0. -Leopold (L Paget, Middlet.b(}ri>e Hall, York. 


Tamworths. 

Class 301. -TaniK'orth Bvar.x, farrowed in Hill, lUHi, or 1913. 

[4 t'litrles.J 

2990 I, (.illO. k ChampioD.'^.i -D. 5V, Philip, Tiic Redlands. Whilaero, Birmingham, for 
Kerr's Choice 19593, horn .Aug. 23. !9i:ibrcd by H,C. Si epbens,cholderton. Salisbury : 
s. Peer's Choice 1695:4. d. Cbuldcriou Golden Jewel 24282 by Kolleston Viet or 83,57. 

2069 II. (jf5.) ROBERT IBBOTBON, The Hawthorns, Knowle, 5Va,rwu‘kshiiv,. for Knotitle 
Macqueen 18‘243, h(<rn Ang, 6, 1913 : s. Warwick Hiire 18297, d. Kathleen 34556 by Dk'k 
of OMiui^ton 1314:1. 

2tiy'i III. (X'3.)- Charles Theli.rbson, BroiUwotth Hall. Doncaster, for Brodsworth 
Contriver, born Aug 7. 1913; a. Wai wiekshirc 18'J97, <i. lirolswortb Constance IbH'* 
by Knowle Sylvanus 14617. 

2991 R. N. & H. C,— J. L. & A. Riley, Fnlley, Ledbury, for Bristol. 

' Ubamihon Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' AssouiaUoii for ilw 
best Sow in Classes 298 and 2y':(, 

.! (‘hauipion Gold Medal given by (he Nalional Pig Breeders' AssocialiuU for d"' 
best Boar in Clasaes 301-:i03. 



Award of fAve Stock Prizes at ^ ofthiffhom, 1915 . 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize aniinal named below was “bred by exhibitor/’] 
Class 302. — T(/mu‘ortk Uoarx. farrowed in r2en(rios, j 

201^4 I. (jflO, & R. N. for Champion. W, PiIlLir. The Redlaml^, WhUacre, Bir- 
niinghfliu. tor General Haig hWl, horn July 2!>. bred by IT. 0. Stci.lu'tis, Cholderton. 
Salisbury ; .‘s.Whitacre Eiuciitri-e IfiiKd.f/.tilinUlerlon tjueen Maud iih'tOOl'i/ Dube of 
Gloucester 12177. 

2CSI3 II. (i:5,)-ROBEllT lEBOTsOK, Thu Hriwaionis, Kiiowle. for General Joffre I'.t/iSS, 
born July 28, bred by II, U. Siupiiujis, Choldei’toii, Salisbury; s ^Vhitacre Rntur- 
prise 18301, d. Cholderton Queen Maud 34600 b}/ Duke of Gloucester 12177, 

Class 303 . — Taunrorth J^mr a, far voiced In 1915, [S entries.] 

2i'V7 I. <jC10.)- -Robert Ibbotsox. The IlHwlhoius. Knowlc. for boar, born Jan. 3 ; ». 
Knowle Lord lloscbery lOtKia, d. Salisbury Queen 2nd L'Wdrt h\i Whitacre Rntur}>rise. 

2099 II. (iC5,) D. \V. Philip, The Uodlands, Wlhtacre, Birmingbani. for bo.ar, born 
Jan.o ; .v, M.P. inOOT, d. Cholderton Tibbie -10218 ho Peer's Choice 100.63. 

2100 III. (£‘6.) J. L. & A. UILEY. PuTley. Ledbuvv. for boar, born Jan. 24: n. Rristol 
18181. d. Pulley Nelly 40344 by Orcr.sus 121,37. 

2006 R. N. & H. C.-KOBERT DE HAiiEL. Middleton ITa 11. Tam worth. 

H. 0.-2101, 0.-2006. 

Class 304.— jireeding -S’cRw, farrowed iff 1911, 1912, or 1913. 

[4 entries.] 

210.6 L (£10, & Champion,'')— D, W. Ptni.ip, The Rudhuids, Whitacro, Birmingham, 
for Cholderton Tibbie 40218, born May 22. 1913, f.irrowud .Tan, . 6 , bred by 11. C, 
Steiiheus, Cholderton, Salisbury : Peer's Choice lOlC-t d, Cholderton Queen Mawd 
34500 by Duke of Gloueuslor 12177, 

2106 II. (£5.) Sin PETi-R 0. tV-VLEEU. Bt,, Csinaston Manor. Derby, tor Osmaston 
Aris 40318. born Oct, 10, ilU2 farrowed ^larcb a ; s, Knowle Professor 157i>.3,d. Osmas- 
ton .-tcer 3-1622 by Elford Bishop i:il7r), 

2104 III. f£3.)— llOBERl IBBOTSOX, The Il'i-Wtlmriis. Knowle, for Knowle Model 2nd 
10276. born Dec. 18, 1012. farrowed March 3: *. Osma>.ton Bnxu> 1 4d'43. d. Knowlc 
Model 34608 by Knowle Lord Min to 1219! , 

Class 305. Tamicorth Sowx^ farrowed in 1911, [7 eiiiiics.] 

2109 1. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.-'' (—R obert ItmoTsox, The Hawthorns. Knowle, 
for Salisbury ftuesn 2nd -13468, born JJarcb 31 : s. '^Vbitacre Enterprise 18301. d. 
Cholderton Golden Queeti 4th 31462 by Kll'ord R( etor 14,6(59. 

LTIO II. (£5.t— D. W. Philip. The Redlands. WbKacrc. Birmingham, for Whitacre 
Golden Beauty 43i)('fi, born Jan. 3 ; s- Lord Bobliie IH'-’al. rf. Cholderton Golden Beauty 
2nd 34480 Duke of Gloucester 12177. 

2113 III. (£3.)— Sir Peter C, Walker. Bt,. Osmaston Manor, Derby, fur Stumpy of 
Osmaston 43482, born .Tun. 1, bred by Mrs. F. Cooper. Culland Hall. Rrailesford, 
Derby; .<!. Eli'ord Bislmp 13173. a. Dillon Stumpy 7fb 3113l> i-y Fore-tur of Dilion. 

2112 E. N, Si H. C.-SIR PETEn C. WALKER, BT„ [or Jill 3rd. 

H. C. 2107. 

Class 306, — Three TaniwortI/ Sowf, farrowed in 191-''. [4 ciilnos.] 

2116 L (£10.')--HobERT IBBOTSON, Thu Ha wtlabrns. Kmavlc, for sowt^. born Jan. 3 and 
5: Sit. Knowle Lord Rosebery lUnCi and Suosiar 18269. ds. StdiAmry Quef-n 2nd 
4316867 Whitacre Ivnterpri.se 18361 and Knowle Stuib irst 46281 fiy Osmaston Buxus. 

2117 II. (£5.) -D. W. Philip, The Hcdlands. Whitacre, Binmngbam. for sow^ born Jan. 
13 ; s. Kerr's Choice 19663. d. tVhiTacru Miss 43.66S by Whitacre Jestur 18:ii‘3, 

2H6 III, (£3.)— F, A N. Neu DEOATE, M.P,. Arbury. NuncHton. lor sow s. born Jau. 2 ; 
X. Knowle Ambition 18219, d. Knowle Marion 37272 by (Dnia-tou Biixu-s 14633. 

2114 R, N, & H, C.—Khbert be H.\'MKL, hliddleton Hall. Tamworth, 

Berkshires. 

Class 307.-- fioarx. far voiced in liMl, 1912, ro‘ 1913. 

:7 entrips.j 

6P-’2 I. (£10, Si Champiou.D-G. 8. F. Edwakps, Nnnthorpe Hall. Yorks., for Little 
John 108,67, born Junt A 1913, bted by R. B. Vincent, Manor Farm, Whsterston; 9. 
HerrisonLad 16937. if. Compton Grace 10727 by Manor First Venture 16362. 

3118 II. (£5.)-WiLFREU ECCELEY, iloutulsmere ilanor, Basingstoke, for Mouudsmera 
Warrior ITdkl. born June 15, 1913; s. Moiunlsmere Cnrinns l(i.'22. i?. Mouiidsmere 
Kernal 16:6 29 by Axford Viscount 1,6068, ^ 

‘ Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, 

■' Champion Gold Medal given bv the National Pig Breeders' Associa' ion for the best 
Boar in Classes 301-303. 

, * Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best 
8u\v in Classes 304 and 366. 

^ Champion Prize of £.6 ,6 a given bv the British Berkshire Boeietv for the best Boar 
nr Sow in Classes 307-311. 



civ Award of Lire Stork Prizes at Xofti/ujluwi^ UM*), 


[Unlcdy otherwise stated, each prize animal named below waa “ tired by extiibitor.’ ; 
2123 III, 3.1 -I AMES H. ISMAY. Iwcriu'- Minster, Blandloi'd, for Iwerne Lord 184y;!, 
born Juno 35, 1913; s. Coronation Topper lil837, d. Iwenie 5tti 15503 bv Ambassador. 
2131 R. N. k H. O.-G. S. F. Plow ARDS, for Admiral Beatty 2nd. 

(Oup.ij-Wll.FHEH Bdcklky, Moundsmere Monor. Basiny^toke. 

H, C.-2124. 0.-3119. 

Class 308. - lie.rkshlre Boay»^ farromd in LOU.- [10 entne.s.] 

3137 I, (jflO.)— L. OUKRIE, Minley Manor, Farnboroutfh, Hants, tor Minley King 183'il 
born April (> ; a. MinleV Warrior 15983, d. Enbam Waxdoll 05149 Sir Peter H. 1335!. 
3130 II. fi:5.>-SlR Hugo 'M. FiTZIIeBBERT. BT„ TUsmtiton Hall. Ashbourne, for Tis- 
sington Laddie 18205, born Jan. 20; s. Stratton Prince 3nd 17980, </. Wyndthorpe 
Lassie 1(301 bt! Wyndthorpe Confidence 2ii(i 15451. 

2129 III, fits.)— O. S. F. Eidwakus, Nuntborpe Hall, Yorks., for Manxman, born Pk-b. 4, 
bred by the non.C.B.Porrm;in, Goldieote, Stratford-on-Avon ; s. Enham Manx l,53i,i!. 
<f. Golciicote Dolly 16245 htj One A 15U05 
3126 E, N. & H. C.— WILFRED Buckley, tor Moundsmere Albert. 

H.O. 3135,2131. C.-3134. 

Class 309. — Berkshii'e BoarxJ' arrowed ht 1915. [IS entriefl.] 

31H9 I. (vClO.V-WlLFRED BUCKLEY, Moundsmcre Manor, Basingstoke, for Monndsmere 
Rapid, born Jan. 3; a. Express B 17189, d. Marden Dunipy 31st 17174 bii Mardeo 
Harvester 17165. 

3148 II. (jC5.)— HUoh Peacock, Greatford Hall. Stamford, tor boar, born Jan. 2; s. 

Enbam Masterpiece 180113, ri. Greatford Edith 17309 5t/ Walton Candida 3nd l!>95t<. 
3136 in. (jfS.l-llLs Majesty The Ki\g. Sandringbam, for boar, born Jan. 10: The 
Warrior, d. Stratton Flora 6tb 1747(.l bi/ Wyndthorpe Cliernb 11643, 

2141 R. N. & H. C.— L. CuRHIB, Minley Manor, t'ambo rough, Hants. 

H. C. -3 13.5, 2137. 3119. 2152. 0, -2151. 

Class 310. — lierkiithlre Breedbuj l^nox. farrowed in 1911, 1912, or 1913. 

[9 entries.] 

3154 I. (ATO, & R. N. for Champion.'')— L. Currie, Minley Manor, Farnborough, Hants, 
for Minley Peaceful ICp 731, horn Sept. 2, 1913, farrowed Jan. 2; s. Compton Supreme 
13989, (f, Minley Sweet 15983 hy Higlnnoor Viscount 13721. 

3158 II. (iiS,)— J ames H. Ismay, Iwerne Minster. Blandford, for Manor Miss Minister 
17708, born Jan. 4, 1913, farrowt'd March 1, bred by A. Htscock. Manor Farm, Moi- 
combe ; Compton Viscount 15516. ri. Favourite Lady 16876 by Wynd Canton 14334. 
31,53 III, Wilfred Buckley. M oundsmero Manor, Basingstoke, for MoundsmerE 
Primrose 8th 16519. born Sept. 3, 1911. farrowed April 15: s. Moundsmero Mikade 
15324. d. Daiicslield Primrose 13853 by Daneslleld Millar 12003. 

2156 E. H. & H. 0.— G. P. F. Edwards, \iinthorpo Hall, Yorks., for Venus B, 

H. 0.-2159. C.-21G0. 

Class 311. — lie.rlishlre farrowed tR 1914. [11 etitdes.] 

2168 I. fiflO.)— J ames TI. Thm.at, Iwerne 'Nrinster, Blandford, for Charmer 2nd 185(i8. 
born Jan. 2. bred by J. Fricker, Snddon Grange, Winc.'mfon ; it. Robert 14635. d- 
Suddon Freda 16091 'hy Fightable 11346. 

3170 II. ((£5.1 -V7. Howard palmer. Stokes Farm, iVokingham, for Murrell Maid 
18476, born Jan. 10; s. Mmley Champion 17344, <1 Murrell Sylvia 17343 hy Marlboro’ 
3rd 14582. 

3162 in. ((£'3.) -Wilfred Buckley, Monndsmere yfanor, 'Bafiiin; stoke, for Mouuds- 
raere Daisy 3rd 18.318, bom F.L, 12 ; s. Express B 17189. d. Mound -mere Daisy likl'd tv 
Goldicote John 15O03. 

2166 E, N. & H. C.— G, S. F. PJdwards. Nunthorpe Hall, 'i'orks.. for Golden Dolly. 
C.-3I7i, 

Class 312, — Three. Berkdiire Sown, farrowed in 1915. 

[S entries.] 

2180 I. (vClO.)— The Duke of Westminster Eaton Hall, Chester, for sows, born 
Jan. 2 ; s. Minley Warrior 15982, d. Eaton Ju-Ju 16284 by Royalist G. 15605. 

3174 II, U'5.)— Wilfred Buckley, Monndsmere Manor, Basingstoke, for sows, born 
Jan, 2 ; «. Express B 171 8!! d. Moundsmcre Thorn 16534 by Goldicotc .lohn 15013. 

2177 III. (X3.> G. H, F. EDWARDS, Xtintlioipe Hall, Yorks., lor sows, born Jjni._29: 

Whitley King's Minister 17971, d. Fashion Augustus 3rd 17996 by Suntoi B 18'447. 

217.3 E. N. k H. C.— Ills Ma.!ESTY The King. Sandringham. 

1 The •‘Berkshire" Challenge Cup, given by the British Berkshire Boeiety for tb ■ 
most points awarded in a combin<atioi] of entries in Classes 307 to 313. on the basis oi : 
Four points for a first prize, three points for a second prize, two points for athird pri/.e. 
one point fora fourth prize, two points for a Cliainpionship, and one ttoint for a Kesei'V'' 
fora Championship, 

" Prizes given by the British Berkshire Society, 

» Champion Prize of H5 5,v given by the British Berksliire Society for the best llcav 
or Sow in Classes 307-311. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, eacli pri^e auiinal named below was "bmiby ejchihitor.”] 

Large Blacks. 

Class 313. — Large Jilaeh .Hoars^ farroiccd in 1911, 1912, or 1913. 

[8 entries.] 

11189 I. (jflO, St Champion. ' )—TEOMAa Warns, Trevisquite Manor, St, Mabyti, Corn- 
wall. for Trerisqnits Goliath 5285, bom Jan. !•!, 1913 ; s. Trehelland Maslerpieoo ‘J2i)7, 
ti. Tre\'cglos Godiva lih 1(1.520 bij Siidbourne Jack 3095. 

2184 II. (jC 5.)— C, F. MARRINER, Thorpe Hall, Ilaskcton, Woodhridge, for Hasketon 
Breadnought ISlh 430.5, born Jan. 3, 1913; s. Ilford Dreadnought 3245, d. Hasketon 
Long Lady 16th 9(84 by Hasketon Bodiiunson 13tli 2149, 

2183 III. (jCi)— T srah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Drayton Peter 
401 i, born April 16, 1912-, j, Henley .Aebilles 1999, d. Drayton Violet 90b( by Drayton 
Demon 4th 2363. 

2182 E. N. k H. C.— Kenneth M, Clark, Sudboume Hall Orford. Sutl’olk, for 
Hasketon Coming King, 

H. 0.-2187. 0.-2185. 

Class ^14:.—Lirge /Hack Boart^ farrowed in lyu.'-* [9 entries.] 

2191 1. U’lO, & R. N, for Champion. M—TERAH F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cam- 
bridge. for Drayton Robin Hood .518.5, born Jan. 10 ; Docking Victor 4221. d. Dravton 
Ethel 10730 hp Henley Achilles 1999. 

2bH1 II. (j£5.)— John II. Glover. Cornwood. Sontli Devon, for Elfordleigh Trumpeter 
5201. born Feb. 15, bred by Mrs. R. C. Bainbridge. Elfordleigh, Plymiiton, S. Devon ; 
n. Tansor Tango 4503, d. Elfordleigh Primrose 124‘.'1 by Elfordleigh Light foot 3956. 

2189 III. (£S.) -Kenneth M. Clark, .Sudboume Hall, Orford, SiitTolk, for budhourne 
Imperial 5041, born Jan. 1 ; st. Iford Imiirovcr 5rh 4113, d. Sudboume Tottie Ist 11668 
by Sudboume Sutler 3325. 

2l9fi R. N, k H. C.— John C. Olvrr, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley 
Togo 2nL 

H. 0.-2195. 0.-2192. 

Class ^15.— Large Black Boars, farrowed in 191,5. ]24 entries.] 

2207 I. (jeio.)— F. A. Johns, Cleave, Liftoii, Devon, for tmar. born Jan. 13; s. Valley 
Trcveglos Tliat's Him 4.579, rj. Cleave Countess 8th 14374 hi/ Cleave Hero 3959, 

2217 II. (jfS,)— W, S. Ward, Meuua, Grampoimd Hoad, Cornwall, for boar, born Jan. 10; 

s. Valley Monarch 4645. d. Menna Queen 8th 10106 by Wonder of the West 3Ul7. 

2221 III. (jCS.I— W. & H, Whitx.ev, Primley Farm. Paignton, for boar, Imu-ii Jan. 6; 

s. Brent King Tom 3875, d. Primley Eva 13330 by Tiptree 1st 2933. 

221.5 IV. F. A. Perkins, Little Oftley, Hiteliin. for boiir. born Jam s. Drayton 

Victor 7th 5163, fi. Oftley Princess 2nd 11130 hy Sudboume Negrito 355.5. 

TJOl R. N. k H. G.— John H. Glover, Com wood, south Devon, tor Cornwood Loyalty. 
H. C. 21911 2219. C. -2203. 

Class iU. - Large Black Breeding Sows, farrowed Dt 1911, 1912, or ISlld. 

[10 entries.] 

2223 I. (jeiO, & E. N. for Champion. ^)-Ken.\eth M. Clark. Sudboume Hall. Orford, 
Suffolk, for Sudboume Jevel 11250, born Jan, 3, 1912, farrowed Feb. 6; s. Brent 
Aviator 3663. d. Sudboume Justice 1st 9442 !>v Nigger 2597. 

2231 11. (X'5,)-THOMAS WARNE, Trevisquite ISfanor, St. Mil byn, Corn wall, for Trevis- 
quite Content 6th 13466, born Jan. 3, 1913, farrowed April 20 ; s.'l'rekcihiud Master- 
piece 2267, d. Ti-evisquUe Coiiieiit ith 6934 by Trevisqiiire Confidence 1203. 

2228 III, (XS.l— C. F. MARRINER. J’horpe Hall Hasketon, Woodbridge. for Hasketon 
Long Lady 31st 11980. born May 28. 1912, farrowed Jan. 10; a. Iford Dreadnought 
3245, d. Hasketon Long Lady l.ofli 97G4 by Hasketon Boduiiiison 13th 2119. 

2225 !V. S. F. Kdoe. Gallops Hnntesread. Ditchliiig, Sussex, for Vahan Princess 
Arabella 12374, born July 22, 1913, farrowed Jan, L5 ; .v. Flock Swell 4079. d. Flower 
of the Valley 11672 by Bosoliu Masterpiece 3395- 

2226 E. N. k H, O.-F. A. JOHNS, Cleave, Li ft on, Devon, for Cleave Countess 2nd. 

H. C. -3224. C.-3227. 

Glass 317, — Large Black Sines, farrowed Di 1914, [16 eiitrit^s.] 

2247 1. (xio, k Champion. 3 )-W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley 
Godiva 14180. born Jan. 22; s. Tiptree \at 2933. d. Primley Chloe 10168 by Primley 
Marquis 2451. . ^ 

2239 II. (X5.)— JOHN C. OLVBE, Woodland Valley. Ladock. Cornwall, for Type of the 
Valley 14610, born May 5; s. A'aHey Togo 4675, J- Beauty of the Valley lllh by Old 
Fashion 3411. 
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[Unle«<? otherwise ^^tatcd, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor." 

22^3 III. <;x'3.)-KEXXEtii M. Clark. Sudbournu Hall. Orfard. SufTolk, for Sudbonra* 
Minx 1400r», V)orn Jan. 10: .<t. Ilasketoa Coming King 4479, <L Sndbourne Minnie 1; 
1 hij Brent Aviator 3003. 

2211 IV. (i’3.)— F. .A. !'’FRKIXS. LitUe Offley. Hitc'liin, for Offlcy Rose 14434, bom MnrtOi 
11 ; .<!, Sudbourne Nesi'ittt 30ii'>, ti. Offiah' Princess 9986 ht/ Bentley Budget 3035. 

223.”) E. N. & H. 0. -TBRAH F. HOOLBY, Dry Hraydon, for Drayton Debit. 

H. 0.-2242. 2240. G.-2234. 

Class 318 . — Large Black Sows, farrotoed in 1915. [10 entries.] 
2252 I. (^flO.)— J ohn 0, OlvES, Woodland Valley. Ladook, Cornwall for sows, born 
Jan. 5 ; *t. Bivley None Such 3095, d. Beauty of the Valley llth by Old Fashion 3411 
2251 II, (jCJ),)— TeRAH F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for sows, born.lni, 
10 : s. O('irnwoo<l Don John 4169. d. Pnjiworlh Lavender 13312 by Dr.ayton Valesmaa, 
3'2u6 III. TIIOMA.S Watine. Trcvisquite Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, for sows, 

born Jan. 2; .i. Prior of the Hill 4011, d. Trevegios Qodiva 4th 10520 by SudbouTn.' 
.lock 3005. 

2257 2, N. & H. C.--5V. H, Whitley. Primlcy Ftirm, Paignton. 

H. C.-2248, 22;50, 0.-22:^. 

Linoolnshire Curly-coated. 

Glass 319. — Linool»s/i}re Cxrlg-coated Boars, farrowed in 191 1, 1912, or 1913. 
[I entries.] 

2258 1. (TflO, & Champion.) )—F. K Bowser. Wigtoft. Boston, for Callow Park Triumph 
2Dd 25(5. horn Jan. 16, 1913. bri'd by T. G. Moore. Leicester; s. IVterboro’ Eaxljnl 
2739. d. (billow Park Blanch 7528 hu Cavthorpe Emperor 1391. 

2201 II, (£5-1 — Edmuxd Roy ns, 51. P.', Holy Cross, Cuytborpp, (Jr.antbam, for Caythorpe 
Surprise, born Inly 2. 1913 ; s. Viiinona Friar 2053. d. Caythorpe Pride by C:i.ythoriie 
i^aiuson 079. 

22.59 III, (£3.)-HENRV Caudavell. Old Leake. Boston, for MidviUe Hillman 29(il.bon! 
Jan !!<'. 1913 : -if. Barton Ilillm.an 2819, d. Midvillc Princess Eva 7th 60^ by Caytliorix- 
Emperor 1391. 

2260 E, K. & H. C.— George Godson. Asgarby, Heukington, Lines., lor Temple Prime. 
Glass 320. — Li ncoh/xki re Ctirly-roated Boars, fan'owed in 1914.'^ 

1 4 entries.] 

2264 I, (itio, & E. N. for Champion.'*)— F. Donald grounds, Market Place, Marcii, 
Cambs., for March Duke, born Jaii. LO : s. Marshland K!ni 5th 2779, d. Marshland 
Elmer 4th 7722 by Gibraltar Friar 2203. 

2265 II, ( jC5.)— GeRSHOM SDIPSON. Charnwood TIou^p, Caythorpe, Lowdhani. Notts., for 
Chamwood Friar 2nd 32(il. born Jan. 29 ; .s. Gibraltar Friar 6lh 2697, </. Charnwood 
Queen 2nfl 8010 by Keai Topiivr 2ill. 

2262 in, (jCS.) Henry Caudwell, (Jld Leake, Boston, for MidviUe Fighter 4tli, bora 
Feb. 7 ; s- Havenhouse Figtitcr 2751, d Midvillc Myrtle U1h 7376 by Caytborpt 
Emperor 1391. 

Class 321 . — ■Linrobixhire Ourlg-coated Boars, farrowed i/t 191.5. 

[Itl entries.] 

2260 1. (jCIO.) William Abbott. Swaton, near bolkingham, for hoar born in Jm iA 
Caythorpe Abbott, d. Bold Snsun 2212 by Swaton Crowland 597. 

2268 II, (ir5.)— F. K. B0W.SEB, AVigtot't, Boston, for Wigtoft Herald, born Jan. 2 b: s. 
Callow ParkTrimiij)h2nd2739. d. 'Vigtoft Prineessl2th83]b ta/ 5Vi'str;cldMMrch23tl9. 

2269 III. (£3,)-Henry Caudwell. Old Leake, Boston, for MidviUe Master, horn Jm 
10 ; i‘. Caythorpa Vainona 2973, d. MidviUe Eearnone 9434 hij Burton Hillman 2819. 

2267 R. N. k H. C.-WiLLi.Yvi Abbol'T. 

H. C.~22?5. C.-2276. 

Class 322. — Lincolnshire Oirly-coatcd Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1911, 1912. 
or 1913. [7 entries.] 

2281 I, (X'lO, k Champion.**)-!'. Donald Grounds, Market Place, March. Oainbs., tor 
Marshland Bobtail, bore in April 1912, farroAved Feb. 28. bred by Leopold C. 
Harvey, Spalding; 5. Marshland Duke 2073, (/. Marshland Marion 6178 by Mai'-h- 
land Iriimis 1133. 

2284 11. (>C5.b-GETlSHOAI SIMTSON, Charnwood House, Caythorpe. Lowdhaiu, Notts.. for 
Charuwood Duchess 3rd 873(t, born Aug. 5, 1912, farroAved Jan. 2; s. Gamsboronqli 
Maisterpicce 3rd 1481, d. MidviUe Green Girl 3rd 6040 by MidviUe Abbott 1145. 

1 Champion Prize of £5 55. given by the Lincolnshire Ourly-eoated Pig Breeders' 
AsBOCiatinn for the best Boar in Classes 319-321. 

Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Curly-coated Pig Breeders’ Association, 
s Champion Prize of £5 5 j!. given by the Lincolnshire Curly-coated Pig Breeder' 
Association for the best Soav in Classes 322 and 323. 
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[UnlcBS otherwise sUitetl, each prize aEimul named below was bred by exhibitor.'’] 

•m III. (jC3.)-F, DoN'ALD Qeodnds, for March Marion 1st 8808. born Sept. 15. 1913, 
farrowed Jan. 10; s. Marshland Elm 5th iJ770, d. 51arshlund Marion llth 7780 hy 
Marshland Duke 2073. 

2283 E. N. & H. C.-F. Dokapd Orounhs. for Marshland Elmer 4th, 

H, C.-3279, C.-3278, 2280. 

Class 323. — Lincolnshire Cnrhj-coatrd Sows, farrowed in 1914. [8 entries.] 

2287 I. UlO. & E. N. for Champion. GEORGE GODSOX, Asf^arby. He kinn-loii. Lines',, 
for Heckington Jessemen 987G, born in Jan.; o. Farrier Ge(n‘gc 2741. d. lleckingU'n 
Hetty 9122 by Vaiiiona 2nd 3135. 

3201 II. U5,)-GEnsiIOM isIMrSOX, Chamwood Hou-se. Oaythorpe. Lowtlham. Notts., 
for Chamwood Queen 5th 0596, born Jan. 2J ; $. Gibraltar Friar 8th 2i.!97, d, Cbarn- 
wood Queen 2nd 8010 by Kcal Topper 2111. 

3289 III. (jC3.)— F. Donald GROUND.8, Marke t Place. Mil roll. Cambs., lor March Elmer 
4th, bora Jan. 6; «. Msirshlaiid Beau 3rd 2789, if. Marshland Elmer 4th 7722 by 
Gibraltar Friar 3rd 2303. 

221*0 E, U. & H. C.-Gkkshom Simpson, for Chamwood Lass 4th. 

H. C.-2292. 

Class 324, — 77iree Lincolnshire, Cnrlij-coated Sows, farrou'cd in 1915. 

[.') entries.] 

3295 I, (jeiO,)— H enhv Caddm ki.l, Old Leake. Boston, for Midville Fearnone 18th, 19lh 
and 20th, born Jan. 10; s.. Caythorpe Vnipoiia 2973, d. Midville Fearnone 9134 by 
Burton Hilliuan2819. 

2293 II. (jCEI-MTlliam ABBOTT. Swaton, near Folkingbam. for sows, born in Jan.: s. 

Caythorpe Abbott, d. Bold Susan 2212 by Swaton Crowlnnd 597. 

2394 IILIjCS.)— F. FI. BotvsER, "Wigtoft. Boston, for Wigtoft, Sensation 28tb, 29th and 
30th, horn Jan. 12; Callow Park Triumph 29. ;9, d. Wigtoir Sensation 7th 7172 by 
WestfleM March. 


POULTRY. 

By “Cock,” "Hen,” ‘‘Gander,’’ and “Goose,” are meant birds batched previoua to 
January 1, 1915; and by ” Cockerel” and ” Pullet” are meant birds hatched in 
1915. 

Class 325. — Silrer Gretj Dorh'nuj Cochs. [10 entries.] 

7 1. (30s., & E. N. for Champion .- 1 John AIeciiib, Auchiennuchty, Fifeshire. 

9 II. (20s.). & 4 III, {10.'i.)-CAPT. Pllirrs HORNBV. Soraerton, SoineVsL-t. 

I E. N. & H. 0.— Charles .Aiteenhead, stud Farm, Scaham Ilurbour. Co Durham. 

H. C.-IO. 0,-0. 

Class 326. /S77tw Gbcy iJorhlu^ lions. [7 entries.] 

Li I. (30.e, & Champion.^)— AHTHijR 0. Ma.ior. Ditton, Langley, Buck?. 

13 II. (20s.) -J ohn Fih.ton, Poultry Yards, Collessie, Fife. 

II III. (IOs.)-HOBERT AITKEXHEAD. Estate OJHcc, TongswooA. llawkbiirM. IveiB. 

! 1 E. N. & H. C. Oapt. Phipps Hornby. Someiton. Somerset. 

H. C. 16. C. 17. 

Class 327.--yAiJ'^ Coloured DorJCnuj Corks. [IS entries.] 

24 1. (30.'!.. & Champion.5 )— Miss Margaret FA^YCETT. OnuL'>by. S.C., Yorks. 

21 II. (2Ci' > CAPT, ITIIPPS Hornby, Somerton. Somerset. 

19 III. (lOs.)-EoBEFiT AITKENHEAD. Estate Ollk’t'. Tongswood, Huwkhurst. Kent. 

22 R. N. & H. C. “ARTHUR C. MAJOR. Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

H. C.-20, C.-23, 

Class 32B.- -Darh Coloured Dorhlmj Hem. [7 eutries.j 

31 I, (BOiv, it R. N. for Champion. “ ) -Capt. Phi its TIorni5y, Sonu-rton. Somerset. 

‘27 II. (20s.)-'CHARLES AITKENHEAD, Stud Farm. Seaham Harbour, Co. Durhani. 

32 III. (IOjj.), a 26 R. N. & H. C, ARTHUR C. MAJOR. Ditton. Langlev, Bucks. 

H. C. 28, G.- -3D, 

' Cbainpiou Prize of £5 os. given by the Lincolnshire Curly-co.ttod Pig Breeders' 
Association for tim best Sow in Classes 323 and 323. 

Special Prize, value £1 Is , given by tlie Dorking Cluli !ur the bc' t Silver Grev 
L'-'i-king. 

" Special Prize, value £1 L., given i'y ihc Dorking Chi!> for the best Dark Coloured 
Durking. 
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CUsB 329, — Dorking (hchereh^ any colour, [7 entries,] 

38 I. C30s.)— W. a. "Watson. III! rstleigh, nusper Road, Eorsh am. 

3& II. i2Ds.')“A«thuh C. "Major, "Ditton, Langley, Ruaks. 

3.3 III. (10a)— Robert AITKENHBad, Estate Office, Tongswood, Hawklmrst, Kent. 

34 E, N. & H. 0.— Capt. PiliPPS HOBnbt, Somerton, Somerset, 

H.O.-39, 

Class idO.— Dorking PullnU^ any colour, [10 entries.] 

47 I. (30i,)— J. A. & M. F. SilYTH. The Lodge. Coleraine. 

40 II. (20s-}— R obert Aitkbnhkad, Estate Office, Tongsn-ood, Hawkhiirst. Kent. 

44 III, (10.0- Nohthcott a Son, Holmbusli. Par Station, Cornwall, 

46 R. N. & H. C.— JAMES Rogers. P’orneth, Blairgowrie. 

H. C,-12, Ali. 0.-41. 

Class ^3\.— Laoigahan Cocks or Cockerels. [I entries.] 

50 I, (30*.)— R. ANTHONY, Home Farm. Euston, Chorley, Lanes. 

53 II, (2Ds.). (Sf 51 R. M". & H. 0.— J. W. "WALKER. Normanstaad. Tlenley-on-Thames. 

52 III. (IOa)— A. SiJLPSON, Burnley Road, Padiham, I^ncs, 

Class Z'i^.— Jjangshan Hens or Pullet, s. [fi entries.] 

58 I. (30s.), <fe 54 II. {20s.)-R. ANTHONY, Home Farm. Euxton, Chorley, Lanes. 

Hfi III. (10s,)'-A Simpson, Burnley Hoad, Padiham, Lancs. 

57 E. N. & H. C.— J. W. Walker, Nnrmanstead, Henley-on-Thames. 

H. 0-59. 0-55. 

Class 333.— Langskan Cooks or Cockerels. [15 entries.] 

72 I. (30.l)— Mrs, a. "Wilson. Braitlnvaile. Keswick. 

68 II. (20s.) -Mrs. H. M. OHEGORY. Elio ugh ton, Brongh, E. Yorks. 

70 III. (10*.l— H erbert P. Mgi.lens, The Red House, Ovington, Alresford. 

67 E. K. & H. C.— J. E. GIT.LOTT. 21 Edward Street. East Kirkhy, Notts. 

H. C.-64. C.-61. 

Class 334. — Croad Laugskan Hens or rullets. [8 entries.] 

79 I. (30s.)— E. J. Taunton. Tower lloufie, Bemerton, Salisbury. . 

76 II. (20*.)— George W, Gragg. II Cambridge Terraee. Otley, Yorks. 

77 III. (10s.)— H. Eves, Newent, (Gloucestershire. 

75 R. N. & H. 0.— Edtvard Cocker, lOl Towngate. Levland, L.anes. 

H. G.-80. 0.-82. 

Class 335. -Brahma or Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries.] 

86 I. (30s.) B. W. Thomas. Giasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. (Dark Brahma.) 

88 11. (20s.). Sc 83 R. N. & H. 0, —GEORGE IT. PROCTER, Flasa House, Diirham. (Bmi’ 
Ooehin. 1 

H3 III. (10s.)— W illiam Foote, Springfield House, Armthorpe, Doncaster. (WViit,- 
Cocfiin.) 

H. C.-87. 0.-B9. 

Class -Drahma or Cochin Hens or Pullets. [5 entries.] 

91 I. (30s.)— ))TLLIAM Foote, Springfield House, Artnthorpe, Doncaster. (While 

Cochin.) 

92 II. (20s.) -George H. Procter, Flash House, Durham, (Buff Cochin.) 

93 111. (10s,)— H. W. Thomas, Giasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. (Dark Brahma.) 

90 R. N. & H. C.— Walter BPADLEY, Homelea Poultry Farm, Silsden, Yorks. (Bnfl 
Cochin,) 

H. C.-94. 

Class 337, — Red ,SW«.r Cocks. [9 entries, J 
99 I. (30*.)— H. S. Hodges, Knowle Poullrv Farm. Heatlitield. Susses. 

103 II. (20.<.), & 97 III. (10«.)-A. J. FalkENSTEIN, Dallington, Susses. 

96 R. N, & H. C.— R. F. Edge, Gallops Tloinestead, Ditchling, Sussex. 

H. C.- 98. C.-lOl. 

Claw -Red Sussex Hens [7 entries,] 

107 1. (30'5.). a llO III. (10s.) A. J. FalkenstEin. DaUiugton, Susses. 

104 II, (20s.) JOHN ADE, Grove Hill Farm, Hellingly, Sussex, 

108 R. N. & H. 0.— SaDnderton Poultry Farm, Bledlow Ridge, Wallingford. 

H. 0,-106. C.-109. 

Class 339. — Red Sussex Cockerels, [3 entries.] 

113 1. (30s., & Champion.' i-A,], F.^lkenstEIN, Dallington, Sussex. 

112 II. (20s.) -S. F. Edge, Gallops Hc-mestead, Ditchling, Susses. 

Class 340, — Red Su,sse;r Pullets. [6 entries.] 

Ill I. (30.V., & E, N. for Champion^, 117 II. (20.s i A 119 III. (10s.)— .4, J. Fai.kknstein 
D allington, Sussex, 

H. C, 116. C. -11.5. 

' Special Pri?;e given hy the Sussex I'onltry (.duh for (he Ktst Red Susses in Clu 

337-340. 
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Class 341. Lo/hi Sus.iP,r (Wkit. [«> entries.] 

V>0 I. i30«.', 125 II. (20s.). & Vi2 R. N. & H. C.-Thk Ukv. Oeorok a. fuAW.siiAV. 

Melclibottrne Vicar:igt>, Bedfi^nlsliire, 

124 111, (lO^t.l— M es. U. ^V\\A.IS, KiUfoit' PouUvy Fttrm, DimViV.ine. N B. 

H. 0.-123. C.-I21. 

Class 342. — Light Sussex I fens. [(! entries.] 

IHl 1. (30s, K 126 II. (20s.'l. & 129 III. (IOs.)-THE Rev. Geokoe A. Cr.AWsUAY, Molch- 
bourne Vicarage. Bedfordsliire. 

130 R. N.& H, C.— S. F. Edge. Ga,noiiB Ilomestcud. Gi trilling. Suskcx, 

H. C -128. C.-127. 

Class Light .S«.v.vv,r ('nfhe.'ph [U en tries.] 

137 I.tSOs.. & Champion.*)— WitilAM IlODrtES, Mount h in Ash, Addlestoiie. Sum-y. 

H2 II. i20,?.t, 130 HI. (10^). A 140 R. N. & H. C.~ H. S. HODGES, Knowlr Poultry Farm. 
Honthlield. Sussex. 

H. C.-Ul. C.-138. 

Class Light Sussex rullrts. [13 entries. ; 

lf)0 I. (30i'-, & E. N. for Champion.*)— W illiam Hodqes, ilouutitin Asb, Addlestor.e. 
Surrey. 

148 II- t20'i.)— W. J, GllEEN, The Poultry Purm, HiiiPhain, Sussex, 
l.Tf) III, (lO'i.), & 1.51 R. If. & H. C.— THE REV. GeoR(4E A- Crawshay, Melchboiirne 
Ytearngo, Berlforilshire. 

H. C.-14,5. C. -1.54. 

Class 345. Sp/'cJLrd Sussrx ( vchs. [ 1 1 ) eii t l ies ] 

162 I. (30^., & E. N. for Champion.^ Rodert L. Mono, Coiube B.ank, near Sevenoaks.. 
l.’itt II. (^O.? *. A li'4 III. (lOs.l-JOHN BAILV a SoX, Heath IUT o, Sussex. 

161 E. N. & H. C. H. .lARvis. Siiverbill Poultry Fami, St. I-eonard's-on-Sen. 

H. C. 159. G. -iri.A 

Class 346. Spechicd Su-w.r Ileus. [11 ejitries.] 

172 I. (.3fls.'t -ROBERT L. MOXD. Combe Bank, near SevenoaUs, 

168 II. (20'i.)-TllE Rev, GKuRGE A. CRAWbtlAV, Mele'ihcmrne Virarage, Bedfordsliire 
175 III. (10i>,)--S F. Edge. Gall op.s II onie.stead, Ititehling. Sussex, 

173 R. N.& H. C.-SaijNDKKTOX Poultry l•'AR^r. Bledlow Ridge, Wallingford. 

H. c.-'i:a C.- 174 . 

Class Z\l. -Sperhled Sus.'iex Caekerpts. [.5 entries.] 

179 I.(30j<.i-A. .T. FAI.XEXSTKtx, Dll llingtoti, Sussex. 

18" II. (20<i.)-W. J. green, T'he Poultry Pann, Hiulsliam. Sussex. 

178 III. ( lOs.)— S. F. EiRtE. Gallops Homestead. Ditehlmg. Sus-ex. 

181 E. N. & H. C. BEX S. W.ALES. The Willows Poultry P’arni, llaxby, near York. 

Class ^\^.—Sfiechlf'<l Susse.r PuUpU. [7 entries.] 

Iwi I. (30«., & Champion.-) William Hodges. Mountain A>h. .Addiestonc. Surrey. 

188 II. (20ii.). 185 III. (10«,), A 182 E. N. & H. C. A. J. Falkbxsteix, Dallingfon. Sussex. 
H. C.-183. 0.- 187. 

Class 349. — Sussex (\'ehs. [n entries.] 

193 I. (30.L, & Champion*). A 151 R. N. & H.O. Howard Brothers, UelUngly Mill, 
Sussex. 

192 II. (20«,). A 190 III. (10«.) JOIIX AUL, Grove Hill Punu, llellingiv, Sussex. 

H. o.-ia 

Class 360.— Susspx liens. [S eiitri(“.s,] 

198 I. i30s.;, 195 II, (20.''’.), A 200 E. N. & H. C. J. FAIR.VLL, JUX.. Leahridge Farm. 
Hellingly, Sussex. 

194 HI. tlOf!. ■ - John ADE. Grove Hill Parni, Helliaglv, Sussex. 

H. 0.-197, C.-196. 

Class 351, — /G'd'O/t Sussex Coidtpueh. [5 entries.] 

-‘d I. (30e), A 206 II. (20s.! -Howard Brothers, Ilellingly Mill. Susse.x. 

2() i HI. (10^.), A l03 R. N. k H, C.— John ADE, Grove Hill Farm, Hellingly, Sussex. 

’ Special Prize given bv tlie Sussex Pcniltrv Club for the best Light Sussex in Glasses 
341-344. fi - 

, • Special Prize given by the Sussex Poultrv Club for the best Sp'nckled Susi>ex 
>n Classes 345-343. 

* Special Prize given by the Sussex Poultry Club for the best Brown Sussex in 
(dasses 349-3.52. 
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Glass Zb2,—limi:u Stmex Pulktif. ["5 entries,] 

210 1. 130«., & E, K. for Champion. Fairall, Jun., Leabridge Farm, Hellingly. 
Sussex. 

2U II. (20«.'i, 'M in. (lOi.), & 2(I7 E. N. & H. C.-HOWABD BROTHERS, Hellingly Mill. 
Sussex. 

H. C.-208. 

Class 25'A.—If(>fufun Corks or Cocker eli, [3 entries.] 

214 L fSOs.), 212 II, (20*.)— S. W. THOMAS, Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

213 III. (lO.'i.)— Norris SAIR, Cuttage Homes, Bryncoch,Xeatli. 

Class 354 . — Hovdfiii Hens or r}dleU. [4 entries.] 

21') L rsos,), 218 II. t20s.). & 216 III. (lOif.)-S. W. THOMAS, Glasfryn, Forest Fadi, 
Swansea. 

217 R. N, & H. C.— Norris Sair, Cottage Homes, Bryncoch, Ne.atb. 

Class Z5t>.—SaliH(i!i Farerolle Cocks or Cockerels. [9 entries.] 

226 I. (30s.)~Mrs, C. M. Wii.hox-Brow.nk, The Crag, Manor Bond, Sutton Coldfield. 
219 II. (20v.) Miss N H. Bell, Hazeldene, IghtluLln, Kent. 

227 III, (lOif.)— MRS. B. Willis, Kiltane Foultry Farm, Dunblane, N.B. 

H. C, -221, 224, 325. C.-222. 


Class 356 . — Salmon Farerolle Hens or Pullets, [8 entries.] 

231 1. tSO-O^iMRS. M. A. May, 20 Monkbridge Road, HeaAingley, Leeds. 

330 II. (20s. )-H. JARVIS, Silvcrhill Poultry Farm, St. Leon ard’s-on- Sea. 

23.‘i in. (10.«.)-J. W, P. GUSSONS, Goostrey, Holmes Chapel, CboBbire. 

Class 357.— ir/iiVt’ Farerolle docks or Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

237 I. (30s.)— William Foote, Springfield House, Annlhurije, Doncaster. 

238 II. (20s.). & 240 III, (lOs.)— Walter Sahth, 29 Mayfield View, IVyke, Bradford. 
H. 0.-2:,0. 


Class 358.— I17i/ri' Farerolle Hens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

242 I. (30s.)— IViLLIAM Foote, Springfield House. Ai intborpe, Doncaster. 

243 II. (20s.) ROBERT L- MOND, Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks. 

241 III. (10s.)— C. H. BR.ADLBY, Tihberton. Oloucoster. 

0.-244. 

Class S59, — Haline Cooks or Cockerels. [6 entries.] 

24o I. (30 s., & Champion,-)— Willi A.M Foote, Springfield House, Armthorpe.Doncasier. 
249 II. (20s.), & 247 III. (lOs-)— S. W. THOMAS, Glasfryn, Forent Fach, Swansea. 

246 R. N. & H. C.— Major F. Herbert, T y-Gwyn, Raglan, Mon. 

H,C.-25n. 

Class 360. —Midlne Hens or Pullets. [9 entnes.] 

265 I. (303., & R. S. for Champion. ri-MRS. Terrot, WiBpington HouKe, Cookham. 
261 II. (20s.) -W illiam Foote, Springfield House. Armthorpe, Doncaster. 

256 III. (lOs. i, A 258 R. N, & H. O.-S. W. THOMAS, GUiriryn, Forest Fach, Swimsen. 

H. C. 252, 253. 0.-257. 


Glass 361 .— Cocks or Cockereh. [7 entries.] 

260 I, (30s., & Champion’). A 2G6 TI. (2Da)— U. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 
262 III. (lOs.i— WiLLl.VM Foote. Springfield Hou^ie, ArmLborpe, Doncaster. 

261 E. N. & H. C. MAJOR Max de Rathe, Tlartley Court. Reading, 

H. 0.-263,264. C,-26b. 


Class 362. — Camjnne Hens or Pullets. [6 entries.] 

372 I. (30*.. & E.N. for Champion’), & 367 R. N. k H, C-R. Anthony, Home Farm. 
Buxton, Chorley, Lancs, 

269 II. (2fls.) -SVILLIAM Foote, Springfield House, Armtborpe. Doncaster. 

268 III. (10*.)-MaJOU Max de bathe, Hartley Court, Reading. 

H. C.-270, 371. 

Class 363,— Wyandotte Cocks. [19 entries.] 

274 I. (30*., & Champion.'*) -JOHN Chivkks, Wychfleld, Cambridge. 

273 II. (30.S’.)— K. ANTHONY. Home Farm, Eiixton. Chorley, Lancs. 

281 III, (10*.) -Hu OH GdnN. Castle Villa Poultry Farm, Gloucester. 

28.3 R. N. & H. 0. MRS, RAMSHAW. Kirkleatham, Redear. 

H. C.-275, 282. 0.-279,289^ .. 


^ Special Prize given by the Susses Poultry Club for the best Brown Sussex in 
Classes 349-362, . r u i nr 

•i Silver Medal given by the ilalmes Club for the best Mahne. 

J Silver Medal given through the Campine Club for the best Campine. 

+ Special Prize of KIs. and the “ Visiiing Cup ’ value £5 given by the White Wyandotte 
Club, for the best White Wyandotte in Classes 363-3G6. 
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Class 364. — While Wijatdotte [12 eutries.] 

I. (30^.)— R. VNTHONY. Home Farm, Euxton, Cborloy, Lancs, 

291 II. (20.‘i.'l— A llan Moss, Chaniwood Poultry Farm, Shopslied.near LougbLorouali 
III. (lOs.) JOHN ChivERS, Wyehfleld, Cambridge. 

E. N. & H. 0.— Mrs. Ramshaw. Kirkleatham, Redoar. 

H. C. -294. 0.-290, 300, 301. 

Class 365.— ir/iJie Wijandotte Chcke.i'eh. [la entries.'] 

310 I. l30s.), A 314 E, N. & H. C.-Mrs. R.amsh.W, Kirkleatham, Kedcar. 

311 II. (208.) -JOHN Smith, Lane Ends Farm. Hutliersall, Longridge, n^air Preston, 

3i)3 III. ( 10s. )— JOHN CniVERS. Wyi'hlli'ld Cambridge. 

H. C.-308. 307, 

Class 366, — lJ7itte Wt^andolte Pullet h. [17 entries.] 

318 I, (30s.. 4: E. N. for Champion.') -Waltru RUAOLKy. Homelea Poultry Farm, 
Silsden, Yorka. 

;i:'7 II. (20s.)— M rs. Ramshaw, Kirkleathanr, Redear. 

.324 III. (lOsj— ALL5ERT HAVNES. Hill Crest Poultry Farm, Wonibwell, Yorks. 

322 E. N. & H. C.— C. N. GOODE, Tlie Ha vdens. Rletsoe, Brdford. 

H. C -320, 328. C.-323, S2.^ 330, 332. 

Class 367. — liUiclt Wijandotte Cocks. [12 entries, j 
33.7 1. (30.S., & E. N. for Champion.^ ) -T J. ALTT, Vine Cottage, Pilling, (iarstang. 

340 IL {30s. I -T. C. Heath, Keele, NevvoiHlle, Stalls. 

334 III, (10s.)— W. R. ABBEY, Croft Farm, Hessay, York, 

311 R, N. & H. O.-WlLLlAM Robertson, HecklLOids. Bhu'kford, near Carlisle. 

H. C.-337. 342, 340. C. 344. 

Glass 368. —Black Wi/andotfe lions. [1.7 entries.] 

3al I. (30s., & Champion.^)— Herbert Garlick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

360 II. (20s.)— T. G. Heath, Kcele, New cast le. Stalfs. 

3.72 III. (lOs.)— Roger Hargreaves. Banks Farm, Wlialley. Lancs. 

346 E. N. & H, C.— IV. R. ABBEY. Croft Farm, Hessav. York. 

H. C. -304, 357, 3.09. C. - 348, 353, 355. 

Class 369. — Black Wyandotte Cocke reh. [5 entries.! 

:W4 I. (308.) - Thomas siddons. Tliringgtono. Leicester. 

3i!5 ll. (20«.)— ALFRED BiRCH, Kdgc Farm, Sefron, viA Seaforth, Liwrjiool. 

3G2 III. (lOs-)— W illiam a. CaRH. Overgreen. AVesthouse. Inglcton. AT>rks. 

363 H. N. & H. C.-Pawcett Brothers, Ireby Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Class 31^,— Black Wyandotte. Pullets. [7 entries.] 

366 I, (308.)- W. R. Abbey, Crolt Farm. Hessav, York. 

370 II. (208.) -Roger HAEOREAyes, Banks Kiirm. Whalley, Lauc> 

371 III. (lOi.)— John W. Tittehington, Nook Cottage, Kirkland, near Garstang. 

372 R. H. & H. C.— Alfred Birch. Kdge Farm, Selton, via SeaforlL. Livorpool. 

H. C.-367. C.- 369, 

Class 371. — Gold tir Bdeer Laced Wyandotte. Cooks oe Cockerels. [10 entries.] 
381) I. i30.s.). & 377 II. (2Q.i'.)— W. H. Bmith & SON, Peers Farm, Southport. 

37:0 III. (10s.)— .lOHN Greenwood, Old ^viiite Bear, Crussbills, Keighley. 

381 R. N, & H. C.— HSRBBliT SpENSLEY, Oaks Farm, iicnston, vik Leeds 
H. C. -3(8, 379, 0,-373. 376. 

Glass 372. — Gold or Sileer Laced Wyandolte Hens or Pnlleis, [7 entries.] 

3'^3 I, (308.)— Tom H. FdrNESS, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

W II. 1 208.) -Herbert SpenslBY, Oaks Frirm, Mendou. via Leeds. 

381 HI. (10s. )• -Thomas Locewood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge, Yorks, 
erifi R. N. & il. C.-W, H. Smith 4 Son, Peets Farm. Southport. 

H. 0.-385, 387. C.-38B. 

OkBB 313.- -Partridge Wyandotte Cocks or Coeksreh. [7 entries.] 

( 30 s., & Champion’), 394 HI. (lOs.i, A 396 R. N. & H. C.-Richard Watson, 
Thom Garth Poultry Farm, Tluickley, Bradford. 

•■3" II. (BOs.) J. G. Morten, Pwitnch, Derby. 

H.C.--393, 395. C.-391 

/'I'ecial Pr've of l(.)s. and Uk'" Visiting Cup" valuoJCa given hytlu- White Wyandotte 
t ujli for the bfiit Wltite Wyandotte in Classes 

/Special Prize of lOv given bv the Black Wyandotte Club for ihe best Black 
''yandotte in Classes 367-37(). 

Special Prize given bv tlie Partridge Wyandotte Club for tlie best Partridge Wyan- 
m Classes 373 and 374. 
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Class 374. -Partridge Wyaridotte Refis or Pullets, [2 entries.] 

‘A98 I, (30s.. & E, N. for Champion.' )— HUGH Gunn, Castle Villa Poultry Farm, Glou- 
cester. 

397 n. (20 .S,)— Mbs, C. N. Alexander, Stock well House Poultry Farm, Knaresborop^li. 

Class 375. -Columhiar Wyaadotte Corks or Cockerels. [5 entries.] 

4ol I, (30-<.), ifc 403 E, E. & H. C.~L. 11. WAGE, Kingsland T.orlge, Beamiastor, Dorset. 

399 II. (20s-)— IViLLlAM Hodges. Mountain Ash, Addl^stone, Surrey. 

400 HI. (iOs.)-*JoHN T. Kitchen, Sileby Road, Barrow-on-Soar. 

Class ^l^.— Columbiayi iVyajidotte Hens or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

407 I. (30«.)— W. 0. Yeoman. Mni-fidmi Hall, Nelson. Lancs. 

•101 II. W, A. Beau. 19 Cambridge Drive, Crosby. Liverpool. 

406 III. (lOif.l WlLLI.AM Hodges, Mountain Ash. Addlestone, Surrey. 
li'.T R. N, & H. C. - J. R. CoATBS. Dairy, Manchester Road, Wilmslow. 

Class 377. — Bine Wyandotfe Cocks or (hckereis. [10 entries,] 

413 I. (SOr.)— F. P. LIOHTFOOT. Inglewood Lodge, Gr(“at Barr, Birminghnm. 

413 II. (20s.)— M bs. W. Holdsworth. St. Jude’s ROrad West, Wolverhampton, 

415 III. (10s.)— J.-VMKS Wai.lbank, BelmoTit, Longridge. near Preston, 

416 E. N. & H. C. Q. L WATKINS, The L.anvels, Caerphilly, via Cardiff. 

H. C.-417. 0.-408. 

Class 378. — Blue Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. [10 entries.] 

430 I. (30.<!.), & 426 11, (20r.) -Mrs. W. holdsworth, St. Jude's Hoad West, WolVci- 
bainpton. 

434 III. (10s.)— J ames W.aij.B.ANK, Belmont, Longridge, near Preston. 

425 K. N. & H, C.— G, L. W ATKINS, Tlie Laurels, Caerphilly, via Cardiff. 

H. C.-4t9, 423, 427. C.- 421, 423. 

Class 379.— Cock.'! ur CockerelK, any other variety. [12 entries.] 

439 I. (30s.). A 432 il. (20s. I -MICHAEL IlARRfSON. Sh.'iw House, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 
431} III. (10s )— 4V. H. Brewer, Hzella Poultry Farm, Lostwithich 
428 R. N. & H. 0.— R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Fuxton, Chorley, Lanes. 

H. C.-434. 437, 438. C.-429. 

Class 380.- - i fens or Pullets, any other mrieiy. [11 entries.] 

4.50 I. (30s.), <S; 444 E.N. & H.O.— Michael Harrison. Shaw Honst*. Heads Nont. 
Carlisle. 

449 II, (20s.)— Wh IT. Brewer, UzelUi Poultry Farm, Lostwithiel. 

441 III. (10s.) — W. L, ARCHER, Ashweil's Farm. Chalfoiit St. Giles. Bueks. 

H. C.-44,5, 416, C.-440, 447, 

Class 381.— Orpington Cocks. [21 entries.] 

451 1. (30s., & E. N.for Champion. -)— Robert L. Mono, Comhe Bank, near Seventink-^, 
460 II. (20.S.1— Tom H. Furness. Carlton House., Chesterfield. 

4.55 III. (10s.)— J ohn Chi vers, Wychflehl, Cambridge. 

467 fi. H. H. G.— Murray Lindner, ILnn Conn Poultry Farm. Churl son King'. 
Cheltenham. 

H. 0,-464. C. -458. 

Class 382.- -Buff Orpington Hens. [8 entries.] 

477 1. (30s. >. & 479 II. (20s.)— ROBERT L. Mond, Combe. Bank, near Sev^moaks. 

4(2 lll.dOs.)— IL Anthony. Home Farm, Ruxtoo, Chorley, Lanes. 

473 P.. N. & H. C.— WILLIAM H, CoOK, LTD.. Poultry Breeders, Orpington, Keni. 

Class 383. — Buff Orpington Cockerels. [1 2 entries.] 

486 I. (30s.)— F. M. ROGERS, Stoford Poultry Farm, "West Buekland. Wellington, Sum. 
481 II. (20s.')- W. J. Golding. Westwood Farm. W’'eald. Kent. 

489 III. (10s.). & 485 E. N. & H. C.~E(JBKRT L. Mond. Combe Bank, near Sevenoak-. 

H. 0.-487,491. C.' -482, 

Class 384. — Buff Orpington Pullets. [12 eDtries.j 
492 I. (30s.. & Champion.'l-JOFIN Chivers. Wychfield, Cambridge. 

496 IL l20s.). 501 III, (lOs.i, & 503 R. N. & H.C. -Robert L. Mond, Combe Bank, n-.-ar 
Sevenoftks. 

H. C. -494, 498. C.-495, 500. 


' Special Prize given by the Partridge Wyandotte Club for the best Partridge Wvar- 
dotte in Cla-sses 373 and 374. 

’ A Piece of Plate given by the Buff Orpington Club for the best Buff Orpington in 
ClaBSf’s 381 384, 
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Class 385. — White Orpitifjtim Cock.'i. [4 entries.] 

;i04 I. (30s.>, & 507 II. (20s.!— M urray LrNi)NKK, Hnni Court Poultry Funu. Cliarltou 
Kind's. Oheltenluim. 

505 III. (lOs.)— W. F. MacGibboN, Biirn^de, UoUeston-on-Dove, Burtun-on-Trent. 

Class White Orphiffton Hens. [IS entries.] 

509 I. {30s.)~W, M. Bell, St. Leonard's Pouiirj" Farm. Bingrwoocl. Hants. 

515 II. {20s.)— 5''iLLTA5f FOOTE, Springfield House, Armthoipe, Doncaster. 

520 III. (10'!.)— W. F. MACfltRTSON, Burnside, Rolleston-on-DoYe. Burton-on-Trenl. 

533 E. N. k H- c.— MA.IOR H. tVATTS, BrookdKlc. Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

H, C.-5l6,r)21. C, 517. 

Class 387.— Orpington Cocke reli. [6 entries.] 

5311 I. (30^., & Champion. ■! i— Bohert L. Mond, Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks. 

528 II. (20«.t & S. N. for Champion. ' (—William Foote, Springfield Ilouse* Annihorpe, 
Doncaster. 

537 III. (lOi) -Lady FitzGerald, Bnckland Poultry Farm, Faringdun. Berks. 

.531 R. N. & H. C.--C. W. IVashiauton, Dringhoe Poultry Farm, Beeford, near Driffield. 

Class 388. - White Orpitig/on PulleU. [,5 entries,] 

.5:16 I. (30s’.. & Champion.'- 1 — W. F, MacGibboN, Burnside, Kolleston ou-Dove, Burton- 
on-Trent- 

.535 II. (20<,, Si E. H. for Champion. 'G—5Villiam: Foote, RpringHeld House. .Armthorpc. 
Doncaster. 

.5:12 III. (lOc.)— W. M. Bell, St, Leonard's Poultry Farm. Hingwood, Hants. 

5'H E. N. & H. C.— L.\t)Y FitzGkrald, Bnckland Poultry Farm, Faringdon, Berks. 

Class 389. — Blnrk Orpington Cork/t. [23 entries.] 

530 I. (30.C. Si Champion.'*) 5V. M, BELL. Si. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Hingwood. 

.517 II. (SO-s, )— T. J. D.AVIES, Maesyderi, Abercrave, Breconshire. 

.512 III. (lOs.) J. Brooks, Brook House, Irlam. Manchester. 

5*7 E. N- & H. C. J. 0. Shanks, Stctch worth, Newmarket. 

H. C.-544, r>r)’2, 555. C,-518, 5.58, 5fH). 

Class 390. — Black Orpington Ifeni^. [1(> entries.] 

.5i;,5 I. (30s.)— WiLLfAM H. Cook. Ltd.. Poultry Breeders, Orpington, Kent. ■ 

571 II. (^s.) -T homas Bot.le Bosvile, Leyburn Hall, Leyburn. s.O., Yorks. 

5(18 III. (10s.)— THO.M.AS Hoyle. Savilelloyd, Halifax. 

.571 E. N. & H. C.— E. SCARISBBICK, Greaves Hall Poultry Farm, Banks. Laiicv 
H. 0. 569. C. 566, 570. 

Class ^91. —Black Orpington Cockerels, [4 entries.] 

57'i I. (30.S., & R. N. for Champion,!) L eslie H. Bauciius, Brooklyn iVmltry Farm. 
Ifleld, Crawley. Sussex. • 

579 II, (20s.) -J- PioaOTT. The Folly, Haddenham, Bucks. 

'77 III. (10.?.)-W. M. BELL, Si Leonard's Poultry Farm, Hingwood, Hanis. 

57s E. N. Si H. C. -Thom.AS Hoyle, Savile Uuyd, Halifax, 

Class 392. — Black Orpington Pulletn. [ 3 entries. 1 
■5s2 L (,.30,s.)— .Johns Brothers, Trentinney Farm. St. Endellion. Coni wall, 

580 n.' (20s.)— \V. M. Beli,, St. Leonard's Poultry Farm. Hingwood. Haul-. 

581 III. (iOs.)— T om TT, Furness, Carlton House. Che-terfleld. 

Class 393. Bhtc Orpington Cockr or (Wkrrch. [1 7 entries.] 

58(1 1. (30s., & Champion ' ),&596 II.(20s.,& E.N. for Champion. ■> ) Ma.ior Max dkBatur. 
Hartley Court, Reading. 

5l'l III. (10.<,). <fc 538 E. N. & H, C. Harold Corrif, Quobleigh, Eastleigh. Hants. 

H. C.- - 584. ,589. C. • 591, m. 

Class 394. — Blue Orpington Hens or Pullets. [9 entries, i 
8"l I. (.30 js., Si Champion ' 1, A 606 III. (10s.)— M ajor Max de Bathe. Hanley Court. 
Heading, 

iFii IL i20.^. & E. N. for Champion.'' i-T.J. D.WIES, Maesyderi. Abererax t . Bn'conshire. 
'■‘d R. S. Si H. 0.— Robert L. MoND, Combe Bank, near Bevenoaks. 

H. 0,-1,102. C.-509, 

_ ' Silver Serviette Ring given by the White Orpington Club lor the best White 
O) [jit)gton Cockerel in Class 387. 

Silver Serviette Ring given bv the "Whito Orpington Club for the best White 
Gi l'ington Pullet in Class 388. 

■’ Special Prize of 10,^. given bv the Black Orpington Club for the best Black 
‘h'l'iiigton in Classes 389-.392. 

, ‘ Special Prize of HI,'!, given by the Blue Orpington CluJi for the he-^t Blue (.>riiington 
'''ick or Cockerel in Class 393. 

■' Special Prize of 10.i. given bv tlie Blue Orpington ('lub (or The best Blue Orpington 
lien or Pullet in GIuhs 394, 
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Class 395. — SpanijUd Oyphujton. Vock^ or Coelterdi, [5 entvies.J 
608 1. <30s., & Champion. ') -LESLIE H. BACCHUS, Broolilyn Poultry Farm, Ifleld. 
Crjuviey. Su-sps. 

6U IL (20*.)— William H. cook. Ltd,, Poultry BreedL'is, Orpington, Kent. 

607 III. (lOs.). it (lit) R. JT. & H, C. --William Cook it Soks, Orpington Iloase, St. Mary 
Cray, Kent. 

C, — 60S). 

Class ZB6.—Spait(jied Orpington or PuUet..<t. C4- entries.] 

612 I. (30s., k R, N. for Champion' i. & 615 HI. (10 s,)-LESL1e H. Bacchus, Brooklyn 
Poultry Farm. Iflold. Crawley. Susses. 

614 11. fSOs-i'-WiLLiAM Cook t So.ns, Orpington Hom^e, S(, Marv Cray. Kent. 

C13 E, N. & H. C.-Lawrence Booth, Dingle Bank, Chester. 

Glass ‘iZl. -- Orpington (WkA or Cockprrls\ ang other eohmr. [i! entries.] 

618 I, tSOs.), & 621 II. (20s.)— WiLLLAM COOK t So\'S, Orpington House. St. Mary Cray 
62(1 HI. (IOs.I-Sacxdertox Porr.THV Farm, Blodlow Ridge, Wallingford, Bucks. ’ 
H.C.- 61ii. C. -6L6. 

Class — Orpington llen^ or Pullets, ang other colour. [2 entries.] 

G22 I. (30.V.')— William Cook ^ Sons. Orpington House. St. Mary Cray, Kent. 

Class Z9d. -.liritisk Rhode, Ixhind Red Cocltn. [H 7 entries.] 

628 I. (30u., k Champion. ')— m:r?)i Christine colbeck, Boyle Hall. WakeUcld. 

635 II, (20s.)— J oseph H. heap, Oommennal Hotel, Wheelock, Sandbach, 

632 III, (104'.)--MRS. W. B. (looDE. .VldlKirongh I.odge, Boroughbridge, Yorks. 

647 R.N, k H. C.-L. SIDSON. Waterworks Road, \Yorkso\), 

H. C -624, 62,5, 629, 637, 63H, 641. C.-6‘26, 640, 644, 648, 650, 654, 656, 657. 

Class ^QQ. - Pritid Rhode hUnul Red liens. [Id entries.] 

675 I. (30.S'.. &E. N, for Champion ^), A 662 R. N. k H, C.-Mrs. Christine Colbe(. k, 
Bo\ Ic Hall, Wakefield. 

664 II, (20s.)— W. F, MACGibbON, Burnside, Rolleston on-Dove, Burton-on-Treiit, 

669 III. (10.S.)— Thomas A Jones, Dauylan Poultry Yards Trebarris, Glam, 
H.jC.-665,6fi6.d73. C.-6T6. 

Cl'dss 401. Rhode Island Red (Wherels. ; 14 entries. ' 

678 L (30^) -Miss F. Ch.\.MPK)N. lloatber Hall. AsUby-dt-la Zouch. 

6b5 II, (20-‘'' ) -Tom A. .ScorT & Co., The Trendies, Middle Green. Slough, 

687 III. (lOjf.)- JAMES STIRLING, Mossgruve, Bridge-ol-Alhiu, N.B. 

683 R. S. k H. C — John Williamson, Park House, Kuaresburougb. 

H. 0.-634,689. 0.-079. 

Class 402.-— 7^/' if). t/) Rhode hland Red Pidlets. [22 entries.] 

696 I. (30>sd— D yson & Sykes. Biockbolevi. Huddersfield. 

709 II. (20<,) -AIRS. CHRISTINE Colbeck, Boyle Hall, Wakefield. 

703 III, (lO.'J.) -Harry 'IuRTuN. Xeslield. West Hallam. Derby. 

091 E. K. k H. C.— W. R. Abbey. Croft F.arni, Hessa v. York. 

H. 0. 093,697. C. 695,712. 

Class 403. Old Englidi Rume Rloch-Red Corks. [12 entries.] 

71,5 I. (30.5.)— T. C. Heath, h-celc, Newcastle. Mtafls. 

713 II. (20i'.)- J- 'f. DODD, I’hc Wuth Fariu, Sillolb, Cumberland 
716 III. U0.<- '—Thomas Hughes, Bryuteg CrynauT, Neath. 

718 R. N. k H. C.— R. S, M.MiSDKN. Pendle Hotel. Cbatburn, ClillKTOe. 

H.G.-711 720,724. C,' 722,723, 

Class 404. — English (Tame, Clag or Wheaten Ilems. [8 entries.] 

727 I. (30f!.)-R. iS. MakSOEN. Pendle Hotel, Cbiitbiirn, Clitheroe. 

726 IL (2Qs.) “'r. C. Heath, Keelc, Newcastle. Stalls. 

731 III. ( lOh'.) -Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn, 

7‘28 R. N. & H. C. ThoM.^s Wilson, Royal Oak, Bowness-on-Windermere. 

H. C.-725, 729. 0.-752. 

Class 405, — Old English Oame Cocks, ang other colour. [13 entries.] 

745 1. 1 BOs. ) AV alter Firth. Read, Blackburn. 

733 II. (20k)— T homas Hughe-s. Bvynteg Crynant. Ncatii. 

735 III. (lOs.)— T. J. Dayies. Maesyderi. Abercnive, Breconshire. 

742 R. N. & H. 0.— Robert SLADINTE St John's Nurseries, B.orkerhouse Road. NVIs.. 
H.C, -7 34, 736, 743. C. -T33. 740. 

‘ special Prize given by Ihe Spangled Orpington Club for the best Spungle 
Orpington in ClasKes 3U5 and 396, 

■1 Silver Spoon given by the British Rhode Island Red Club for the best Briti- 
Rhode Island Red. 
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OUss i08. — Old Eiitjllfk (rams Hem% any calottr. '■> t-’miu;8.J 
748 I. (305.)-T. C, heath, k«ele. Xewi.':istle. Stufl's, 

7n4 II. (,20s.), & 747 R, N. & H. C.-WALTER FiRTH, RoaU. Bkckburii, 

751 III. (.10s.)— R, 3. MarsdEX, Puiidle Hotel. Cliatburti. Olitheroe. 

H. 0. -752, 753, a.-74(V 

Class 407. — Old EngliMh (ramn Cnr'keiyh. iiHtj /‘oh>nr. [4 entries.] 

756 I. (30s )— R, S. MarshkN, Veudle Hotel, Cbntburn, Clilberoe, 

757 II. {20s.)— T homas Wilson, Rovul Onk, Bowness-ou-Wiiulertnero- 

758 III. (10s.), & 75.5 R, N. & H. G.-PlIILir IIINDE, JUN., Suudiwny, North wich. 

Class \(S^—OlA Engluh Game PulUtu^ any cohuy. [i entvies.j 

759 I. (30s,)— E. 8. Marsden, Penrile Hotel, Cbatburn, Clirberoe. 

750 II. (20s.)— T hom. \ s Wilson, Royal Oak. Bowness-on-Windennere. 

702 HI. (10s.)— DR. Edgar T.AYLon'. 1 Ward Street, Lunytown, Uamberland. 

ClaBS 409 . — Oidlan (Pimy. (Wh or CorkyyoiK. [14 entries,] 

764 I. (303.)— J. H, BAKER & SONS, Tha Forac. Banmtiiple 

772 II. (20.3.) -William 0. Kingwell. Dartmoor Poultry IG'rni, South Breat, 

770 III. (10s.)— W alter Firth, Dead, Blackburn. 

768 E. N, & H. C.-ALBERT E. Dark. Luuderdalo. Barnstaple. 

H. 0. -775, 776. C.-766. 771. 

Class 410. Game Uena or Pallet r,. [11 entries. J 

778 I. (30s.)— J. H. Baker & sons. The Foi'se, Barnstaple. 

T8() II. 1 20s.)— W illiam Brent, Olampit, Callinjiton. Cornwall, 

782 III, (lO.s.)— W alter firth, Read. Blaekburn, 

783 E. N. k H, 0,— W. & .T. 11. Heys. Stone Uroft, Hdiwieli (Ireen, Noribwieh. 

H. 0.-786. 0.-777, 787. 

Claas 411. — J/fifZp/’R Game Cooha or (\ickrreb, any roUmr, [b entries.] 

793 I. (30s.), A 790 III. (10s.)— W illiam GAR^E, Abbngton, Fairtord, Gloncestorshire. 

793 11. (20s.), A 788 E. N. & H. C.— Walter firth. Read. Blaekburn. 

H. 0.-789, 791. 

Glass 412. — Modern Game Tfeox or Pullets, any colour. [0 entries.] 

794 I. (30s.), A: 798 IL (20s.)— W ai.'I'EK Firth. Re;ul. Blaekbtn-n. 

795 III. (10s.) -W illiam Garne, A))lii)gton, Fairford, (ilcpiK’OsVershire. 

797 E. N, & H. C.-DAVID ^^TS^ART, The Ferry. Oliaiteris, Camb<. 

H. C.-796. 

Class i\^.~Plack Sumatra Game. (Wks or (.Whrrels. [8 entries.] 

300 I. (30s.), & 807 E. N. k H. 0.— F. 11. Eaton, Cleveland House, Eiiiou. Norwieli. 
80(j II. (20s.)— F. W. S. Hp.vRJtow, West, Aloors. near Wimborne. 

302 III. (lQ.s.)-R. S. AfARSnE.N, Pi-ndle Hotel. Ohatbuni. Clitheroe. 

H. 0.-801, 803, 804. C. 8(G. 

Class 414. — Pluck Sumatra Game Hens or I'uUeJs. ! i) entries.] 

811 I, (30s.)-R. H. AI ARSDEN, Fondle Bot>G, Chatbiirc. Clitlioroe. 

808 II. (20s-)— D-YVID B. ChesteREi eld. Rook House. Glynnealb, Glainuri^an. 

813 HI, (10s.)— FREDERICK R. EATON. Obn e!, and House, Eaton, Norwieh. 

812 R. H. & H. O.-FrEDERICK W, AlYiIILi... The lieil House, Tletbcl, Norwich. 

H. 0.-8(i9, HIO. 

Class 415 . — Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries,] 

830 I. (oOs,), & 814 II. (20s.)- AValter BRADLEY, Hoineka Poultry Farm, Bilsdca.yorkA 

816 III. (10;.' )-FUESLAND BROTHERS. Bridit water, Somerset. 

817 E. N. k H. C.-Akthhr G. Pitts. ‘Tarista,’ Buruliam. Someiset. 

H. C.-819. C,-815. 

Class 416. — Minorca Hens or Pullets, [20 entries.] 

«23 I. (30s.), & 838 II. (20s.)- WALTER BRADLEY. Homclea Poultry Farm, Silsden, Yorks, 
838 III. (1D*.)-E. J, NaiSH, 95 Pembroke Road, Seven Kings, Ilford. 

824 R. N. & H. C.-GEORQB CLEAVES, The Oaks. Snatchwood, Abcrsyclium Mcu. 

H. 0.-836. G.~m. 

Class 417.— Leghorn Cocks ar Cockereh. [:3 entries,] 

843 I, (30s.)— L uther slack, Litehfleld Houhl Nottingham Road, MausCcld. 

841 II, (20s.) -WALl ER BRADLEY, Houielea Poultry Farm, Sikden, Yorks. 

842 III. (lOs.)~B. iMoss, Lindow Terrace, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
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Olaaa White Leghorn Hens or Pullets. [6 entriea.] 

844 I, (SOfiJ—WALTKR Bkadlky. Horaelea Poultry Farm. Silsden. Yorks?. 

845 II. i20 .«.)— Joseph Haudwick. ITOOversatts Koad.XewhaU. Burton-on-Trent. 

847 HI. (103,). & 849 B. N. & H. C.-LuTHEH SLACK, Litchfield HouBe, Nottinglmni 
Road, Mansflelrl. 

H. C.~84t5. 

Class 419,— Cochs or Coclterels. [4 entries.] 

850 I. (303.)— R. AxthonY, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

853 IL (20s.} -Ernest Ll. Simon, Pembroke. 

831 III. (iOs.)— W alter Bradley, HomeleaPoultryFarm.Silsiden, Yorks. 

Class 430. — Brown Leghorn liens or Pullets, [8 entries.] 

859 I. (30k.)- N, Rossall, South Marl Pit’s Farm, Wheelton, near Chorley. 

858 II. (20.S'.)— E. Denver, 93 Walton Road, Molesey, Surrey. 

8fd HI. (IOk.), & 858 E. N. & H. 0.— .T. J. RAWSON, Westholme, London Road^ Kettering, 
H. C. -857. C.— 855. 

Class Leghorn Cock.'i or Coehireh, [2 entries,] 

882 I. (30?.)-AETIIUR H. Catchpole, GaleHouse.Framlingbam, Suffolk, 

853 II. (20k.)~KicHARD Rodwell, 53 Vale Street. Nelson. 

Class ^22.— lilach Leghorn Hens or Pallets. [11 entries.] 

807 I. (30s.)— John Hurst, South Terrace, Glossop. 

873 II. (20s.) -W.ALTER HURST, 9 High Streot, East Glossop. 

870 III. (10s.)— Tt-fOMAS S. Mann, Church Lane, Bagthorpe, Jacksdale, Notts,. 

8G9 E. N. & H. C.- HARRY S. KING, Qallow House, Otley, Yorks. 

H. 0. 871. C.-872. 

Class Leghorn Coehs or Coclierels,, ang other colour, [4 entries.] 

876 I, (30s.)— Ernest Ll. Simon, Pembroke. 

875 II. (20s.) -C. N. Alexander, Stockwell House Poultry Farm, Knareshorougb. 

878 III, (IDs.)— WILLI.VM STRAW, lOHeanor Road, llkesloit. 

877 R. K. k H. C.— John White, 15 Clarence Street, Pleasloy Hill, Mansfield, 

Class 424, — Leghorn Hens or Pullets, any other colour. [4 entries,] 

882 I. (30.S.)— Wti.liam Straw, 19 Heanor Road, Ilkeston. 

879 II, (20'?'.)— C. N. ALEXANDER, Stockwell House Poultry Farm, Knaresborougli. 

880 III. 1 10s.)— M rs. a, J. Pain, Heath Park House, Leighton Buzzard. 

881 E. K, & H. C.— Richard Watson, 4 Bank, Barnard Castle. 

Class 425, — Nici/iait Buttercup Coclis or Lockereh. [17 eulncs.] 

888 I. (SO."!.. & Champion O-Mss. Christine Coldeck, Boyle Hall, Wakefield 
893 IL (20 k., & E, N. for Champion 0 — Mrs. A. Wilson, Bradh-waite, Keswick. 

883 HI. (10k.)— James Chambers, Elstree House, Nut field Road. Redhill, Surrey. 

890 E. N. & H. 0.— John Richardson, So werby Grange, Northallerton. 

H. C.-892 , 0.-899. 

Class 426. — Shiliiin Buttercup Ileiu or Pullets. [16 entries.] 

904 I. (30*., & Champion’^ )— Mrs, Cecilia J. Ei^ans, Court of .Soke, Pern bridge. 

901 II. (208., & E. N. for Champion'^.)— Miss F, Champion, Heather Hall, Ashby-de-la- 
3oucli. 

914 HI. (108.)-MUS. Christine CuLBEOK, Boyle Tlall, Wakefield. 

9(J0 E. N. & H. C.-JAtiiES Chambers, Elstrce House, Nutfield Road, RedLill, Surn'v. 
H.C.-903. C,-9()6. 

Class ^Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks. [16 entries.] 

925 I. (30s., St E. N. for Champion M—G. V. Scott, Kirkburton, near Huddersfield, 

920 II. (20k.) -Dr. E. S. JACKSON, Robin Hill, Cartfforth. 

919 HI. a0s,)-GEOEHE E. Gush, Thnckham, Wmchfleld, Hants. 

927 E. N, St H. C.— W. SWAUBRlCK, Shaw Farm, Longridge, 

H. C.-918, 924. 0. -917,923. 

Class ^2^.— Barred Plymouth. Rock Hens. [12 entries.] 

933 1. (30s-, & Champion.’)— SYDNEY Lake, Hayeaden. Tonbridge, Kent. 

9(0 II. (208.), & 930 E. N. & H, O.-R. Garlick. Kirkby I/nisdale. 

938 HI. (IOk.)— W. SwAKBEiCK, Shaw P'arm, Longridge. 

H, C .-935. 0.-932. 

I Special Prize given by (be International Buttercup Club for the best Cock or 
Cockerel in Class 425, 

'•< Special Prize given by the International Buttercup Club for the l>est Hon or 
Pullet in Cla.ss 426; 

’ Special Prize, giveu by the Barred Plymouth Rock Club for the best Barred Idv- 
mouth Rvf'k in Classes '■‘1-430. 
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Class ^29— Barred Plymouth. Rook Cockerels. [11 entries,] 
;!43 I. (30«.)-JOHN GorbI’, Craven Heit'er Hotel, Cbaiglev.Glitlieroe. 

941 II. (30?,) Edward BILUNOTON. ISGarstang Road/Weshain, I,anrs. 

917 III. (IOj.I'-DR, E. S. .IACKSON, Robin Ilill, (Ilarnfonh. 

;i't0 E, N. H. 0.— A. E. Wells, Wirken Hall Pcjultrv Farm, Newport, Ej-kcx, 
H.C.-94-2 945,94a. a-941. 


Olaaa Barred Plynmdh Hook Puliets. ['J entries.) 

955 I. t30<.>— HR. E. S. JACKSON, Robin Hill, Carnlorth, 

956 II. (Mj.)— E. MARSHALL, Lenton, Nottingbani, 

952 III. (10?,)— Edward BILLINQTON, 18 Garstang Road, Wesliam, Lanes. 

953! E. N. & H. C,— Geokob E, Gush, Thaekbam. Winohfleld, Hants. 

H. 0.-957. 

Class 431. — Bu/f Plymouth Hook Cocks vr Cockerels. [15 enti'icB.] 

970 I. (30?., & Champion.’ I-WILLIAM I). Haycock, 307 St. Benedict’s Road, Small 
Heath, BiTmingham, 

961 II. (2Ds.)- J ames Bateman, Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

968 III, (iOs.)— D r. E. S, Jackson, Robin Hill, Carniortb, 

964 'E. N. & H, C.— John GORST. Craven Heifer Hotel, Chaigley, Clitberoe. 

'H. C.-963, 965. C.- -967, 972, 975. 

Class 432.— y/tt//' Plymouth Hock liens c?- Pullets. [8 entries.] 

982 1. (30*., & E. N. for Champion. ‘ ). & 979 HI. (lOs-i Herbkkt Spewslby, Oakr- Farm. 
Menston, via Leeds. 

960 II. (20j.)-J. T, STINCHCOMBE, 35 Bntli i Road, Luton. 

977 E. N. k H. C.— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Robin Hill, Carnforth. 

Class 433. — White Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels. [4 entrit‘>^.] 

984 I. (30?.)— William Foote, Springfield House, Armthoi-pe, Doncaster. 

967 II. (20?.)- Mrs. R. Willis, Kiltane Poultry Farm, Dunblane. N.B. 

986 III. (10s.)— A. E. Wells, Wu'keu Hall Poultry Farm, Newport, Essex. 

985 E. N. & H. C.—GEORGE E. Gush, Thackhani, Winch field, Hants. 

White Plymouth Hock Metis or Pullets. [3 entries.] 

988 1, (30?.)— William Foote. Spr.ngtleld House. Armthorpe, Doncaster. 

989 II. (SO*.)- HR8. R. Willis, Riltane Poultry Farm, Dunblane, N.B. 

990 III. (IOl)— E. H. Thomas, Clifton Villa, Queen's Head, Weslfelton, OaweBiry. 

Class \Z^.—Plymmah Rock Cocks or Cockerels.^ any other colour. [4 entries.] 

992 I. (30i.)— F awcett brothers, Ireby Hall, Kirk by Lonsdale, 

994 IL (20*.)— A. T. MlTiON, Turton, Bolton. 

991 III. (10s.) -F. W. DEAN, Woodhouse, Biddulph, Start's. , 

993 E. N. k H. C.— Thomas W. Gibson, Arkholme, Rirkby Lonsdale. 

Glass ^Z^.—Plyrtmith Hock liens or Pullets, any other colour. [tJ entries.] 

996 I. (3Cl,t.J— J ambs Bateman, Milnthorpe, Westmorlaiui. 

999 II. (20*.)— K. Thompson, the Lodge, Arnsicle, vid Cutnforih. 

997 III, (10*.)— James a. BRANDWOOD, Pleasant View, Ldg worth, Bolton, Lancs. 

995 S. N, H. C. W. L. Archer, Ash well’s Farm, CbaUout St - Giles, Buckw. 

H. C. 998. C.-IOOO. 


Class 437. — Scots Dumpy Cocks or Cockerels, [6 entries.] 

1001 I. (30*., & Champion'’), A 1005 II. (20» )'-John Major, Ditton. Jjangiey, Bucks. 

1006 III. (10«.)— John Craig, Fauldside Cottage, Dregborn, Ayrshire. 

1904 E. N. & H. 0.— J. E, KERR, Harviestoun Cas<tle, Dollar. 

H. C.-iO03. 0.-1W2. 

Class 438.— Dumpy Hens i>i' Pullets. [8 entries.] 

1007 1. (30*., 3i E. N. for Champion.!?)- J ames W. Brown, Skellyton Farm, Larkhall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1013 II. (20*.), A 1011 III. (10*.)— JOHN MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

1008 E. H, k U. C.— John Ceaiq, Fauldside Cottage, Dregborn, Ayrshire. 

H, C.-1012, lOH. O.-IOIO. 


‘ Special Prize given by the Buff Plymouth Rock Club for (be best Bull Plymouth 
Ruck in Classes 431 and 432, 

g Special Prize of 10*. Gd. given by a Member of the R.A.8,E, for the best Scots 
Dumpy. 
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Class 439.- Coclis or Coclierda. [3 erUries.] 

1017 I. (30«.)-Mb, & Mrs, Erik F. Hurt, Month D:irley, Matlock. 

1016 11- (20^.)— James H. Heap, Bay Hor^e Ilotrl, Worijtliorne, Burnley. 

1015 in. (10.S,)-J. H. Fn.LElt, Mars<len Square, Hash n^den, Lancs. 

Class 440. ---■!« I '(U^rt. ffrns c/' [3 nnli'ics.] 

1010 1. i30.s.)-MU. & Mrs. Erik F, Hurt, South Harley, Matlock. 

1020 II. )-M Its. SIIORTT, So nth wick Rectory, Sunderland. 

1018 III. (lOs.) -James II, TIkap, Bay Horse Ilofel, Worgf horne, Burnley. 

Class 441, — YohnluDoti Cocks or Coctufrelx. [9 entries.] 

1021 I. (30s., & Okampion' ), & 1027 III. (lOs.)-R. SCOTT Miller, Oreonoak Hill. 
Broom house, near Ghispow. 

1022 II. (20^.1— Robert L. I\IoXD, Combe Bank, near Sevonoaks. 

102S E. N. & H. C. -Mrs. L. C- Pkidkaux, LindflelA. Haywards Heath. 

H. 0.-1024, 1025. C. -1023, 1029. 

Class 443. — Yokohama Jlem or Pullets. [8 eutiies.] 
lu:U I. (30s,. & E. N, for Obampioni), & 1035 R. H. & H. O.-MRS. L. 0. FR 1 DEai.it, 
Lindtleld. Haywards Heath, 

1032 II, (20s.i— R. Scott miller. Greenoak Hill, Brooiubouso. near Glasgow. 

1030 III. (10s.)- Robert T-. Mono, Combe Bank, near Sevenoakfi. 

H. 0.-103.3.1(136. 0.-1034,1037. 

Class 443, — or Cockerels, oKy >’fhor disCurt rurirtij exeejd Jianfam.'t. 
[10 eiiti'ies.J 

l(i43 I, (305.)-JonN SMITH, Keythorpe Hall, Leicester. (Black Spanish.) 

lOlo II. (20s.) S. W. Thom:A 8, Glaslryn. Forest Fach, S wansea. (CrOve C(»vit,) 

1038 III. (10s.)— J. H. Baker & Sons, The Forge, Barnstaple. (Malay.t 

1040 R. N. & H. O.-MrS, OiIRiaTINB COLBECK. Bovle HaU, Wakedeld. (RusBirui 

OrlolT.) 

H. 0,-1042. 0.-1046, 

Class m,-~Hens or Pidlets, any other distmot variety except Punianu. 
[18 eutrics.] 

1050 I. (30s,) JOHN SMITH, Keythorpe Hall, Leicester (Black Spanish.) 

1048 II. (20s.)— Master K. H, H. Bedford, The Rectory, West Hallam, Derby. (Whiiv 
Silkie.) 

1058 III. (IQs.) -S. \V. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea, (Cr^ve Cceur.) 

1059 R. N. & H, C-— Harry Tcrti'N, Nesflcld. West Halhini, Derby. (Hamburgh.) 

H. 0.-1049. 0. -1053. 

Class Hf),— Aylesbury Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1915, 

[S entries.] 

1061 I. (30s )- R. Anthony, Heme Farm, Eiixton, Chorley, Lancs. 

1066 II. (20s.)-, I AMES HUNTLY & SON, Hirsel Poultry Farm. Coldstream, Berwickshira 
lOcu III. (10s.)— T he rev. j. UEtySTSON, Beeley Vicarage, Rowsley. Derbyshire. 

1062 R N. & H. 0.- HENRY BICKFORD, StandeEord, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton. 

H. 0.- 1063. 0.-1967. 

Class 446. -Aylahury Drakes or Ducks, hred in 1915. [2 entries.] 

1(1(9 I, (30.V)— James HUNTLY & Sun, Hirsel Poultry Farm. Coldstream, Berwickshivs. 
1070 II, (20s-)— M rs. ll, AVillis, Kiltane Poultry Farm, Dunblane, N.B, 

Class ii7.— Poice/i Drakes O)’ Ducks, hrrd prior to 1916. [€ entries. , 

1072 I, (3DsO— R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Euxton. Chorley, Lancs. 

1074 II. (20.<1.)— James TIUNTLY & Son, Uii-sel Poultry Farm, Coldstream, Berwicksliue. 
l.'Tl III. fl0«.)' R.^LPH ALTY, Bncksiiaw HaU, Furton, Ghorloy, Lancs. 

1073 E. U. & H. 0.— AViLLiAM Byqott. AVing, Oakham, Rutland. 

H. O.-WTO, 1076. 

Class 448,- -'i?(U((^A Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1916. [2 entries.] 

1078 1, (305.) -Frederick AV. Myhill. The Red House, Heihel, Norwich. 

1077 II. (20s.)— RALPH Alty, Ruckahaw liaU, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

Class 449, - Indian Bvnner Drakes or Darks, bred prior to 1916. 

[11 entries.] 

1088 I. l30s., & Champion.'^ '—MISS E. G, ALLIN, Woolstoii, Loddiswell, South Devon. 
1087 II. (20s., & B. N, for Champion. -)-L ady Haelkch, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

1085 HI. (lOs.i-AViLLIAM G, Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. Dev.m. 
1082 R. N. & H. C,— B. Rutland, Colebrook Poultry Farm, Plympton, South Devon. 

H. 0.- 1079. 10 81,11)64, 

I Silver Medal given by the Yokohama Club for the best Yokohama, 

■* Special Prize ot 10«. given by the Indian Runner Duck Club for the best Drake or 
Duck in Class 449, 
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Olaas 450.— Indian ftunner Drakes ov Diick.';, hred in lOlTi, [<> entries,] 

1095 I. <30s., & Champion.' )- W. G- Kixowell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South llrent, 

1090 11. (20s.. & E. H. for Champion.’ I-Miss R. G. ALLIN. Woolston, Lo.!diawell, 

1093 III. (10s. I --Lady Harlech. Brog’rnlyn. Oswestry. 

1091 R. R. & H. C. -iMK. AND I.IRS. KTilK F. HUHT, South Darh-y, Mutloek. 

H. C.-1092, 1091. 

Class 451.— P«/f Orpinglon Drakes or Dnrks, bred prior fo 191.*). [2 entries ] 

1096 I. (30s., & Champion.'^ -Jaiiks Hunti.y A Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm. Cold'<truam. 

1097 II. (20s.)— W illiam G. KINGWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm. South Bthut. 

Class i52. -Ihif Orpin<)ti)ii Drakes vr B\(rh\ bred in IPi.V [3 entries. 1 

1098 I. (30s., & R. S. for Champion.* l—Toii II. Furness. Garl ton House, Cheaterrteld. 

1099 II. (20s.) -James IIuntly & Son. Hirsel Poultry Farm. Coldsiream. Porwickshire. 

1100 III. (lOii.) William G. KINSWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

Class i.b2. - -Emhdeii Ganders. [3 ent.iies,] 

1102 I. (30«.)- ALFRED BIRCH. Edge Farm. Sefton, via Seaforth, Live.ri)Ool. 

1101 11. (20«.)-ABBOT Brothers, East of England Poultrv Farm. I'huxton. Norfolk. 

1103 III. ( 10s. 1 -Lady llAltLECll, Brugyiityn, Oswestry, 

Class 454. Emhden Geese. [2 entries.] 

1104 I. (SOs.)-ABRO'r Brothers. East of England Poultry Farm. Thiixton. Norfolk. 

1105 11. (20s.) -A lfred birch, Edge Farm. Sefton, via Seaforth. T.iveriiool. 

Class 455. — Tonlonse Ganders. [3 eutriys,] 

1107 1. (30.'5.)--P ARNES Brothers, Lannishire Poultry Farm. Wilpshire, Blaekhuru. 

1108 II. f20 .L) -William Byqott. Wing, (..akham. 

1106 HI. (IOs.)-ABBOT BnOTiIERS, East of England Poultry Farm, Tluixton. Norfolk. 

Class 456.— Geese, reentries,] 

1111 I. (30l), & 1113 II. (20s.’- Barnes Brothers. Wilpshire, Blackburn. 

1110 III. (10s.)— ABBOT brothers. East of England Poultry Farm, Thuxtou, Norfolk. 

1109 R. N. & H. C. -Thomas ABBOT, Wymoudhaiu, Norfolk. 

H. 0.-1112. 

Class 457. - ir/(i(e Tnrken Cocks or CorkerrU. reentries.] 

HIT I. (30s.)— L ady HaeleOH, Brogyntyn, Oswestrv. 

1110 II, (20(.'.)— Lady Edward SomersEi'. Hambrodk IIou?.e, Charlton Kings, Glos. 

Class 458.-- Turket/ Hens or F^allets. ]3 eiitne.s.] 

1122 L (30^.)-FRANK May, Hounds wood. Radlelt, Herts, 

Class ibd. -Turkeij Cooks^ ainj other rariefy. [7 entries.] 

1126 I. (30«.)— W’lLLIAM Johnson, Busii bury, Church St ret ton, Salop. 

1128 II. (,20Jt)— M urray Lindner. Ham Court Poultry Farm, Charlton Kings. 
Cheltenham. 

1124 HI. (IQii .)— abbot Brothers. East of England Poultry Farm, Thuxtou. Norfolk. 

1129 R. N. is H. C.— Thomas abbot, W ymoiidtuim. Norfolk 
H. C. -1123,1127. 

Class 460.— /’writ!// any other rar/riy [4 entries. J 

1131 I. ( 304 '.) Abbot brothers. East of England Poultry Farm, Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1132 II, (20*!.)— WILLIAM JOHNSON, Rushbury, Church Btretton. Salop. 

1130 III. (10s.)— T hoaias Abbot, Wymondham. Norfolk. 

1133 R. 21. & H. C,- Edward Kendrick, Wceford Houise. LiebHclu. 

Class 481 .— Dantam Corks or CorkereJs. [4 entries.] 

1137 I, (30s.)— J. C. Preston, Bav House, Ellel, Lancaster, 

1134 II. (20s.)— M iss Betty Bennett, East Hill. Westbury-on-Trym, Bri-itol, 

113.5 III. (10s.)— F. GEARY, Brooklyn. Wurtlekl. Bracknell,- Berks. 

1136 R. IT. & H. C.— R. Fletcher HEARNSIIAW, Fox IIill. Burl on .Toyce, NottiughRua, 

Class iS2.-Sehriyht Bantam Hens or DuDets. [,s entries.] 

1144 1. {30s.)- J. 0. Preston, Bay Hou$e, KHel, Lancaster, 

1142 11. (20s,)-Wk & J, H. HEYS, Stone Croft, I.efT\vich Grocn, Northwich. 
lUO III. (lOs.)-F. Geary, Brooklyn, Warfield, Brackn.dl, Berks. 

1139 R. N. & H. C. -Miss Betty Bennett, East Hill, W'estbury -on-Trym. Bristol, 
H. C.-D4 3. Q.- Iin, 

I Special Prize of lOs. given by the Indian Runner Duck Club lor the best Drake or 
Duck in Class 450. ^ 

* Speeial Prize of 10s. given by the Bull Orpington Duck Club tor the best Ruff 
Orpington Drake or Duck. 
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Class Bantam Cocks or Cock&reh. [10 entries.] 

1148 I. (30!».> -W, & J. H. Hbv'S, Stone Croft, Leftwich Green, North wich, 

1154 II. (20t.), & 1152 E. N. & H. G.-RAWSON A CUBZON. Fritchley, Ambergate, 
Derbyshire. 

1153 III, (10«.)--JOHN STONEY, 60 Victoria Road, Keighley, 

H. C.-lUti, 1155. 0.-1147. 

Class 464, — Wi/andoftr. Bantam llew or Pullets. [8 entries.] 

1163 I. (30s.), A 1156 III. {10s.)-J. F. Entiyislb, The Firs, Calder Grove, Wakefield. 

1162 II. (20*.)— RAWSOX k CUUZOX, Fritchley, Ambergate, DerhyKhire. 

1150 R N. & H. C.— F., J. Kendall, Halse Road, Brackley. 

H. C.-1160. C.-U61. 

Class 465, — Scotch Ccctj Bantam Cocks nr Cockerels. [10 entries.] 

1168 I. (30* ), & 1173 III. (10».) -James McCRAE. 13 Thomson Street, Kilmarnock. 

1166 II. (20*.)— John D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park, Manchester. 

1167 R. N. & H. C.— J K. Kerr, Hrirviestoun Oaetle, Dollar. 

H. 0.-1172. C,-1169. 

ClasB 466. -Scotch Crey Bantam Bens or Pullets. [13 entries.] 

1178 I. (30*.), k 1183 III. (10*.)— Jambs McCEAE, 13 Thomson Street, Kilmarnock. 

1176 II. (20*,)— John D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park, Manchester. 
1186 R. N. & H. C.— R, Fletcher HEARNSHAW, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 
H. C.-1174. 0.-1181. 

Class 467. — Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [D entries.] 
1193 1. (30s.) -R. S. MAR.SDBN, Pen die Hotel, Chat burn, Clitheroe, 

1192 II. (20*.)— VV. ilt J. H. Heys, Stone Croft, Leftwich Green, Northwich, 

1189 III, (10s.)— J. F. ENTWiSLE,Tbe Firs, Calder Grove, . Waliefleld. 

1191 E. N. & H. C. -A. HENSIIAW, Rose Cottage, Norman Road, Riplev, Derby. 
H.C.-1188, 1190, 1194.1195. 

Class 468.— OW English Game Bantam Hens or Pallets. [10 entries.] 

1201 I. (30*.)— R. S. M.YRSDEN, Pen dip Hotel, Gbntbum, Clitheroe. 

1196 II. (20*.) ~J. F. KNTWISLE, T)ie Firs, Calder Grove. Wakefield. 

1198 III. (10*.)— W. & J, H. Heys. Stone Croft. Leftwicb Green, Northwich. 

1197 E. N. & H. C.— Arthur Hensh.\w, Rose Cottage, Norman Road, Ripley, Derbv. 

H, C.-1300, 1202. 1204. C.-1203. 

Class 469. -Modern Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, any colonr. [8 entries,] 

1207 I. (.30*.)— WALTER Firth, Read, Blackburn, 

1211 II. {20s-)—Oavid Wishart. The Ferry, Chatteris, Camhs. 

1208 III. (lOs.i— J. H. HARTLEY, Holly Bank, Hi pper holme. Yorks. 

1213 R. N. & H. C.— H, V, Mach IX, (iatoford Hill, Worksop. 

H. C.-1310, 1212. C.-1206. 

Class 470. — ifodern Game Bantam Hens or Pullets, any colonr. [0 entries.] 
1218 I. (30*,) ~J. Hartley, Holly Bank. Hippcrholme, Yorks. 

1216 II. (20'^-)— J. F. ENTwrSLB.The Firs, Calder Grove, Wakefield. 

1214 III, riQ8.)--C. C'HtLLONER, Sheffield Lane Top, Sheffield. 

1217 E. N. Sc H. C.— WA.LTER Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

H. C.-1219, 1220, 1221, 

Class 471. — Yokohama Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. [4 entries.] 

1224 I. (30*., & CbampiDH G. A 1226 III. (10*-) -F. J. S, CUATTERTOX, 34 Elm Park Road. 
Finchley; N. 

1223 II. (20.*.), k 1225 R. N. is H. C. -RRNK9T BROWN, Lengborougb, Wokingham. Berks. 

Class 472. — Yokohama Bantam Hen.^ or Pullets, [6 entries.] 

1228 I. (80*., & R. N. for Champion'), & 1231 11,(20*.)— F. J. S, Chatterton, 3-i Elm 
Park Hoad. Finchley, N. 

1227 III. (10*.)— Ernest brown. Langborough, Wokingham, Berks. 

1232 R. N. & H. C.- -R. Scott Miller, Qreenoak Hill, Broomhouse. near Glasgow. 

H, C.-1229. 0.-1230. 

Class 473. Ja/ianese Bantam ('ochsor ('ockerels. [11 entries,] 

1213 I. 1,30*.. & Champion.'*)— Mrs. Christine OoLBECK, Boyle Hall, Wakefield. 

1234 II. (20*.)— J. F. EntwislK. The Firs, Calder Grove, Wakefield. 

1241 III. (10*,)— R. Fletcher HeaRNPHAW, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce. Nottingham. 

1239 R. S. & H. 0,— F, k 0. ROBINSON, 3 Hardings Road. Keighlev. 

H. C.-1233. C.-1238. 

> Silver Medal given by the Yokohama Club for the beat Yokohama Bantam. 

Special Prize given by the Japanese Bantam Club for the best Japanece Bantam. 
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Award of Prizes at Mottvigkam, 1015 , 


Class Japans, Ba/itaut Hpjis or Pidlrta. [9 entries.] 

1252 1. (30*.,&E.N. fbr Champion. ' )- Mug. Ouristine 0»)Lheck, Boyle Hid) Wiikefleld 
1244 11. (20i.)- A lfred E. W. DARRT. Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

1250 III. (10s.)- R. Fletcher Hearnshaw. Fox Hill. Burton Joyce. Nottingham, 

1248 R. N. & H. C.— P. Si 0. Robinson, ll Hardings Road, Keighley, 

H. C.-1246. C. -1249. ^ s j 


Class il5.~Bantai>i Cochu or Cockerels, any other rariety, [In etitries.J 

12»1 I (3fls.)-ARTHaR HENSHAyy.RoseCottitge, Norman Road, Ripley, Derby. (Cocliin.i 
1254 11. (20s-) -W, R. BEER, Pill P.arm, Barnstaple. (Indian Game ; 

1267 III. (IOs.)-Robekt S. Willi.amson. The Grange, Hednesford. iCoi-hin.) 

1356 E, K. & H. C.— Cater & Booth, Seabrooks, AlCrcton, Derbvshiie. (Roseroinb.) 

H. 0.-1253, 1259. C.-l 257, 1264. 

Class 476. — Bantam. Hens <m' Pullets, any other variety. [19 ftritries.] 

1270 I. (80s.) -J. F. ENTWISLE, The FirR, Oalder Grove, Wiiketleld. (White Cochin.) 

1286 11. {20s.). & 1274 III. (V0*.)-R. FLETCHER HEaRNSHAW, Fox Hill. Bunon Joyce, 
Nottingham. (Black Barbu d'Anver.s and Ind(;in Game.) 

1275 E. N. & H. 0.— Arthdr Henhhaw, Rose Cottage, Norman Road. Ripley, Derby. 
(Cochin.) 

H. C.-1276. 1282, 1284. C.-1268. 1283. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

OUsa 477, — Two Povnds- of Froth Butter, .oitkovt amj to.U. mutio up i„ 
plain 2 >ounds^ from the. viilh of Channel Tslaml, Devon, or Bouth Deron 
Cattle and their enmes. [IG entries.] 

16 1. (.^4.)- Mrs. John way, West Bridge, Bishopsnyjnpton. South Molton, Devon, 

7 II, (£2.)— Mrs. H. E. Jkhome, Bilton Hnll. York. 

1 III. (i) Id— M rs. a, a, BERE. Stoodleigh Burton, near Tiverton, Devon. 

U E. N, & H. 0.— Mrs, Underivood, The Combe. Little Gaddesden. BerkhamHted. 

H. C.-9, 16, C.-2, 11. 

OlasB 478,— jTwo Pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, \nade up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other th(tn (host 
inentioned in 477. [12 eiitriesi.] 

22 I. (iC4 .)— John R. T. Kino well, Great Aish, South Brent, South Devon. 

19 II. (X2.)-THE Earl of Dartmouth, Patshull House, Wolverhampton. 

20 III. (/!.)— Miss Hall, IjOw Farm, Redcar, Y'orksi. 

24 E. N. k H, O.-Miss RENNIE, Park Head, Slamannan. StirlingRlnre. 

H. C-21,23. 0.-26,28. 

Class 479. — Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, sli^itly salte/i, made up tn plain 
pounds, from the milk of Chaiinel Island, Vexon, or South Beron Cattle and 
their crosses. [17 entries.] 

44 I. (£4.)— MRS. John Way, W^est Bridge, Bisbopsnyinpton. South MoRon, Devon. 

'37 II. (/2.)-MRS. 1. R. MILDON. Mead Down, Eackenford, North Devon- 

43 III, (jCl.)— M rs. Underwood, The Combe, Little Gaddesden, Berkbamsted. 

42 E. N. it H, C —George Murray smith. Gumley Hall. Market Harborough. 

H. C.-30, 34. 0.-32, 38, 40. 

CUlsb 480.— 7W Pounds of Fresh Butter, sliyhtly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the of Cattle of any breed or cros.i other than those 
mentioned iu Cltis,s 479, [13 entries,] 

5l I. (£4.)-J0HN R, T. KINQWELL. Great Aish, South Brent. South Devon. 

47 II. (£8.)-THE Rarl of Dartmouth. Patshull House, Wolverhampton. 

53 HI. (i)!.)— M iss Rennie, Parkhead, Slamannan, Stirlingshire. 

50 E. N. & H. 0 -Mrs. F. vS. King, High Barn House, Riseloy, Beds. 

H. 0.-46. 0.-55. 


* Special Prize given by the Japanese Bantam Club for the best Japauc^se Bantam, 
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Award of Frizes at Nottingham^ 1915 . 


Olaag 481. — Three Pounds of Fi'esh Butte)\ slightly salted, made up 
poiDxds iw the inoxt attmctire marhetahle designs. [5 entries.] 

61 L Mrs. L. E. irii.uou, Mfiad T)own, Rackenforti, North Devon. 

63 II. (je2.) -Mrs, John Way. West Bridge Bishopsnynnpton, South Molton, Devon. 
r)9 III. (jCI.)— MRS. A. A. BerE, Stoodleigli Barton, near Tiverton, Devon. 

60 E. N. & H. C.-THS OF DARTMOUTH, Patshull House, Wolverhampton. 

Class 482. — Three Pounds of Fresh Putter, slightly suited, made np in pounds, 
and paclied in non-retuniable bosses for transmission by rail or parcel 
post. [5 eutnes.J 

67 I. (i;4.) -Mrs. John Way, "West Bridcre, Bishopsaympton. South Molton, Devon, 

65 II. (jt'2.')— MRS. L. R. MilOON. Mead Down, Rackenlurd, North Devon. 

64 III. (jCI.) -Mrs. Hubert butt, Wheattleld, near Tetsworth, Oion. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1915. 

Class 483. — Three Cheddar Cheeses, of not less than 60 lb. each. 
[9 entries,] 

73 I. (£5.')— Alex. Cross, Knockdon, May bole. Ary shire. 

77 II. (A’S.) -AI.exr, Wyllie. Mossg l-1, Mauchlme, Ayrshire, 

76 III. (jC2.) -Robert Stevenson, Boghead. Qalston. Ayrshire. 

70 R. N. & H. C,- -Willi AM Barron, Caigton Dairy, CasUo Douglas, 

H. O.-CO. 0.-7I. 


Class 484. — Three Cheddar Truckles. [7 entries.] 
81 I. (".(Cl.)— A LEX. Cross, Knnekdon. Mavhole, Ayrshire, 

84 II. (JC2.V-ALEXR. WYLLIE. Mossgiel, Maiiehliiie, Ayrshire. 

80 III. tjGl.i-P. H. OLAREE, West. Barn Farm, Withani Friary, Bath. 

83 E. N. & H. C.— Robert Stevenson, Boghead, Galston. .Ayrshire, 
C.-82. 


Glass 485. — Three Coloured Cheshire Chee.se.s, of not less than 40 lb, each. 
[12 entries.] 

86 I, (£5.1 -Edwin Cdokson, Ponlton, Pulford, Chester. 

Ki II. (£3 .)-RodERT D.AVIES. Round Hou«e. Edge, Ma'pas. 

93 III. (£2.) F. A. Moore, ' riift (irangfi, Checkley, Stoke-ou-Trent. 

89 E. N. & H. C.— Samuel Dutton, O.ik Farm, Houghton, Tarporley. 

H.C.-eC, C.-95 


Class 488. — Three. CnroloHveA (.Ikesklre Chr-e.ses, of not less than 40 lb. each. 
[() entries,] 

97 1. (£5.1 -William H. GITTINS, The Hall Farm, Ruyfou-Elevcn-Towns, Salop. 

101 II, (£3.1— RorkRT P.aREEH, Church Farm. Preston Guhbolds. near Shrewshury, 

103 III. <£2.) -Charles Price, Onston, Ellesmere, Salop. 

G.-99. 

Class . — Three Lelrrstershire Chee-'^es. [H entries.] 

10.5 I. (£4,1-FRANCIS W. TOMLINSON. The Home Fotju, Ashhbv Parva. Lutterworth. 

104 11. (£2.)-SWEPST0n Dairy Comh.any, Swepslon, Ashby-de-lr.-Zouch. 

103 III. (£l.)-lonN H.arrison, Padtou, near Rugby, 


Class -Three Staffordshire or Derhyshire Cheese.s. [.5 entries.] 
llO I. (£4.1 — Mrs. C, a. GoOOWiN, Carr House Farm, Aston, Stone. 

109 II. (£2.i~Ckoxuen Dairy Association, Croxden, Rocester, Stafford. 
l98 III. (Jt'l.) -CllEDDAR VALLEY DAIRY CO., LTD,, Rooksbridgo, near Axhridge. 
107 E. N.&H. C.-Rurton ANli DISTRICT FARMERS DAIRY Co„ Ltu., Dale Street 
Burton-oii- Trent. 

C.-106. 


Glass 489, — 'ihree. Stilton Cheeses < [13 entries.] 

11.5 I. (£4,)-J, Hall, Statheni. Melton Mowbray. 

112 II. (£2.1— Colin & Co , Ltd,, Burton Smeet, Melton Mowbray. 

119 III. (£l.')-A. P. Oliver. MarefleW, Tilton-oudhe-Hill, Leicedcr. 

116 R. N. & H. C.— William Jackson, Frifsby Hou^e, Billesdon, Leicester. 
H. 0.-113. C.-114. 


Class 490.— 77< ?'(?(! Wensleydale Cheeses, Stilton Shape. [6 entries.] 
126 I. (£4,1— Alfred RovvNTKEB.Coverham.Middloham, Yorks, 

125 II. (£2.!-Miss BETSY J, MUDD, Aldborough Dairy, Borough bridge. 

128 III, (£1.1 -Mrs, D. U. Willis, M,aiior House, CarptTbv. Yorks. ' 
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Class 491. — 'J'htre Caerpliilhj Chccgen. [4- entries.] 

129 I. (jC 4.)— Mtsa NaNSO Daa'IRS, Tynycoed, N'ant>'!iTe(li\f, Oarmni'thciishiri’, 

132 11. (£2.)-WlLT5. UNITED D.URIES. LTD., Wells SotaerseT, 

Bacon and Hams. 

Class 492,— Sidh of Jiavon, pale (fned, shape, wiik Ham 

(ittaohed. [1 entries.] 

134 I. (je3,l— J. H. ISMAV, hverne Minster, Bland ford. 

135 II. (£2.) -T. MAUSIIAIX & Son, Dore, Sheffield. 

Class 493. — 'ftco Side-i of Bacon, smvkc'dru d, U'iituhiir shape, wKli Ham 
aftachrd. [3 entries.] 

138 I. (£$.t— J, H- Ism AY. Iwcrne Minster. Bland lord. 

Class 494. — 7tw^ Sides of Baron^ pale dried, iVllfshire. shaare^ fftimless. 

[ti entries.] 

143 I. (£3.)— J. H. ISMAY. Iwerne Minster, Blandford. 

144 II. (£2.) -T. Marshall & Son. Doro, Sheffield. 

Class 495, — Zitw Sides of Bacmi, smoke dried, Wiltshire shape, Ifii)uJe,ss, 

[il entries.] 

147 II. (£'2.t— JAMES II. ISMAT, Iweine Minister, Blandford. 

Class 496. — Tiao Sides of dfacati, eiired in the CumlerJaiul xt^le, Hnmlesx. 

\ 1 entry.] 

149 III. (£l.)-JOHN JOHNSON, Fern Leigh, Biiekkiln Lane, Banks, near Southport. 
Class 497. — Ta-o JJams, pale dried, not e.reccdinfj U Ih. miyht. [6 entries,] 
15.5 I, t£3.)--T. Marshall & Son, Dore, HhclQeld, 

154 IL (£2.) -JOHN Johnson, Fern Leigh, Brickkiln Lane, Banks near Southport. 
153 III, (£l.)— J. U. ISMAY, Iwerne Minster. Blandford. 

Class 498. — Two Hams, smnhe dried, not earredinp 14 IlKWcipht. [3 entries.] 
158 1. (£3.) LOIlAM Bros,, RoHamoudfurd. Ayicsbeare, near Exeter. 

157 II. (£2.)-J. H. I3.\IAV, Iwerue Minster, Blandford. 

Class 499. -Two Hams, pah dried, e.rcceding 11 Ih. iceifjht, [5 ontiice.j 
163 I. <£3.)Wohn JotiNSON, Kern lisigh, Brickkiln Lane, Banks, near Southport. 

163 IL (£2.) -T. Marshall & Son, Dore, Sheffield. 

101 III, t£l.)— J. n. ISMAY, Iwerne Jlinster, Blandford. 

Class 500, — ZVtw Hams, smoke dried, e-crerdintj 14 Ih. ic, right. [1 entry.] 

164 I. (£3.) 'J. IL ISMAY. hverne Minister. Blandford. 

Cider and Perry. 

S.B.—The names o.f the Fniits from which the. Coier or Perry Is stated hy the lixtnlilor to 
hare been ynadc arc added titler the address of the E.chibitor. In Classes 503, 506. 507, 
arid 508 the date of making is also given, 

Olajss 501,— Oufr.t of Dry Cider, of not Zam than 9, nwZ lud more than 18 
gallons, made in 1914. [I Gentries.] 

167 I. (£3.)-HERBEBT J. Uavis, Goldshorough House, Sullou Montis, Sparkford, 
Somerset, t Yarlington Mill. White and Cliiwl Jerseys, Kingston Blaek.l 
ITH II, (£2.) -Tilley Bros., Shepton Mallet, Somerset. (Red and Chisel Jergeys, 
King.’ton Black.) 

170 III. (A'D-Pullin Bros., Compton Greenliold, near Bristol. (Mixed Fruit.) 

171 B. N. & H. 0,- QUANTOck Yale Cidrr Co., Ltd,, North Potherton, Bridgwater- 
(Mixed Fruit.) 

Class 502 .— of Sweet Cider, of not les,s than 9, and not more than 18 
gallons, made in 1914. [14 entries.] 

187 I. (£3.)— Tilley BROa., Shepton Mallet, Somerset. tRcd Jersey, Cliisel Jen-ey, 
Hoiner.s Loves.) 

178 II. (£2.)-Herbert J. Davis, Goldsborough House, Sutton Montiis bparkford, 
Somoraet. (Royal and White Jersey, Harry Masters. Cup of Liberty.) 

183 III. (£1.)-WII.LIAM D. Lane, white House, LUmvetlierino, near Abergavonny. 
(Mixed Fruit.) 

160 R. N. & H. c, -HERBERT J. D.AVls, (White Close Pippin, Duve, Royal Jersey, 
Kingston Black.) 

H. 0.-186; 
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Class 50.'1. — CtiRht of Oidei\ of not than 9, and not more than 18 gallom, 
made prrxlom to 1914, [5 entries.] 

lll'l Wttxcox, Nupdowii, Thorubury. GIop, (Kingston Black, 1913.) 

m II. (£2.)-Tillky Bno.s,. Shepton Mallet, Somerset. (Kingfiton Black, White Jer- 
Horners. 1913.) 

100 III. (£;1,)-Quantock Vale Otoer Co„ Ltd.. North Tetherton, Bridgwater. 
Mixed Fruit, 1913.) 

Class 504.— Bozen Bottles of Dry (}'idei\ wade in 1911. [14 entries.] 
fi^3.) — Herbert J, helps, Bridge Farm, West Lydford, Taunton, ("Mixed Fruit.) 

201 II. (£2.)~PULLIN BROS,. Compton Greenfield, near Bristol. (Mixed Fruit,) 

202 III. (i‘l.)-QinNTOCK VALE OlDER Go.. Ltd., North Petlierton, Brklgwarer 
(Mired Fruit.) 

lOt! R. N, & H, C.— Sir Ian Heathcote Amory, Bt,, Knigbtahaves Court, Tiverton, 
Devon. (Mired Fruit.) 

H. 0. 203. 

Class 505.— Dozen Bottles of Sweet Cider, made 1914. [22 entries.] 

226 I. {/“3, & R. N. for Champion. ' )-Henry bobbins & Son, Eblev Stroud Qlo» 
(Alixcd Iruit.) 

21)8 11. (k:2.)-SlR IAN Heathcote amory, Bt.. Knightshayes Court, Tiverton 
Devon. (Mixed hruit ) 

218 III, (.£1.) R. JOHNSON, Llanddewi Court, Abergavenny. (Cherry Nor man, Predick.) 
228 R. N. & H- C.— ITLLEY Bros., Shepton Mallet, Somerset, (Royal and Red Jersey 
Horners.) 

H. C.-221. C.-220. 

Class 506.— Dozen Bottles of Cider, wade jn-erwus ifp 1914. [11 entries.] 

2.37 L (£3, & Champion. i)-Ridlek k Son, Olebonger Manor, Hereford. (Mixed Fruit, 

2.3) II. (if2 .)— Herbert j. Dayis, Ooldsborough House, Sutton Montis Spnrkford 
.^omerset. (Yarlingion Mill, White and Chisel Jersey, Cap of Liberty, Kingston 
Black, 191 , 1 .) ■ 

232 ni. U-1 )-Capt. F. Wb CRAWSHAY, Hempnall Cider Factory, Norwich. (Kingston 
Black. Bitter Sweet. Dabinetl Jersey, Norton Bitter, Cap of Liberty, 1913.) 

C -Ca^. F. W. CRAWSHAY. (Mostly Kingston Black' 1913.) 

Class 507. One Dozet^Bottles of Dry Perry. [2 entries.] 

241 I. (A'3. 1— Tilley BR0.S,, Shepton Mallet. Somerset. (Butt and Oldfield, 1914.) 

242 II. (L'2.) -Tilley Bros. (Butt, 1914.) 

Class 508. — One Dozen Bottles of Sfoeet Perry. [7 entries.] 

245 I (i,'3.)-HENRY MASON, Withingfon, near Hereford. (Mixed Fruit, 1914.) 

243 II. (.^2.)— Henry Mason. (Taynton Squash and Bar land, 1911.) 

244 III. (L‘l.)— H enry mason. (Taynton Sqna.sb, 1911.) 

248 E. N. & H. C.— Tilley Bros., Shepton Miillct, Somerset. (Oldfield, 1914.) 

Bottled Fruit 

Class 509.— Vurirties of Fruit bottled in syrup, selected from Red 
or Yelhm Plums, Creengayes, Pears. Cherries and Raspberries. 

[5 entries.] 

254 I. (3fls.)— M rs. M. E. rAHLOllR. Croft, Darlington, 

250 II. (20s.) -Mrs. V. Banks, 102 Park Street, Grosvenor Squiire London W 

252 III. (lOs.)-R. FLETCHER Hearnsiiaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

251 E. N. & H. C.-MiSS Elsie G. Cook, Adi ford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. 

Class 510. Six \arieties oj Fimli bottled in water, selected f tom Red Plums, 
Yellow Phons, Victoria Plums, Greengages, Pears, Apricots, Damsons 
and Cherries. [2 entries.] 

255 I. (i€3.)-MES. V. Banks, 102 Park Street. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

Class 511.— Vupeties of Soft Fruit, bottled in water, selected from Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Loganherries, Blackberries, Black Currants, Red. 
CtirruMs, Raspberries and Red Currants Mixed. [3 entries ] 

eAiK' or England to, ft. be.. 
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Glass 512 , — Three VarieOes of Fnut. hoUled in w<itei\ selected from Ued or 
Victoria Plum, Yellow Plums, Pe.ars, Greengages, Damsons, and Cherrm. 
[3 entrifts.] 

202 1 . (30».)-GEORGE \V. WeatherILL, Belmont, Stokesley, Yorks. 

260 II. {20s.)— MiSf? RlSIE G. COOK, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. 

261 III. (lOi.)— Mrs, M- E. Parlour, Croft, Darlington, 

Class 513,— Varieties of Soft Fruit, hottled in loatcr, selected fro m Goose- 
berries, liaspherries, Black Currants. Loganberries, Blackberries, liasjdH'rries 
and Red Currants m'ixed. [4 eiitriea,] 

264 I. (30s ) -Lora Jl Brothers, Rosamoiidford, Aylesbearu, near Exeter. 

266 II. (20».)-UEORaB \\\ WEATHERILL, Belmont, at okesley, Yorks. 

265 HI. (10s.)— M rs. M- E, Parlour, Croft, Darlington. 

263 E. N. Si H. C. -Miss Elsie Q. cook, Ashford Farm, Ashford, Middlesex. 

Wool.* 


Of ISIo cup. 

Class 514, — Three Fleeees of Oxford Down Wool. [3 entries.] 

269 L (jC3.)— HUGH W. Stilgoe. The Grounds, Adderbury, near Hanhurv. 

207 II. (jf2), *268 III. (XI.) Robert W. HOEBS a sons, Kelmscott, Lonhlade. 

Class 515 . — Three Fleeces of Shropshhe Wool. [4 entries.] 

273 I. {X3.>— K. W. Milnes Stanwav Manor, Church Sfretton. 

272 II. (X2.)-EdWARD KENDRICK, Wheaton Aston. Staltord. 

271 III. (XI.)-MBS. W. F. IMGE, Thorpe Hall, Tjmiworlli, Stads. 

Class 516 . — Three Fleeees of Southdown Wool. [5 entries.] 

270 L {X3.)-C. H. LloYD-EDWARDS. Nanhoron, Pwllheli. 

278 11. (X2), & 277 III. (XI.) LADY WBRNHER, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

Class 517. ' Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wotd. 

[Xo entry.] 

Class 518. - - Three Fleeees of Dorset Horn Wotd. [6 ciitnes.] 

284 I, (X3, & Champion 2), 283 II. (X2), A 282 III. (Xl.i-R. H, Pal.MER, The West 
Stafford Flock, Dorchester. 

Class 619. — Three Fleeces of Ryeland, M-oal. [7 entries.] 

291 1. fX3), & 290 II. (x2).-David .T. Thomas. Taltmbddu, Brecon. 

285 III. (XI.)-HUQH; a. Christy, Llangoe<l Castle, Llyswen, Breconshire. 

Class 520.— F'leeeex of Lincoln Long WtwL [5 entries.] 

295 L fX3 .)— Thomas Spink. TInnmanby. Yorks- 

293 II. (X2.)-ANCELL B. Holt, Home Farm, Sturton, Brigg, Lines, 

Class f>21.— 'niree Fleeces tf Leirestcr IFw>7, [Sentries.] 

299 I <X3.)-JonN W. HARRISON, Underp:irk.Lealhclm,Oro3inont, Yorks. 

297 II. (X2). A 298 III. (XI.) GEORGE IIARKISON, Gninford Hall, Darlington. 

Class h'Fl, — Three. Fleeces of Border Leicester Vool. 

[No entry.] 


Class 523.~Three Fleeces of Wen.de tj dale Blue-Faced Wool. [3 entries.] 

302 I. (X3.)-JohN .a. WILLIS, Manor House, Oarperby, 5’orks. ..r .t ir- i i 

.300 IL tX8). A 301 III. (XL)-Lord HENRY Bentinck. M.P„ Underley Hall, Kukbv 
Lonsdale. 

Class ^2^.— Three Fkexes of Kent or Romneg yfarsh Wotd. from Jhimsojang 
age. [4 entries.] 

305 I. (X3). & 306 ir. (X2.)-J. EQERTON QUESTED, The Firs, Cheriton. Kent. 

304 III. (XI.)— Jamks P. Betts, Greenhdl Farm, Otlmm, Maidstone. 


b2b— Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh H'oo/. excluding 
[13 entries,] 

311 I (X3) A 312 III. tXl,)-L, H, & G. W. Finn, Westwood Court Faversham, Kent. 
319 li. (X2’.)-R. STANLEY Grouts. Singleton Manor , Great Cliart. Kemt. 

Ti^rSecond a ndThirTl^ ) n cia sees 514-529 were given by the re^ipeetive Fi»x;k 


^^^Spech^PHxeof £3giveii by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeder^’ .Association for the 
best exhibit of Dorset Horn Wool in Class ,51.8. 
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Clasa 626. — Three Fleeces of CoUwoUl Wool, [3 entries.] 

322 I. (jC3.)— Murton a Long, Pudding Norton Hall. FaT^onham, Norfolk. 

320 n. (-^2.1 -W, T G.\RNE A SON, Aids worth, Northleach, GI 03 . 

321 III. (jCI.)-F, W. P. Matthews, Filleld. Oxford. 

Class 527,-'?’// Fleeces of Dnrfmoor Wool. entries,] 

323 I. {£Z\ & 324 II. (a’2.>-JOUN H. Glover, Cor owood, South Devon. 

825 III. (jCD—W. a, Johns & sons, Cleave, Litton, Devon. 

Class 528.— Fleeces of Exmoor Horn Wool. [5 entries.] 

32y I. (i:3X A 330 III, (jCI.)— PER cr Rmvth, Bedford, Dulverton Somereet. 

327 II. (£l)— T. C. Peahsk, Leigh, Diilverton, Somerset. 

Class Three Fleece.<i of Welsh Mountain Wool. [9 entries.] 

337 I, (jCSt, A33fi III. (ill.)— William G. Robrkts, Dyserth Hall, Dyserth, 

331 II, H. 0. Ej,lis, Tynhendre, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Class 530. - Three Fleeces of Fird Cros.s h'iiceen 2hco Distinct Breeds of Short 
IFiifi?. [4 entries.] 

343 I. (jf3,) - William C KobeIITS, Dyserth Hall, Dyserth, Southdown Ram and 
Welsh Mountain Ewe. 

340 II. (;e2.)— II. 0. Ellis, Tynhendre, Bangor. N. Wales. Southdown Ram and Welsh 
Mountain Kwe. 

Class 531, Three Fleeces of First Cross lehceen Two Distinot Breeds of Long 
Wool. [2 entries,] 

344 I. (£Z)^ A 34.5 II, (£2.')— R. A .T, Peiijson, Tanton Pa.rm, Stokesley, Yorks. Lincoln 
Ram and Lcicc.ster Ewe. 

Class 532. — Three Fleeces of First Cross of any Long and Short II w/. 

[4 entries.] 

348 I. R. A J. Pkirson, Tanton Farm, Stokesley, Yorks, Oxford Down Ram 

and Lincesler Ewe. 

345 II. (A'2.1 -George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. Leicester Ram and 
Oxford Ew'c. 

310 III. (£l.'i-PKTEK Robertson, Tudhopo, Jedburgh, ilorder Leicester Ram and 
Cheviot Ewe. 

Class 533.- Three Fleeces of First Cross of Purc-hreii Sheeps of which one mns^ 
ho Mount ain or Moorland. [7 entries,] 

3,56 I, (/3.>-tlNiVKRsri’V College OP North Wales, flollege Farm, Aber, Bangor. 
Southdown Ram and Welsh Mountain Kwc. 

352 II. (£2.)- C. H, Lloyd Edwards, Nanhoron, Pwllheli. Southdown Ram and 
WeLh Mount lin hwc. 

354 III. (jei.) -William G. Roberts, Dyserth Hall. Dyserth. Southdown Rani and 
tVelsh Mountain Ewe. 


HIVES, HONEY, AND BEE APPLIANCES.’ 

Class 538. — Oh.wratory Hives, with jiot les.i than three Brood Combs, with Bees 
and Queen. [2 entries.] 

369 I, (15s)— J. T, Willson, York Villas, Shirebrook, Mansfield. 

Class 539. — Any appliances cotine-cied with Bee-keeping. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.) 

Class 540. — Best and Most Attractive Displays of Honey of any yexir, 
appt'oximating 5b Ih., to include loth comh arid extracted honey ?« 
their various for ms. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 541 . — Comh Honey. [9 entries.] 

466 I, (10*.)— G. Marshall, Nor well, Newark, 

467 II. (7s, Merry WEATHER, The Gables, Southwell. 

464 III. (5*.)— R' B. Hutchinson, Bilsthorpc, Southwell, 

463 R. N. & H. C.— J. E. ALLSOPP, 87 Gertrude Road, Wdut Bridgford, Notts. 

1 Giving to the exceptional circumstances caused by the war, tho Exhibitors oi 
previous years consented to exhibit in Classes f>34-.537 not for competition. 

Entries in Classes 540-545 could only be made by Members of the Nottinghamshire 
Beekepeeis’ Association, 
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Class 542, — Light E,vtrnt;(eii Uonfij. ■ lU i/n: 
477 I. (104'.)-J. T. Willson, Siiircbroott. Nott!-, 

476 II. (7s. M.)- James North, Suiiou-in-AshfleUl. 

472 III. (5s.)— WII.LIAM Lee, Southwell. 

475 E. N. & H. C.-H, Merryweather, The Gables, Southwell. 
H. C.-476a. 


Class 543, — Mrdiuiu. and d^arU Extracted Honeg. [10 entries.] 
464 I. (lOs.)— James North, Sutton-iu-AshHeld. 

484b II. (7s. 6d.)-(JH ARLES 11. .'^MITII, Suftoii-in-.^shlield. 

485 HI. (5s.) -^J, T. Willson. Shirebrook, Notts, 

480 B. N. & H. C,— G. TTonGHTON. South Norrnanton, Altreton. 

Q\3,^&t^\.— Gmiinlated Ihiic.g. [7 entries.] 

4t)l I, (7*. e<i.)-J AMES NORTH. Suttoti-iu-A'^hlield. 

491a II. (5s.)- C harles E. smith, Sut ton-in- Ash Held. 

487 III. (2s. 6c(.)— W. Hopktnson. Wellow. Newark. 

491b E. N. & H. C.- 
H. 0-489. 

Glass 545, — Hecsnui.r. [6 entries.] 

497 I. (7s. J. T- Willson, Shirebrook, Notts. 

493 II. (6s.) W. D.^RRINGTON, The Limes, Eiistwooii. 

494 III. (2s, fid.) G. Marsh.ALL, Not well, Newark. 

496 R. N. & H. 0.— James North. Stirton-in-Ashfudd. 

Class 546.— Jloncyd [6 entries.] 

372 I. (15*.)~J. Pearmax, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

374 II. (10s.)— 11. HOBSON. Cheviot Street, Wooler. 

375 III, (5s.)-STUDLBY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, Stiidley Castle, Warwick, 

373 E. N. & H. C.— J. Hobson, Coatwalls, Rothbury, Northumberland. 


Class Extracted Light-Cidoured Honey. [12 entries.] 
378 I. (16,?.)— T. A. DENNISON, The Laurels. Stockton, Rughv. 

387 II. (10.?.)-Studi.EY Horticultural Coli.EQE, Stuciley Castle, Warwick. 
377 HI. (5«.)-J. HERRY, The Atiiary, Llanrwst, N. Wales. 

388 R, N, & H. C,~J- T. ^YILLSON, York A'ilUis, Sliirebrook, Mansfield. 

H. C.-382, 38.3, 38,t 


Class 548. Extracted Medium or Darlt-coJoHrcd Honey. [8 entries.] 
394 I. (15».)- StUDLEY HORTICULTURALCOLLEGE, Shidlev Castle, Warwick. 

391 II. (10,?.)— T. A. DENNISON, The Laurels, Stockton, Rugby. 

392 III. (is.) J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Class 549. — Granulated Honey. [G entrie-s.j 
402 I. (15s.)— J.T. Willson, A’ork Ahllas, Shirebrook, Mansliekl. 

400 II. (lOs.)-STUDLEY Horticultural college, Studley Castle, Warwick. 

398 III. (5s.) -J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane., Derby, 

Class 550, - Comh Honey.'^ [fi entries.] 

404 I. (15s.)— 11. BROWN & SON. Flora Apiary, Somershani, Hunts. 
ifiB II, (Ids.)— 0. W. Dyer, Compton Crossing, Newbury. Berks. 

Class 551. — Extracted LiyUt-coloured: Honey. [3 entries.] 

410 1. (15s.)— R. Brown & Son, flora Apiary, Somersliara, Hunts. 

409 II. (IDs.)- R. H. Baynea 5L Bridge Street. Cambridge. 

411 III. (5s.)— W, J. Goodrich, 2 Oxford street. Gloucester. 

Class bb2~Extracted Medium, or Da.rk-colonred Honey, [."i entries.] 

412 I. (15s.)-C, E. BillsON. Cranford, Kettering, 

413 II. (10s,)--R- Brown & Son, Flora Apiary. Somershani, Hunts. 

414 III, (5?.)-G. BrydEN, 46 Star Hill, Kochestor. 

Class 653. — Granulated Iloneg. [4 entries.] 

417 I. (15s.)— R- II. Baynes, 51 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 


,v Entries in Classes 546-549 can only be made by residents in Cheshire, Cumherkind, 
Derbyshire^ Durham^ Herefordshire^ Lancashiret Leicestershire, LiDColiisbire, Mon- 
mouthshire. NorthumberUinih Nottinghamshire. Kutland, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire^ ^vesLinorland^ Worcestershire, Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, Irelana, 
Scotland, or Wales. , oiu- 

'* Entries in Classes 550-553 ean only be made by residents in Bedfordshire, Berksbiro. 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Esses, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Wight, Kent, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Suffolk, Surrey, Susses, or Wiltsnire, 
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Clasa 554. — S/i<iUinv Fnimp.% of Comh l{one.>j, Ur p^'trtidinij. 

[6 euti'ics.] 

i'l’l I. 0, BrvdEN, 46 Star Hill, Eochester. 

41^6 n. {10«,)— J. T. WllXSON, York Villas. Shi rebrook. Mansfield. 

4'3 III, (5s.)-F. G. Hales, Post Office. Wellow, Bath. 

424 E, N. & H. C,— W. J, Goodrich, 2 Oxford Street, Glnuoester. 

Glass 555.— ffeaf/zer Uonp§. [7 eiitries.1 
4:52 I, {15v.)— .1- Peakman. Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

431 II. (10s.)— M.J. Lamboll, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 

4:50 III. t5s.)— G. Garrutt, Ingleby Bar wick, Tbornaby'Oii>TeeA 
428 S. N, & H. C. W. DIXON, 27 Central Eoad, Leeds. 

Glass ^fixture Extracted Honeij. [o entries.] 

437 1. (16s.>— J. rE.tRMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

434 II, tlOi.)— J. BkhRY, The Apiary, Llaurwst, N. Wales. 

4:55 III. i5s.'i— W, Dixon. 27 Central Eoad. Leeds. 

Glass 557. /7e,s/ and Attractive Displayfi of Hone tj in any form and of 

any year. [2 entries.] 

440 1. (25i'.)— R. Brown & Son, Flora Apiary, Somershain, Hunts. 

441 II, (15i.) J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Glass 558, — JdehihiU of not less than 2 Ih. of Beeswax, the Prodnite of the 
Exhibitor's Apiary. [6 entries.] 

44.T I. (7s. 6il.)— J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

4 13 II. (5s.)— 5V. GARWELL. 71 Thirlinere Hoati. Heeley, Sheffield, 

442 HI. (2*. 6d.)- H. BROWN & SON. Flora Apiary, Somersham, Hunts. 

4 lT E. N. & H. C. -J. T. Willson, York Villas, Sliirebrook, Manafleld. 

H. C.-446. 

Class bb9. -Exhihits of not less than y lb. of Beeswax, the Produce of the 
Exhibitor's Apiary. [3 eiilries.] 

449 I. (,7s. 6d.)— J. PEARMAN. Penny Long La.ne, Derby. 

448 II. (5».)—J, Berry. The Apiary. Llanrwfit, N. Wales. 

bifl III. {2s. 6 i.) -J. T. Willson. York Villas. ShiT’ebronk, Mansfield. 

Class 560. — Honey Vinegar. [3 entries.] 

451 I. (5s.)— R. Brown & Son, Flora Apiary, Somersham, Hunt«. 

4.52 II. t2'<. 6ffi)— Rev. F. S. F. Janninqs, WaririHworth Rectory, Doncafiter. 

Class 581. — Mead. [4 entries.] 

4.56 I. (Ss.)— J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane. Derby. 

457 II. (2s. 6d.) J. T. Willson, York Villas, Shirebrook, Manafleld. 

Class 562. — Exhibits of a praDtical or interesting -mture conyiected ujttA 
Bee-culture, not mentioned in the foregoing Classes. [3 entries.] 

459 I. (5s.)— REV. F. S. F. JANNINQS, Warmsworth Rectory, Doncaster, 

458 II, (2s. 6fl[.)-W. Dixon, 27 Central Road, Leeds. 

460 Certifi(Mit 0 of Merit.— J.T. Willson, York Villas, Shirebrook, Mansfield. 

Class Exhibits of a scientifo nature, not mxniioned in the foregoing 

Classes. [1 entry.] 

401 I. (5» )-F. W. Watts, 47 Hillcourt Road, East Dulwich, liondon, S.E. 


FARM PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

For the bt*bt managed Farms in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. 
Claaa 1 , — Arable Farms, 40G acres or over, of which approximately two-thirds 
must be arable. [2 entries.] 

2 I. (i:H)0.)— Frank B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark. 

I II, (^50.) — William Lamin, Bottom House Farm, Bestwoud Park, Arnold, Nott**. 

Class 3 . — Arable i'arms, 200 acres and under 400 acres, of which approximalehj 
two-thirds must he arable. [3 entries.] 

4 1, (£60.)-- J. H. Lamin. Top House Farm, Best wood Park, Arnold, Notts, 

5 II. (£30.)-Akth[)E Stretton, Sibthorpe, Newark. 

3 III. (^lO.)- -Herbert Hopktnson, Bnrrage Farm. Muskham, Newark, 
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Class 3 . — Arable Farmt, oU acres and under 20ii ucrea, of trhirh ae/rroj'i- 
malelij twod birds must he arable. [(> en fries.] 

7 1. (^40.>-R. Johnson Fox, Si bthorpft, Newark. 

11 II. (;C20,)-E£UBEN SHELTON, Grange F.irm, Riiddington, Nr-tfinuhani. 

10 III. (i:5.)-WiLLIAM PEEL, Darfoulds Farm, Work^iop. 

V, H. 0.— William Hunt, Town End Farm, Uolsover. 

Class i . — Grazing or Dairg Fanns^ 400 acres or (>re}\ of which apfiroximuielg 
must be permanent, grass, [4 cntrios.] 

12 I. (£100.)— W, T. HAYR, Tar Laiigtoa Manor, Leiecster. 

13 II. (£50.)— H. C, »t J. Holm, The Grange, Carlton Curlieu, Leicester. 

14 HI. (£10.)— TOM MARRIOTT. Hall Farm, Ediroiiclthorpe. Oakham. 

Class 5. -Grazing or Dairy Farms. 2(i0 acres and under 4iiu acres, uf which 
approx'' mat ehj two-thirds must be permanent gras,'^. [2 entries.] 

16 I, (£60.) -The Exors. ok the late V. J. Stanhope Clayhronke, Lutterworth. 

17 II. (£30.)— Herbert Siitton, Snarestone, Atherstone. 

Class 6. — Grazing or Dairy Farms, 5() acres and under 200 acres, of which 
appro.r\m.atel]i two-th 'ivds must he permanent grass. [4 entries.] 

21 I. (£40.)— Philip Walker, Parkfleld Farm. Shipley, Ilkeston. 

18 II. (£20.) - William clay, Birdholme Farm, Chesterfield. 


FiVRMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 


open to Faraers supplying Milk to Nottingham from the Counties of Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester. 

Class 1 . — Farmers sending to Xottinghavi 3t gallons of milh and npjcards 
in two delireries, merning and evening. [72 competitors.] 

I. (£9 6«.)-S.\MUEL North, Trent Lane Farm Dairy, Sneinton, Notts. 

Class Z.- -Faj'iners sending lo .\ottingham lo to ',^0 galliin,<( of tnilk in Dod 
deliveries, mor7iing and evening. [26 cynij)etit()is.] 

I. (£6 4s.i— T. H. Aram. Dunkirk House, Montpelier Road, Dunkirk, 

Certidcates of Merit were awarded to R. Pole Allsebrook, T. & J. Allsuyy, W, N, Bissell, 
William Brewill, Win. A. Buchanan. .4. E. Chamberlain, A. H. Crawford, W. Septimus 
Gadd, Joseph B. Greaves, Walter Green, C. Jotm Harwood, Henry Heath, Alfred 
Holland, t tswald Kirk, F. C. Moss. T. Benjamin Moss. Leonard Nation, Thoa. Oliver, 
F. Feet, John P. Poole, John Bolton, William Paul Brett, Bycroft Bros, J. 0. Fisher, 
Arthur Gillott. Edward Janies, J. W. North. John Robb, John Smith, W. Somes 
Staton, Henry Whitelani, W. Whitney. 


GATES, FENCING, TIMBER, Ac. 

Glasses 1, 2, and S. -Gates. 

Silver Medal.— The Duke of Portland, K.G..Wclbeck Abbey. Worksop. 

Class 4. — Tree Guard. ■}. 

Silver Medal.— The Duke of Portland, K,G„ Welbeck Abl}ey, Worksop. 

Class 5 . — Fencing of tdome-grown Wood. 

Silver Medal.-THK Duke of Portland, K.G., Wdbeck Abbey, Worksop. 

Class 6 . — Fenchig of Foreign Timber. 

Silver Medal.— English BRoa, Ltd., Wisbech, Cambs. 

Bronxe Medal.- Armstrong. Addison & Co„ Sunder laud. 

Class 7. — Xursergmeti's Compflition. 

Silver Medal,— william Lowe, Beeaton. Notts. 

Class 8. Seedling Trees a-nd Transplants. 

Silver Medal.- W. PaulqhAve Ellmore, The Willows, Saxe-Coburg Street. Leicester. 
Class ^.~Pit Props. 

Silver Medal.~THB Wollaton Colliery CO,, Ltd,, Noitingliam. 
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FLOWER SHOW. 

Clasa roups of .\fisrellanei)us Plants hi inid ouf o/hlooui. [4 entries.] 

S I. USO.'i-JAMESCTPIlKR A SO\S, Cheltenham 

I II, (iC35,)- WILLIAM HOLMES, Chesterfield. 

4 in. (i,'20.)-R. SlMP«ON A SON’S, Selby, Yorkshire, 

Class of Orchids. [2 entries.] 

fi I. (i.‘ 10 .) -James Cypher & sons, Cheltenham. 

Clasa Z.- -Collect ions of Del ijhitiUms. [Sentries.] 

I. (i.’3.)-Br.ACKMORK St Iangdon, Twerton, Bath. 

Class 4.- (froups if Tulcrous Begonias i« Pots, [2 cutrneg.] 

II I. (A'lO.)— B lackmore &LANGDON, Twerton, Bath. 

10 HI. (^3.1-R. Simpson & Sons, Selby, Yorks, 

Class 5. — Croups of Hardy Plants., Bamboos., Wafer TAlies and Aquatics. 
[2 entries.] 

12 I. (j£20.)— WM, ARTINDAI.K St Son, Nether Green Nursery, Sheffield. 

12a II. G. Gibson & Co.. L-'emiut,' Bar, Bedalc. 

Class 6. — (trim}},s of Hardy Herbaceous Plants and. Cut Flowers. [5 entrieg. 
IT I. (jC15.)— Wm. AariNDM.K & Son, Nether Given Nursery, Sheffleld. 

Ifi II. (jf 10 .)— Rich a Co , Walcot Street, Bath. 

14 III. (v£8.)-lV. & J. BllOWN.relerboiuuuh, 

13 IV, tjC5.) - J. HaRknESS & Co., Leeiiiin^ Bar, Bedale. 

Class T.— Collect ions if Cut Sprays of Car nut ions. [1 entry.] 

18 I, 0. II. TaudeviN. Willfiatnn, near Chester. 

Class 8. Groups of Boses in Pots, any rarieties. 

[No entry.) 

Class 9. Collections of Cut Boses, [o entries.] 

22 I. Thomas Robinson, Pordiester Nurserieg, Nottingham. 

20 II. (;C3.)-W, A J. Dro\YN. Peterborough. 

23 III. (jt2.)-\Vll.LiAMLotVE, Bee.-'lon, Notts. 

Clasa 10. Collections of Sweet Pea.s. [4 entries.] 

27 I, (A'5.)— E. R. James, W^oxton Gardens, Banbury. 

26 II. (A'3.)-S. BlDK A SONS.Farnham. 

24 III. (A'2,)— E. W. King & Co„ Coggesliall, Essex. 

Class W. — Colled ions of Sweet Pea.s, grown in howes or pots. 

[No entry.] 

Claae 12. Collections of Anna a 
(No entry.] 

Exliibits not for Competition. 

f.,ary;e Gold Medals to : — 

Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnations. 

Ale.^andbr Dickson A Sons, Ltd.. Newtownard?;, co. Down, for Sweet Peats. 
Alexander Dickson a sons, ltd.. Newtownards, for Uo.^os, 

DOBBIE A Co , Edinburgh, lor Sweet Peas and Antirrliinums, 

John \Vaterer. Sons A Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for Hardy Trees and Shrnhs, 

Gold Medals to : - - 

King's acre Nurseries. Ltd., Hereford, for Orchard House Trees in Fruit, 
William LOWE, Heeston, Notts., lur Ruses. Delj^biniuins. Ac, 

Studt.ky COLLEOB for women, Studley, War \\ iek shire, for Vegetables. 

Walsh ATV A sons, The Nurseries, Scarborough, f or Spireas, 

tsilver-Giit Medals to: 

W. ARTINDALE A SON, Nether Green Nursery, Sheffield, for Violas. 

Bl.ACKMOBE a LangDON, Twerton, Bath, fur Begonias. 

GODI'KEY a Son, Exmouth, for Pelargoniums, Ca.Tn pan ulas, Ac. 

Harrison A Sons. Leicester, tor Flowers and Vegetables. 

E. R. James. Wroxtou Gardens, Banbury, for Sweet Peas, 

Jarman a Co., Chard, tor Cut Flowers, 

H. B. MAY A SONS, CJppeiyEdmonton. London, N.. for new and rare Ferns, 

Young a Co., Hatberley Nurseries, Cheltenham, for CarnatioDH and Antirrhinums. 
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Silver Medals to : — 

HENRY MBRETWEATHER & SONS, Soutbwell, Xotts.. Tor Cut. Hoses. 

T. EOTIIEBA a Co,, Burton Joyce, 'NotlinghiLin, for Herbaceous Plants uirI Flowers, 
STUDLEV College for women, Studley, 'Warwickshire, for Flowers and Fruit. 
ROBERT Sydenham, Ltd , Tenhy street, Birmingham, for Sweet Peas. 


IMPLEMENTS, 

Miscellaneous Implements. 

Medals for artielrs etifered as “ Tett) Iniplemeids for Agrmdtnral or 
Estate Poriioses." 

2960 Walsh A Clark, Ltd., Victoria Works, Guiseley, Leeds, lor Oil PlougliiiiR Kngine 
3397 BAMFORDS, Leighton Iron Works, Uttoxeter. for Coaibincd Bide Rake, Swath 
Turner, Tedder, and Windrotver. 

3.399- BAME'ORDS, Leighton Iron Works, Uttoxeter. lor new "Lion’' Tedder with rotary 
feathering lines. 

;i839. Black STONE a CO., ltd., Stamford, for Oil Engine, stationary type, to start 
from cold on heavy iietrolomn. 
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PRIZE LIST 

For MANCHESTER SHOW, JUNE 27 to JULY 1, 1916. 


Total value of Frizes offered (incIusiTS of ChamploQ Frizes, Special Prizes, Gups, 
Medals, and Class Frizes), 10,000^, of whtcli amount 1,426^. are contributions f!rom 
the Manchester Local Committee, 2,571 ^ from various Breed Societies, and 273/. 
from other sources. 


CHAIVCPION PRIZKS. 

The following Champioa Prizes are offered by Breed Societies and others 

HORSES. 

SaiRE Horse Society:— Two Gold Medale, value lOf. eaoh (or lOf. in moneys, 
for the best Shire Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly ; 51 for the two Re swerve 
Champions ; and 52, each to the Breeders of the Champion Shire Stallion, and Mare 
or FiUy. 

Clydesdale Horse Society Two Prizes of 102. each for the best Clydesdale 
Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Suffolk horse society:— C hallenge Cup, value 502', for the best Suffolk 
Stallion. 

Hunters' improvement and National Lidht Horse Breeding Society:— 
Two Gold Medals for the beet Hunter Mare 4 years and upwards, and for the best 
Filly not exceeding 3 years old. 

National Pony Society Two Gold Medals for the best Polo and Riding Pony 
Stallion or Colt, and for the best Mare or Filly ; also a Bronze Medal for the best Foal. 

Hackney horse society Two Gold Medals, value 102. each (or 102, in money), 
for the best Hackney Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Welsh Pony and Cob Society :— Two Silver Medals and Certificates for the 
best Welsh Pony Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Hunter Ridino Classes: -A Gold Chaileuge Cup, value 5:22. 10s., for the best 
Mare or Gelding. 

Hack and biding Ponies:—.! Gold Challenge Cup, value 252 10«,, for the best 
Hack or Hiding Pony. 

Harness classes Three Gold Challenge Cupa value 522. lOu. Bftch-(i.) for the 
best Mare or Gelding, (ii.) for best Oonble Harne.is. (iii.) for tbe best Tandem. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorn HUOIETY:— Two Prizes of 202, each for the best ‘Shorthorn Bull, and 
for the best Oow or Heifer, and a Silver Medal to the breeders of the Champion Short- 
horn Bull and Cow or Heifer, 

Hairy Shorthorn association Two Prizes of 102. e.ich for the best Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorn Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer ; and a Challenge Cup, value 
522. 10^., for the best Pedigree Dairy Shorthoru Group of one Bull and two Cows or 
Heifers. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association ;~Two Prizes of 102. each for the 
best Shorthorn Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

Hereford Herd Book society : -Two Prizes of 102. lO* each for the best Here- 
ford Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

Devon cattle breeders’ Society :-Two Prizes of 102. 10«. each for the best 
Devon Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

South Devons :— a Challenge Cup, value 202., for the best South Devon animal. 

Longhorn Cattle Society Two Challenge Cups, value 152. each, for the 
best Longhorn animals. 

Sussex Herd Book society Two Silver Medals for the best Sussex Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer, 

RED POLL SOCIETY :— Two Priaen of 52. eaeh for the best Red Poll Bull, aud 
for the bent Coiy or Heifer. 



Prize Lid for Manchester Show^ cxxxiii 


ABERDEEN ANDUS CAmK SOCIETY : -A Gold Medal, value 10/,. for the best 
animal of the Aberdeen Angus breed. 

English Aberdeen Anqds Cattle association a Gold Medal for the best 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber- 
deen Angus Cattle Society, 

galloway Cattle society ;-Prize or 5/. and the Dr. Gillispie Memori.i) Trophy 
for the best Galloway ani inal. 

British Holstein- Friesian Cattle Society :-Silver Medals to the First 
Prize winners in the Classes for Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 

English Jersey Cattle society :-Two Prizes of n/, each for ihc host Jersey 
Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

Roy'al Jersey agricultural Society;— T en Guinea Prize for the best three 
Jersey Animals bred hy Exhibitor. 

English Guernsey cattle society ;-Two prizes of !>/. each for the best 
Guernsey Bull and for the best Cow or Heiler. 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society t-Challenge Trophy, v;ilue2(,i/„ 
for the best Kerry Bull, and Two Challenge Cups, value 26/. [Is. each, for the best 
Kerry Bull, Cow, or Heifer, and for the best Dexter Bull, Cow, or Heifer. 

English Jersey Cattle Society Gold Medal (or 10/. in money i, Silver Medal 
and Bronze Medal for the three best Jersey Animals in the Butter-test Classes. 

SHEEP. 

Southdown Sheep Society a Gold Medal (or 10/. 10«. in money) for llie best 
Southdown Ham; and Silver Medal (or 1/. in money) for the best Pen of Ewes or 
Ewe Lamba. 

Hampshire Down Sheep breeders’ Association Prize of ib/. for the best 
Hampshire Down Ram Lamb, Pen of Ram Lambs, or F,we Lambs. 

Lincoln Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ association Prize of 5/., for the best 
Lincoln Ham. 

Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders A Challenge Cup, value 
50/., for the best Border Leicester Sheep, and a Gold Medal to the winner. 

Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders' assoctatton :-Prize of 10/. 10*. 
for the best Kent or Romney Marsh Ram. 

GOATS. 

British Goat society Silver Challenge Cup for tin- Anglo-Nnhian Goat 
winning the highest n umber of points in the Milk-yield Class; also a 2/. Special Prize 
to the winner. 


PIGS. 

national Pig breeders' association; — Six Gold Medals (or 5/. .Ia in 
money) for the best Large White Boar and Sow, Middle White Boar and Sow, and 
Tamworth Boar and Sow. 

British BerESHIRE Society:— Challenge Cup, value 20 /., for the most ])Oints 
awarded in a combination of entries, also a Prize of 5/. .5s. for the best Berkshire Boar 
or Sow. 

Large Black Pig Society :— Prize of lO/. for the best Large Black Roar ; and a 
Challenge Cup, t'alue twenty guineas, for the best Large Black Sow'. 

• Lincolnshire Ourly-coated Pig breeders’ association Two Prizes of 
5/, 5*. each, for the best Lincolnshire Curly-coated Boar and the best Sow. 


horses (£2,786). 

Frizes 


SHIRE. 

lat 

2u(1 3rd 


£. 

£ 

£ 

Stallion , foaled in 1915 1 

. , lo 

10 

5 

STALLION, foaled in 19M 

. . 15 

10 

5 

STALLION, foaled in 1913 

. , 15 

10 

5 

Filly, foaled in 1915 > . 

. , 15 

10 

f) 

Filly, foaled in lOln , 

. , l;’i 

10 

5 

Filly, fooled in 191.3 . 

. . 15 

10 

5 

Mare. foale<l in or aftvi 
(with foal at foot ) . 

• 1912 
, , 15 

Ri 



SHIRE. 


Prizes 


let Znit 3rd 
£. t L 


Mare, foaled tn or before Kill 
( with foal at foot) . . . 15 10 5 

Colt Foal, produce of mure 
in above classes. . .10 5 3 

Filly Foal, produce of mare 
in above classes. . . .10 5 3 

GELDING, foaled in or licfore 
1013‘ 15 10 5 


I ClTered by the Shire Horse Society. 
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Prize List for Manchester Show, 1916 . 


CLYDESDALE.' 


STALLION, foaled in 1915 . 

1,5 

10 

5 i 

STALLION, foaled in 1914 . 

15 

10 

5 ' 

Stallion, foaled in 1913 . 

15 

10 

5 ' 

Filly, foaled in 1915 . 

15 

ID 

5 

Filly, foaled in ] ('l l . 

15 

10 

5 

. Filly, foaled in 1913 . 

1,5 

10 

5 

Make (with foal at foot) . 
Foal, produce of mare in above 

1.5 

10 

^ 1 

class 

10 

3 

3 

GELDINO,foa!ediiiorbeforol913 15 

10 

.5 ' 

SUFFOLK.^ 




Stallion, foale i in 1915 . 

15 

10 

5 j 

STALLION, foaled iu 1914 

lo 

10 

5 : 

STALLION, foaled in 1913 . 

h) 

10 

5 i 

Filly, foaled in 191i» . 

15 

10 

5 i 

Filly, foaled in 191 4 . 

15 

10 

5 

FILLY, foab'd iu 1913 , 

li) 

10 

0 

Mare (with foal at foot ■ 

Foal, produce of Mare in above 

15 

10 

! 

class , ^ ■ 

10 

0 

3 ! 

HUNTERS.® 




COLT OR Gelding, foaled in PJlo 15 

10 

5 : 

Gelding, foaled in 1914 , 

If) 

10 

5 

Gelding, fouled in 1913 

15 

10 

5 

Filly, foaled in 1915 . 

15 

10 

5 1 

Filly, foaled in 1914 . 

15 

10 

5 i 

Filly, foaledin 1913 . 

Make (Xovice). foaled in or 

15 

10 

5 ; 

after 1908 (with foal at foot), 
up to from 12 to 14 st. 

15 

10 

5 ^ 

Mare (Novice), foaled m (5r 




after 1908 (with foal at footl, 
up (0 more than 11 st. 

15 

10 

5 

Mare (with foal at foot), up to 

from 12 to 14 st 

Mare (with foal at foot), up to 

15 

10 

■ 

more than 14 st. 

15 

10 

5 

COLT FOAL, produce of Marc iu 
above classes . . . . 

Filly foal, produce of Miire 

10 

5 

3 ' 

in above classes . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

POLO AND RIDING PONIESH 


Colt, Filly, or Gelding, 




foaled in 1915 . . . , 

10 

G 

3 

Colt. Filly, or Gelding, 
foaled in 1914 . 

Stallion, foaled in or before 

10 

5 

3 

1913, not exceeding lo h. . 
FILLY OB gelding, foaled in 

10 

5 

3 

1913 

Mare (with foal at foot), not 

10 


3 

exceeding 14.2 h. . . . 

10 

5 

3 

CLEVELAND BAY ( 

DR 



COACH HORSE. 




Stallion, an V 'jge . 

10 

6 

3 

Mare (with foal at foot) . 

10 

5 

3 

HACKNEYS. 




Stallion, foaled in 19 15 . 

10 

.5 

3 

STALLION, foaled ill 1914 . 
Stallion, foaled in or before 

. 10 


3 

1913 

10 

5 

3 

Filly, foaled in 1915 . 

10 

5 

3 


HACKNEYS- 

contmtcd. 

Filly, foaled ia 1914 . . .10 

Filly, foaled in 1913 . , . 10 n 

Mare (with foal at foot), over 

14 h 19 a 3 

HACKNEY PONY. 
Stallion, foaled in or before 
1913, not over 14 b. . . . IQ 53 

Mark (with foal at foot), not 
over 14 h 10 3 

SHETLAND PONY. 

STALLION, foaled in or before 
1913, not over lOJh. . , .10 53 

MARE (with foal at foot), not * 

over 104 h 10 5 *5 

WELSH PONY.® 

Statxion, foaled in 1913 (not 
exceeding 11,3 1 ].), or 1914 (not 
exceeding 11,2 h.) . . .10 5 3 

STALLION, foaled in or before 
1912, not exceeding 12 hand'? 10 5 3 

filly, foaled in 1913 (not ex- 
ceeding 11.3 h,), or 1914 (not 
exceeding 11.2 h.) . . .10 6 3 

Maee, foaled in or before 1912 
(with foal at fool), not ex- 
ceeding 12 li 10 5 3 

HUNTER RIDING 

CLASSES.® iBtiiid 51(1*1)1 it!. 

mare OR OELDINQ , foaled X X £ X X 
in or before 1912, up to 
from 12 to 14 St. . 15 10 5 — 

MAEE OR Gelding, foaled 
in or before 1912, up to 

more than 14 St. . 16 30 6 

Mareor Gelding, foaled 
in or before 1911. np to 
from 12 to 13,7 at. . 20 15 10 5 3 
MARE OR Gelding, foaled 
in or before 1911, up to 
more than 13.7 and not 
more ti’tin 15 st. . . 20 15 U) 0 3 

j MARE OR Gelding, foaled 
i in or before 1911, up to 
i more than 15 st. . . 20 15 10 5 3 

' HACK AND RIDING 
i PONY CLASSES.® 

'■ MARE OR Gelding, foaled in x x x 
or before 1912, not exceeding 
' 12,2 li. To be ridden bu n child 

boT 't i7i or after 1904 . . . 10 5 1 

, MARE OR Gelding, foaled in 
or before 1912, over 12.2 and 
not exceeding 13.2 h. To he * 

riddefi bu a child born in or 

after 190^ . . . . . 10 6 3 

MARE OR Gelding, foaled in 
or before 1912 over 13.3 and 
notexceedingl5 h. , , . 10 .5 3 

: Mare or Gelding, foaled in 

or before 1912, over 15 b.ands . H' 5 3 


1 £!i0 provided by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

5 £50 provided by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

5 £00 provided by the Hunters' Improvement :tnd National Liglit Horse BreeJing 
Society. 

•' £10 provided by a Member of the H.A.S.E. 

■* £25 provided by the National Pony Society, 

’ £24 provided by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society. 

« provided by the 'Manchester Local Committee. 
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Prlz^ for }fattchester 


Sho 


191 »;, 


oniVING CUKSStS.' _ 

'm4 VA\ 

<i\i GRLmO, mil I I I I 

5 ^ ^ 

ilMtt Oft OEm'Sa, over 
\\ and exceeiing . 

haiul’i 10 a 5 i ‘i 

MAitE OR GEi.Ul'Nd over 
' if. Kiid not exceeding 15.2 

Irmds 10 5 5 S i 

Make or Gkldino over 
’ i'j,2 liands . . . . 10 5 o 3 3 

Double Harness. 

Mares o.r Geldixos . lO 5 .') 3 3 

Tandem. 

MAifcKs OR Geldings . 10 5 5 3 3 


PIT PONIES.^ 

£ 

TWO Ponies, not exceeding 12 

liands 10 

I'tvo PONIES, over 12 and not 
fscceding 13 bauds . . .10 

Two PONIES, over 13 and not 
exceeding 112 bands . . 10 

DRAUGHT HORSES 
IN GEARS,’ 

OjJt’rt to Ou'ners in Lniicniihin' 
>i)id irt”. 

Single Horse .... 5 
Pairs lO 

to Corptirationg. Distrid 
Coiincili and IMttx'ay Om- 
paiticsjvhosi' horgt'gnre gtabJed 
iOitMt! no yyiilcg of the Mno 
chesttr Toivn HaU 

Single horse . 


PAIRS 10 

OpiH (o Brewtrg, BUw.tef.'t. 
Dyern, atid other rnuirc* 
within 20 viiles of the Mn 
I'.hestCT Town Hall. 

SINGLE HORSE . 

Pairs 

Open lo Tt(Vi> Oituiers and 
Carriers within 5 mileg tffhi 
Manchester lawn Hall. 

SINGLE HORSE 

Pairs ... 


10 


3 


TURNOUTS (INCLUDING 
RAILWAY VANS).’ 

Open lo Oumerg within 20 miles 
aj Manchestvi Town Hall 
Si,\GLE Horse. Vehicle under 

1 cwts ■> 3 1 

'’l.NGLE HOJtSE, Vehicle 7 cwte. 
ar over 5 3 1 

donkey turnouts (TRADE).' 
' '/'•'« to Owners 
within 20 miles of 
Mancheifter Town 
Uall 

filNGLE DONKEY . 



COWPET\T\OnS,' 

£ £ 

ftPUCIM CLASS, Mave or 
Gt ending .... 2d 10 ;• 3 3 

Mare or gei.dino . . 2d lo 5 a 3 

Mare or Gelding (Fir-t 
Pri ze ^Y irniovg in CUis-iCB 
A and B not eligible .15 10 5 3 3 

Mare OR GELDING) First 
Prize Winners in Clasgis 
A, Band 0 not eligible). 10 5 .1 3 3 

CUAAiPioN Class. Mai’c 
or Gelding . 20 10 5 3 3 

CATTLE (£2731). 

Prizes 

SHORTHORN,- Ist2nd3rd 

£ £ £ 

roll, calved in 1011, 1912,or 1913 10 5 3 

Bind;, calved on or between 
Jan. 1, 1911 and March 31. 1914 10 5 3 

Bull, c.alved on or between 
April 1, 1914. and Dee, 31, 1914 10 5 3 

Bull, calved on or between 
Jan. 1. 191.5, and March 31, 1915 10 5 3 

Bull, calved ou or between 
April 1. 1915. and Dec. 31, 1915 10 .5 3 

Two SPECIAL PRIZES nf 10/. and 
5/. for the two best Bulls 
ralvecl in 1915, the property 
I of an Kxhibitor residing in 

1 Lancasliire" 

Group Class, for the best eoL 
lection of either three or four 
Bulls, bred by Kx!nl>i(or .15 10 - 

Cow, in-milk, ciilved in or be- 
fore 1912 10 5 3 

, HEIFER, in-milk, calved in 1913 10 5 3 

: ilEiFER, calved on or between 

^ Jan. 1,1914, and March 31. 1914 111 5 3 

HEIFER, calved on or betAveen 
Ajiril 1, 1914, and Dec, 31, 1914 10 5 3 

TTElFEH. calved on or between 
Jan. 1, lOlo. and March HI, 1915 10 5 3 

2 Heifer, calved on or betAveen 

3' Aprill, 1915, and Dec. 31. 1915, 10 5 3 

GROUP CLASS, for the best col- 
lection of eitlier three or four 
Cows or TTeifers. bred by 
2 Exliibitor 15 10 - 

^ DAIRY SHORTHORN.^ 

BUT.T,, calved in 1914 . . .10-5 3 

BULL, calved ill 1915 . . . 10 5 3 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 
before 191 1 , . . . 10 5 3 

Cow, in-milk, calved in 1912 .10 5 3 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in or 

after 19JH 10 5 3 

,5 Milk YjeM Prizes . . . 10 0 3 

SHORTHORN DAIRY 
CATTLE.' 

OAIRT cow, in-milk . . .10 5 3 

Pair of Dairy Cows, in-mdk 15 in 6 
Dairy COAY. in-calf . ,in 5 3 

P.AIR OF DAIRY Cows, in calf . 15 K’ o 


’ Offered by the Manebester Local Coiuniittee. 

* £120 provided by the Shorthorn Society. ^ 

’ £in provided Ity tlia Shorthorn Society, and £) offered by uie lioyal Lancashire 

^ £2t^rovidetrhy"ttre^Dairy Shorthorn Association, and £20 by the Shorthorn 
Society, 
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Prize t Ad for ^^a)u'heder Show^ 1916 . 


LINCOLNSHIRE RED 
SHORTHORN. 1 

bull, calved in 1910, 1911, 1012 
or 1913 ...... 

BDLL,ca\ve4ml«U . 

Bull, cal-ved in ISl;-. 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 


PriKiiK 

Isf, 2 th 1 aM 
III 

10 S 3 
\0 5 ^ 
10 5 3 


kefore 1912 10 5 3 1 

Cow OR Heifeb, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1913, fihow- 


ing the beet milking properties 10 6 3 

Heifeb, in-milk, calved in 
1913 10 5 S 


HBTFER, calved in 1914 . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1915 . . 10 5 3 


Milk Yield Prizes . . 10 5 3 


HEREFORD.'^ 


BULL, calved in 1911, 1912orl913 10 5 3 

bull, calved in 1914 . . . 10 5 3 

BULL, calved in Jan. or Feb , 19iri 10 5 3 

Bull, calved in 191.5, on or after 

Mar. 1st 10 .5 3 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 

before 1912 10 5 5 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1913 10 6 3 

Heifer, calved in 1914 . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1915 . . 10 5 3 


DEVON.* I 

bull, calved in 1911, 1912, 1913 or 

1914 10 5 3 ! 

Bull, caWed in 1915 . , 10 5 3 i 

Cow OH Heifer, in-miik, i 

calved in or before 1913 . . 10 5 3 ^ 

Dairy Cow, in-milk, calved in 
or before 1913 . . . lO 5 3 ; 

Heifer, calved in 1914 . . 10 5 3 i 

Heifer, calved in 191B . . 10 5 3 j 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 16 5 3 


SOUTH DEVON. ^ [ 

Bull, calved in or before 1914 . 10 5 3 i 

Bull, calved in 1915 . . . 10 5 3 I 

Cow OR Heifer, in-milk, ; 

calved in or before 1913 . . 10 5 3 | 

HEIFER, calved in 1914 or 1015 . 10 5 3 ; 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 5 3 j 


Priies 

WELSH.' letlnd^ 

III 

Bull, calved on or between 
Dec. !, 1910, and Nov. 30. 1913 .10 5 X 

Bull, calved on qt ’heAween 
Dec . 1. 1913, and N ov . 30, 1914 .10 5 3 

Bull, odved on or between 
Dec. 1 1914, and Nov. 30. 1915 10 5 3 

Cow, in-niilk, calved on or be- 
fore Nov. 30. 1912 . . . 10 5 3 

Heifer, in-milk, calved on or 
betwe<‘n Dec. 1, 1912, and Nov. 

30, 1913 10 5 :i 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Deo. 1, 1913. and Nov. .30, 1914 .10 5,3 

Heifer, calved on or between * 
Dec. 1, 1914. and Feb. 28, 1915 .10 5 3 . 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Mar. 1, 191.5, and Nov. .30, 191.5. Id 5 3 

RED POLL.^ 


BDLL.calvedinl911.1912.or 1913 10 5 3 

BULL, calved in 1914 . . ,10 5 3 

Bull, calved in 1915 . . . 10 5 3 

Cow OB HEIFER, in-milk, 

calved in or before 1.913 . , 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1914 . . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1915 . 10 5 3 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 5 3 

ABERDEEN ANGUS.* 

B ULL, calved on or between Dec. 

1, 1910. and Nov. 30, 1913 . . 10 5 3 

Bull, calved on or between Dec. 

1.1913, and Nov. 30, 1914 . .10 5 3 

Bulrc [lived on or between Dec. 

1. 1914. and Nov. 30, 1915 . . 10 5 3 


Cow OR Heifer, in-milk, cal- 
ved on or before Nov, 30, 1913 10 6 3 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Dec. 1. 1913, and Nov. 39, 1914 . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Dee. 1. 1914. and Nov. 30, 1015 .10 .5 3 

GALLOWAY.’'’ 


LONGHORN. > 

Bull, calved in 1911, 1912, 1913, 

or 1914 10 5 3 

Bull, calved in 1916 . , 10 5 3 

Cow OR Heifer, in-miik, 
calved in or before 1913 . . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1914 or 1915 . 10 5 3 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 5 3 

SUSSEX.® 

Boll, calved in 1911, 1912, 1913 

or 1914 10 5 3 

Bull calved in 1915 . , ,10 5 3 

Cow or Heifer, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1913 . .10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1914 . 10 5 3 

Heifer, calved in 1915 . 10 5 3 


j Bull, calved on or between Dec. 

1 1, 1910, and Nov. 30, 1914 . . 10 5 3 

; Bull, calved on or between Dec. 

1, 1914. and Nov. 30. 1915 . , 10 5 3 

i CowORnElFER,in-milk.calved 

on or before Nov. 30, 1913. . 10 5 3 

' Heifer, calved on or between 

Dec. 1. 1913, and Nov. 30. 1914 , 10 5 S 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Dec. 1. 1914, and Nov. 30. 1915 .10 5 3 

AYRSHIRE.'’ 

i Bull, calved in or before 1915 .10 5 3, 

i Cow OR Heifer, in-milk. . 10 5 3 

; Cow OK Heifer, in-calf . . 10 5 3 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 6 3 


' £80 provided by the lancolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 
" £50 provided by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

* £40 provided by the Devon Cattle Breeders' Society. 

■* £20 provided by the South Devon Herd Book Society. 

•'* £20 provided by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

* £20 provided by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 

" £.50 provided by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 

» £30 provided bythe Red Poll Cattle Society. 

« £20 provided by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society. 

1 D £30 provided by the Galloway Cattle Society. 

■ 1 £30 provided by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society- 



1^7'U^ IJst Jot' MoiivJiesirr Shou', 191 (k 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN, 


BULL, calved in 1914 
BOLL, calved In \91[) 

COW. m-m\lk, caV 
before 191“.! 

HBiyBR, in milk, calved in 1913 


SHEEP (£1,878). 

OXFORD DOWN. 


3 . 10 5 3 ^ 

Shearling Ram . 

. 1(1 ;■> 3 

Ram lamb^ 

. 10 3 ;t ' 

Three Ram lambs . 

or 

Three Shearling Ewes 

.10 5 1 

, Three Ewe Lambs . 


or 1914 

10 

5 

3 

HEIFER, calved in 1915 

10 

5 

3 

Milk Yield Prizes , 

10 

5 

R 

JERSEY.'^ 

BULL, calved 1911, 1912, or 1913 lO 


3 

Bull, calved in 1014 . 

10 

n 

3 

BULL, calved in 1915 . 

10 

5 

3 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 
before 1912 

10 

r. 

3 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1913 10 

5 

3 

HEIFER, in-milk, calved in 1014 10 

R 

3 

COW OR Heifer, in-milk, bred 
by Exhibitor, sired in Great 
Britain or Ireland 

10 


3 

Heifer, calved in 191:’. 

10 

5 

.3 

Milk Yield Prizes . 

10 


3 

GUERNSEY. > 

BULL, calved in 1911, 1912 oi 
1913 

10 

5 

3 

Bull, calved in 1914 . 

10 

5 

3 

HULL, calved in 1915 . 

10 

5 

3 

Cow, in-milk, calved in oi 
before 1911 .... 

10 

5 

3 

Cow OR IISIPKR, in -mi Ik, 
calved in 1012 or 191,3 

10 

5 

R 

Heifer, calved in 1914 

10 

5 

3 

Heifer, calved in 1915 

10 

5 

3 

Milk Yield Prises . 

10 

5 

3 


KERRY.- 

Boll, calved in 191 1 , 19l2, 1913, or 

1914 10 

Cow OR HEIFER, ia-niilk, 
calved in or before 1913 . 10 

nKiFER,oalvedliil914orl915 . 10 
Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 

DEXTER.^ 

Same aa for Kerries. 


SHROPSHIRE.® 
TWO-SHEAR Ram 
Shearling Bam . 

Five Shearling Rams . 
Three Ram Lambs . 
Three shearling Kwes 
Three KWe Lambs . 

SOUTHDOWN. 

TWO-SHEAR Ram . 
SHEARLING RAM . 

TEHEE Shearling Rams 
Three Ram Lambs . 
THREE Shearling Ewes 
THREE Ewe I, AMES . 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

Two-Shear Ram ‘ i . , 10 5 - - 

Shearling Ham . . . 10 5 3 - 

Ram Lamb ' ‘ . . . . 10 5 3 2 

Three Ram Lambs . . 10 5 3 - 

THREE Shearling Ewes . 10 5 3 - 

Three ewb Lambs . . 10 5 3 - 


SUFFOLK. ® 

Two-Shear Ram 12 . , ,10 

Shearling Ram . . .10 

RAM Lamb > 10 

THREE ram Lambs . .10 

THHEK Shearling Ewes . lO 
Three ewe Lambs , . .10 

DORSET DOWN.is 

SHEARLING RAM . .10 

THREE Ram lambs . . 10 

Three shearling ewes . 10 


DORSET HORN.^ 


BUTTER TESTS. 

Dairy shorthorn Cow« . 10 o 
Cow. exceeiling 900 lb. live 
, weight’ . . . If) 10 

Cow. not exceeding 900 lb. live 
weight' 15 10 


Shearling Ram, dropped after 

Nov. 1, 1911 10 

THREE RAM Lambh, dropped 
after Nov. 1, 1915 . . .10 

THREE SHEARLING EWES, 
dropped after Nov. 1, 1914 . 10 

Three Ewe lambs, dropped 
after Nov. 1. 1915 .10 


1 £35 provided by the British-Holstoin Friesian Cattle Society. 

2 £30 provided by the Englieh Jersey Cattle Society. 

» £40 provided by the English Guernsey Cattle Society, 

■* £20 provided by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

5 £30 provided by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, 
Offered by tlie Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

I Offered by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 

« Offered by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders' Association. , 

^ £45 provided by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
‘o Offered by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

^ ' Offered by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
' 2 Offered by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

^ s £15 provided by the Dorset Down Sheep. Breeders Association. 
' * £18 provided by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


5 3 

5 3 

5 5 

.5 3 
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RYELANDJ 
ram, Two-Shear and i 
wards .... 
Shearling Ram . 

Three Ram Lambs . 
Three Shearling Ewes 
Three Ewe Lambs . 


KERRY HILL (WALES).^ 
Ram, Two-Shear and upwards 10 
SHEARLING RAM . . . .10 

Three Shearling Ewes, . lo 

LINCOLN. = 

Sam(’ a.s for Shropshires. 

LEICESTER.^ 

Shearling Ram . . lO 

Three Ram Lambs . , .10 

Three Shearling Ewes , 10 
Three Ewe lambs . .10 

BORDER LEICESTER.' 
RAM,TW0-SHEARandnpwArdR lO 
aHEAHLING Ram . . . .10 

Shearling Ewe . . .10 

WENSLEYDALE.« 

Open o/iiy to untniftlx citlert <i or 
£llQlbl“/()r f ntry i/I Dte Weii- 
slcydale Diue-fiiml Flock Book. 
Ram. Two-Shear and up- 


wards 
SHEARLING RAM. 

Three Shearling rams . 
three Shearling Ewes 


Open onhj to ani/n,nls entercii or 
elUjiblc for entry in the Wrn- 
sleydnle Flock Book. 

Ram. Shearling and upwards 10 - 
Three Shearling ewes . 10 

LONK.' 

Ram, Shearling and upward« 10 6 

Ram Lamb 10 G 

three Shearling Ewes . 10 5 

DERBYSHIRE GRITSTONE. 

Ram, Shearling and upwards 10 
three Shearling Ewes - lO - 


SOUTH DEVON. 
Two-Shear ram . 
SHEARLING RAM . 

Three ram Lambs . 
Thbeb shearling Ewes 
THREE Ewe lambs . 


DARTMOOR, 

Ram, Two-Shear and up- 
wards 10 5 

SHEARLING RAM . . 10 5 

THREE Shearling Ewes .10 5 

EXMOOR HORN.'^ 

Ram,TW 0-SHE.AR and upwards 10 5 , 

Shearling Ram. . . , 10 5 « 

Three Sheaklikq Ewes . 10 5 

CHEVIOT.*’ 

Same aa for Border Loicesters. 

HERDWICK.*^ 

Same as for Dartmoor. 
WELSH MOUNTAIN.!’ 
Ram, Two-Shear and up- 
wards 10 5 

SHEARLING RAM . . . . 10 5 

Ram Lamb 10 5 

THREE SHEARLING EWEfl . . 10 5 

BLACK-FACED MOUNTAIN. 

Ram. Shearling and upwards 


Shearling ewe 


, 10 


GOATS.'" 

Male Goat, any variety, over 

2 vears old 

Male Goat, an v variety, above 
1 year and not exceeding 2 

years old 

Male Kid, any variety, not ex- 
ceeding 1 year old . 

FEMALE Goat, Swiss or Anglo- 
SwiBs, over 2 years o d . 
Female Goat, Anglo-Nubian. 
entered or eligible for entry 
in the Anglo-Nubian section 
of the Herd Book, over 2 years 

old 

Female Goat, any other 
var ety, over 2 years old . 
Goatling, Anglo - Nubian, 
entere 1 or eligible for entry 
in the Aiiglo-Nubian section 
of the Herd Book, above 1 
year .and not exceeding 2 
years old ..... 


KENT OR ROMNEY MARSH. 

Same as for Shropshires, 

GOTSWOLD.s 
Same as fur Leicesters. 

DEVON LONG-WOOL. 

Same as for Derbyshire Gritstone. 

! £27 provided by the Ry eland Flock Book Society. 

^ £10 provided by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society. 

’ £ia provided by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association. 

£18 provided by the Leicester Sheep Breeders' Association. 

3 £18 provided by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 

** £30 provided by the Wensleydale Blue-faced Sheep Breeders' Association. 

■ £15 provided by the Lo.ak Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

» £48 provided by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
a £18 provided by the Cotswold Sheep Society. 

I” £30 provided by the South Devon Flock Book Association. 

* I £15 provided by the Dartmo.>r Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

I a £18 provided by the Exmoor Horn Sheep breeders’ Society. 

‘ s £18 provided by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 

£15 provided by Breeders of Herdwick Sheep, 

1 3 £17 provided by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society. 

16 £22 provided by the Manchester Local Committee and £22 by the British Goat 
Society. 
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GOATS-M?lti««erf. let andlrd 
£ £ £ 

GOATLING, or any other 

variety, above 1 year and not 

exceeding 2 years ' Id , . - 1 

FEMALE KID, Anglo 'Nubian, 
entered or eligible for entry 
in the AnKlo-Nubian section 
of the Herd Book, not exceed- 
ing 1 year old . . . .3-1 

FEMALE KID, Swiss or any 
other variety, not exceeding 1 

year old „ n ! 

Milk Yield Prizes . • .321 


' ' PIGS (£78S 5s.). 

Large VSThitfl' 

. Middle White ' 

Tam worth ‘ 

Berkshire'^ . 

I,arg8 Black® . . 

Lincolnshire Curly-Coated^ 

In each of the aboveBreedstbefollow- 
iog prizes will be given;- 

£ £ £ 

BOAR, farrowed in 1912, 1913, or 

10 5 d 

Boar, farrowed in 1915 . ■ 5 « 

BOAR, farrowed in 1916 . . it) d a 

BREEDING SOW, f arrowed m 
1912, 1913, or 1914 , . • W 5 

Sow. farrowed in 1915 . . . 10 o 

THREE SOW Pigs, farrowed m 
1916 


5 3 


POULTRY (£481 168.). 

Prizes of 30».. 20^., and IOjj. are offered i 
in each class for the best COCK, Hen, 
(Cockerel, and Pullet of the follow- , 
ing Breeds:— ^ 

Dorking, Silver Grey. 

Dorking, Dark Coloured. 

Three prizes li. Is. each ; (!) for ! 
the be.st Silver Grey, (2) for the best : 
Dark Coloured Dorking, (3) for tbe 
best Dorking Chicken,® 

(■angshan. 

)ro,Td Langsban. 

Brahma. 

Dochin, 


POULTRY-w/!l<KR«<i 
Sussex, Red. 

Sussex, Light. 

Sussex, Speckled. 

SuHS(‘X, Brown. 

Four Serviette EiNoai tl> for 
best Red. (2) for best Light, h) for 
best Speckled Sussei.« 

Faverolle, 

Maline. 

SILVER MEDAL for the best 
Maline," 

Campine. 

SILVER Medal for best Oampine'" 

Wyandotte, White. 

A SPECIAL PRIZE of lOs. and tbe 
"Visiting Gup,’’ for thelwsl White 
Wyandotte.^ 

Wyandotte, Black. 

A SPECIAL Prize of IOjt. for the 
best Black Wyandotte.’'' 

Wyandotte, Gold or Silver Laced. 
Wyandotte. Blue. 

Wyandotte, any other vanety- 
Orpington, BuiT. 

A PIECE OF Plate, value 3i. Hu. 
for the bp.Rt Bull Orpington.’ ' 
Orpington, White. 

TWO SPECIAL Prizes for the 
best AVhitc Orpingtons.' i 
Orpington, Black. 

A Special Pstizu for the best 
Black Orpington.'® 

Orpington, Blue. 

TWO SPECIAL PRIZES of lOs. i-arh 
for the best Blue Orpingtons.’ * 


Orpington, any other variety, 

British Rhode Island Red. 

A SPECIAL PRIZE for the best. 
British Rhode Island lied.'® 

Russian Orloif. 

Game, Old English. 

Game, Indian. 

Game, Modern. 

Game. Black Sumatra. 

Minorca. 

Leghorn. White. 

Leghorn, Brown. 

Leghorn, Black. 

Leghorn Blue. 

A SPECI.AL PRIZE for the 
Blue Leghorn,'*’ 


best 


£(2 provided by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

■’ £18 provided by the British Berkshire Society. 

» £12 provided by the Large El^k Pig ^o^iety- Breeders' Association. 

4 £18 provided by the LmcolnshiTo Curly-Coaled lig 

® Offered by tbe Dorking Club. 

« Offered by tbe Sussex Poultry Cmb. 

" Offered by the Malinea Poultry Club. 

s Offered by the Campine Club. 

9 Offered by the White Wyandotte Uub. 

0 Offered by the Black Wynndotte Club. 

1 Offeri^d by the Buff Orpington Club. 

2 Offered bv the White Orpington Ciub, 

3 Offered by the Black Ornington Club, 

-1 Offered by the Blue Orpington Club, 

'• Offered by the British Rhode Island Red idul . 

! <i Offered by the Blue Leghorn Club. 
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POULTRY — eontinuni. 

LeRhom, atiy other colour. 

Sicilian Buttercup. 

Two Special prizes for tbe beet 
Siciliiui Euttereupb,* 

Plymouth Rock. Barred. 

A SPECIAL Prize for the. Rest 
Barred Flymoutii Rock.^ 

Plymouth Rock, Buff. 

A Special Prize for the best 
Buff Plymouth RockA 
Plymouth Rock, any other colour. 
Scots Dumpy. 

Aacona. 

Yokohama. 

A SILVER Medal for the best 
Tokohama.+ 

Any other Breed. 

DUCKS. 

DRAKE OR YOUNG DRAKE, 

DUCK OR DUCKLING. 
Aylesbury, 

Roueo. 

Indian Runner. 

Two Special Prizes of 10*. each 
for the besit Indian Runners.'' 

Any other variety. 

GEESE. 

Gander and Goose, 

Embdcn, 

Toulouse. 

TURKEYS. 

Cock and Hen. 

White. 

Any other variety, 

BANTAMS. 

COOK OR COC'KEREL. 


PRODUCE (£526). 

Prizes 

BUTTER. ^ — 

iBt 3nd Si 

Two Pounds of Frbsh £ £ 
Butter, without any salt, 
made up in plain pounds, 
from the milt of Channel 
Island, Devon, or South Devon 
Cattle and their crosses . .42 

Two Pounds of Fresh 
Butter, without any salt, 
made up in plain pounds, 
from the milk of Cattle of any 
breed or cross other than 
those mentioned . . .42 

Two Pounds of Fresh • 

Butter, slightly salted, made • 

up in plain pounds, from the 
milk of Channel Island, Devon, 
i or South Devon Cattle and 
j their crosses . . . .42 

1 TWO POUNDS OP FRESH 

[ Butter, slightly salted, made 
I up in plain pounds, from the 
I milk of Cattle o[ any breed or 
! cross other than those men- 
tioned 4 2 

i THREE POUNDS OF FrBSH 

BU'TTER, Slightly salted, 

I made up in pounds in the 

1 most attractive marketable 

i designs. The designs as well 
i as the quality will he taken 
I into account by the Judge . 4 1 
I Three pounds of Fresh 


Butter, slightly salted, made 
up in pounds and packed in 
j non-returnable boxes for 

j transmission by rail or parcel 

' post. The packing, the box, 

and the quality will be taken 
j intoaccountby the Judge who 

1 will open the exhibits . . 4 


Sebright. 

Wyandotte. 

Scotch Orey. 

Old English Game. 

Modern Game. 

Bosecomh, Black or White. 
Cochin OP Pekin. 

Yokohama, 

A SILVER Medal for the best 
Yokohama Bantam.'' 


CHEESE' (matie m 1916.) is^i; 

£ £ 

Three L ANc.AaHiRE, notover 
12 lb. each . , • .42 

ThbeeL.ancashire, not over 
401b. fiu’h. made on a farm 
of not exceetiing 100 statute 
acre.‘< , . . . .10 .’> 

THREE LANCASHIHE,not Over 


Japanese. 

Any other variety. 

PENS FOR TABLE PURPOSES." 
Indian Came and Dorking.Firsl Cross. 
Indian Game and But! Orpington, 
First Cro.SR. 

Indian Game and any other Pure 
Breed, FiT4CTOBs. 

A SILVER Cup, value 10?., for the 
best P( n.« 


j 40 lb each, made on a farm 
j exceeding iOO statute acres . U' 5 
i Three Cheshire (coloured), 
not over 40 lb. each . . 10 fi 

Three Cheshire (coloured), 
over 40 Ib. each . . . Id 

Three Cheshire (uncoloured), 
not over 40 Ih. each . .10 6 

Three Cheshire t uncoloured ). 
j over 40 lb each . . 10 5 

Three Cheddar, not less 
than 30 lb. each • . .53 


Single Bird, Cockerel or Pullet, Cross THREE CHEDDAR Truckles 4 2 
Breed. THREE STILTON . , .42 

Single Bird, Cockerel or Pullet, Piire THREE WENSLEYDALE (St.il- 
Breed. tonshapet . . 4 2 


> Offered by the International Buttercup Club. 

Offered by the Barred Plymouth Rock Club, 

^ Offered by the Buff Plymoiitli Rock Club, 

* Offered by the Yokohama Club, 

Offered by the Indian Runner Duck Club. 

* Offered by the Manchester Local OonimRtee, 

’ $100 provjdeil l)y the Mam'be-fer Local Goramiftee 
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CHEESE-<'-'/v//HW,Yf, 

REB small CHKE:«KS. llOt’^ 
xi'ce ing61b.each,ofOlied- 
lar or Ciiewhire cVia.rartj'r . S 
RBE SMALL CHEESES, ilOt: 
■iceediiig ti lb. ea<:h, of 
Rilton or Wenslcydale 

•imr after S 

IKEB Soft ChbBSES, made 
lom whole milk . 3 

iliEE Soft Chbkseb, m.ade 
roiu cream without the 
iddition of KeiiTiet . . 3 

BACON & HAMS. , 

to Breeilei i:, fohn //cf.d 
ftot f/tcesrifil]/ /tfiif ciiyed 
their (.{'hibits, 

VO Sides of Bacon, pale 
Jrietl. Wiltshire style, with 
Ham attached .... 

VO Sides ok bacon, smoke 
dried, Wiltshire style, with 
Ham attached .... 

VO SIDES OF Bacon, pale 
dried, Wiltshire style, ham- 
less ...... 

VO Sides of Bacon, smoke 
dried, Wiltshire style, ham less 
,vo Sides of Bacon, cured 
in the Cumherlaud style, 

lianilesB 

"O HAMS, pale dried, not ex- 
;’eeding 14 lb, weight 

iVO Hams, smoke dried, not 
ixceeding 14 Ih. weight . 

^ 0 HAMS, pale dried, esceed- 
ng 14 lb, weight 
VO HAMS, .smoke dried, ex- 
;eeding U lb. weight 
[iiieii o«ij/ to Cn/'rrs. who need 
! not ueceisiirittl hare bred the 
i (pj/wia/s fnjm which the i.e- 
libits hare been tiiken. 

) BIDES OF Bacon, pale 
ied, Wiltshire style, with 
im attached . , 

) Sides of bacon, smoke 
ied, Wiltshire style, with 
im attached .... 

) SIDES OF Bacon, cured 
the Cumberland style. 

.rnless 

) HAMS, pale dried 
) Hams, amoke dried . 


CIDER AND PERRY, 
i of Dny Ciuek, made in 


BOTTLED FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES. 

Frizes 

BOTTLED FRUITS. . — ^—s 

^ 1st Jiitl SrO 

Open to Amateura, ». e. a. 

Three varieties of Fruit bo tiled 
ill syrup To he selected from ; 

Bed or W-llow Plums, (Treeii- 
gages. Pears, Cherries and 
Rnsplx ‘Tries . . . IIO 20 1{ 

Six varieties of FRUIT Ixittled » 
in water. To he selected from : 

B.ed Plums, Yellow Plums. 

Victoriii Plums, (.1 reengages. 

Pears, Apples. Damsons and 

Cherries 00 40 

Six varieties of Soft Fruit 
bottled in water. To be select- 
ed from GooselX“rrit‘s, Rasp- 
berries, Loganberries. Blaek- 
he Tries, Black Currants, Red 
Ciirranls, Raspberries and 
Red Currants mixed . 60 40 2i 

Three varieties of FRUIT bottled 
in water. To be selected from : 

Red or Victoria Plums, Yellow 
Pluin.s. Pears, Greengages, 

Damsons and Cherries , . :tQ 20 li 

Three varieties of SOFT FRUIT 
V)01 tied in water. To be -leloet- 
ed ITuiii; Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Loganheiries, Black- 
berries, Black Currants, Red 
Currants, Raspberries ,'ind 
Red Currants mixed . . 30 20 I 


Six varietieB of Fruit bottled 
in syrup. To be selected from : 
Peache8.Apples, Red or Yellow 
Plums, Greengages, Pears, 
Cherries and Raspberries 
Bix varieties of FRUIT bottled 
iu evator- Tobe selected from ; 
Red Plums, Yedlow Plums, 
Victoria Plums, Greengages. 
Pears, Apples, Damsons, and 

Cherries 

Six varieties of SOFT FrlTT 
bottled in water, To be select- 
ed from : Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Lsiganberriea, Black- 
berries. Black Curriiuts, Red 
Currants, Raspberries and 
Red (hirraiils mixed 


P'l 

3 

2 1 



i of SWEET Cider, made 



Open Clasi. 


.11)15 

3 

2 1 



4 Of Cider, made previous 



Twelve varieties of I'RUlT 


1915 

3 

2 1 

bottled in water 

80 60 40 

L Doz. Drt Cider, made 





1915 

3 

2 1 



i Doz. S weet Cider, made 



BOTTLED vegetables. 

1915 

3 

2 1 : 



2 Doz. Cider, made pre- 



Open to Arnofrgrs. 


ous to 1915 .... 

3 

2 1 



8 Doz. DRT PHREV . . 

3 

2 1 

Three varieties of VEGETABLES 


B Doz, Sweet perry, 

3 

2 1 ; 

bottled in water. To be select- 


Challenge cup for the best e 

ihihit j 

od from : Peas, Broad Bean>, 


lider.i 



Kidney Beans, and Asparagus 

30 20 lu 


’ Offered by the Cider Growers of the West of England, 



Frize Lid for Manc}\eder Shou\ 1910 . 
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WOOL (o/19Hi Clip). 


Ilii-te Fkccea ia each entry. 

Prizes 


Puke Breed Classes. 1 

1st 

2nd 3!'d 



£ 

£ 

Oxford Down . . . . 

3 

2 

1 

Southdown . . . . 

3 

2 

1 

Hampshire Down . 

3 

2 

1 

DORSET HORN ■ . . . 

3 

2 

1 

Ryeland 

3 

2 

1 

Lincoln 

3 

2 

I 

Leicester 

3 

2 

1 

border Leicester - 

3 

2 

1 

Wensleydale blue-f.voed . 

3 

2 

1 

Kent or komney Marsh 
( H ams) 

3 

2 

1 

Do. (not Hams) . 

3 

2 

1 


PriitB 

£ £ 

COTSWOLD 3 2 

Dartmoor ..... 3 2 
EXMOOR Horn . . .32 

Wklsh Momtain . .32 

0ROS3 Breed Grasses. 

First Cross betsveentwodi^jlhict 
breeds of Short Wool . .32 

First Cross between twodistinct 
breeds of Long Wool . .32 

First Cross of any Long and 
Short Wool . . . .32 

First Cross of pure bred sheep 
of which one must be Moun- , 
tain or Moorland . . . 3 *2 


FARMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 

Pi’i/tes and Geidi Roates of Merit are otiered to farmers who supply milk. 
Manchester daily from the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Nottingham. 


FLOWER SHOW. 

Tuesday. June 27th. to Friday, June 30th. 

Sebcdulca and Form-., of Entry can be had on application to the Secretary, R 
Agricultural Society of England, 10 Bedford Square, London, W.C. ; or Mr. Peter ; 
(Mower Show Manager t, Trcntham, Stokemn-Trent. 


CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW. 

'L'he Manchester Dug Sliow society and the 'National Terrier Club will b 
Championship Dog Show within the Show yard, on Thursday and Friday, Juni 
and 311th. 

Full particulars can he had on application to the Secretary iiud Manage 
t. HERBERT HALL. 1 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


HIVES AND HONEY EXHIBITION. 

Tuesday, June 27th, to Saturday, July 1st, 

Schedules and Forms of Entry can be had on application to the Secretary. 1 
Boo Keepers’ Association, 23 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


1 The Second and Third Prizes are provided by the respective Flock B 
^cleties. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 76 . 

1915. 

Tile titles of Articles are printed in Italics. The Hcnfin nH!HC)iii'< icfn f,< 
the. Appendix, 


A.CI 

A cidity of Soils and Lime requirc- 
inentSj Experiments on the, 
^creau'e under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, LoL-loi') 
Admissions by Payment at Notting- 
ham Show, 199 

Agricultural Relief of Allies Com- 
mittee, 269, 364, xlii 
Agricidlural StaiUtic^^ L'l-lTl 
Amos (Arthur), M iff or PioiKjhs and 
}[oior PJonphing, 74-91 
Analysis of Milk, 261 
Anderson (Frederick Irving), “Elec- 
tricity for the Farm,'" 190' 

Animal Parasites, 815 
Animal Report for 1915 of the Botanist ^ 
309-313 

— for 191,7 of the Voimdting Chemist^ 
299-,809 

— for 1915 of the Principnl of the 
V' Royal Veteymary College, 236-293 
~ for 191.5 of the Zifohtjist, :u:L 317 
Anthrax, 236 

'‘April" or “April Bearded" Wheat, 
16, 47 

Argentine, Importation of .'^tock into, 
275. 276, xxvii 

- Judges appointed for Show in the. 
277 

Army (Amendment) Act, 191,5. 189 
Ashby (Arthur W.), Rnlh Croiving in 
South Luuvhi.skire. U(.l-130 
■Ashes of Horse and Mule Droi)])iin’s, 
307 

‘Auditors, Election of, xlv 
, Autumn of 1915, The, 179 
; Awards of Prizes at Nottingham 
Show, lii 


B acon, imports of, 163. i6s 

Bacteriaed Peat. Esperimentson. 
at Woburn, 357 

Balance Sheet, 191,5. Ordinary, x 
— Nottingham Show, xiv 
Balanced or One-way Plough, 88 
Bare Fallow, Acreage of, 153, 156 
iBarley, Continuous Growing of, 321, 
1 323 


CHE 

Barley Experiment at Woburn, with 
varieties of, 33.5 
- Imports of, .51, 68. 163, 167 
-- Prices of. in England and Wales, 
165 

— Produce of, in Great Britain, 155, 1,58 
Bartsia. l8, 311 

Beans, Produce of in Great Britain, 
1.5S, 163 

Beef, Imi)orts of, 16:1, 16S 
Biffea (Prof, R. H.), Annual Report 
for 1915 of the J?()/rf;«V,3(>9-318 

- Spring 37*48 

Bindweed. 24 

Boot for Sheep, 243 
Boron Compounds, Influence of, on 
tVheat and Barley, 347 
Boscaiceu, The late (Jon. J. R. dr (\. 
19.5 

Botanist, Annual Report of. 309-313 
Breadstuffs supplies in 1912-14. 60, 71 
Breiichley (Winifred E.l, ILccrfs on 
Ariihip Lund and their Suppression, 
14-37 

British Sugar Beet Growers' Associa- 
tion, Apjiointment of representative 
on, 276 

Brodie (F. J.), The Weather of the 
Past AgricuUnral Year, 171-180 
Broom rape. 18 
Rwh't'heiil, 135-138 

]iidh groifing in South Liueolndtirr, 
IIO-KIO ■ 

■' Burgoyiie's Fife" Wheat. 43 
Butter. Imports of. 163, 169 
Butter Tests at Ncttine-ham Show. 
2.56 


pAEllPHILLY Cheese. Experiment 
V in making. 264 
Cattle, Number of, in Great Britain, 
1,53. 1,56 

Cattle Pathology Medals. 275 
Charlock, 28 

Cheese, Imports of. 163. L69 
— .Mixture, Experiutent with. 263 
Chemist. Annual Report of Consult- 
ing, 299-309 
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Inde.^ to Volume 76. 


(:;he 

Cheshire, Dairy Husbandry in/J7 
Chicoryjir Hnecwtj, 130*135 
Clay, william, Recimd Prize Farm of. 
235 

Clover and Rotation Grasses, Acreage 
of, 153, 155 
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